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CHAPTER    I. 

DESCRIPTION/ 

Poona,  lying  between  17°  54'  and  19°  22'  north  latitude  and 
73^  24'  and  75°  14'  east  longitude^  lias  an  area  of  abont  5350  square 
miles^  a  population  according  to  the  1881  census  of  900^621  or 
about  168*40  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  realizable  land  revenue  of 
about  £115,350  (Es.  11,53,500) . 

In  the  west,  along  the  Sahyadris,  Poena  has  a  breadth  of  seventy 
or  eighty  miles.  Prom  this  it  stretches  about  130  miles  south-east, 
sloping  gradually  from  about -2000  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
narrowing  in  an  irregular  wedge-shape  to  about  twenty  miles  in  the 
east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sub-divisions  of  Akola, 
Sangamner,  and  Pdmer  in  Ahmadnagar ;  on  the  east  by  Pdrner, 
Shrigonda,  and  Karjat  also  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  Karmdla  in 
Sholdpur;  on  the  south  by  Mdlsiras  in  Sholdpur,  and  Phaltan,  Wia, 
and  Bhor  in  Sdt^ra ;  and  on  the  west  by  Boha  in  KoUba,  Bhor  in 
S6t&ra,  Pen  in  EoUba,  and  Karjat  and  Marb^d  in  Thdna.  Exicept 
two  isolated  blocks  of  the  Bhor  state,  a  block  in  the  west  and  a 
smaller  in  the]  south,  the  whole  area  within  these  limits  belongs  to 
Poena. 

For  administrative  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Poena 
which  forms  a  separate  sub-division,  the  district  is  distributed  over 
eight  sab-divisions.  These,  beginning  from  the  north-west  and 
working  east,  are,  Junnar,  Khed  iucluding  Ambegaon,  Mdval,  Haveli 
including  Mulshi,  Sirur,  Purandhar,*Bhimthadi  including  Bardmati, 
and  Ind^pur.  These  eight  sub-divisions  have  on  an  average  an  area 
of  about  670  square  miles,  150  villages,  and  112,600  people. 
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Central  Belt. 


In  the  gradual  change  from  the  rough  hilly  west  to  the  bare  open 
east,  the  130  miles  of  the  Poena  district  form  in  the  west  two  more 
or  less  hilly  belts  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad  and  seventy  to  eighty 
miles  long.  Beyond  the  second  belt,  whose  eastern  limit  is  roughly 
marked  by  a  line  passing  through  Poena  north  to  Pabal  and  south 
to  Purandhar,  the  plain  narrows  to  fifty  and  then  to  about  twenty 
miles,  and  stretches  east  for  about  ninety  miles. 

The  Western  Belt,  stretching  ten  to  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Sahyd/dri^,  is  locally  known  as  M^val  or  the  sunset  land.  It  is 
extremely  rugged,  a  series  of  steppes  or  tablelands  cut  on  every 
side  by  deep  winding  valleys  and  divided  and  crossed  by  mountains 
and  hills.^  From  the  valleys  of  the  numerous  streams  whose  waters 
feed  the  Ghod  the  Bhima  and  the  Mula-Mutha,  hills  of  various 
heights  and  forms  rise  terrace  above  terrace,  with  steep  sides  often 
strewn  with  black  basalt  boulders.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  most  of  the  deep  ravines  and  rugged  mountain  sides  which 
have  been  stripped  bare  for  wood-ash  manure  have  no  vegetation  but 
stunted  underwood  and  dried  grass.  Where  the  trees  have  been 
spared  they  clothe  the  hill  sides  with  a  dense  growth  seldom  more 
than  twenty  feet  high,  mixed  with  almost  impassable  brusbwood, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  rough  russet-leaved  kdrvi  Strobilanthns 
grahamianus,  the  bright  green  Jcarvand  Carissa  carandas,  and  the 
dark-leaved  anjani  or  iron-wood  Memecylon  edule.  Here  and  there, 
sometimes  as  at  Londvali  in  the  plain,  but  oftener  on  hill-side  ledges 
or  in  deep  dells,  are  patches  of  ancient  evergreen  forest  whose  holiness 
or  whose  remoteness  has  saved  them  from  destruction.  During  the 
rainy  months  from  June  to  October,  the  extreme  west  is  very  chill 
and  damp.  The  people  in  the  northern  valleys  are  Kolis  and  in 
the  southern  valleys  Marath^s.  They  have  a  strong  strain  of  hill 
blood,  and  are  dark,  wiry,  and  sallow.  They  live  in  slightly  builfc 
houses  roofed  with  thatch  or^  tile,  grouped  in  small  hamlets 
generally  on  some  teiTace  or  mound,  and  with  the  help  of  wood-ash 
manure  grow  rice  in  the  hollows,  and  hill  grains  on  terraces,  slopes, 
and  plateaus. 

The  Central  Belt  stretches  ten  to  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
western  belt  across  a  tract  whose  eastern  boundary  is  roughly 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Pabal,  about  twelve  miles  east  of 
Khed,  south  through  Poena  to  Purandhar.  In  this  central  belt, 
as  the  smaller  chains  of  hills  sink  into  the  plain,  the  valleys  become 
straighter  and  wider  and  the  larger  spurs  spread  into  plateaus  in 
places  broader  than  the  valleys.  With  a  moderate,  certain,  and 
seasonable  rainfall,  a  rich  soil,  and  a  fair  supply  of  water  both  from 
wells  and  from  river-beds,  the  valleys  yield  luxuriant  crops.    Except 


^  These  valleys  are  locally  kn(ywn  as  ners,  mdvaUy  and  hkores,  and  are  called  either 
after  the  stream  or  after  some  leading  village.  In  Junnar  all  the  valleys  are  ntrs^ 
Madh-ner,  Rokad-ner,  Bhim-ner,  and  Min-ner,  called  after  the  country-town  of  Madh 
and  the  Kukdl,  Bhima,  and  Mina  rivers.  In  Khed  there  is  Bhdmner  the  valley  of  the 
Bhdma.  The  M4val  sub-division  consists  of  Andhar-m4val,  Ntoe*in&va],  and 
Paun-mdval,  called  after  the  river  Andhra,  the  country-town  of  N&na,  and  the  river 
Pauna.  Further  south  there  is  Paud-khore  the  valley  of  the  country-town  of  Paud, 
and  Musd-khore  the  valley  of  the  Musa  a  tributary  of  the  Mutha, 
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towards  the  west  wliere  in  places  is  an  extensive  and  valuable 
growth  of  small  teak,  the  plateaus  and  hill  slopes  are  bare  and 
treeless.  But  the  lowlands^  studded  with  maugo^  banian^  and 
tamarind  groves^  enriched  with  patches  of  garden  tillage^  and 
relieved  bj  small  picturesque  hills^  make  this  central  belt  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  Deccan.  Near  Poena  the  country 
has  been  enriched  by  the  Mutha  canal^  along  which^  the  Mutha  valley^ 
from  Khadakv&sala  to  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Poona^  is  greeu 
with  sugarcane  and  other  garden  crops. 

East  of  Poena  the  district  gradually  narrows  from  about  fifty  to 
twenty  miles  and  stretches  nearly  ninety  miles  east,  changing 
gradually  from  valleys  and  broken  uplands  to  a  bare  open  plain. 
During  these  ninety  miles  the  land  falls  steadily  about  800  feet. 
The  hills  sink  slowly  into  the  plain,  the  tablelands  become  lower 
and  more  broken  often  little  more  than  rolling  uplands,  and  the 
broader  and  more  level  valleys  are  stripped  of  most  of  their 
beauty  by  the  dryness  of  the  air.  The  bare  soilless  plateaus, 
yellow  with  stunted  spear-grass  and  black  with  boulders  and 
sheets  of  basalt,  except  in  the  rainy  months,  have  an  air  of  utter 
barrenness.  The  lower  lands,  though  somewhat  less  bleak,  are  also 
bare.  Only  in  favoured  spots  are  mango,  tamarind,  banian,  and 
other  shade  trees,  and  except  on  river  banks  the  bdbhul  is  too 
stunted  and  scattered  to  relieve  the  general  dreariness.  The 
garden  area  is  small,  and  as  little  of  the  water  lasts  throughout 
the  year,  during  the  hot  months  most  gardens  are  bare  and  dry. 
Though  it  is  very  gradual  the  change  from  the  west  to  the  east  is 
most  complete.  Bugged  wooded  hills  and  deep  valleys  give  place 
to  a  flat  bare  plain ;  months  of  mist  and  rain  to  scanty  uncertain 
showers ;  rice  and  ndgli  to  millet  and  pulse ;  and  thatched  hamlets 
to  walled  flat-roofed  villages. 

The  hills  of  the  district  belong  to  two  distinct  systems.  One 
running,  on  the  whole,  north  and  south,  forms  the  main  range  of 
the  Sahy4dris,  about  seventy-three  miles  in  a  straight  line  and 
about  ninety  following  the  course  of  the  hills.  The  other  system 
of  hills  includes  the  narrgw  broken-crested  ridges  and  the  bluff 
flat-topped  masses  that  stretch  eastwards  and  gradually  sink  into 
the  plain.  The  crest  of  the  Sahy&dris  falls  in  places  to  about  2000 
feet,  the  level  of  the  western  limit  of  the  Deccan  plateau.  In 
other  places  it  rises  in  rounded  bluffs  and  clear-cut  ridges  3000  or 
4000  feet  high.  The  leading  peaks  are :  In  the  extreme  north, 
Harishchandragad  whose  mighty  scarps,  nearly  4000  feet  high, 
support  a  plateau  crowned  by  two  low  conical  peaks.  About  ten 
mues  to  the  south-west,  at  the  head  of  the  Kukdi  valley  and 
c^^nmianding  the  Nana  pass,  the  massive  rock  of  Jivdhan,  its 
i  tifications  surmounted  by  a  rounded  grass-covered  top,  rises 
fl  >ut  1000  feet  above  the  Deccan  plateau.  About  three  miles  south 
c  Jivdhan,  the  next  very  prominent  hill  is  Dhdk.  From  the  east 
]  ^k  shows  only  as  a  square  flat  tableland,  but  from  the  west  it  is 
c  )  of  the  highest  and  strongest  points  among  the  battlements  of 
t  Sahy^ris.  Ten  miles  south-west  of  Dhdk,  where  the  direction 
€    Mie  Sahyddris  changes  from  about  west  to  about  souths  is  the 
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outstanding  bluff  of  Abupe.  This  rises  from  the  Deccan  plateau 
in  gentle  slopes^  but  falls  west  into  the  Konkan,  a  sheer  cliff 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  high.  Eight  miles  south  of  Ahupe> 
and^  like  it^  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east  and  a  precipice  to  the  west, 
stands  Bhimashankar^  the  sacred  source  of  the  river  Bhima.  About 
fourteen  miles  south  comes  a  second  Dhdk,  high^  massire^  and  with 
clear-cut  picturesque  outline.  Though  its  base  is  in  Thdna  it  forms 
a  noticeable  feature  among  the  peaks  of  the  Poena  Sahyddris. 
Five  miles  further  south,  at  the  end  of  an  outlying  plateau,  almost 
cut  off  from  the  Deccan,  rises  the  famous  double-peaked  fort  of 
Rajmdchi.  Ten  miles  south,  a  steep  slope  ends  westwards  in  a  sheer 
cliff  known  to  the  people  as  the  Cobra's  Hood  or  Ndg-phani,  and 
to  Europeans  as  the  Duke^s  Nose.  About  six  miles  south  of  the 
Duke's  Nose  and  a  mile  inland  from  the  line  of  the  Sahj^dris,  rises 
the  lofty  picturesque  range  known  as  the  Jambulni  hills.  Further 
south  the  isolated  rocks  of  Koiri  and  Mdjgaon  command  the 
Ambauni  and  Amboli  passes.  Six  miles  further  is  the  prominent 
bluff  of  Sdltar,  and  twenty  miles  beyond  is  Tamhini,  the  south-west 
corner  of  Poena. 

From  the  main  line  of  the  Sahyddris  four  belts  of  hills  run 
eastwards.  Of  these,  beginning  from  the  north,  the  first  and 
third  consist  of  parallel  ridges  that  fall  eastwards  till  their  line  is 
marked  only  by  isolated  rocky  hills.  The  second  and  fourth  belts 
are  full  of  deep  narrow  I'a vines  and  gorges  cut  through  confused 
masses  of  hills  with  terraced  sides  and  broad  fiat  tops.  The  north 
belt,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  broad,  corresponds  closely  with  the 
Junnar  sub-diyision.  It  has  three  well-marked  narrow  ridges,  the 
crests  occasionally  broken  into  fantastic  peaks,  and  the  sides  sheer 
rock  or  steep  slopes,  bare  of  trees,  partly  under  tillage  and  partly 
under  grass.  The  northmost  ridge  stretches  from  Harishchandragad 
along  the  Poena  boundary  and  on  to  Ahmadnagar.  South  of 
this  ridge  two  short  ranges  of  about  twenty  miles  fall  into  the 
plain  near  Junnar.  The  chief  peaks  in  the  northern  spur  are: 
Hdtkeshvar,  about  five  miles  north  of  Junnar  and  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  Junnar  plain,  a  lofty  flat-topped  hill  which  falls 
east  in  a  series  of  j&gged  pinnacles.  It  forms  the  eastern  end  of  the 
spur  that  divides  the  Madhuer  and  Kokadner  valleys.  About  half 
way  between  Hatkeshvar  and  the  Sahyadris,  on  a  half-detached 
ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  main  spur,  is  Hadsar,  a  great  fortified 
mass,  which  with  rounded  top  rises  about  1200  feet  from  the  plain^ 
and  ends  westwards  in  a  rocky  fortified  point  cut  off  by  a  chasm 
from  the  body  of  the  hill.  About  four  miles  to  the  south-west, 
guarding  the  right  bank  of  the  Kukdi,  Ch^vand  rises  about  700 
feet  from  the  plain.  It  is  a  steep  slope  crested  with  a  scarp  sixty 
to  a  hundred  feet  high,  whose  fortifications  enclose  a  rounded  grassy 
head.  Fourteen  miles  further  east,  Shivner,  part  of  the  broken 
ridge  which  separates  the  Kukdi  and  the  Mina,  rises  from  a 
three-cornered  base  about  800  feet  from  the  plain  and  commandd 
the  town  of  Junnar.  Its  long  waving  ridge  is  marked  for  miles 
round  by  a  flying  arch,  which  stands  out  against  the  sky  between 
the  minarets  of  a  mosque.  Sixteen  miles  south-east,  isolated,  bat 
like  Chavand  and  Shivner  marking  the  line  of  water-parting  between 
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the  Knkdi  and  the  Mina,  is  the  mined  hill-fort  of  K^r&yangad. 
It  has  a  clear-out  donble-peaked  outline^  the  western  and  higher 
peak  being  crowned  by  a  shrina  South  of  theae^  a  spur,  thirty-five 
miles  long,  forms  the  south  wall  of  the  Mina  valley.  South  of  the 
crest  of  this  spur^  for  about  fifteen  miles^  the  second  belt  of  eastern 
hills  stretches  a  confused  mass  of  uplands  separated  by  abrupt  gorges, 
their  steep  slopes  covered  in  the  west  with  evergreen  woods,  and 
in  the  east  with  valuable  teak  coppice.  The  slopes  are  broken  by 
terraces  with  good  soil  which  are  cultivated  in  places^  and  their 
tops  stretch  in  broad  tilled  plateaus  which  often  contain  the  lands 
of  entire  villages.  In  this  belt  of  hill-land  the  highest  peak  rises 
into  a  cone  from  the  centre  of  a  large  plateau,  in  the  village  of 
Nilyphad^  about  ten  miles  west  of  Ghode.  At  the  southern  limit  of 
this  hill  region,  on  the  north  of  the  Bhdma  valley^  two  conical  hills^ 
Shinga  and  Khondeshvar,  rise  about  4000  feet  high. 

Tbe  third  belt  like  the  first  belt  includes  several  spurs  or  ridges. 
Of  these  the  five  chief  spurs  are :  the  Tasobdi  ridge,  between  the 
Bh£ma  and  the  Andhia^  passing  east  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Talegaon-Diibhade  ;  Shridepath&r,  twenty  miles  long,  dividing  the 
valleys  of  the  Andhra  and  the  Kundali ;  the  Yehergaon  spur ;  the 
Sakhupathar  plateau,  from  which  an  offshoot  with  the  four  peaks 
of  Lohgad^  Yisipar^  Batr^si,  and  Kudva,  separating  the  valleys 
of  the  Indrayaui  and  the  Pauna,  stretches  east  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Haveli  sub-division;  and  further  souths  within 
Bhor  limits  in  the  Pauna  valley,  the  spur  from  which  rise  the 
two  peaks  of  Tung  and  Tikona.  The  fourth  belt  of  east-stretching 
hills  is  further  to  the  south,  in  the  Mulshi  petty  division,  where 
the  Mula  and  its  seven  tributaries  cut  the  country  into  a  mass  of 
hills  and  gorges.  This  is  almost  as  confused  as  the  second  belt  of 
hills,  but  has  fewer  trees  and  more  tillage,  the  hill-sides  being  less 
terraced  and  the  hill  tops  narrower.  South  of  Malshi,  a  belt  of 
the  Bhor  state^  about  twenty  miles  broad,  cuts  off  Poena  from  the 
main  line  of  the  Sahy^ris.  Though  separated  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Sahyidris  the  south-west  of  the  district  is  not  without  hills. 
Starting  2000  feet  from  the  plain  in  the  scai-ped  flat-topped  fort  of 
Sinhgad,  a  range  of  hills  stretches  east  for  seven  miles^  and  near 
the  KiLtraj  pass^  divides  in  two,  one  branch  keeping  east  the  other 
taming  south-east.  The  eastern  branch,  with  well-marked  waving 
outline,  stretches  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fortified  peak  of 
Malhilrgad.  From  Malhd,rgad  it  passes  nine  miles  to  Dhavleshvar> 
and  from  Dhavleshvar  about  six  miles  to  the  famous  temple  of 
Bholeshvar.  Beyond  Bholeshvar,  for  about  fifty  miles  to  near 
IndApnr,  the  line  is  still  marked  by  low  hills,  rolling  downs,  and 
barren  uplands.  The  second  branch,  after  leaving  the  main  range 
^  le  to  the  Katraj  pass,  turns  south-east  for  twelve  miles,  and  with 
9ral  bold  spurs,  centres  in  the  fortified  mass  of  Purandhar. 
^  of  the  same  mountain  mass  rises,  from  the  level  of  the  lower 
randhar  fort,  the  fortified  peak  of  Yajragad  which  commands  the 
and  main  fort  of  Purandhar.     Beyond  Purandhar  the  range 

the  water-parting  between  the  Karha  and  the  Nira  rivers> 

[,  after  stretching  ten  miles  further  east,  is  prolonged  in  low  bare 
and  stony  ridges  to  near  B4r&mati.    About  fourteen  milei» 
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eaat  of  Porandhar^  above  the  village  of  Jejuri^  at  the  end  of  the  last 
ridge,  of  any  noticeable  height^  is  the  small  plateau  of  Khdrepathar 
which  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  much  venerated  temple  of  Khan- 
doba. 

Poona  is  crossed  by  many  rivers  and  streams,  which  take  their 
rise  in  and  near  the  Sahyddris,  and,  bounded  by  the  east-stretching 
spurs,  flow  east  and  south  across  the  district.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Bhima,  which  crosses  part  of  the  district  and  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  The  main  tributaries 
of  the  Bhima  are  the  Vel  and  the  Ghod  on  the  left,  and  the  Bh^ma, 
the  Indrayani,  the  Mala  or  Mula-Mutha,  and  the  Nira  on  the  right. 
Besides  the  Bhima  and  its  feeders  there  are  seven  rivers,  the  Kukdi 
and  the  Mina  tributaries  of  the  Ghod,  the  Andhra  a  tributary  of 
the  Indrayani,  and  the  Shivganga  and  Karha  tributaries  of  the 
Nira.  The  Pashpavati  with  its  feeder  the  Mdndvi  is  a  minor 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Kukdi,  and  the  Pauna  is  a  feeder  of 
the  Mula.  During  the  rainy  season  all  of  these  rivers  flow  with  a 
magniflcent  volume  of  water  and  during  the  hot  season  shrink  to  a 
narrow  thread  in  broad  stretches  of  gravel.  At  intervals  barriers 
of  rock  cross  the  beds  damming  the  stream  into  long  pools. 

The  famous  temple  of  Bhimdshankar  on  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyddris  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Khaudala,  marks  the  source 
of  the  Bhima.  From  a  height  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  river  falls  over  terraces  of  rock  some  600  feet  in  the  first  five 
miles.  Further  east,  with  a  general  course  to  the  south-east,  it 
flows  thirty-six  miles  through  the  very  narrow  and  ragged  valley 
of  Bhimner.  On  its  way  it  passes  the  large  villages  of  Vdda,  Chas, 
and  Khed;  and  near  the  village  of  Pimpalgaon  from  the  right 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Bh^ma,  and  at  Tulapur  the  waters  of  the 
Indrdyani.  From  Tulapur  it  bends  to  the  south,  skirting  the  Haveli 
sub-division,  and  after  receiving  from  the  left  the  waters  of  the  Vel 
about  five  miles  below Talegaon-Dhamdhere,  it  turns  again  north-east 
to  Mahdlungi,  a  point  sixteen  miles  east  of  Tuldpur.  Then  running 
south  for  about  nine  miles,  at  the  village  of  Rdnjangaon  it  is  joined 
from  the  right  by  the  Mula-Mutha.  This  point  is  1591  feet  above 
the  sea  level  or  475  feet  below  the  village  of  Vdda.  From 
Btojangaon  the  Bhima  runs  south-east  with  a  winding  course  of 
about  fourteen  miles,  till,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  district,  it 
receives  from  the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ghod.  After  meeting  the 
Ghod,  the  Bhima's  course  is  very  winding,  the  stream  at  Diks41 
flowing  north-west  for  some  miles.  Finally  at  the  extreme  south- 
east comer  of  the  district,  after  a  deep  southward  bend  round  the 
east  of  Ind^pur,  it  is  joined  from  the  right  by  the  Nira.  The  banks 
of  the  Bhima  are  generally  low  and  after  its  meeting  with  the 
Indrayani  are  entirely  alluvial.  Here  and  there,  where  the  winding 
stream  has  cut  deep  into  the  soft  mould,  are  steep  banks  of  great 
height,  but  in  such  places  the  opposite  bank  is  correspondingly  low. 
In  places  where  a  ridge  of  basalt  throws  a  barrier  across  the  stream^ 
the  banks  are  wild  and  rooky,  and  the  water,  dammed  into  a  long 
deep  pool,  forces  its  way  over  the  rocks  in  sounding  rapids.  Except 
in  such  places  the  bed  of  the  Bhima  is  gravelly  and  in  the  fear 
season  has  but  a  slender  stream.    Here  and  there  muddy  deposits 
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yield  crops  of  wheat  or  vegetables  and  even  the  sand  is  planted 
with  melons. 

The  YsL  rises  at  Dhdkle  in  a  spur  of  the  Sahy^uiris  near  the 
centre  of  Eiied.  It  flows  south-east  nearly  parallel  with  the  Bhima^ 
and,  abont  five  miles  below  Talegaon-Dhamdhere,  falls  into  the 
Bhima  after  a  coarse  of  nearly  forty  miles. 

The  Ghod  rises  near  Ahnpe  on  the  crest  of  the  Sahyfidris,  nine 
miles  north  of  the  source  of  the  Bhima,  at  a  height  of  about  2700 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  st^ep  winding  course,  with  a  fall  of  about 
800  feet,  brings  it  sixteen  miles  east  to  Ambegaon.  From  Ambegaon 
it  mns  east-south-east,  and  passing  the  large  villages  of  Ghoda  and 
Vadgaon  on  the  north  border  of  Khed,  is  joined  from  the  left  by 
the  Mina.  From  here  for  about  twenty-five  miles  till  it  receives 
the  Kukdi,  about  six  miles  above  the  camp  of  Sirur,  and  for  about 
twenty  miles  further  till  it  falls  into  the  Bhima,  the  Ghod  with  a 
very  winding  coarse  keeps,  on  the  whole,  south-east  along  the 
Poona-Ahmadnagar  boundary.  Near  the  Sahyddris  the  course  of 
the  Ghod  is  varied  and  picturesque,  the  stream  dashing  over  rocky 
ledges  or  lying  in  long  still  pools  between  woody  banks.  At  Pargaon 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mina  about  forty-five  miles  from  its  source, 
the  valley  changes  into  the  level  plain  of  Kavtha,  about  ten  miles 
wide,  through  which  the  Ghod  flows  over  a  rocky  bed  between  bare 
banks.  The  water  of  the  Ohod  is  famed  for  its  wholesomeness,  a 
character  which  analysis  bears  out. 

The  BhIha  rises  in  the  Sahyddris  about  six  miles  south  of 
Bhimdshankar.  It  winds  between  banks  150  feet  high  down  the 
valley  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Bhdmner,  and  after  a  south- 
easterly course  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  falls  from  the  right 
into  the  Bhima  near  the  village  of  Pimpalgaon.  The  Bhdma  valley 
from  its  beginning  about  seven  miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris,  continues 
level,  and  gradually  widens  eastward  for  fourteen  miles.  The  stream 
flows  150  feet  below  the  cultivated  lands,  which  are  on  a  higher 
terrace. 

The  IndbAtaki  rises  near  Kurvande  village  at  the  head  of  the 
Knrvande  pass  on  the  crest  of  the  Sahyd,dris  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Lonavli,  and  flows  on  the  whole  east  through  the  Nane-mdval 
and  past  the  village  of  Ndna  till  after  sixteen  miles  it  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  Andhra.  It  then  enters  the  open  country  and  passes 
twelve  miles  east  to  Dehu,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  sacred  to  the  Vdni 
saint  Tuk&ram.  From  Dehu  it  flows  twelve  miles  south-east  by  the 
village  of  Alandi,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  sacred  to  Dnydneshvar,  and 
after  keeping  south-east  for  about  twenty  miles,  tarns  north  and 
meets  the  Bhima  near  Tulapur  after  a  course  of  about  sixty  miles. 

The  MvUk  or  Mula-Mxjtha  is  formed  of  seven  streams  which  rise 
various  points  along  the  crest  of  the  SahyMris  between  eight 
I  twenty-two  miles  south  of  the  Bor  pass.  The  united  stream 
»p8  nearly  east  to  La  via  about  five  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Paud 
I'  Jch  gives  the  valley  the  name  of  Paud-khore.  From  Lavla,  with 
I  my  windings,  it  passes  east  to  Poena,  receiving  on  the  way  the 
I    ana  on  the  left,  and  at  Poena  the  Mutha  on  the  right,  and  then 
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under  the  name  of  Mala-Mutha  winds  east  till  at  B^njangaon  Sandas 
it  reaches  the  Bhima  after  a  total  course  of  about  seventy  miles. 

The  NiKA  has  its  source  in  the  Bhor  state  in  the  spur  of  the 
Sahyddris  which  is  crowned  by  the  fort  of  Torna.  It  flows  north-east 
till  it  reaches  the  southern  border  of  Poena  where  it  is  joined  from 
the  north  by  the  Shivganga.  Prom  this  it  tarns  east  and  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  district,  separating  it  from  S^tdra,  the 
Phaltan  state,  and  ShoMpur.  It  finally  falls  into  the  Bhima  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  district  near  Narsingpur  after  a  course  of 
about  a  hundred  miles. 

The  KuKDi  rises  at  Pur,  two  miles  west  of  Chd?and  near  the  N^na 
pass  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  district,  and  runs  south-east  by 
the  town  and  fort  of  Junnar  twenty-four  miles  to  Pimpalvandi. 
From  Pimpalvandi  it  flows  south-east  for  thirty  miles,  passes  into 
the  Pdmer  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  falls  into  the  Ghod  six 
miles  north-west  of  the  Sirur  camp  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Sirup 
sub-division.  The  valley  of  this  river  occupies  greater  part  of 
Junnar. 

The  MiNA  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Dhak  in  the  west  of  Junnar 
and  flows  east  through  the  rich  vale  known  as  Minner.  In  the  rainy 
season,  during  the  first  two  miles  of  its  course,  the  river  overflows 
lis  banks  and  causes  much  damage.  In  the  lands  of  the  Kusur 
village,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  source,  the  river  is  crossed  by 
a  dam  known  as  the  Tdmbnala  dam  from  which  a  canal  formerly 
carried  water  to  Vdglohore  where  there  is  at  present  a  grove  of 
mango  trees.  From  this  the  Mina  flows  to  Ndrdyangaon  on  the 
Poena  and  Nasik  road,  \?here  there  is  another  useful  dam  for  irriga- 
tion. There  is  also  a  dam  at  Vaduj  two  miles  south-east  of  Kusur. 
Past  Ndrdyangaon,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  good  modern  bridge, 
the  Mina  joins  the  Ghod  at  Pdrgaon,  leaving  the  fort  of  Nardyangad 
to  its  left. 

The  Andhra  rises  in  the  SahyMris  near  the  Sdvle  pass,  about 
2250  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  source  is  at  the  head  of  a  broad  valley 
which  runs  west  to  the  crest  of  a  scarp  whose  base  is  in  the 
Konkan.  It  flows  south-east  along  a  bed  100  to  150  feet  below  the 
cultivated  land,  through  one  of  the  openest  valleys  in  the  district,  for 
eighteen  miles,  and  joins  the  Indrdyani  on  its  north  bank  near  the 
village  of  BAjpuri. 

The  MuTHA,  which  gives  its  name  to  glen  Mutha  or  Mutha-khore^ 
rises  in  a  mass  of  hills  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadris  nearly  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  hill -side  it  enters  a  gorge  or  valley  so 
narrow  that  the  bases  of  the  hills  stretch  to  within  forty  or  fifty 
yards  of  the  river-bank.  During  the  first  twenty  miles  of  its  course 
the  Mutha  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Pant  Sachiv.  Imme- 
diately after  entering  the  Poena  district  the  current  of  the  river 
is  checked  by  the  great  Khadakvasla  dam  about  ten  miles  further 
down.  This  dam  has  turned  the  valleys  of  the  Mutha  and  of  its 
feeders  the  two  Musas  into  a  lake  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Below  the  dam  the  Mutha 
flows  north-east  past  Parvati  hill  by  the  north-west  limit  of  the 
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city  of  Poonaj  till  it  joins  the  Mala  at  a  point  known  as  the  meeting 
or  9angam^ 

The  Eabha  rises  a  few  miles  east  of  Sinhgad  and  with  a  aonth- 
easterlv  coarse  of  less  than  sixty  miles  through  the  Parandhar  and 
Bhimthadi  sab-divisions'  falls  into  the  Nira  near  Songaon  in  the 
sonth-eastem  comer  of  the  Bdr^mati  petty  division  of  Bhimthadi. 

The  Shivganga  rises  on  the  soath  slopes  of  Sinhgad  and  flows 
east  for  about  six  miles  to  Shiv^pur  and  then  south  for  about  ten 
miles  to  the  Pant  Sachiv's. village  of  Nasrdpur^  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Khanind.  From  Nasr&pxu',  under  the  name  of  Gunjavni^  it 
passes  south-east  for  about  six  miles  and  falls  into  the  ]N  ira  near 
Kenjal  in  Purandhar. 

The  PushfIvati  rises  near  the  Mdlsej  pass  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Junnar  sub-division.  It  flows  down  Madhner  by  the 
villages  of  Pimpalgaon-joga  and  Ud^pur^  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Mina  river,  and  joins  the  Kukdi  at  the  village  of  Yedgaon,  about 
eight  mil^  east  of  Junnar.  Near  Uddpur  the  river  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ad. 

The  Pauka  rises  on  the  crest  of  the  Sahy&dris  south  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the  Indr&yani  valley 
and  includes  the  fortified  summits  of  Lohogad  and  Vis^pur.  It  flows 
at  first  nearly  east  along  the  winding  vale  of  Pauna  or  Paun^m&val, 
till^  leaving  the  rugged  westlands^  it  turns  south-east^  and^  after  a 
Tery  winding  course^  joins  the  Mula  from  the  north  near  D&pudi. 
At  the  village  of  Ambegaon^  about  six  miles  east  of  its  source^  the 
bed  of  the  Pauna  is  about  1820  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  district  has  no  natural  lakes^  but  six  artificial  lakes  provide 
a  cansiderable  supply  of  water.  Of  the  six  artificial  lakes  two  are 
in  Haveli^  at  Khadakv^a  a.nd  K^traj ;  three  are  in  Bhimthadi^  at 
E&Burdi,  MiLtoba^  and  Shirsuphal ;  and  one  is  at  Bh^dalv^di  in 
Indipur.  Details  of  these  lakes  are  given  in  Chapter  lY.  under 
Irrigation. 

Besides  these  six  main  lakes  there  are  considerable  reservoirs  at 
Baur,  K^mbra^  Ehand^^  Karanjgaon^  E[^rla,  Mundharva^  Talegaon- 
Ddbhide,  Uksin,  and  Yalvhan,  m  the  M^val  sub-division;  at  Jejuri 
in  Purandhar ;  at  P&sh&a  in  HaveU ;  at  Pdtas  in  Bhimthadi ;  and  at 
Indilpur. 

Almost  the  whole  rock  of  Poena  is  stratified  trap.  Beds  of  basalt 
and  amygdaloid  alternate,  whose  upper  and  lower  planes  are  strike- 
ingly  parallel  with  each  other,  and,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  judge, 
with  the  horizon.  Barometrical  measurements  and  the  course  of  the 
rivers  show  a  fall  in  level  to  the  east-south-east  and  south-east. 

~  ke  the  rise  from  the  Eonkan  the  fall  eastwards  from  the  crest 
<  Jie  Sahy^ris  is  by  strata  or  terraces.  These  terraces  occur  at 
I  db  longer  intervals  towards  the  east  than  towards  the  west,  and 
a  80  much  lower  that,  particularly  in  the  east,  they  escape  the  eye 
c    the  casual  observer.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchar  on  tha 
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Ghod  river,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Khed,  fiye  terraces  rise 
above  each  other  from  east  to  west  so  distinctly  marked  that  the 
parallelism  of  their  planes  to  each  other  and  to  the  horizon  seems 
artificial.  Many  insulated  tablelands  have  also  an  artificial  character, 
looking  like  trancated  cones  when  seen  endways.  Other  insulated 
hills  such  as  Tikona  or  the  three-cornered  in  the  Fauna  valley, 
Shivner  near  Junnar,  and  Lohogad  near  Londvli  are  triangular  in 
their  superficial  planes. 

Mighty  scarps  occasionally  occur  in  the  Sahyddris,  the  numerous 
strata  instead  of  being  arranged  in  steps  forming  an  unbroken 
wall.  At  the  Ahupe  pass,  at  the  source  of  the  Ghod  river,  the  wall 
or  scarp  is  fully  1500  feet  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strata  or 
steps  are  sometimes  worn  into  a  sharp  slope.  This  is  due  to  a 
succession  of  beds  of  soft  amygdaloid  without  any  intervening  layers 
of  basalt  whose  edges  weather  away  and  leave  an  unbroken  slope. 
But  as  a  rule  three  or  fonr  beds  of  the  soft  amygdaloid  occur 
between  two  strata  of  compact  basalt.  The  soft  amygdaloid  wears 
into  a  slope  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  trees,  while  the  hard  black 
basalt,  thoagh  its  base  may  be  buried  in  earth  and  stones  from  the 
amygdaloid  above,  rises  from  the  wooded  belt  with  majestic  etFect, 
its  black  front  shining  from  the  fringe  of  green.  It  is  these  girdles 
of  smooth  lofty  basalt  walls  rising  one  within  the  other  that  make 
so  many  of  the  Deccan  hills  natural  forts  of  amazing  strength. 

In  the  alternation  of  strata  there  is  no  uniformity,  bat  as  in 
sedimentary  rocks  the  general  level,  thickness,  and  extent  of  a 
stratum  are  preserved  on  both  sides  of  a  valley.  The  basalt  and 
hardest  amygdaloids  are  traceable  for  miles  in  the  parallel  spurs  or 
ranges,  but  the  imbedded  minerals  and  even  the  texture  vary  in 
very  short  distances. 

Columnar  Ba$aU$.        A  great  geological  feature  of  the  Deccan  is  its  columnar  basalts. 

The  basalts  and  hardest  amygdaloids  run  so  much  into  each  other 
that  except  the  lines  of  horizontal  stratification,  the  separation  is 
not  always  distinct.  Prismatic  disposition  is  more  marked  and  per- 
fect in  the  basalts  than  in  the  amygdaloids,  and  the  more  or  less 
perfect  development  of  determinate  forms  depends  on  the  compact- 
ness and  constituents  of  the  rock.  Basalts  and  amygdaloids,  how- 
ever compact,  rarely  form  columns  if  they  have  much  imbedded 
matter.  PeriEect  columns  are  generally  small,  of  four  five  or  six 
sides,  but  prismatic  structure  sometimes  shows  itself  in  basaltic  and 
amygdaloidal  columns  many  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  low  table- 
land of  Earde  near  Sirur,  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  east  of 
the  Sahyddris,  columnar  basalt  occupies  an  area  of  many  square 
miles.  Small  columns  occur  in  most  of  the  slopes  of  the  narrow 
winding  valleys  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  platforms.  On  many 
tablelands,  tops  or  terminal  planes  of  columns  form  a  pavement. 
The  perfect  columns  in  the  Banks  are  generally  small  with  four  five 
or  six  sides,  resting  on  a  layer  of  basalt  or  amygdaloid.  In  some 
spots  the  columns  are  separate,  in  others  they  are  joined  together. 
In  a  mass  of  columns  in  the  face  of  the  tableland  towards 
Sirur  the  columns  are  of  different  lengths,  but  spring  from  the  same 
level.    Ad  the  wash  of  monsoon  torrents  has   swept  away  "vxcftt 
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sedions  or  artdoolatioiis  of  the  outer  columns  than  of  the  inner 
oolumnSy  their  tops  form  a  natural  flight  of  steps.  The  columns  of 
this  tableland  are  for  the  most  part  upright^  but  some  of  them  stand 
at  various  anglesj  usually  at  45^.  Near  the  village  of  Earde  they  lean 
from  the  east  and  west  towards  a  central  upright  mass.  These  are 
aboutfonrteenfeetinlength  and  are  not  jointed.  In  a  mass  of  columns 
facing  the  west^  two  miles  south  of  the  cavalry  lines  at  Sirur^  some 
are  bent  and  not  jointed.  At  Ehadkdla^  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Poona,  between  Talegaon  and  Lohogad,  a  cutting  for  the  Bor 
pass  road  shows  a  pile  of  numerous  small  horizontal  columns. 
Imperfect  columns  occur  in  the  rocky  banks  of  a  stream  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  village  of  Yevat.  On  the  right  bank  they 
are  so  marked  and  so  strange  that  the  people  worship  them  and  paint 
them  with  red  lead.  Columns  also  occur  in  the  watercourses  near 
Eadus,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Khed.  The  basalt  is  bluish  grey  and 
compact,  vitrious  in  hue,  and  sharp  in  fracture.  The  rocky  banks 
of  the  Kukdi  at  J^mbut  in  Sirur  about  twenty-six  miles  south-east 
of  Junnar,  show  a  strong  tendency  to  form  large  columns.  At  the 
west  end  of  Sinhgad  top,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea^  is  a  sheet 
of  rock  paved  with  five-cornered  slabs,  no  doubt  the  ends  of  basalt 
columns.  A  pavement  of  basalt  columns  occurs  also  in  the  hill-fort 
of  Harishchandragad  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Sinhgad ;  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mula  river  at  Gorgaon;  and  in  a  scarp  which  runs  into 
the  Eonkan  about  three  miles  from  the  Ndna  pas& 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Poena  rocks  is  the  general 
diffusion  of  basalt  balls,  rounded  or  oval  masses  of  compact  basalt 
with  concentric  layers  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  These  concretions 
are  usually  found  at  the  base  of  hills,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
decomposing  strata.  But  on  the  hill  behind  the  rifle  range  at  Poena 
they  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  area  of  tableland.  They  are 
abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau  near  P^bal  in  the  west  of 
Sirur,  and  fine  specimens  occur  near  the  village  of  EhadkiUa,  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Poena,  along  with  the  level  basaltic  columns 
which  have  been  already  noticed.^ 

The  basaltic  dikes  of  the  district  are  all  upright,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  caused  any  disturbance  or  dislocation  in  the  strata  of  basalt 
and  amygdaloid  through  which  they  have  passed.  Two  dikes  run 
obliquely  across  the  Indrdyani  valley,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of 
Poena,  and  intersect  each  other.  They  are  about  four  feet  thick  and 
cut  through  Aygdaloidal  strata.  A  prismatic  disposition  is  generally 
observable  in  the  fracture,  and  from  one  of  them  was  obtained  a 
square  prism  which  lay  at  right  angles  to  the  dike.  The  Bor  pass  road, 
wiiich  runs  through  this  valley  to  Panvel,  is  frequently  crossed  by 
ridges  which  are  presumed  to  be  the  outcrops  of  dikes.    A  dike  may  be 

en  from  the  Poena  cantonments  on  the  southern  slope  of  an  insulated 
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JO  rertical  sectioiui  of  the  nuclei  in  which  these  balls  were  embedded  show  ten  to 
sen  oonoentric  layers  of  friable  grey  stone  which  in  some  instances  is  fonnd 
Aet  the  needle.     Specimens  of  we  nuclei  were  compared  with  a  mass  bronsht 

B  Urn  Sollatftra  at  Naplee  and  ^nite  similar  in  aspect,  colour,  hardness  and  wei|pit. 
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OiapterL         hill   near  the  villages  of  Bosri  and  Dighi,  seren  and  a  half  miles 
D^gcr^^aa,        north  of  Poona.    It  is  aboat  four  feet  thick^  has  a  transverse  prismatic 

fracture,  is  compact,  and  rons  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  sonth 

°^"  face  of  the  hill,  but  does  not  show  on  the  north  slope.     A  similar  dike 

BataU  Dikes,        occuTS  in  a  hill  at  Mubre,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Poena.     The 

finest  specimen  is  the  dike  which  rons  vertically  from  east  to  west 
throagh  the  hill-fort  of  Harishchandragad.  It  is  first  seen  abont 
4000  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  scarp  of  six  or  seven  feet  thick  on 
the  way  up  the  hill  from  Kirishvar  on  the  sonth^east.  It  crosses 
the  path  and  its  prismatic  fractures  at  right  angles  to  its  planes 
form  a  few  natural  steps.  It  can  be  traced  for  about  300  feet  of 
perpendicular  height.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  the  fort, 
about  a  mile  to  the  westward,  it  appears  at  intervals  cutting  through 
basaltic  and  amygdaloidal  strata.  It  passes  west,  but  whether  it 
appears  on  the  western  scarp  is  not  known. 

Iron-Clay.  The  next  distinctive  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  layers  of  red 

iron-clay  which  underlie  thick  strata  of  basalt  or  amygdaloid.  The 
rock  makes  a  red  streak  on  paper,  and  does  not  affect  the  needle. 
It  is  found  crumbled  to  dust  near  the  basaltic  columns  at  Sirur.  In 
the  scarps  of  the  hill-fort  of  Harishchandragad  and  in  Shivner  near 
Junnar,  famous  for  its  rock-cut  caves,  red  clay  is  found  compact  and 
homogeneous,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  earthy  jasper.  In  these  localities 
it  lies  under  300  to  600  feet  of  basalt.  In  Harishchandragad  it  is 
about  three  feet  thick ;  in  Shivner  one  foot. 

Singular  heaps  of  rocks  and  stones,  twenty  to  seventy  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  the  same  in  height,  occur  at  Patas  in  Bhim- 
thadi  These  are  found  only  in  the  open  Deccan,  never  in  the  western 
hilly  tracts.  Especially  in  the  western  hilly  tracts  large  areas  of  bare 
sheet-rock  occur.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  examples  are  at 
L^kangaon  about  twenty  miles  from  Junnar,  in  the  Ghod  valley, 
and  in  Harishchandragad.  This  sheet-rock  abounds  with  narrow 
vertical  veins  of  quartz  and  chalcedony.  When  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, the  vein  splits  in  the  centre,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  its 
walls,  the  interior  being  drusy  with  quartz  crystals.  The  walls 
consist  of  layers  of  chalcedony,  cachalong,  homstone,  and  semi-opal. 
These  veins  supply  the  majority  of  the  siliceous  minerals  which  are 
so  abundantly  strewed  over  the  Deccan. 

The  structure  and  mineral  composition  of  the  Poona  trap  vary 
exceedingly  within  short  distances,  even  in  the  same  sHatum.  Still 
the  predominant  character  does  not  disappear,  although  the  basalt 
in  a  continuous  bed  may  pass  from  close-grained  compact  and  almost 
black  to  gray  amygdaloidal  and  externally  decomposmg.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  amygdaloids.  A  variety  of  compact  basalt 
of  an  intense  dark  colour  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  It  is  of 
great  weight  and  remarkable  hardness.  The  natives  use  it  to  work 
into  idols,  for  pedestals  to  the  wooden  columns  in  their  mansions, 
and  for  inscription  slabs.  The  bulls  of  the  size  of  life,  always 
placed  before  Shiv's  temples,  are  cut  out  of  this  variety  at  the 
renowned  Bholeshvar.  Some  of  the  pedestals  in  the  gateway  of  the 
Mdnkeshvar  palace  at  Tembhurni  in  the  adjoining  Karmdla  sub* 
division  of  ShoUpur  shine  like  mirrors. 
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In  Harishcliandragad  quartz  amygdaloid  prevails.  A  small 
cellular  and  pisiform  variety  is  found  in  the  cave  temples  of  K^rla^ 
Junnar^  and  the  TS&iiighAt,  all  of  whicli  are  excavated  in  basaltic 
or  amygdaloidal  strata^  and  some  of  the  sculptured  figures  appear 
as  if  marked  by  small-pox.  The  stilbite  or  heulandite  amygdaloid 
is  of  very  conmion  occurrence.  The  stone  usually  selected  for 
building  is  of  various  shades  of  gray  or  bluish  grs^y^  as  hornblende 
disseminated  in  very  small  crystals  works  much  easier  than  some 
of  the  compactor  basalts  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The  temple  of 
Bholeshvar,  with  its  innumerable  figures  and  laboured  ornaments 
in  deep  relief^  is  built  of  this  variety  of  trap,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  green-stone  although  less  crystalline  than  the  European  green* 
stone.  One  variety  which  is  sometimes  carelessly  used  for  building 
has  the  structure  and  much  of  the  external  character  of  the  last, 
but  in  weathering  peels  off  and  the  buildings  fall  to  ruin.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  great  temple  in  Harishchandragad. 

Two  other  remarkable  rocks  have  not  been  noticed  by  authors  on 
European  geology.  The  first  is  an  amygdaloid  in  which  compact 
stilbite  is  imbedded  in  a  vermicular  form.  One  of  its  localities  is 
the  insulated  hill  on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Parvati  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Poena.  The  otner  rock  occurs  as  a  thick 
stratum  of  amygdaloid  at  the  height  of  4000  feet  in  the  hiQ-f orts  of 
Harishchandragad  and  Purandha^,  and  at  the  height  of  1800  feet 
in  the  bed  of  the  Ghod  river  near  Sirur.  The  matrix  resembles  that 
of  other  amygdaloids,  but  the  mineral  imbedded  is  a  glassy  felspar 
in  tables  resembling  cleavelandite  crossing  each  other  at  various 
angles  and  so  abundant  as  to  form  one-half  of  the  mass. 

In  digging  wells  in  the  Poena  cantonment,  splendid  specimens  of 
ichthyophthalmite  have  been  found  and  in  and  near  the  Mula-Mutha 
fine  specimens  of  heliotrope  and  coloured  quartz  occur.  Common 
salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  also  recorded  from  several  parts  of  the 
district.  Some  account  of  the  deposits  is  given  imder  minerals  in 
the  Production  Chapter. 

Its  height  above  the  sea,  its  freedom  from  alluvial  deposits,  and  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  breezes,  make  the  climate  of  Poena  dry  and 
invigorating  and  better  suited  to  European  constitutions  than  most 
Indian  climate&  The  air  is  lighter,  the  cold  more  bracing,  and  the 
heat  less  oppressive  than  in  most  parts  of  Western  or  Southern  India. 

The  Poona  year  may  be  divided  into  three  seasons :  the  cold 
season  from  November  to  February,  the  hot  season  from  March  to 
June,  and  the  wet  season  from  Jtme  to  October.  The  cold  season 
begins  in  November  and  ends  in  February.  The  coldest  month  is 
January  which  in  1872  showed  a  mean  temperature  of  70^.  Cold 
h^  winds  prevail  with  sea  breezes  mostly  after  sun-down. 

lie  hot  season  may  be  said  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  March  and 
.  in  June,  though  the  Jhot  winds  and  the  chief  characteristics  of 
hot  weather  are  over  by  the  middle  of  May.  At  the  beginning 
he  hot  weather  the  wind  blows  from  the  east  in  the  morning 
.  from  the  west  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  hot 
^  kiher,  except  during  thunderstorms,  there  is  no  easterly  or  land 
1    ''.    The  sea  breeze  sets  in  about  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
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somewhat  earlier  in  the  extreme  west.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
weather  the  temperature  rises  suddenly  with  scorching  variable 
winds  from  the  north-west  and  west  in  the  centre  of  the  district, 
and  from  the  east  in  the  east  of  the  district.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  the  temperature  at  Poena  sometimes  rises  over  100®,  the 
sun's  rays  being  then  nearly  vertical  for  weeks.  Thunderstorms 
occasionally  break  the  heat  but  they  are  generally  accompanied 
by  cloudy  and  sultry  weather.^  During  the  hot  season  the  air  is 
darkened  by  a  dry  haze.  April  and  May,  though  the  hottest,  are 
not  the  dryest  months.  The  sun  beating  on  the  ocean  in  the 
middle  of  March  raises  large  masses  of  vapour  which  continue  to 
increase  as  the  sun  passes  north.  The  westerly  winds  carry  this 
vapour  across  the  Konkan  and  over  the  west  Deccan.  In  the 
western  hills,  from  about  the  tenth  of  May,  the  vapour  begins 
to  condense  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in  heavy  dews  and 
refreshing  mists,  and  over  the  centre  and  east  it  gathers  in  great 
thunderclouds.  In  the  east  and  centre  of  the  district,  sometimes 
early  in  May,  but  as  a  rule  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  month, 
after  three  or  four  oppressive  days,  in  the  afternoon  clouds  gather 
in  the  east  in  great  masses,  and  with  a  strong  blast  from  the  north- 
east drive  west  with  thunder  and  heavy  rain. 

Over  the  whole  district  the  chief  supply  of  rain  is  from  the  sontlt* 
west  monsoon  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  June  and  lasts  till 
the  end  of  September.  The  returns  show  such  marked  variations 
from  year  to  year  at  the  different  rain  stations  and  such  great 
differences  in  the  average  fall  at  stations  at  no  great  distance  apart, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  divide  the  district  according  to  its  rainfalL* 


'  The  following  account  of  a  storm  which  broke  over  Poena  on  the  SSnd  of  M^y 
1847  i«  taken  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  IX.  191, 
192  :  There  had  been  a  thuDderstorm  the  evening  before,  bat  on  the  22nd  the  aky 
was  clear  though  the  air  was  hot  and  heavy.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  a  dense 
mass  of  clouds  rose  in  the  south-east  and  passed  to  the  north-west  bearing  about 
north-east  from  the  cantonment.  At  half-past  four  the  sky  was  still  clear  in  the 
west,  but  ill  the  east  an  arch  of  cumulus  clouds  had  gathered,  and,  thouj^h  the  air  was 
deadly  still,  the  clouds  moved  rapidly  west  shrouding  the  country  in  gloom  with 
unceasing  lightninc  and  thunder.  Suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  air  was  broken  by  m 
violent  gust  from  tne  south-west  as  if  the  air  was  sucked  in  by  the  cominff  tempest 
whose  front  was  now  high  overhead  hurryine  in  a  rapid  scud  to  the  west^  With  tbe 
first  movement  of  the  air  came  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  hailstones.  This  lasted  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  followed  a  short  calm  during  which  heavy  masses  of  wild  and  broken 
clouds  kept  rolling  from  the  north-east  and  drifting  westward  overhead.  Ten  or  twelve 
minutes  luter  the  gust  from  the  south-west  had  passed,  the  wind  began  anew  with  greet 
force  veering  from  the  north  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  south-east,  and  finally  in 
about  twenty  minutes  turning  back  to  the  south-west.  During  these  changes  of  wind 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  with  very  large  hailstones  so  close  that  six  or  eight  could  be 
counted  on  a  square  foot  By  a  quarter  to  six  the  storm  seemed  nearly  spent,  and  the 
sky  to  the  east  was  clearing.  In  one  hour  an  inch  and  a  half  of  rain  had  fallen.  Many 
of  the  hailstones  were  of  the  size  of  a  musket- ball  or  a  pigeon's  e£K,  tiie  largest  falling 
about  the  middle  of  the  storm  when  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  and  north* 
east.  The  shape  of  almost  all  was  oblonff  and  their  structure  concentric  layers  of  f roxen 
water.  One  was  found  an  inch  in  £ameter,  and  it  must  have  lost  some  balk  in 
passing  through  the  hot  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
storm  the  thermometer  was  at  90**  in  the  house,  in  half  an  hour  it  went  down  to  78\ 
and  when  the  storm  was  over  it  stood  at  IV.  The  dew  point  had  been  74*'  in  the 
morning,  it  rose  to  78**  by  four,  and  again  fell  to  68%  By  six  the  temportnoaa  clouds 
had  passed,  but  still  hung  across  the  western  half  of  the  heavens  with  onoeasing 
lightning  and  thunder. 

s  The  ndn  retains  most  be  received  with  caution.    In  soom  statioiia  little  more  then 
a  beginning  of  accurate  registration  has  been  made. 
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During  the  five  years  ending  1881  the  average  rainfall  at  BAr^mati 
and  at  Ind^pnr  in  the  extreme  east  has  been  as  high  as  the  fall  in 
most  parts  of  the  district  except  close  to  the  Sahy^dris.  But  the 
retorns  for  a  long  series  of  years  show  that^  though  in  some  seasons 
it  is  suflScient  and  occasionsdly  abundant,  the  fall  in  the  east  of  the 
district  is  uncertain.  This  supports  the  usual  local  division  of  the 
district  into  three  belts,  a  western  belt  varying  from  about  twelve 
miles  in  breadth  in  the  north  to  about  twenty -four  in  the  southj 
whose  eastern  limit  passes  through  Junnar^  Ghode,  Khed,  Talegaon- 
D^bhAde,  and  Singhad^  with  a  heavy  and  certain  rainfall ;  a  central 
belt,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty  miles,  the  eastern 
limit  passing  through  Ana,  Bela,  Pdbal,  Loni,  Sdsvad,  Jejuri,  and 
Yalhi,  with  a  moderate  but  regular  rainfall ;  and  the  long  tongue  of 
kmd  that  stretches  east  from  this  line  to  Ind^pur  with  an  uncertain 
and  irregnlar  rainfall. 

For  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1881  returns  are  available  for 
Khadk^a  and  Paud  in  the  western  belt ;  for  Junnar,  Ghoda,  Khed, 
Poona,   and   S^vad  in  the   central  belt;   and  for   Sirur,   Supa, 
Bardmati,  and  Indiipur  in  the  eastern  belt.     In  the  western  belt,  at 
Khadkala.  which  is  about  eleven  miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris  and 
twenty.fiv;  miles  north-west  of  Poona,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1870  the  fall  varied  from  95  inches  in  1863  to  12  inches  in  1861 
and  averaged  about  60  inches,  and  during  the  eleven  years  ending 
1881  it  varied  from  116  inches  in  1875  to  36  inches  in  1880  and 
averaged  60  inches ;  and  Paud,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  east 
of  the  SaJbyddris  and  fifteen   miles  west  of  Poona,    during    the 
ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from    77    inches    in    1861    to    36 
inches  in  1867  and  averaged   52  inches,   and  during  the  eleven 
years  ending  1881  varied  from  88  inches  in  1875  to  87  in  1877 
and  averaged  54  inches.     In  the   central  belt,  Junnar,  which  is 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  the  Sahy&dris  and  forty-five  north  of 
Poona,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from   10  inches 
in  1862  to  35  inches  in  1861  and  averaged  22  inches,  and  during 
the  eleven  years  ending  1881   varied  from  13  inches  in  1873  to  39 
in  1878  and  averaged  22  inches ;  Ghoda,  which  is  eighteen  miles 
from  the  Sahyddris  and  thirty-five  north  of  Poona,  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1870  varied  from  13  inches  in  1862  to  39  in  1861  and 
averaged  23  inches,  and  during  the  eleven  years  ending  1881  varied 
from  12  inches  in  1872  to  36  in  1878  and  averaged  23  inches ;  Ehed, 
which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  SahyMris  and  twenty- 
five  north  of  Poona,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from 
13  inches  in  1864  to  33  in  1870  and  averaged  22  inches,  and  during 
the  eleven  years  ending  1881  varied  from  15  inches  in  1872  to  32 
in  1878  and  averaged  23  inches ;  Poona,  which  is  about  thirty-two 
I  'les  east  of  the  Sahy&dris,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied 
f  )m  17  inches  in  1864  to  47  in  1861  and  averaged  29  inches,  and 
i   ring  the  eleven  years  ending  1881  varied  from  15  inches  in  1876 
t   38  in  1 875  and  averaged  27  inches ;  and  S&svad,  which  is  about 
t  rty  miles  east  of  the  oahyddris  and  fifteen  south-east  of  Poona, 
i  ring  the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from  2  inches  in  1863  to 
8    in  1869  and  averaged  14  inches,  and  during  the  eleven  years 
e  ding  1881  varied  from  15  inches  in  1880  to  38  in    1878  and 
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averaged  21  inches.  In  the  eastern  belt^  Sirur,  which  is  abont 
sixty-two  miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris  and  thirty-six  miles  north- 
east of  Poona,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from  10 
inches  in  1862  to  31  in  1861  and  averaged  19  inches^  and  during 
the  eleven  years  ending  1881  varied  from  11  inches  in  1876  to  24 
in  1878  and  averaged  17  inches;  Supa,  which  is' about  fifty-five 
miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris  and  about  thirty-five  miles  south-east  of 
Poona^  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from  5  inches  in 
1863  and  1865  to  30  in  1861  and  averaged  10  inches,  and*dnring 
the  eleven  years  ending  1881  varied  from  6  inches  in  1876  to  26  in 
1878  and  averaged  17  inches;  B^T&mBti,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris  and  fifty  south-east  of  Poona,  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1870  varied  from  2  inches  in  1861  to  27  in 
1869  and  averaged  16  inches,  and  in  the  eleven  years  ending  1881 
varied  from  8  inches  in  1876  to  29  in  1878  and  averaged  19  inches  ; 
and  Inddpur,  which  is  about  ninety  miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris  and 
twenty-five  south-east  of  Poona,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870 
varied  from  3  inches  in  1863  to  26  inches  in  1869  and  averaged  13 
inches,  and  in  the  eleven  years  ending  1881  varied  from  5  inches  in 
1876  to  29  inches  in  1878  and  averaged  21  inches. 

The  following  are  the  details  : 


PooNA  Rain  RsTURys,  1861  - 

1881, 

From 

Station. 

THl  , 

Sahta 

DftlS. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

TIAJM. 

MUes. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

IQ. 

Khadk&la 

11 

12 

63 

95 

50 

65 

6« 

60 

77 

67 

66 

eo 

Juniutr    

12 

85 

10 

17 

15 

20 

24 

26 

25 

86 

90 

32 

Paud 

15 

77 

53 

66 

44 

46 

69 

86 

61 

89 

61 

U 

Ohoda     

18 

89 

13 

16 

14 

21 

24 

26 

23 

27 

29 

88 

Khed       

24 

28 

21 

15 

13 

17 

20 

21 

26 

29 

S3 

38 

SAsvad     

30 

4 

8 

2 

2 

4 

26 

21 

17 

84 

80 

U 

Poona      

82 

47 

27 

23 

17 

81 

19 

27 

81 

29 

41 

29 

Supa        

62 

SO 

14  . 

6 

8 

5 

6 

31 

10 

28 

26 

10 

62 

2 

•  •  • 

«■• 

•  •• 

... 

•  •fl 

21 

14 

27 

21 

16 

Sirur       

66 

31 

10 

17 

15 

21 

18 

20 

14 

18 

26 

19 

Ind&pur  

90 

33 

12 

8 

10 

6 

6 

30 

8 

26 

24 

IS 

Statics. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Eunmi 

T1AB8. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

KhadUIa 

66 

79 

68 

92 

116 

77 

61 

73 

67 

86 

68 

60 

Junnar    

27 

16 

18 

25 

84 

17 

17 

89 

86 

18 

22 

28 

Paud        

46 

51 

60 

57 

88 

61 

37 

66 

66 

46 

47 

64 

Ohoda     

22 

12 

13 

28 

36 

17 

21 

36 

85 

16 

24 

8S 

Kbed        

24 

15 

22 

29 

81 

18 

17 

82 

89 

23 

83 

88 

S&BTad     

21 

16 

18 

81 

2i 

18 

19 

88 

24 

15 

19 

81 

Poona      

27 

22 

82 

88 

88 

16 

20 

83 

84 

30 

25 

87 

Supa        

22 

19 

14 

26 

15 

6 

15 

26 

20 

16 

12 

IT 

B&rftmati 

17 

21 

10 

26 

10 

8 

27 

99 

26 

19 

19 

19 

Sirnr       

17 

2i 

18 

15 

16 

11 

15 

24 

17 

19 

19 

17 

Ind&por  

15 

26 

14 

27 

31 

6 

88 

29 

21 

18 

86 

31 

Special  returns  compiled  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  Collector  of  Poona^  for 
the  five  years  ending  1882,  separate  the  three  sources  of  rain  supply^ 
the  easterly  thunderstorms  in  May,  the  south-west  rain  between 
June  and  the  end  of  September,  and  rain  from  the  north-east  in 
October  at  the  beginning  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  The  average 
supply  from  the  easterly  thunderstorms  in  May  vaped  from  279 
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in  Poona  to  1*06  at  Khadk&la  and  to  0*50  at  Lon&vla  on  the  crest  of 
the  Sahy^ris ;  the  south*west  supply  varied  from  138*80  at  Londvla 
and  49*91  at  Khadk&la  to  9*83  at  ^edgaon  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  Poona ;  and  the  October  north-east  supply  varied  from  5*96  inches 
at  Bdr^Ltnati  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Poona,  to  2*82  inches  ^t 
Edsurdi  about   twenty-four  miles  east  of  Poona     These  returns, 
which  are   from  twenty  stations,  seem  to  show  that  local  causes, 
probably  the  neighbourhood  of  hills  and  rivers,  greatly  modify  the 
general  influences  which  would  make  the  supply  of  south-west  rain 
decline  with  the  increasing  distance  from  the  western  limit  of  the 
district  and  would  make  the  east  and  north-east  supplies  decline  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  east  of  the  district.    As  regards  the 
early  or  eastern  rainfall  in  May,  of  the  western  stations  Lon&vla  is  20 
or  last  in  the  list,  Khadk^la  is  19,  and  Paud  16 ;  of  the  central 
stations  Jnnnar  is  14,  Ehadakv&sla  12,  Ehed  10,  Jejnri  9,  S^vad  4, 
Talegaon-D&bhade  2,   and  Poona  1 ;  and  of  the  eastern  stations 
EiLsurdi    is  18,  Talegaon-Dhamdhere  17,  Sirur    15,  Ind&pur  13, 
Snpa  11,  Pdtas  8,  Eedgaon  7,  Bdrimati  6,  Sirsuphal  5,  and  Uruli  3. 
As  regards  the  south-west  rainfall,  of  the  western  stations,  Londvla  is 
1,  Ehadk&la  2,  and  Paud  3  ^  of  the  central  stations,  Talegaon-Ddbh&de 
is  4,  Ehadakv&»la  5,  Junnar  6,  Poona  7,  Ehed  8,  Jejuri  10,  and 
Sasvad  12 ;  and  of  the  eastern  stations,  Inddpur  is  9,  Bdr&mati  11, 
P&taa  13,  Sirur  14,  Sirsuphal  15,  Talegaon-Dhamdhere  16,  8upal7, 
TTmli  18,  R^nrdi  19 ;  and  Eedgaon  20.    As  regards  the  north- 
east October  rain,  of  the  western  stations,  Londvla  is  3,  Ehadkdla  7, 
and  Paud  17;  of  the  central  stations,  Poona  is  5,  Ehadakv&sla  6, 
Jejuri  10,  Ehed  12,  Sisvad  13,  Talegaon-D&bhfide  16,  and  Junnar  19 ; 
and  of  ibe  eastern  stations,  Bdrdmati  is  1,  Inddpur  2,   Sirur  4, 
Eedgaon  8,  Snpa  9,  P&tas  11,  Sirsuphal  14,  Talegaon-Dhamdhere 
15,  Uroli  18,  and  EAiirdi  20.    The  details  are : 

Poona  RaiwReturns, 


I 

8ouTH-Win 

Nobth-Eabt 

Eait  Raik  .  1 

lUlH. 

Binr. 

St^ncrn. 

_ 

- 

TOTAIi.       1 

Hat.      1 

JUHITO 

OCTOmiRTO 

NOVXMBnL 

In. 

Ct. 

In.    Ct. 

In.    Ct. 

In. 

Oi.    : 

aJMKWwk            ..,         •••         ... 

0 

60 

188     80 

6       64 

144 

94 

Klixltlkfc      

6 

40     91 

4      80 

66 

17 

Fftlid               ...        ...        ..• 

86 

48       8 

8        9 

68 

80 

TkkKMn-I)ibhid« 

ee 

81      26 

8       87 

87 

18 

KhMlakWM* 

64 

22      87 

4       28 

28 

64 

79 

10     20 

4       29 

26 

28 

Jmuiar          ...       

86 

21      00 

8       07 

26 

98 

16 

16      04 

6       80 

84 

76 

Kll8d                    ...          .,,          ... 

60 
60 

17  21 

18  81 

6       77 
8       96 

84 

24 

48 

86 

Jejuri             ... 

6 

17      20 

4         1 

23 

26 

0M**0                ...           ...          ••• 

84 

16      41 

8       87 

28 

68 

kMIAV                    .#.           ...           .■• 

6 

16       1 

8       97 

22 

4 

VUUT                    ••.          ...          ■•• 

96 

14      84 

4       47 

19 

97 

BIwQphil       

88 

18      70 

8       61 

19 

64 

pU|Wk                    «,.           ...          ... 

68 

12      49 

4         9 

28 

16 

tlmli             

47 

11      68 

8         8 

17 

8 

thlcgaoD-Dhaiiidhcfe 

10 

18      80 

8       28 

17 

68 

Ked^pMm        ... 

11 

9      88 

4        19 

16 

18 

Kteurtll          

0 

11      80 

8       88 

16 

U 

n  the  city  of  Poona  during  the  twenty-six  years  ending  1881  the 
y<  rly  rainfall  has  varied  from  20  to  67  and  averaged  29  inches.  The 
d<  ^ilsare: 
aiQ-8 
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Pooka  City  Ybarlv  Haixfall,  1866-1881* 


TempercUure. 


Tbir. 

Inches. 

Ybar. 

Inches. 

Ykar. 

Inches. 

TSAE. 

Inches. 

1856 

21 

1863 

S6 

1870 

87 

1877 

20 

1857 

28 

1864 

22 

1871 

28 

1878 

83 

1858 

•  •• 

1865 

84 

1872 

22 

1879 

84 

1859 

41 

1866 

23 

1873 

26 

1880 

20 

1860 

S9 

1867 

80 

1874 

39 

1861 

26 

1861 

67 

1868 

88 

1875 

»•• 

1»62 

3d 

1869 

27 

1876 

•  •■ 

Information^  compiled  by  Mr.  Chambers  shows  that  in  Poona  city, 
during  the  seventeen  years  ending  1872,  the  average  monthly  fall  of 
rain  varied  from  0*29  in  December  to  6*89  in  July.  The  details  are  : 

Poona  City  Monthly  Rainfall,  1856-1872, 


Month. 

Inches. 

MOKTO. 

Inches. 

MOKTQ. 

Inches. 

MORTU. 

Inches. 

January  ... 
February... 
March      ... 

■48 

•06 
•31 

April 

May 

June 

•66 
1-56 
619 

July 

August    ... 
September. 

6-89 
5^09 
4-66 

October   ... 
November.. 
December.. 

8-M 
-62 
•29 

During  the  same  period  the  average  number  of  rain  days  varied 
from  0*2  in  February  to  20*1  in  July.     The  details  are  : 

Poona  City  Rain  Days,  1866-1872, 


Month. 

Days. 

MOKTH. 

Days. 

MOKTH. 

Days. 

MOKTB. 

Days. 

January  ... 
February... 
March      ... 

0-6 
0-2 
1-0 

April 

May 

Juno 

1-6 

S-5 

14-2 

July 

August    ... 
September. 

20-1 
19-8 
10-4 

October    ... 
November.. 
December... 

7-4 
1-7 
0-9 

The  greatest  fall  recorded  in  any  one  day  in  each  month  varied 
from  7*90  inches  in  October  to  0*66  inches  in  February.  The 
details  are : 

Poona  City  Greatest  Rain  Days,  1856-1872. 


MOHTH. 

Inches. 

Month.      Inches. 

Month. 

Inches. 

Month. 

Inches. 

January  ... 
February... 
March 

4-68 
■68 
•00 

April       ... 

May 

June 

2-10 
8-15 
6-00 

July 

August    ... 
September. 

3 '66 
2-80 
8-82 

October   ... 
NoTember. 
December.. 

7-90 
l^OO 
1-06 

The  two  daily  observations  taken  at  the  Poona  observatory  at 
9-30  A.M.  and  8-30  p.m.  show  for  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874  a 
mean  temperature  of  79*5^.  The  greatest  excess  of  temperature  was 
1'0°  in  1869  and  the  greatest  decrease  was  1*0®  in  1861.     The  details 


are: 


^  These  detailB  of  rainfall  and  temperature  (18-28)  are  taken  from  CSfaamben' 
Meteorology  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  131-167. 
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POOTA  CltrllMAS  TXUPBtJiTUUI,  1836-1374. 


Above 

AboTO 

Above 

YlAB. 

Kean. 

Genenl 
Mean. 

Yum, 

Mean. 

General 
Mean. 

YSAB. 

Mean. 

General 
Mean. 

1866  ... 

80-1 

+0-6 

1868  ... 

78-7 

-0-8 

1870  ... 

79-2 

-0-8 

1857  ... 

79-1 

-0^ 

1864  ... 

787 

-0-8 

1871  ... 

79-9 

+0-4 

15S8  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1866  ... 

79-8 

+n-8 

1878  ... 

80*2 

+0-7 

1850  ... 

80-3 

+0-8 

1866  ... 

80-3 

+0-5 

1873  ... 

79-7 

+0-2 

1860  ... 

79-6 

+0-1 

1867  ... 

79-6 

•fo-i 

1874  ... 

78-8 

-0-7 

1861  ... 

78-6 

-l-O 

1868  ... 

80*8 

+0-8 

1862  ... 

7»'0 

-0-6 

1868  ... 

80*6 

+1-0 

At  tlie  Poona  observatory,  which  is  in  the  hospital  building  to  tbe 
Bouih  of  the  Ydnavdi  barracks,  besides  rainfall,  thermometer  and 
barometer  readings  have  been  recorded  since  1851.  The  observa- 
tions are  nnder  the  charge  of  the  senior  medical  officer.  The 
record  comprises  two  sets  of  observations  made  every  day  at 
9*30  A.M.  and  at  3-80  p.m.,  and  a  complete  set  of  twenty-four  hourly 
observations  for  one  day  in  every  month.  The  ins^uments  and 
phenomena  noted  at  each  observation  include  the  barometer,  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  cloudiness,  and 
the  rainfall.  Once  a  day  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer 
readings  in  the  shade,  the  maximum  thermometer  readings  exposed  to 
the  sun'srays  at  day  time,and  the  minimum  thermometer  readings  laid 
upon  grass  exposed  to  the  sky  at  night  are  recorded.  The  observa- 
tions are  registered  on  printed  forms  which  when  filled  are  forward- 
ed Igr  the  bead  of  the  medical  department  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  UoULba  Observatory  in  Bombay  where  the  calculations  are  checked 
and  the  results  compiled.  Once  a  year  the  registers  and  compilation 
are  sent  by  tbe  Superintendent  to  Qovemment  to  be  forwarded  to  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  Poona  observatory  has 
latticed  doors  at  the  north  and  south  ends  to  admit  the  air.  The 
thermometers  are  fixed  on  horizontal  blocks  of  wood  projecting 
from  the  wall  with  their  bulbs  about  1^  inches  off  the  wall  and 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  adopted  monthly  and  annual  mean  temperatures  of  tbe  three 
stations  of  Poona,  Kirkee,  and  Purandhar,  and  the  ranges  between 
the  greatest  and  least  monthly  means,  are  shown  in  the  following 

table: 

Poona  Tsmpsraturs, 


SlATIOS. 


Kiifceo      .. 
Pa   Ddhar. 


n-4 
n-o 
«r-i 


I 


76-0 
75-0 
71-7 


80-6 
81-0 
76-1 


84*6 
SI'S 
77-0 


88-7 
82*5 
72-8 


a 

9 


78-9 
78-5 
70-8 


76-6 
77-0 
67*8 


1^ 

74-4 
76-0 
66-9 


OQ 


76-0 
76-0 
67-2 


o 

t 

O 


76-6 
80*0 
69*6 


74-6 
77-0 
67-7 


u 

I 


71-7 
71-0 
64*2 


a  8 


76-8 
77-0 
69-7 


Bang«y 


18-2 
11-6 
12-6 


.  Ji  examination  of  tbe  temperature  returns  in  the  city  of  Poona 
for  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874  shows  that  during  four  months 
in  Jie  year,  March  April  May  and  June,  the  temperature  was  above, 
and  that  during  tbe  eight  ramy  months  the  temperature  was  below 
ih(  mean. 
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Adopting  tte  return  corrected  for  the  daily  inequality,  Jaoaary 
was  the  coldest  month  with  an  averse  o£  54°  below  the  meaa, 
December  came  next  with  50°,  August  third  with  2'4°  November 
fourth  with  22°,  September  and  February  fifth  and  sixth  witK 
18°  each,  July  seventh  with  13°,  and  October  eighth  with  0*2°.  Of 
the  four  hot  mouths  June  is  the  coolest  with  21''  in  excess  of  the 
mean ;  March  comes  next  with  37°,  May  next  with  6'9°,  and  April  is 
the  hottest,  being  ys"  above  the  mean.    The  details  are : 

POOSA  CiTT  MOISTRLT  TsMPSRATUBS,  1SB6-1S74. 


Moma. 

8Dd»-B0p!ll 

c™.«. 

MomiL 

Ud  B-SOPJI 

CURQtsL 

April    '.'.'. 

MV      

June     ... 

+91 

+  TB 

J"lj     

Oi^tgber 

-2fl 

-i-3 

-1-S 

In  each  moiitb.    tbtj  ■ 


The  following  table  shows  for  the  city  of  Poona,  for  each  month, 
for  the  monsoon  quarter  June  to  August,  and  for  the  whole  year 
the  excesses  of  tho  moan  temperature  at  the  several  hours  of  the 
day  above  the  mean  temperature  of  tho  twenty -four  honrs ;  also  the 
number  of  complete  days'  observations  which  are  generally  not  more 
than  one  in  each  month  of  the  year  from  which  the  means  are 
derived : 

PooxA  Teupbraturs,  is  Local  Civil  Hovrs,  1S56-1S74. 


Monu. 

« 

7 

^a" 

« 

10 

.1 

1. 

IS 

..  _..  1 ,. 

~a~ 

g     ::; 

July"          '.'.'.       '. 
Selitemt™  ■" 

-2;; 

-V: 
-7-8 

-«■■ 
-7-' 

-0-: 

-8t> 

-4'1 

+0. 
+0-2 
-0-3 
-01 

-n 

+  ; 

+  - 
+  ■« 

+  • 

+0- 
0- 

i 

+«-i 

+2t 

+6- 

+»■; 

+4'0 

+0-5 
+J-3 
+7-* 

t;i 

+S-7 
+B-» 

IS 

+8-0 

+1-0 
+?a 

+8- 

+B- 
+8-0 
+  J-! 

+»■ 

+3< 

+e- 

+  7- 

+8-3 
+8-S 

+i-8 

til 

+fl-S 

+8-3 

+e'6 
+«'i 

+*■» 

+4-4 
+«-& 

+•■7 

JuiwtoAuKUit    , 

-2-0 

-i-a 

-0-8 

+0-1 

■H-i 

+2-0 

+i-8 

+3-1 

+3-8 

+3- 

+14 

+1-3 

iSL^ 

_;±2 

.^ 

-4-« 

-3-0 

+0- 

+e-6 

-Jis 

_IM 

+8t 

+<'3 

+  S-8 

+  4-9 

Mourn. 

.. 

» 

30 

» 

M 

!3 

• 

. 

. 

T 

G 

Com. 

Januiry  ... 
Februnry... 

r  I 

iS.  E 

Deumber  ' 

+8-4 
+80 
+t'& 

+0-8 

+0-1 
+0  3 
+S-0 
+1-3 

lo-i 
+ifl 

+  1-6 
+U'S 

-0-8 

+0;S 
-1-S 

-o-» 

+01 

-  -i 

-1-S 

-  T 

-  -a 

-S-B 
-41 

-4-8 

-e-7 
lai 

-  -3 
-1 

JuMtoAug. 

+0-7 

+01 

-0-4 

-o-» 

-OB 

-1-2 

-i» 

-I-fi 

-l-B 

-»■» 

-" 

Te»r    ... 

+B'l 

+ai 

+  10 

+01 

7.o.«_ 

-13 

iSi. 

-1« 

-8-8 

-47 

-i; 
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The  average  daSy  range  of  temperatare  for  the  year  is  abont 
doable  the  razige  for  the  wet  months  from  Jane  to  Angast.  The 
range  dtiring  the  cold  haK-year  is  generally  large  compared  with  the 
range  of  the  hot  and  the  wet  half.  The  daily  range  for  Poena  is  for 
the  year  12*1^  and  for  the  wet  months  June  to  August  5'7°. 

A  comparison  of  the  range  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
different  months  for  the  same  series  of  years^  shows  that  the  varia- 
tion is  least  8*5°  in  July  and  August^  September  comes  third  with  a 
range  of  10-6°,  June  fourth  with  12°,  October  fifth  with  151°, 
November  sixth  with  18'4°,  May  seventh  with  18'7°,  December  eighth 
with  19-3°,  Jmnary  ninth  with  20*6°,  April  tenth  with  207°,  and 
Febrnary  and  March  eleventh  and  twelfth  with  21*2°  each.  The 
details  are: 

PooNA  City  Daily  Ranqs,  186$ -1874' 


HOBTB. 

Mean 
Maxi. 

fWIITI. 

Mean 
Mini- 
mum. 

Range. 

Annual 
Variation 
of  Range. 

MONTU. 

Mean 
Maxi- 
mum. 

Mean 
Mini, 
mum. 

Range. 

Annual 
Variation 
of  Range. 

laraaiy  ... 
Feteoaiy... 
MotiA      ... 

^    ::. 

June 
July 

81-8 
85-7 
90*9 
96-6 
94-3 
86-7 
89*8 

61*2 
64-6 
69*7 

74*9 
76-6 
73*7 
71-8 

20*6 
21*2 
21*2 
20-7 
18*7 
120 
8-5 

+4*4 
+5*0 
->-6*0 
+4*6 
+4*6 
-4*2 
-7-7 

August 
September ... 
October 
Noyember  ... 
December  ... 

Year... 

79-1 
807 
84*6 
82*9 
81-1 

70-6 
701 
69-5 
64-5 
61-8 

8*5 
10*6 
161 
18*4 
19*8 

-7-7 
-5-6 
-1*1 
+2-2 
+81 

85*3 

690 

16-2 

•.t 

Daring  the  same  period  the  highest  recorded  monthly  mean 
temperatnre  varied  from  86*7  in  September  to  104-6  in  May,  and 
the  lowest  from  47'3  in  December  to  66*4  in  June.    The  details  are : 

PoowA  City  ffiesssT  Aim  Lowest  Monthly  Tempbraturs,  1856-1874, 


MOUTH. 

Mazi. 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Range. 

MOHTH. 

Maxl. 
mum. 

Mint, 
mum. 

Range. 

JaBOMy  ... 
Febmacy... 
Man*      ... 
April       ... 
May         ... 
June 

88*7 

96-8 

100-6 

106*6 

104-6 

996 

49*4 
68-0 
65*0 
60-0 
66-0 
66*4 

89*3 
43-3 
46*6 

43*5 
88*6 
88*1 

July  ... 
August  •    ... 
September  ... 
Oetober       ... 
November  ... 
December   ... 

92*4 
87-6 
86*7 
02-3 
92*0 
87-6 

65-8 
64-2 
621 
67-4 
48*2 
47*8 

26-6 
28*4 
24-6 
34-9 
48*8 
40-8 

For  the  five  years  ending  1881,  the  mean  monthly  thermometer 
readinga  at  Poena  show  a  mean  maximum  of  92  in  May  and  June 
18S0  and  a  mean  minimum  of  61  in  December  1878,  January  1879, 
and  December  1880 ;  at  Bdj*4mati  a  mean  maximum  of  100  in  April 
1881  and  a  mean  minimum  of  60  in  November  and  December  1879 
and  in  December  1881 ;  at  Talegaon-Dd»bh£de  a  mean  maximum  of 
99  in  April  1879  and  a  mean  minimum  of  59  in  December  1378 ;  at 
S&vad  a  mean  maximum  of  94  in  March  1880  and  in  April  1879> 
I  ^0,  and  1881,  and  a  mean  minimum  of  50  in  November  1879; 
[nditpnr  a  mean  maximum  of  110  in  May  1877  and  a  mean  mini- 
m  of  61  in  January  1880  and  in  November  1879 ;  at  Jejuri  a  mean 
limnm  of  99  in  May  1877  and  April  1880  and  a  mean  minimum 
2  in  November  and  December  1879  and  in  January  1830;  and 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere  a  mean  maximum  of  98  in  May  1879  and  a 
n  minimom  of  52  in  December  1881.    The  details  are : 
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Chapter  I. 
DeBcriptioiL 

Climate. 
TempercUure, 


PooNA  District  Thermometer  Usadinos,  1877-1881, 


Statior. 

January. 

Fcbruarja 

March. 

Aprila 

May. 

June.        1 

1 

Maxa 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

IffaT. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

iMin. 

Poona. 

1877   ...         ...         .. 

76 

64 

78 

68 

90 

74 

86 

74 

91 

78 

86 

7S 

lOf  O   ■•.           •■«           .•• 

77 

68 

83 

68 

90 

75 

89 

78 

91 

76 

01 

78 

lOfv    ...               ...               ... 

69 

61 

70 

63 

83 

67 

90 

77 

90 

74 

81 

73 

1  c?oU    ..fl             ..fl             ■•• 

69 

59 

69 

57 

90 

62 

91 

78 

OS 

74 

02 

74 

JOOX    #*•             ..t             ••• 

60 

56 

68 

54 

72 

62 

88 

66 

88 

66 

«•• 

•«* 

Bdrd^nati. 

1911     •••            ...            ..■ 

84 

61 

88 

62 

03 

72 

06 

78 

07 

80 

02 

79 

l04  0*a.                     .••                     at* 

•  « • 

•  •  • 

«•  ■ 

•  •  t 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •■ 

«■• 

•  •■ 

■  •« 

•  •« 

•  *• 

IniV    ...            ...            ... 

82 

64 

86 

68 

95 

74 

06 

82 

06 

60 

88 

78 

looO    ...           ...            ... 

80 

62 

85 

64 

96 

74 

98 

83 

08 

84 

89 

78 

loOl    ...           ,,,           ... 

81 

61 

85 

64 

91 

71 

100 

80 

90 

82 

04 

n 

TaUgaon-Ddhhdde, 

1877  ...         ...          .. 

75 

61 

85 

65 

■  •■ 

•  • 

02 

80 

98 

78 

00 

7S 

lo/o  ...         •••         ... 

83 

55 

88 

66 

98 

78 

96 

80 

94 

79 

07 

78 

lo7v  ...         ...         ... 

83 

59 

84 

65 

97 

65 

99 

78 

08 

76 

07 

74 

IncO   ...           ...           ... 

79 

61 

86 

59 

96 

70 

96 

75 

96 

76 

00 

74 

lOOl     ...                 a.,                 ,.. 

84 

61 

90 

62 

98 

68 

08 

7$ 

06 

70 

06 

75 

Sdnad, 

Xoi  1     ...            ...            *. 

80 

70 

82 

64 

32 

68 

88 

72 

90 

80 

86 

76 

lH7o   ...           ...           ... 

82 

56 

82 

64 

92 

70 

02 

74 

00 

74 

86 

70 

lojv    ...             ...            (., 

79 

58 

80 

62 

88 

66 

04 

72 

02 

76 

82 

70 

1880 

83 

52 

84 

56 

94 

70 

04 

74 

02 

74 

86 

78 

1881       ..a                     ...                     a.. 

76 

58 

82 

60 

88 

66 

94 

74 

06 

76 

87 

T2 

Jndapur. 

\^  1 1  .,,       ...        ... 

93 

64 

98 

65 

101 

71 

104 

74 

110 

78 

101 

70 

1^7«^ 

94 

64 

100 

68 

106 

72 

107 

78 

106 

«0 

106 

81 

18ll>     ...                   a. a                   .•. 

81 

67 

84 

70 

94 

73 

97 

fil 

00 

80 

80 

77 

1880 

79 

61 

89 

64 

95 

76 

97 

Ki 

07 

81 

04 

76 

XooX    t«»           •«•           ■•■ 

76 

64 

86 

67 

91 

72 

99 

81 

06 

88 

OS 

76 

Jejuri. 

Loll      a..                •••                ••• 

88 

67 

87 

66 

91 

76 

05 

80 

90 

80 

04 

78 

1878      .aa                   ••• 

82 

65 

90 

72 

98 

75 

98 

82 

97 

80 

04 

76 

XO/V     ...                   a..                   mt 

84 

64 

86 

76 

95 

73 

97 

80 

08 

76 

84 

76 

1880     ...                   ...                   aa 

83 

62 

87 

69 

98 

73 

90 

80 

05 

78 

01 

7S 

I.8OJL     .••                   a..                   aa. 

79 

67 

89 

67 

90 

74 

07 

79 

00 

81 

oa 

72 

Taleffaon-Dham- 

dhere. 

1877      ...                   ...                   a.. 

78 

58 

88 

62 

90 

68 

01 

78 

04 

80 

00 

70 

18(8      aaa                   f                  aa. 

80 

67 

86 

65 

97 

68 

07 

75 

97 

82 

06 

82 

1879 

82 

56 

87 

62 

92 

66 

97 

78 

08 

77 

87 

76 

1880 

79 

56 

84 

56 

95 

72 

OS 

82 

02 

80 

01 

76 

1C81      ..a                   aaa                   a.. 

81 

57 

87 

59 

80 

60 

03 

73 

05 

81 

87 

7S 

Station. 

July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

Norembera 

December. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mina 

Max. 

Min. 

Poona. 

1877      ...                     .a.                     la. 

82 

74 

81 

72 

86 

72 

88 

72 

82 

60 

76 

60 

1S78    ...                ...                a.. 

83 

71 

84 

71 

86 

71 

86 

72 

84 

68 

70 

61 

18JV      a.a                     a..                     ... 

77 

71 

76 

68 

78 

70 

80 

68 

76 

64 

68 

66 

1880 

77 

63 

76 

62 

76 

68 

77 

67 

77 

66 

60 

61 

I80I      a. a                   aaa                   a.. 

«»• 

•  •■ 

■  •• 

•  •« 

■  •f 

•  ■• 

•  •■ 

«■• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •« 

M« 

Bdrdmati. 

Xo  fl      .aa                a*.                ••• 

88 

80 

86 

70 

87 

80 

88 

74 

86 

70 

86 

58 

X8  (8.. a                aa.                 ... 

«>  • 

■  •  • 

•  ■• 

•  ■• 

■  ■  • 

•  ■ « 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •« 

•  •t 

■  •« 

lS7v     .,,                   aaa                   a>. 

86 

80 

84 

76 

86 

78 

88 

72 

88 

60 

78 

60 

XoOU     ..a                 aaa                 a.. 

87 

78 

84 

80 

84 

78 

80 

76 

66 

68 

81 

6S 

18S1     aaa                  aa.                  a.. 

80 

78 

88 

78 

86 

77 

88 

72 

82 

61 

82 

00 

Talmon-JHbhdde, 
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Pooka  Dismcr  Teskmokstkr  Sjcadiuos,  1877-  f^SY-oontdiraed. 

StAnon. 

July. 

Angnrt. 

October. 

NoTHnber. 

-"-■i 

Uu. 

■fin. 

If^ 

Min. 

Mu. 

Mln. 

Uu. 
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Ud. 
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Thermometier  readings  at  Yaravda  Jail  near  Poena  show  tbat  in 
1881  die  yearly  mean  temperature  was  72-7.  May  was  the  hottest 
tnoatli  with  an  arerage  temperature  of  80*2 ;  April  was  second  with 
78'5 ;  June  was  third  with  77'3 ;  March,  Feferuaryj  and  October 
came  close  together  with  a  fraction  over  74°;  then  came  September, 
August,  and  Jnly,  all  with  a  fraction  over  72°  or  very  near  the 
annual  mean.  Below  the  Euinual  mean  were  November  with  68*1, 
January  with  66-6,  and  December  with  66'2.  The  highest  point 
registered  was  101'5  in  April  and  the  lowest  53'4  in  December. 
The  daily  range  varied  from  34'4  in  March  to  II  in  July,  The 
details  are : 

Taeatba  Tbmbjiombtsb  BEADiuroB,  1881. 


Oiapter  I. 
Deicrlptlon. 

Climate. 
TeinperatUTt. 


.lie  mean  barometric  pressure  for  each  year  of  complote  obserra- 
tio  08  is  shown  for  the  city  of  Poona  in  the  following  table,  the  means 
beng  derived  £roiii  two  duly  obserrationH  made  at  9-30  a.u.  and 
3-Wp.m: 
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PooNA  CiTT  Barombtric  Pbsssure,  1856 -187J^ 


YSiJL 

Mean. 

Excess. 

YlUE. 

Mean. 

ExoecB. 

TRAB. 

Mean. 

Exoess. 

1856      ... 

27-602 

+  ■036 

1868      ... 

27-866 

-060 

1870      ... 

27-8S7 

-Xtt9 

1857'    ... 

27-873 

+  ■017 

1864      ... 

27*882 

+  •026 

1871      ... 

27655 

-•001 

1858      ... 

•  ft 

•  •• 

1866      ... 

87^874 

+  •018 

1872      ... 

27-884 

-■022 

1859      ... 

27*848 

-■008 

1866      ... 

27-867 

+  *001 

1878      ... 

27-844 

-•012 

1860      ... 

27-866 

•000 

1867      ... 

27-846 

-•010 

1874      ... 

27-841 

-•016 

1861      ... 

27-847 

-•000 

1868      ... 

27-862 

-•004 

1862      ... 

27*845 

-Oil 

1860      ... 

27-842 

-•014 

The  observations  during  the  same  series  of  years  (1856-1874i) 
show  that  in  the  six  months  between  October  and  April  the 
barometric  pressure  is  over  the  mean  and  in  the  six  months  between 
April  and  October  the  pressure  is  below  the  mean.  The  month  of 
least  pressure  is  June  with  0*145  below  the  mean^  July  is  next  with 
0-142,  August  third  with  0-096,  May  fourth  with  0-063,  September 
fifth  with  0043,  and  April  sixth  with  0-013.  Of  the  six  months  of 
excessive  pressure  October  is  lowest  with  0*029^  March  next  with 
0-043,  February  third  with  0*085,  November  fourth  with  0-1O2, 
January  fifth  with  0'118,  and  December  highest  with  0-128.  The 
details  are : 

PoQNA  City  Monthly  Babometrjg  Vasiations,  1866 - 1874. 


MOMTD. 


Jamuury 
F^brnary 
Marcb  ... 
April    ... 


9-80  A.1I. 
and  8-80 

P.M. 


+  •120 
+  -086 
+  •080 
-•015 


Correct- 
ed. 


+  118 
+•085 
+  •048 
--018 


MOSTH. 


May      ... 
Jmie     ... 
July 
AugUBt... 


O'SO  AJf. 
and  8-30 

P.M. 


--085 
-•14« 
-•141 
-•092 


Corraot- 
ed. 


■068 
-146 
•142 
•096 


Moxm. 


September... 
Oetober  ... 
November... 
December... 


9-aOA.M 
andS-80 

PJC. 


Correei- 
ed. 


-•044 

+-0d» 

+•104 
+•120 


-•048 
+^020 
+•102  \ 
+  •128 


In  the  following  table  is  shown  for  Poena,  for  each  month  and  for 
the  whole  year,  the  excesses  of  the  mean  barometric  pressures  at  the 
several  hours  of  the  day  above  the  mean  barometric  pressure  for  the 
twenty-four  hours : 

Poos  A  Barojotrw  Prsssurs  in  LocAt  Civil  ffoxms,  1866-1874^ 


UcasTH, 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

Janiury    

+  •006 

+  •027 

+H>49 

+  •068 

+•068 

+•039 

+•007 

—•025 

Febmary  ... 

+  '009 

+  -026 

+•048 

+  066 

+•067 

+  ■040 

+■011 

—•017 

March       ...       ... 

+  •011 

+  083 

+•050 

+  -064 

+  •062 

+•084 

+•008 

—-024 

April        ...       ... 

+  •018 

+  087 

+  054 

+  •066 

+-060 

+  082 

+•004 

—■024 

MAy          ««•       ... 

+  •016 

+  •080 

+  -045 

+•065 

+  -058 

+  ■028 

+•002 

— X» 

June         

-^•004 

+-012 

+•024 

+  •096 

+  DB6 

+  «16 

'000 

-<I14 

July         

-■006 

+•006 

+•021 

+■087 

+-0S6 

+  •021 

+•005 

— -012 

Aujfust     

-•008 

+  -018 

+-026 

+•048 

+  -044 

+  -024 

+  •008 

-■008 

September 

+  ^006 

+  •020 

+  -036 

+  •060 

+  •045 

+  •029 

+W7 

—•016 

October    

+  •006 

+  •026 

+  •048 

+•068 

+^056 

+  •081 

+•004 

— -022 

November 

+  •008 

+  •027 

+  047 

+  065 

+  -068 

+•086 

+■006 

—■021 

December 

+  •004 

+•024 

+-045 

+HM2 

+  •068 

+HNI6 

+H)07 

—•026 

XvnF                •••            ##« 

+•007 

+  •024 

+•041 

+•066 

+  -066 

+  •081 

+  •000 

—■018 

June  to  August  ... 

— '004 

+•019 

+•028 

+  •089 

+•088 

+•020 

+•004 

—^11 

ONoaa.1 
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Pooka  BAMOKMmo  PtMsavttM  or  Local  Civil  Sotraa,  /^SS-7S7.^— oontinned. 


Ifons. 

M 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

• 

81 

•^■^H«y...        ...        ... 

Ifanh    « 

April     „.       _        ... 
nj      ... 
JVM      ... 

wmm^           ••«              «««             ••• 
AV||vBS  ••«            ••«           ••• 

OdolMr 

Tcir 
JtettDAivQrt 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

—•071 
—•070 
—•075 
—•078 
—•060 
—■048 
—■040 
—•040 
—■066 
-■088 
—•066 
—•066 

-■070 
—•072 
—•081 
-•076 
—■067 
— •04S 
— "OSO 
—^1 
—•066 
—•064 
— H)86 
-•068 

-•048 
— D66 
—■060 
—^062 
—•045 
-■029 
—■026 
—•028 
—•088 
—•046 
—•047 
—•049 

-•017 
—•084 
—•086 
—•081 
—•027 
-•018 
—•000 

—•on 

-•OBO 
—  084 
—•028 
—•028 

—  006 
— 'OU 
—■009 

-•007 
—•007 
+•004 
+  ■006 
+  •004 
—•001 

—  004 
-■006 
—•008 

+  •016 
+  •018 
+  •016 
+•016 
+  •017 
+•020 
+  •018 
+  •019 
+  •016 
+•017 
+  •016 
+  *008 

++++++++++++ 

mmm$H 

- 

—■060 

-D61 

—•048 

—•088 

—•008 

+  ^16 

+•086 

-M>87 

—•041 

—•041 

—•088 

--•Oil 

+  •004 

+  •019 

+•082 

]>eiori]yti0B. 

Climate. 
Fresture, 


Com- 

MOSTB. 

22 

2S 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

pleto 

Mbouj 

+  •012 

+•086 

+•010 

-■006 

-•021 

-•088 

-■087 

-■Oil 

20 

fUvtMiy 

+•042 

+•088 

+  •016 

•000 

-•019 

-U88 

-031 

-•018 

20 

Mveh 

+•045 

+•088 

+  •019 

+  -001 

-•016 

-1W) 

-•089 

-•006 

21 

Aoril  ... 

+  t>42 

+  029 

+  •012 

-•008 

-•010 

-•084 

-•080 

-•on 

21 

Maj 

+  •040 

+*026 

+•012 

-•002 

--ou 

-•080 

-•086 

-•006 

21 

June 

+  •085 

+H»26 

+  ■011 

•000 

-*018 

-1186 

-•026 

-1)08 

22 

JiOy 

+  •051 

+  •019 

+•000 

-•008 

-•015 

-•087 

-•026 

-D18 

21 

Aqnrt 

+  •094 

+•990 

+  •006 

-•008 

-■028 

—086 

-•086 

-•022 

21 

Soptanber    ... 

+  ^tt8 

+  *024 

+  1)12 

-•002 

-1H6 

-•089 

—•027 

-018 

20 

oSSbi 

+  *0U 

+•028 

+  •012 

-D08 

-■016 

-•080 

-■029 

-Dll 

80 

Kovenbcir 

+•040 

+-028 

+  •006 

-•008 

-•088 

-•085 

-•080 

-D14 

18 

Daomber     ... 

Tear 

Jane  to  Aug-. 

+  •048 

+*028 

+  •018 

-002 

-HH6 

-•027 

-•026 

-1118 

80 

+  *O40 

+•026 

+  •012 

-HK» 

-■017 

-•080 

-•029 

-•Oil 

+-088 

+  •021 

+  •006 

-•004 

-«17 

-■029 

-•020 

-014 

The  following  table  shows  for  eacli  month  of  the  year  the  greatest 
and  least  valoes  of  barometric  pressure  observed  at  9-30  a«m.  or 
S-80  p.it : 

PotUTA  CiTT  MoNTHLT  Ranok  OF  Babomstbw  Prksbure,  1866-1874, 


MoBrm. 

MftX. 

Min. 

fUnge. 

Month. 

Max. 

Mln. 

Bango. 

Mbrnsry 

March 

Anil    

If»7      

Jfuie    

28*268 
88^229 
88D96 
88^062 
28D06 
27-968 

27*769 
27^766 
27-695 
27«30 
27492 
27-852 

•484 
•478 
401 
•482 
•618 
•601 

Joly     

Augost 

Saptember 
Oeiober 
Voyember     ... 
Dttoember 

27*916 
27*967 
28D89 
28D66 
28*161 
28*180 

27*491 
27^578 
27^617 
27-614 
27-729 
27'749 

•424 
■    ^879 
•482 
•472 
•488 
•481 

The  Talnee  of  the  pressure  of  vaponr  have  been  calculated  by 
Olaiaher's  Hygrometrical  Tables  from  the  observed  temperatures  of 
the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers.  The  annual  variations  give 
Ugh  values  of  the  vapour  pressure  in  the  hot  and  wet  months^  t^t 
is '  "  "  "  "        ""  -       — 


Vapov/r, 


V! 
SO 

w 


^om  May  to  September^  and  low  values  in  the  cold  months^    The 
ith  of  maximum  vapour  pressure  is    June.    The  mean  daily 


Bition  for  the  year  shows  a  minimum  towards  the  end  of  the 
i  hours  and  a  maximum  near  the  beginning  of  the  night  hours 
a  fairly  regular  progress  during  the  intervals.  The  variation 
d  Jig  the  wet  months  has  high  values  during  the  day  and  low 
VI  as  during  the  night.  The  daily  range  of  the  wet  months  is  very 
Bi    U  compared  with  the  daily  range  of  the  cold  months. 

B  310—4 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874  the 

mean  pressure  of  vapour  from  observations  taken  at  9-30  A.M.  and  at 

3-30  P.M.: 

PooNA  City  Prbssure  of  Vapojjr^  ISSB-ISIJ^ 


Ykar. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

Year. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

YlAR. 

Mean. 

ExceM. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Id. 

In. 

1856      ... 

•674 

-•007 

1863      ... 

•550 

-•081 

1870      ... 

•501 

+•010 

1857       ... 

-552 

-029 

1864      ... 

•549 

-•032 

18n      ... 

«15 

+  •084 

1858      ... 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

1865      ... 

•602 

+  •021 

1872      ... 

•59a 

+  •010 

1859      ... 

•612 

+  •031 

1866      ... 

•591 

+  •010 

18TS      ... 

•588 

+•007 

1860      ... 

•570 

-•Oil 

1867      ... 

•600 

+  019 

1874      ... 

•591 

+0-019 

1861       ... 

•560 

-•031 

1868      ... 

•584 

+  •003 

1862      ... 

•562 

-•019 

1869       ... 

•617 

•036 

The  cloudiness  of  the  sky  is  estimated  in  tenths  of  the  celestial 
hemisphere,  the  unit  being  one-tenth  of  the  whole  sky.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  cloudiness  of  the  sky  in  each 
month  of  the  year,  from  observations  taken  at  9-30  a.m.  and  3-30  p.m. 
during  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874: 

PooNA  City  Cloudiitsss,  1856-1874^ 


MOKTU. 

Tenths. 

Month. 

Tenuis. 

January 

February           

March      

April       

May        

June        

July        

Augrust 

September         

2-3 
13 
2-4 
2^9 
4  0 
7-9 
8-8 
8-6 
7-2 

October  ... 

November         

December         

May  to  October 

November  to  April      ... 

XvAT                •••               a*«               ••• 

46 
S-8 
2*1 

6-8 
2-3 

4-6 

Cloudiness  is  great  during  the  wet  months  and  small  daring  the 
cold  months.  There  is  a  slight  excess  in  January  above  the 
cloudiness  of  the  preceding  and  following  months. 

Dews  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  last  till  the  end  of 
February.  Fogs  are  rare  in  the  open  east.  They  have  been  seen 
in  the  early  mornings  in  October,  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  but  disappear  by  half-past  nine.  In  the  western  hills 
mists  are  common  from  May  to]  September.  In  May  the  cool  night 
air  condenses  the  watery  vapour.  Sometimes  mists  rise  from  the 
Konkan  and  fly  east  with  great  swiftness.  At  other  times  when  the 
air  is  still  the  mist  stretches  over  the  Konkan  like  a  sea  of  milk,  the 
tops  of  the  hills  standing  out  like  islands.  After  the  monsoon  sets 
in  early  in  June,  except  during  occasional  breaks,  the  western  hills 
are  shrouded  in  drenching  mists  and  rain  clouds. 

Colonel  Sykes  has  recorded  the  following  observations  on  the 
vapour  in  the  Deccan  air.  The  yearly  mean  dew  point  was  higher 
at  9-30  A.M.  than  at  sunrise  or  at  4  p.m.  From  June  to  December 
1826,  both  inclusive,  the  mean  dew  point  was  66**  76',  and  the  mean 
temperature  77°  23',  a  cubic  foot  of  air  containing  7'456  grains  of 
water.  The  lowest  dew  point  was  44**  at  sunrise  on  the  4th  of 
December,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  containing  3673  grains  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  56^.  The  moistest  month  was  July,  when  the  mean 
weight  of  water  in  a  cabic  foot  of  air  was  8775  grains.    This  was 


Deccfta.] 


POONA. 
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exceeded  on  the  IStit  of  Jane  1827  when  at  4  p.m.  the  highest  due 
point  was  76"",  the  temperatare  of  the  air  72^  and  a  cnbio  foot  of 
air  contained  10'049  grains  of  water.  On  the  4th  of  January  1827 
the  air  was  remarkably  dry,  the  dew  point  at  sunrise  being  obtained 
three  degrees  below  the  congelation  of  water  that  is  at  29^,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  62^,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  air  contained 
2*146  grains  of  water.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  hottest 
months  in  the  year,  March  April  and  May,  would  also  be  the  driest. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Observations  taken  on  consecutive  days  in 
March  1828  establish  the  following  comparisons  between  Bombay 
Khandda,  and  Poena.  At  4  p.m.  in  Bombay  on  the  10  th  of  March 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  held  11*205  grains  of  water,  while  at  Poona  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  14th  of  March  a  cubic  foot  of  aif  contained  only 
2*273  grains  of  water;  on  the  11th  at  Khand&la,  1744  feet  above  the 
sea,  at  9-30  a.m.  the  dew  point  was  40^  equivalent  to  3*004  grains  of 
water  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air.  The  occasional  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  in  December^  January,  February,  and  part  of  March  causes  much 
inoonyenience.  Furniture  cracks,  doors  shrink  so  that  locks  will  not 
catch,  tables  and  book-covers  warp  and  curl,  the  contents  of  the 
inkstand  disappear,  and  quill-pens  are  useless  unless  kept' constantly 
moist 

The  chief  feature  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  Poona  winds  is 
tibe  commonness  of  easterly  and  westerly  winds  and  the  rareness  of 
winds  from  the  north  and  south.  The  period  of  strongest  wind  is 
during  April  and  in  May  till  the  easterly  thunderstorms  begin » 
The  easterly  winds  are  extremely  dry  and  dangerous  to  sleep  in. 
Hot  winds  are  rare  as  far  west  as  Pooiia;  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  they  blow  chiefly  from  the  north-west  and  west  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  in  the  east  of  the  district  from  the 
north-east  and  east. 

The  observations  of  direction  of  wind  taken  at  Poona  at  9-30  A.m. 
and  3-30  p.m.  have  been  grouped  together  in  months.  Each  group 
includes  for  each  month  the  observations  of  the  nineteen  years 
ending  1874.    The  following  are  the  results : 

PaojfA  Cjrr  Monthly  Table  of  Winds,  1866- 187 J^ 


DmofMMi. 

94K)A.M. 

1 

. 

Jmu 

Feb. 

Mat. 

AprlL 

Mi^. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dcto. 

H>     .«• 

•«* 

64 

67 

86 

100 

70 

10 

8 

9 

87 

66 

14 

29 

V.N.B. 
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The  coefficients  aad  angles  of    formala  representing  Qie  daily 
Tariation  in  the  duration  of  different  winds  are : 

PooNA  CiTT  Duration  or  Winoa,  1856-1874. 
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CHAPTEK    II. 

PRODUCTION/ 

Except  iron,^  which  occars  in  yarious  places  as  haamatite 
associated  ¥dth  laterite  or  iron-clay,  the  district  produces  no 
metallic  ores.  Grains  of  magnetic  iron  derived  from  the  traps  are 
freqaently  foand  in  the  beds  of  streams. 

The  trap  rock  almost  everywhere  yields  good  building  stone  and 

road-metal.     Specially  good  quarries  are  worked  at  Bhdmborda, 

abont  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Poena;  on  the  north-side  of  Yaravda 

hill,  abont  three  miles  north-east  of  Poena ;  at  Lonikand  on  the 

Ahmadnagar  road,  about  fifteen  miles  beyond  Yaravda ;  at  Hadapsar 

five  miles  east  of  Poena ;  at  Lonikdlbh&r,  Druli,  Yevat,  and  Patas^ 

between  ten  and  thirty  miles  east  of    Poena    on    the   ShoUpur 

branch  of  the  Peninsula  railway ;  at  Kdtraj,  Kdmthuri,  K^purhol, 

and  Kikvi,  within  twelve  miles  south  of  Poona  on  the  new  S^tira 

road ;  near  Purandhar  hill ;  and  at  S^vad,  nineteen  miles  south  of 

Poona.     There  are  also  good  stone-quarries  along  the  Bombay  mail 

road,  near  the  villages  of  Pimpri,  Sheldrv^di^  Edia,  Lon^vla»  and 

KhandAla  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona.     The  best  quarryin 

the  district  is  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Poona.     The 

stone  of  this  quarry  has  been  used  in  building  Government  House 

at  Oanesh-khind   and    other   large    modem   buildings  in  Poona. 

Where  there  are  no  good  quarries  trap  boulders  are  used.    The 

people  of  the  district  prefer  trap  boulders  to  any  quarried  stone 

md  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  admitted  by  European  builders 

as  is  shown  by  the  boulderless  hill-sides  near  the  great  dam  of 

Ehadakvtela  or  Fife  Lake. 

A  variety  of  compact  dark  blue  basalt,  which  is  common  in 
many  places  all  through  the  trap  districts,  is  susceptible  of  high 
polish  and  is  worked  into  idols,  pedestals  for  wooden  pillars,  and 
inscriptionHalabs.'  It  is  obtained  from  quarries  worked  at  Muham- 
madvlidi  five  miles  south-east  of  Poona  and  at  IJruli  eighteen  miles 
east  of  Poona  on  the  ShoUpur  branch  of  the  Penin^la  railway. 
Quartz  ^  occnrs  throughout  the  trap  in  various  forms  either 
crystalline  or  amorphous.  The  most  common  form  assumed  by  the 
ciTstalline  quarts  is  the  trihedral.  Crystalline  quartz  of  various 
oolours  is  recorded    from  the  hill-fort  of   Harisnchandragad  and 


^  TkiB  chapter  owes  mach  to  additions  and  revision  by  Mr.  J.  G,  Moore,  C.  S., 
Ceaector  of  Poona. 

'The  mineral  seotion  is  contributed  by  Major  A.  R.  Seton,  R.E.,  EzecutiTe 
"^CiaMT.  «  Dr.  T.  Cooke,  Principa],  Science  College,  Poona. 
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amethystine  quartz  is  occasionally  foand  in  the  interior  of  nodalea. 
Amorphous  quartz  occurs  in  the  form  of  agate^  jasper^  and  heliotrope. 
Agates  are  generally  found  in  large  and  small  nodules  and  some 
finely  banded  agates  are  sent  to  Cambay  to  be  coloured  by  firing^. 
The  jasper  and  heliotrope  bloodstone  occurs  chiefly  in  flat  plates 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  the  cracks  of  crevices  in  tlie 
trap.  Specimens  of  heliotrope  and  coloured  quartz'  are  common  in 
the  bed  of  the  Mula-Mutha.^  Stilbite^  though  less  common  than 
qartz^  is  by  no  means  rare.  One  magnificent  variety  consists  of  lar^ 
orange  or  salmon  coloured  crystals  two  or  three  inches  long.  Three 
miles  south-west  of  Chds  at  Brihmanvddi  great  masses  of  radiating 
foliate  stilbite  occur  imbedded  in  hard  amygdaloid.  The  apophylite, 
which  is  commonly  associated  with  stilbite^  is  the  finest  of  all  Deccan 
trap  minerals.  It  generally  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms  with  terminal 
planes.  The  colour  is  white  and  more  rarely  pink  or  green.  Some 
of  the  crystals  are  perfectly  transparent. 

Road-metal  is  generally  prepared  from  quarried  stone.  At  the 
road-side  it  costs  about  7n'  (Rs.  3i)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  Partially 
decomposed  trap  is  known  through  the  district  as  murum. 

Common  salt  is  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  at  Kund  M^vli 
near  the  falls  on  the  Kukdi  river,  between  Sirur  and  Kavtha.  A 
little  common  salt  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda  encrusts  the 
rocky  bed  for  a  few  feet  near  the  water  line.  Carbonate  of  soda 
occurs  in  a  few  places  occasionally  forming  an  efflorescence  on  the 
surface.  Washermen  use  earth  impregnated  with  this  salt  for 
washing  clothes.  Soda  is  also  found  mixed  with  earth  near  Sinir 
where  it  is  dug  out  and  sold  for  washing. 

Colonel  Sykes'  attention  was  directed  to  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  soda  at  Sirur  by  observing  washermen  digging  for  earth  in  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet.  Finding  that  they  used  it  to  wash  their 
clothes,  he  obtained  a  quantity,  lixiviated  the  earth,  boiled  down  the 
lixivium,  and  when  it  cooled  obtained  a  large  crop  of  crystals  which 
the  usual  tests  showed  to  be  carbonate  of  soda.  At  Lonik^lbhfir 
twelve  miles  east  of  Poona  and  two  miles  south  of  the  Mnla-Mntha 
river,  within  an  area  of  200  yards,  a  constant  moisture  and  partial 
absence  of  vegetation  is  observed.  An  efflorescent  matter  appears 
on  the  surface  every  morning  which  is  carefully  swept  up  and  sold 
to  washermen.^ 

Good  sand  for  mortar  is  found  in  the  beds  of  almost  all  rivers 
and  streams. 

Limestone  yielding  useful  lime  occurs  in  several  places.  There 
are  good  quarries  near  the  villages  of  Phursangi  and  Vadki  at  the 
foot  of  the  Diva  pass,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Poona ;  also  near 
Uruli,  Yevat,  Kedgaon,  and  Dhond  in  the  Bhimthadi  sub-division. 
The  lime  produced  from  the  stone  of  these  quarried  is  of  excellent 


^  Madias  Journal  of  Science  and  Literature,  VI.  363.  The  Odr^Pir  or  Quarts-Saint 
whose  tomb  is  about  200  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  Collector's  office  in  Pooiia» 
takes  its  name  from  the  l^e  crystals  which  are  heaped  over  the  grav^. 

>  Geological  Papers  on  Western  India,  107. 
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quality.  Except  at  the  above  places  the  lime  in  general  use  is  made 
of  the  lime-gravel  or  hankar  which  occars  on  and  below  the  surface 
over  almost  the  whole  district  The  nodules  when  carefully  burnt 
make  excellent  cement. 

Near  many  of  the  district  streams  earth  is  found  suitable  for 
making  bricks  and  tiles.  Bamt  country  bricks  cost  about  7»* 
(Rs.  3|)  the  thousand^  and  English  pattern  bricks  of  a  larger  size 
129.  (Ba  6).  Tiles  cost  from  Sa,  to  10«.  (Rs.  4-5)  the  thousand,  and 
the  flat  tiles  in  general  use  7^.  (Rs.  34). 

The  area  under  forests  in  Poona  is  smaller  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  Presidency.  Arrangements  are  still  in  progress  for  adding  to  the 
forest  land  which  at  present  (October  1883)  is  estimated  at  about 
660  square  miles  or  12'14  per  cent  of  the  district.  Of  the  area 
classea  as  forest  land  only  a  small  fraction  at  present  yields  timber. 

For  many  years  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule^  the 
comparatively  small  population  and  the  limited  area  under  tillage 
made  any  special  measures  for  preserving  forests  unnecessary. 
In  the  rainy  west,  as  late  as  1836,  the  two  pressing  evils  were 
malarious  fevers  and  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts.^  How  to  clear  for 
tiUage  the  large  area  under  trees  and  brushwood  was  one  of  the  most 
pressing  administrative  questions  of  the  time.  It  was  mainly  with 
this  object  that  when  (1836-87)  the  revenue  survey  was  introduced 
into  the  west  of  the  district,  almost  all  hill-sides  were  divided  into 
pk)ts  and  offered  at  little  more  than  nominal  rents.  About  twenty 
years  later^  when  population  had  greatly  increased  and  after  the 
nulway  was  opened  through  the  Bor  pass  the  great  demand  for 
wood  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  sent  to  market  were 
rapidly  stripping  the  country  of  trees.  To  check  this  evil  certain 
lands  were  set  apart  by  Government  as  forest  reserves.  In  1849 
a  beginning  of  demarcation  was  made  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  father  of 
Bombay  forestry.  He  chose  plots  of  tree*covered  land  which  the 
people  still  call  Ddhtari  Ban  or  the  Doctor's  Forest.  In  1854  at  the 
sarvey  settlement  of  the  western  sub-divisions  some  lands  were  set 
apart  for  forest  conservancy  or  ran  rahahan. 

In  1867  further  measures  were  taken  to  add  to  the  area  of  Govem- 
meot  forests.  In  each  sub-division  the  assistant  collector  examined 
all  waste  and  nnarable  lands  and  marked  off  such  plots  as  seemed 
likely  to  prove  useful  reserves.  The  work  of  demarcation  was 
steadily  carried  on,  and  by  1876  the  whole  of  the  district  had  been 
examined  and  tracts  set  aside  as  forest  reserves. 

The  failure  of  rain  in  1876  and  1877  drew  special  attention  to  the 
trant  of  trees  in  Poona  and  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  At  the  same 
time  the  throwing  up  of  arable  land  in  Bhimthadi  and  Ind^pur,  which 
accompanied  and  followed  the  famine^  gave  a  special  opportunity  for 
adding  to  the  forest  area.  To  increase  the  area  as  much  as  possible 
it  was  determined  to  notify  waste  lands  as  forest  under  Chapter  X. 
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'  la  1855  Oenecsl  Davison  shot  bears  and  panthers  within  a  few  miles  of  Poona. 
Ii  1840  the  boldness  of  the  wild  beasts  made  the  road  from  Poona  to  Jannar  dangerous 
U  travel  by  night.  The  Peshwa  hunted  panthers  on  the  hills  thirty  miles  east  of 
Pwna.    Mr.  wTh.  A.  WaUinger,  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Poona.. 
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of  the  Forest  Act  (X.  of  1878) .  With  this  object  lists  of  all  available 
lands  were  prepared  and  gazetted  as  forest  land,  a  measure  which 
raised  the  area  of  forest  land  from  about  242,000  to  about  400^000 
acres.  ^As  these  additions  of  waste  lands  to  forest  area  were  made 
without  selection,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
forest  department,  a  thorough  redistribution  has  since  become 
necessary.  A  large  area  of  arable  waste  scattered  over  the  plains^ 
which  was  abandoned  during  or  since  the  famine^  had  been 
needlessly  included  in  the  forest  reserves.  On  the  other  hand  the 
extent  of  hill  or  mountain  land,  which  former  demarcations  had 
included  under  forest,  was  insufficient  for  protective  purposes, 
especially  in  the  west  near  the  sources  and  head- waters  of  the  leading 
rivers.  To  decide  which  of  the  existing  forest  lands  should  be  kept 
and  what  additional  waste  and  occupied  lands  should  be  added 
required  a  fresh  and  comprehensive  demarcation  of  the  entire  tract. 
Early  in  1881  an  officer  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  duty.*  He 
was  entrusted  with  large  discretion  in  acquiring  occupied  lands 
either  by  purchase  or  by  exchange.  Since  1881  final  forest  bounda- 
ries have  been  fixed  in  Bhimthadi,  Indapur,  Sirur,  and  M&val  and 
in  the  portions  of  Khed  and  Haveli  which  fall  within  the  charges 
of  the  mdmlatdar  of  Khed  and  the  mahdlkari  of  Mulshi.  In  the 
sub-divisions  of  Junnar  and  Purandhar  and  in  the  petty  divisions  of 
Ambegaon  in  Khed  and  of  Mulshi  in  Haveli  the  work  is  still  in 
progress. 

The  net  results  of  the  new  demarcation  are  :     . 
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M&mlatdir's  Charge  ... 

296.486 

54,804 
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19,292 
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25 

Haveli: 

Mah&lkari's  Charge   ... 

118,867 

24,895 

314 

27,605 

27,719 

52,614 

44 

iMr.  G.W.  Vidal,  C.S. 

»  In  1867,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bell,  First  Assistant  Collector,  began  the  work  in  the  Mnldu 
petty  division.  His  labours  extended  over  the  Haveli,  M&val,  Jonnar,  and  Sirar  nib- 
divisions.  The  IndApur  and  Bhimthadi  forest  lands  were  demarcated  in  1875  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  W.  Macpherson,  Assistant  Collector,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Wallinger,  Bepnty 
Conservator.  Furandhar  was  demarcated  by  the  same  officers  in  1877«  and  the 
demarcation  of  the  important  forest  sub-division  of  Khed  occnpied  Mr.  John8» 
Assistant  Collector,  and  Mr.  WalUnger  daring  the  hot  weathers  of  1875  and  1876. 
In  1879,  Mr.  J,  McL.  Campbell,  Forest  Settlement  Officer,  submitted  his  report 
regarding  the  settlement  of  all  the  district  forests.  His  successors,  Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal 
demarcated  the  forest  liuids  of  Bhimthadi,  M&val,  and  i>art  of  Haveli ;  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Steward  those  of  Ind^pur  and  Mulshi  Petha  in  Haveli  in  1880  and  188K  Mr.  Yidali 
a  second  time  appointed  Forest  Settlement  Officer,  has  since  demarcated  the  forest 
Ijuids  of  B4rtoiati  in  Bhimthadi,  Sirur,  part  of  Khed  including  some  villages  of  the 
Ambegaon  Peta,  Junnar,  and  Purandhar.  Parts  of  Haveli,  Khed,  and  Ambegaon  have 
still  to  be  demarcated. 
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In  the  east  the  greater  part  of  the  occupied  land  marked  for  forest 
has  been  secared  by  purchase  or  by  exchange.  In  the  west  or 
Sahyddri  Bab-diyisions^  where  the  area  of  waste  land  available  for 
exchange  is  more  limited,  progress  must  necessarily  be  slower. 
Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  whole  area  of  mountain  land 
indaded  in  this  demarcation  can  be  brought  under  forest  rules. 

In  I8685  the  forests  of  Poena,  S&t&ra,  and  Ahmadnagar  were  the 
joint  charge  of  one  European  officer  whose  office  and  executive 
establishment  for  Poena  consisted  of  two  clerks,  six  inspectors,  thirty- 
five  foresters,  and  four  messengers,  representing  a  total  monthly  cost 
of  £57  (Bs.  570).  In  1870  Poena  was  formed  into  a  separate  forest 
charge  and  the  establishment  considerably  increased. 

In  1881-82  the  district  forest  establishment  included  the 
settlement  officer;  the  deputy  conservator  of  forests;  twelve  range 
executives^  five  of  them  rangers  on  £5  to  £10  (Bs.  50-100)  a  month 
and  seven  foresters  on  £2  to  £4  (Bs.  20-40);  thirty-six  round- 
gnards,  six  on  £1  10^.  (Bs.  15),  fifteen  on  £1  4$.  (Bs.  12),  fifteen  on 
£1  (Bs.  10);  and  194  beat-guards,  twenty  of  them  on  18«.  (Bs.  9), 
twenty-eight  on  I6s.  (Bs.  8), and  146  on  lis.  (Bs.  7).  Besides  these 
establishment  charges,  £110  (Bs.  1100)  were  ui  1881  -82  paid  as 
shares  to  rakhvdlddrs  who  are  bound  under  written  agreements  to 
protect  the  forests  of  certain  villages. 

^The  Poena  forest  lands  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  three  classes, 
hill,  river  bonk,  and  upland  reserves.  Except  in  the  Sinhgad  range 
the  hill  reserves  are  chiefly  found  in  the  west.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
mixed  evergreen  woods  and  teak  coppice.  The  mixed  evergreen 
woods  are  found  chiefly  on  the  sides  and  plateaus  of  the  main 
Sahyfidri  range,  on  the  minor  lines  and  offshoots  which  run  parallel 
to  the  main  range,  and  on  the  western  ends  of  the  spurs  that  stretch 
east  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range.  In  these  woods  the  chief 
trees  are,  the  mango  dmba  Mangifera  indica,  the  ain  Terminalia 
tomentosa,  the  nana  and  the  bonddra  Lagerstrsemia  lanceolata  and 
panrifolia,  which  are  so  closely  alike  that  they  are  generally  grouped 
as  nana-banda/ra,  the  hedu  Nauclea  cordifolia,  the  kalamb  Nauclea 
panifolia,  the  dsan  Bridelia  retusa,  the  acdr  Bombax  malabaricum, 
the  dhdvda  Conocarpus  latifolia,  the  teak  ^a^  Tectona  grandis, 
thejdmbhul  Eugenia  jambolana,  the  yela  Terminalia  bellerica^  the 
dkdman  Orewia  tilisafolia,  the  myrobalan  harda  Terminalia 
chebola,  and  the  bamboo.  These  evergreen  woods  yield  little  timber. 
The  second  kind  of  hill  forests  are  the  teak  coppices.  They  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  slopes  and  terraces  of  the  spurs  that  run  east 
from  the  main  range  of  the  Sahy&dris.  The  teak  does  not  occur 
tfarooghout  the  whole  length  of  these  eastern  hills;  it  is  found 
chiefly  in  a  belt  which  begins  about  ten  and  continues  to  about 
twenty.five  miles  from  the  main  range  of  the  Sahyddris.  In  the 
important  Sinhgad  and  Purandhar  ranges  in  the  south  of  the  district, 
the  teak  passes  further  east  than  in  the  smaller  spurs  in  the  centre 
ftud  north,  valuable  teak  rafters  being  cut  on  the  slopes  of  Sinhgad 
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and  as  far  east  as  Parandhar  aboat  forty^five  miles  from  the  Kne  of 
the  Sahyddris. 

The  second  class  of  forest  reserves  are  the  river-side  groves. 
These  are  found  along  the  banks  of  almost  all  the  larger  rivers 
wherever  there  is  land  suited  to  the  erowth  of  trees.  In  almost  all 
of  these  reserves  the  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  deposit,  and  most  of  the 
plantations  are  of  well  grown  trees,  chiefly  bdbhuls  Acacia  arabica. 

The  third  class  of  forest  reserves,  the  upland  or  mdl  reserves  are 
found  in  every  sub-division,  but  chieflv  in  the  Sirur,  Bhimthadi,  and 
Inddpur  sub-divisions.  These  uplands  at  present  yield  only  gprass, 
bat  they  are  being  gradually  covered  with  a  growth  of  brushwood 
and  saplings. 

The  different  reserves  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  in  the 
following  order :  Junnar,  Khed,  Mdval,  Haveli^  Sirur,  rarandhar, 
Bhimthadi,  and  Ind&pur. 

The  Junnar  forest  reserves  extend  over  about  112  square  miles. 
Beginning  from  the  north,  the  hill  reserves  are  Chilhev6di  with  491 
acres  and  Ambegav&n  with  1442  acres,  on  the  slopes  of  a  range 
which  runs  east  from  Harishchandragad.  These  reserves  contain 
valuable  teak.  Khireshvar  with  4228  acres  is  in  the  north-west  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Harishchandragad.  It  forms  with  Elhabi  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Madhkhore,  and  from  its  lands  the  M^lsej  pass 
leads  into  the  Eonkan.  It  is  a  mixed  evergreen  forest.  The  trees 
are  of  many  varieties,  bat  none  are  particularly  large  or  of  much 
market  value.  To  the  east  of  Khireshvar  are  the  reserves  of  Kolv&di 
1593  acres,  S^ngnore  1964  acres,  and  Pimpalgaon-Joga  1268acr8e^ 
and  to  the  south  are  Khubi  855  acres,  Karanj^le  182  acres,  and 
Pdrgaon  273  acres.  These  lead  to  the  next  important  group  of 
Sahyddri  reserves,  Talerdn  1510  acres,  and  Nimgir  1072  acres, 
between  the  Mdlsej  and  Ndna  passes.  Following  the  line  of  the 
Sahyddris  and  crossing  the  Kukdi  valley,  at  the  top  of  which  there 
are  the  evergreen  reserves  of  Ghdtghar  1405  acres  and  Ph&ngulgav&a 
785  acres,  there  is  an  important  forest  group  at  the  head  of  the 
Mina  valley  comprising  the  reserves  of  Dh6k  2103  acres  and  Amboli 
694  acres.  Of  river-bank  bdbhul  groves,  which  do  not  include  more 
than  500  acres,  the  chief  are  along  the  Kukdi  and  the  Mina.  At 
Hivre-Budrukh,  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Junnar,  is  the  botanical 
garden  of  eighteen  acres  which  was  started  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  first 
Conservator.  It  is  now  treated  as  an  ordinary  forest  reserve.  The 
upland  or  jndl  reserves,  which  include  about  3400  acres  of  inferior 
soil,  yield  nothing  but  spear-grass.  This  is  now  being  covered 
with  nutritious  pasture  and  saplings.  The  chief  steps  taken  to  grow 
nutritious  nass  on  tracts  which  formerly  yielded  nothing  but  speiu*- 
g^rass  are  the  broadcast  sowing  of  seeds  of  the  hardier  trees  and 
brushwood  with  the  object  of  giving  shade  and  of  increasing 
moisture,  and  the  shutting  of  the  land  against  grsaang  during  the 
rainy  season  and  thus  allowing  new  grasses  to  seed. 

Elhed,  with  about  164  sauare  miles  of  reserves,  is  the  chief  forest 
tract  in  Poena.  Except  tne  alienated  village  of  Virh&m  the  whole 
crest  of  the  Sahyidris  is  one  stretch  of  reserved  forest  comprising  the 
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iQBervos  of  Don  612  acres^  Pimpargnne  1009  acres,  Ahape  4754 
Kondliayale  6493  acres,  Terangan  641  acres,  Kig^e  2578 
1^  Bhiyegaon  1392  acres,  Bhoyargiri  2604  acres,  Yelhavli  2990 
acres,  Bhom^Ie  1188  acres,  Eharpud  2735  acres,  Y&ndre  1799 
acres,  and  Tome-Eliiird  859  acres.  Except  occasionallj  in  sacred 
groTes  which  have  been  untouched  for  generations,  the  trees  in 
these  forests,  thoagh  green  and  fresh,  are  of  moderate  size. 
Harda  Terminalia  chebola,  which  produces  the  valuable  mjrobalan 
of  commerce,  is  abundant  throughout  the  Elied  forests,  and  there 
IB  an  extensive  and  valuable  growth  of  bamboo  in  the  Yelhavli  and 
Bhon:i£Ie  reserves.'  Besides  the  reserves  along  the  edge  of  the 
SahyiLdris  Khed  possesses  large  and  most  valuable  teak  coppice  in 
»  belt  which  begins  ten  miles  east  of  the  Sahj^ris  and  stretches 
about  fifteen  miles  further  inland.  The  most  important  teak  forests 
jtfe  in  the  Ghod  valley,  Gkng&pur  1440  acres,  Qiravli  921  acres> 
Amondi  1193  acres,  Ghode  2442  acres,  and  Sdl  44  acres.  Besides 
tibese,  there  are  Dh^41e  909  acres  on  a  tableland  between  tho 
Ghod  and  Bhima  valleys,  and  Ch&s  2100  acres  and  Eanuin  782 
aeres  adjoining  each  oilier  in  the  Bhima  valley.  The  hill  reserves 
to  the  east  of  this  belt  of  teak  are  bare  or  have  only  a  sprinkling 
of  thorn-bushes.  They  are  being  sown  broadcast  witn  seeds  of  the 
following  trees :  bor  Zizyphus  jujuba,  kmgcm  Balanites  egyptiaca> 
9&fjfhali  Boswellia  thurifera,  khair  Acacia  catechu,  hivcur  Acacia 
leuoophloea,  JctTiai  Albizia  prooera,  maruk  Ailanthus  excelsa,  sitdphal 
Anona  squamosa,  bel  JEgle  marmelos,  tamarind,  dpta  Bauhinia 
racemosa,  shami  Prosopis  spicegera,  and  chla  ^hylanthua  emblica. 
The  river-side  bdbhtd  groves,  which  include  about  3000  acres  along- 
the  Bhima  and  its  tributaries,  are  fairly  stocked  with  trees.  The 
upland  or  mil  reserves,  which  have  an  area  of  about  4000  aores»  are 
bare  and  dry.  They  are  being  sown  with  the  seed  of  such  hardy 
plants  as  iaroad  Cassia  auricnlata  and  shami  Prosopis  spicegera. 

The  M&val  forest  reserves  extend  over  about  eighty-one  square 
milee.  Except  a  few  small  bdbhul  groves  along  the  Fauua,  and 
aome  waste  limds  near  the  railway  between  Iiondvla  and  Talegaon, 
the  lUval  reserves  are  all  hill  reserves  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Saliyidris  and  cm  the  chain  of  hills  which  stretches  east  from 
fiUikfanpathir  near  LoniLvla.  The  MiSval  forests  are  like  the  Jnnnar 
forests  and  are  less  extensive  and  vigorous  than  those  of  Khed. 
The  best  are  Milegaon-Khurd  with  569  acres,  Mflegaon-Budrukh 
with  2943  aores,  Pimpri  with  630  acres,  Kune-Khurd  with  405 
aoroa,  and  Kane-Budrukh  witib  678  acres.  These  are  on  the  main 
vai^  of  the  Sahy&dris  a  continuation  of  the  Khed  forests.  Soutji 
eCthe  alienated  village  of  S4vle,  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  SahyiMlri 
roBorvos,  come  Khindwith  &5I  acres,  Kusur  with  2328  acres,  Jimboli 
with  1542  aeres,  Thorin  with  2017  acres,  Yalvaude  with  1788  aoreSj 
JJndlbffviSi  with  1887  acres,  Kore  with  1181  acres,  and  Khandala  with 
1215  acres.  Sonth  of  Khand&la  comes  Kurvande  with  8077  acres^ 
ndbidh,  beginning  with  the  slopes  of  the  well  known  Duke's  Npae 
or  Cobra's  Hood,  stretches  sonth  aloi^  the  face  of  the  SahyAdns^ 
and  with  portions  of  Bhushi  816  acres,  Aaxsgaon-Budrnkh  M^  aorpSj 
Gevdhe  1548  acres,  and  Atvan  774  acres,  iorm^  th^  plateau  fit 
Sakhnpath&r.    The  chief  trees  are  the  same  as  those  mentioni^  as 
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forming  the  mixed  evergreen  woods  of  the  Sahy^dris.  A  growth  of 
bamboo  is  also  springing  up  on  the  Sakhupath^r  plateau.  The  forest 
lauds  on  the  other  eastern  spurs  are  exceedingly  bare,  as  the  prices 
which  firewood  and  charcoal  fetch  along  the  railway  line  have  tempted 
the  holders  of  hill-land  to  strip  them  of  timber. 

The  Haveli  forest  lands  occupy  about  1 00  square  miles.  The  Mulshi 
hills  have  been  brought  more  under  tillage  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Poona  Sahy^ris.  The  only  forest  reserves  are  Tdmheni-Badmkh 
with  5042  acres,  Sdltar  with  1053  acres, '  Yekole  with  996  acres, 
Pimpri  with  2534«  acres,  Nive  with  1 789  acres,  and  Ambavne  with 
1057  acres.  The  hills  round  Sinhgad  yield  teak,  the  best  areas 
being  Sinhgad  with  4519  acres,  and  Donje  with  lOlI  acres.  The 
trees  are  most  healthy  and  the  nearness  of  the  Sinhgad  reserve  to 
the  Poona  market  greatly  adds  to  its  value.  In  the  Kdtraj  reserve 
of  1 900  acres,  fifteen  years  of  careful  protection  have  clothed  the 
hill -sides  with  a  young  growth  of  many  varieties  of  timber.  But 
the  other  hill  reserves  which  are  mostly  east  of  Sinhgad  towards 
Dhavleshvar  are  either  bare  or  have  only  a  sprinkling  of  thorn 
bushes.  The  chief  river-side  reserves  are  along  the  Mala-Matha 
from  Mdnjri  six  miles,  to  Koregaon-Mul  sixteen  miles  east  of  Poon& 

Sinir  has  little  forest  land.  There  are  no  hill  reserves,  and  the 
whole  forest  area  does  not  cover  more  than  twenty-five  square  miles. 
Before  1879,  the  Sirur  forest  area  amounted  to  3470  acres  out  of  a 
total  area  of  303,210  acres.  Additions  in  1879  raised  the  forest  area 
to  19,234  acres.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  district,  a  thorough  redistri- 
bution of  the  waste  lands  notified  in  1879  was  necessary  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  forest  department.  The 
settlement  and  demarcation  officers  for  various  reasons  have  found 
it  necessary  to  disforest  7320  acres,  reducing  the  forest  area  to  11,914 
acres  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  sub-division.  Sirur  is  much  more 
fertile  than  the  other  eastern  sub-divisions  and  has  a  much  smaller 
area  of  unproductive  land.  The  chief  forest  reserves  are,  Alegaon 
1869  acres,  Pdbal  1288  acres,  Kavdhe  629  acres,  Kanur  504  acres, 
Karandi  712  acres,  and  Sirur  500  acres. 

The  Purandhar  forest  reserves  include  about  thirty-seven  square 
miles.  The  chief  forest  areas,  18,996  acres,  are  on  the  range  of  hills 
which  stretches  southeast  from  Sinhgad  to  Purandhar  and  twenty  miles 
further  east.  The  largest  forest  areas  are,  Jejuri  with  692  acres, 
Kdmra  with  759acres,  M&ndhar  with  1205  acres,  Sikurde  with  1223 
acres,  Parinche  with  1292  acres,  Bhongavli  with  1593  acres^  Kikvi 
with  1793  acres,  Y^lhe  with  2223  acres,  and  Ghera  Purandhar  with 
3597  acres.  Except  small  teak,  chiefly  in  Shivra,  K&mra,  Kikvi,  and 
Bhongavli,  these  forest  lands  contain  nothing  but  scrub.  The  forest 
area  of  2202  acres  on  the  range  separating  the  Karha  valley  in 
Purandhar  from  the  Mula-Mutha  valley  in  Haveli,  includes  366 
acres  in  Bhivdi,  376  in  Bopgaon^  800  in  Gurholi,  214  in  Tekavdi, 
and  446  in  P&nde.  These  lands  contain  little  but  poor  scrub.  There 
is  a  small  area  of  river-side  groves  at  Kenjal  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Nira.  The  remaining  4000. acres  is  poor  upland  or  f?uf/.  TheviUa^ges 
with  the  largest  areas. of  upland  are  B^jev4di  with  246  acres, 
with  280,  Pdrgaon  with  286,  and  B^juri  with  319. 
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Bhimthadi  has  a  forest  area  of  about  sixty-nine  square  miles. 
About  4402  acres  are  commanded  by  the  Mutha  canal  and  will 
probably  be  given  back  for  tillage^  and  1499  acres  have  been  declared 
unfit  for  forest.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  area  of  arable 
waste  will  probably  be  taken  for  forest  land.  Of  the  demarcated 
area  of  18^585  acres,  the  most  valuable  parts  are  the  river  groves  on 
the  Bhima,  Nira,  and  Karha^  the  best  being  near  lUhu  and  Pimpal- 
gaon  on  the  Bhima.  The  details  are^  Bahu  1610  acres^  Pimpalgaon 
685  acres^  Dahitne  684  acres^  Miravde  468  acres^  YQki  457  acres^ 
and  Delavdi  214  dcres.  The  rest  of  the  forest  land  is  poor  up- 
land, bare  or  with  a  sprinkling  of  stunted  scrub.  The  details  are, 
Tevat  448  acres,  Undavdi-KarepathAr  1043  acres,  Varvand  1575 
acres,  Supa  2838  acres,  T^adhane  1084  acres,  Pandare  889  acres^ 
Karange  1281  acres,  and  Pdtas  2143  acres. 

The  IndApur  forests  include  about  seventy-two  square  miles.  Be- 
fore the  Ist  of  March  1879,  when  all  the  waste  assessed  or  unassessed 
lands  were  declared  forest  reserves,  the  entire  forest  area  was  10,804 
acres  out  of  345,571  acres,  the  total  area  of  Ind^pur.  Subsequent 
additions  during  1879  raised  the  total  area  to  13,649  acres.  Since 
1879  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  area  which  had  passed  out  of 
tillage  during  and  after  the  famine  of  1876  and  1877  has  been  taken 
for  forest.  During  the  famine  and  succeeding  bad  years,  except  the 
rich  banks  of  the  Nira  in  the  south,  the  ifub-division  lost  a  large 
number  of  its  people.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to 
increase  the  forest  area  after  making  provision  for  such  of  the 
husbandmen  as  might  return  and  apply  for  land.  The  result  of  the 
settlement  oflScer's  enquiries  has  been  to  raise  the  Indi^pur  forest 
area  to  65,300  acres  or  about  eighteen  per  cent  of.  the  entire 
sub-division.  The  villages  which  have  now  the  largest  forest  area 
are  Bhelgaon  with  6684  acres,  Palasdev  with  5513  acres,  and  Kalas 
with  5574  acres.  The  Ind^pur  forest  lands,  though  most  of  them 
are  at  present  bare,  are  well  suited  iovhahhul  plantations. 

In  1881-82  £92  (Rs.  920)  were  spent  in  ploughing  land  and 
dibbling  in  seed  in  more  than  250  reserves.  Besides  thirty  tons  (40 
Ihandis)  of  mixed  seeds  collected  bv  forest  guards,  ninety-six  tons 
(129  hhandis)  of  seeds  of  many  kinds  were  collected  in  the  western 
sub-divisions  at  a  cost  of  £81  (Bs.  810).  The  system  of  sowing  seed 
broadcast  continues  to  yield  good  result  in  certain  localities.  The 
forest  reserves  are  protected  by  a  system  of  fire  Unes  and  by  close 
supervision.  Still  in  1881-82  about  ten  square  miles  of  forest  were 
burnt.    £173  (Bs.  1730)  were  spent  on  planting. 

Except  K&tkaris,  who  come  from  the  Konkan  into  the  west  of 
the  district  when  forest  work  is  to  be  had  and  when  the  wild  fruits 
we  ripe,  there  are  no  forest  tribes.  The  Kunbis  and  Mardthia 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  people  near  the  Sahy&dris,  in  Junnar, 
Kival,  and  Haveli,  and  the  Elolis  who  are  numerous  in  Khed  and 
round  Sinhgad  and  Purandhar,  are  husbandmen  rather  than 
woodsmen,  l^or  can  Uie  B^umoshis  be  called  a  forest  tribe.  They  are 
diiefly  found  in  the  open  country  to  the  east  and  south,  though  a 
few  are  settled  as  hereditary  guilds  of  the  hill-forts  of  Sinhgad  and 
'Purandhar.    The  classes  most    employed  in  forest-work  are  the 
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ordinary  field-labourers,  Kanbis,  MBT&bhis,  and  'Mhtm,  and  to  s 
less  extent,  Kolis,  Eiitkaris,  ThiLknrs,  Dhangars^  and  B&moBhia* 
The  daily  wage  of  the  unskilled  labourers  employed  in  forest-work 
is  4^(2.  (3  as.)  for  a  man,  3d.  (2  cbs.)  for  a  woman^  and  2^c2.  (1|  ag.)  for 
a  boy.  During  the  season  (September -November)  of  wood-felling 
about  140  men  with  carts  are  employed  for  about  three  months^ 
and  during  the  season  (December- February)  of  seed-gathering, 
sowing,  and  planting,  about  200  men  are  employed  for  three  months. 
The  bidders  at  the  auctions  of  timber  and  minor  forest  produce  are 
chiefly  husbandmen  and  Mardtha  timber-dealers.  Orass  is  cut  and 
carried  by  purchasers  who  employ  hundreds  of  labourers  and  oarta. 

In  1881-82  there  were  306  forest  prosecutions  against  387  in 
1880.  Of  the  whole  number  199  were  cases  of  theft,  thirty-fiye  of 
mischief,  and  seventy-two  other  cases.  Of  the  prosecutions  57  or 
18'6  per  cent  failed.  About  £75  (Bs.  750)  were  recoyered  as  fines 
and  £5  (Bs.  50)  were  realized  by  the  confiscation  of  property. 

As  the  chief  object  of  forest  conservancy  in  Poena  is  io 
increase  the  forest  area,  and  as  a  few  of  the  reserves  have  any 
considerable  supply  of  timber  fit  for  the  market,  the  forest  receipta 
are  small.  In  1870-71  they  amounted  to  £7633  (Bs.  76,830). 
During  the  four  years  ending  1874-75  they  ranged  between  £5718 
(Bs.  67,180)  in  1874-75  and  £3827  (Bs.  88,270)  in  1871-72  and 
averaged  £4714  (Bs.  47,140).  In  1875-76  they  fell  from  £6718 
to  £4318  (Bs.  57,180 -43,180),  and  during  the  five  years  ending 
1879-80  continued  to  fall  to  £2290  (Bs.  22,900),  and  averaged  £8381 
(Bs.  33,810).  In  1880-81  they  rose  to  £3397  (Bs.  83,970),  in 
1881-82  to  £5912  (Bs.  59,120),  and  in  1882-83  to  £8985  (Bs.  89,350). 

In  consequence  of  the  additional  establishment  required  to  protect 
the  increased  forest  area,  the  charges  rose  from  £3745  (Bs.  37,450) 
in  1870-71  to  £6446  (Bs.  64,460)  in  1881-81  and  1882-83  and 
averaged  £4480  (Bs.  44,300).  These  charges  include,  besides  the 
allowances  of  forest  officers  on  leave  in  Poena,  a  sum  of  from  £1000 
to  £1800  (Bs.  10,000  - 18,000)  on  account  of  the  pay  and  allowanoea 
of  the  Conservator  of  Forests  Northern  Division  and  his  eatablish* 
ment.     Ilie  following  are  the  details : 

PooNA  Forest  RBVEimM^  1870 -ISSX. 
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As  much  timber  and  firewood  as  the  impoverished  reserves  can 
supply  and  as  will  command  a  sale  is  brought  into  the  market  by 
the  forest  department  and  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  There  is 
little  if  any  export  of  timber ;  all  of  the  produce  is  used  in  the 
district.    Throughout  the  district  there  is  a  gopd  demand  for  h&hhul 
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timber,  teakwood  rafters,  and  firewood  The  best  markets  are, 
Poona,  Khed,  Sterod,  and  Jonnar.  Teak  timber  is  bronght  np  the 
Ber  pass  in  carts  from  Th^na  and  by  rail  from  Bombay.  Hitherto 
the  Pant  Sachiy's  state  in  North  S6tdra  has  met  most  of  the  Poona 
demand  for  timber.  Bat  its  stores  -oi  firewood  and  timber  have 
been  lavishly  spent^  and  the  sapply  is  so  mnch  reduced  that  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent  tilie  Bhor  people  now  depend  on  the  Poona 
forests.  In  1881-82  departmental  cattings  were  confined  to  62,817 
teak  trees  from  the  forests  chiefly  of  Khed,  Hayeli,  Jnnnar,  and 
Pnrandhar,  prodncing  abont  664  tons  (897  ihandds)  or  equal  to  about 
12^  cnbio  feet  each  and  yielding  a  reyenne  of  £1852  (Bs.  18,520)  at 
a  cost  of  £142  (B8.1420);  about  1217  tons  (1643  khandia)  from 
Junnar,  Ind^pnr,  Simr,  Bhimthadi,  Haveli,  and  M^val,  yielding  a 
rermue  of  £472  (Bs.  4720)  at  a  cost  of  £31  (Bs.  310) ;  and  59,500 
bamboos  from  Khed  and  Hareli,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £54  (Bs.  540) 
at  a  cost  of  £13  (Bs.l30). 

Myrobalans  or  hardas,  of  which  about  thirty-nine  tons  (53  khandie) 
worth  abont  £157  (Bs.  1570)  were  collected  in  1881  at  a  cost  of 
abont  £46  (Bs.  460)  pre  the  fruit  of  the  Terminalia  chebula.  They 
are  collected  depMtmentally  and  sold  at  temporary  stores  outside 
the  forests  by  auction  or  by  tender.  Central  stores  for  groups  of 
villages  are  established  at  Bhushi,  Uks^n,  Eusur,  and  Kurvandi  in 
HjMI;  at  JLmbegaon,B4jpnr,Kushere,  Y&ndre,  Tokavde,  Amboli,and 
Bhavargiri  in  Khed ;  and  at  Fimpalgaon,  B&jnr,  andlnglun  in  Junnar. 
The  people  are  invited  to  gather  the  fruit  and  bring  it  to  the  stores. 
The  price  varies  from  £6  to  £8  (Bs.  60-80)  a  ton.  It  increases  as 
the  season  advances  because  as  less  fruit  is  left  on  the  trees  the 
work  of  collection  gross  heavier.  The  longer  the  fruit  is  allowed  to 
femain  on  the  tree  the  heavier  and  the  more  valuable  it  becomes. 
BkikdcH  are  the  pods  of  the  Acacia  concinna.  The  tree  flowers  in 
October  and  November,  the  pods  appear  in  December,  and  are  ready 
for  picking  in  February  and  March.  They  are  much  used  by  the 
pet^le  as  a  hair-wash  and  have  also  healing  properties.  Other 
minor  produce  are,  the  bark  of  the  chilldri  Cesalpinia  sepiaria  and 
themb  CflBsalpinia  diggna;  the  pods  of  the  bdhva  Cassia  fistula,  the 
leaves  of  the  dpia  and  Hmru  usea  for  making  cigarettes';  palm-leaves 
and  teak*leaves  used  in  thatching;  moha  flowers  used  in  distilling; 

fnm ;  and  honey,  all  of  which  are  brought  into  the  Poona,  Khed, 
unnar,  and  TiJegaon  markets  and  produce  a  yearly  revenue  of 
abont  £50  (Bs.  500).  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
<raantity  of  grass  in  the  forest  reserves.  Fifteen  years  ago  nearly 
uie  whole  of  the  important  river-side  grazing  reserves  were  choked 
with  prickly  pear,  the  whole  of  which  mis  been  removed.  Grass  and 
gnuong  are  becoming  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Exclusive 
of  the  grass  supplied  to  the  Commissariat  at  Poona  of  the  value  of 
£1100  (Bs.  11,000),  and  the  grazing  free  of  charge  from  the  re- 
ferred forests  of  the  value  of  £927  (Bs.  9270)  to  the  Government 
cuttle  farm  at  Aligaon,  the  grass  and  grazing  revenue  was  £141 
(Bs.  14,170)  in  1877-78,  £525  (Bs.  5250)  in  1878-79,  £727  (Bs.7270) 
in  1879^  £1570  (Bs.  15,700)  in  1880-81,  £3198  (Bs. 31,980)  in 
1881-82,  and  £3941  (Bs.  39,410)  in  1882-83. 
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Roadside  Trees. 


^  The  commonest  roadside  trees  are^  the  hdbhul,  pimpal,  vad, 
ndndruk,  pimprif  karanj,  tamarind,  limb,  mango,  jdmbhul,  and  iimbar. 
The  vad,  ndndruk,  pimpal,  pimpri,  and  umbar,  all  belong  to  the  fig 
tribe,  and  as  with  the  exception  of  the  pirn-pal  they  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  they  are  the  commonest  of  Poena  roadside  trees. 

In  growing  roadside  trees  the  planting  of  cuttings  is  the  system 
which  has  been  most  generally  adopted.     Toung  branches  full  of  sap 
and  with  air-roots  are  chosen.     They  have  generally  been  about  five 
feet  in  length,  but  during  the  last  three  years  very  much  longer 
cuttings  vailing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long  have  been  planted. 
The  interval  between  each  cutting  is  about  twenty  feet.  The  cuttings 
do  not  require  hedges  as  a  protection  and  so  far  they  are  more 
economical  than  seedlings.     A  bundle  of  thorns  is  tied  round  the 
pole  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  to  prevent    horned  cattle 
rubbing  against  them.     The  cuttings  are  planted  with  about  three 
feet  in  the  ground.     In  the  western  and  central  belts  they  are  watered 
once  a  week  from  January  till  the  monsoon  breaks  early  in  June, 
and  in  the  east  for  about  nine  months.     After  easterly  storms,  and  so 
long  as  their  moisture  lasts,  watering  is  discontinued.  Cuttings  can  be 
planted  at  any  time  of  the  year.    If  they  are  planted  in  the  interval 
between  two  south-west  monsoons  "(October  -  June)  they  must   be 
regularly  T^atered,  while  if  they  are  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
south-west  monsoon  (June  lst-25th)  they  can  do  without  water  for  six 
months.     Latterly  the  seedling  system  has  been  tried  but  with  very 
doubtful  success^  except  where  recourse  has  been  had  to  artificial 
watering.     The  plan  is  to  procure  a  large  number  of  pots,  to  fill  them 
with  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rain  falls  to  plant  them  with  seeds 
of  msjigo,  jdmbhul,  limby  karanj,  pimpal,  and  tamarind.    The  pots  are 
placed  in  nurseries  at  carefully  chosen  sites  where  there  is  a  fair  shade 
with  water  close  at  hand,    llie  seedlings  remain  in  the  nursery  for 
twelve  months,  care  being  taken  to  shift  the  pots  from  time  to  time 
so  that  the  roots  may  not  strike  into  the  ground.     Meanwhile  .pita 
are  dug  at  intervals  of  twenty  feet  on  either  side  of  the  roads,  and 
living  hedges  of  milk-bush  or  of  the    kanda  nivdung  Condelchra 
cactus  are  planted  round  the  pits.    After  exposure  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  the  pits  are  filled  with  good  earth  and  are  ready  to  receive 
the  seedlings.     At  the  beginning  of  the  south-west  monsoon  the 
seedlings  are  planted  pot  and  all,  the  pot  being  first  broken.     They 
thus  get  four  or  five  months'  rain  and  they  are  then  supposed  to 
thrive  without  any  artificial  moisture.     In  the  western  and  central 
belts  about  forty  per  cent  thrive,  but  in  the  eastern  belt  the  plan  is 
an  utter  failure,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  scanty  rainfall,  and  resort 
must  be  had  to  artificial  watering.    The  watering  of  young  trees 
requires  constant  care.     It  is  essential  that  the  soil  round  the  roots 
should  be  constantly  loosened  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  to  the 
root ;  otherwise  after  one  or  two  waterings  the  soil  becomes  as  baked 
as  a  sun-dried  brick.     No  moisture  can  pass,  and  the  cutting  or 
sapling  either  withers  or  its  roots  instead  of  going  into  the  soil  come 
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to  the  surfiEM^e  and  liaving  no  hold  the  plants  are  blown  over.  To  bnry 
a  poroQS  earthen  vessel  close  to  the  tree  so  that  its  throat  is  on  a  level 
with  the  sor&oe  is  an  economical  way  of  watering.  If  filled  weekly 
the  water  gradually  soaks  into  the  soil  and  keeps  it  moist.  The  top 
of  the  Tessel  most  be  covered  to  prevent  evaporation  and  the  vessel 
must  be  buried  deep  or  the  roots  will  come  too  near  the  surface. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  Poena  trees.^    Ain  or  sddada, 
Terminalia  tomentosa^  is  a  straight  and  high  growing  forest  tree. 
It  yields  good  timber  and  fuel.    The  bark  is  astringent,  yields  a 
bkck  dye,  and  is  used  in  tanning.    The  bark  ashes  produce  a  kind 
of  cement  which  is  eaten  with  betel-leaf  in  the   Mamras  Presidency. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  on  the  Sahy^dris,  and  on  the 
wooded  hills   and  uplands  in  the  west  of  the  district.    Boma,  also 
called  ain,  Terminalia  glabra,  is  equally  plentiful  with  the  ain,  and 
differs  from  it  only  in  having  a  smoother  bark.     T.  bellerica  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  looking  trees  in  the  Poena  forests.    AUu, 
Vanqueria  spinosa,  a   wild  fruit  tree,  is  found   on    the  western 
hflls.    Its  fruit  is  often  brought  to  the  Poena  market.    The  stem  is 
covered  with   large  thorns  and    the  wood  has  no  special  valua 
Amba,  Mangifera  indica^  the  Mango,  is  found  in  gardens  and  fields 
both  in  the  hilly  west  and  in  the  level  east.    The  mango  grows 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  has  a  straight  trunk  and  a  dark  rough 
bark,  and  g^res  excellent  shade.'    It  flowers  at  the  end  of  January 
or  the  beginning  of  February  and  fruits  in  May  and  June.    The 
wood,  which    is  coarse-grained  and  suffers  from  the  attacks  of 
white-ants  and  other  insects,  is  much  used  for  planks  and  building 
and  as  firewood.  The  flowers  are  held  sacred  and  are  offered  to  Shiv. 
EBpecially  in  years  of  scarcity  the  mango  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  district.   Besides  when  it  is  ripe,  the  fruit 
is  used  unripe    in  pickles  and  relishes  and  the  kernel  is  boiled 
and  eaten.  Poena  mangoes  go  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay  and 
other  places  from  the  gardens  at  Sbiydpur  near  Poena  where  the 
tikekda  or  hundred  contains  three  hundred  and  twelve  mangoes.     The 
fruit  can  be  greatly  improved  by  grafting.    Ambguli,  Elsdagnus^ 
a  wild  tree,   which  grows   largely  on    the   western  hills,   yields 
a  palatable   fruit,  in  taste  like  a  TOoseberry.  The  fruit  is«  cooked 
and  used  in  curries  and  relishes  ana  also  as  a  vegetable.     Ambada, 
Spondias  mangifera,  is  a  cultivated  fruit  tree  found  chiefly  in  the 
west  of  the  district  and  on  the   Sahyddri  slopes.     The  wood  which 
ia  soft  is  burnt  as  fuel.     The  fruit  is  eaten  when  ripe  and  is   used 
in  curries  and  pickles.    It  also  yields  a  saleable  gum.    Anjir,  Ficus 
carica,  the  Fiff,  is  largely  grown,  especially  in  the  Haveli,  Purandhar, 
Jonnar,  and  Khed  sub-divisions.     It  is  raised  almost  always  from 
cuttings  which  when  fonr  or  five  feet  high  are  planted  in  garden 
land.    It  requires  a  richly  manured  and  freely  watered  soil.    The 
crop  is  apt  to  suffer  from  blight  and  other  diseases.    There  are  no 
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^  CoBtribiiied  Vy  Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Wallinger,  Distriot  Forest  Officer. 

*  la  1887  Ooloiiel  Sykea  uotioed  a  mango  tree  at  BhimAahanker  oaUed  the  Rija, 
v^Mi  weefuUy  Mkiy  feet  high  asd  from  which  boards  could  be  cat  thirty  feet  loog 
aai  ttnee  or  foor  feet  wide.    Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1887, 250. 
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grafted  figs  in  the  district^  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  graft  figs 

failed.  November  and  December  and  April  and  May  aretbe  bearii^g 

seasons  and  it  is  only  during  these  months  that  the  fig  requires 

frequent  watering.     It  begins  to  bear  in  its  fourth  year,  is  in  its 

prime  from  its  sixth  to  its  tenth  year,  and  continues  bearing  until  it 

is  fifteen  years  old.     The  ripe  fruit  is  used  locally  and  is  sent  to 

Bombay.     Poena  figs  are  never  dried.     Avla,  Phyllajithus  emblica,  is 

a  wild  tree  which  is  found  throughout  the  district,  growing  thirty  or 

forty  feet  high.     It  is  useful  in  planting  bare  hill-sides.     It  is  also 

raised  in  the  east  of  the   district  in  gardens  and  round  temples. 

Its  healing  qualities  have  made  it  sacred.     Krishna  wears  a  necklace 

of  dvla  berries  and  with  tamarind  and  sugarcane  dvla  is  offered  to 

Krishna  in  October- November  when  he  marries  the  tulsi  plant.     The 

sacredness  of    the   fruit  is  probably  the  reason  why  stones  deep 

grooved  like  a  dry  dvla  berry  are  so  favourite  an  ornament  in  Hindu 

temples.     As  the  wood  is  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  it  is  little  used. 

The  fruit  which  ripens  in  the  cold  weather  is  in  size  and  appearance 

much  like  a  gooseberry.     It  is  ribbed  like  a  melon  and  is  of  a 

semi-transparent  yellow.     It  is  very  sour  and  astringent.     It  is 

cooked  or  preserved  and  used  in  pickles.  In  a  dried  state  it  is  called 

dvalkdthi  and  is  considered  an  excellent  cure  in  bilious   complaints. 

It  is  also  used  in  making  ink.     The  bark  which  is  used  in  tanning 

is  very  astringent.     The  vildyati  or  foreign  dvla,  Caretonia  siliqua, 

is  a  low  spreading  tree,  bearing  large  fruit  which  contains  much 

sugar  and  is  valued  as  cattle  fodder.     The  tree  thrives  in  irrigated 

laud.     It  begins  to  fruit  when   five  years  old.    Asan,  Briedelia 

retusa,   is  a  forest  tree  common  in  the  hilly  west.     B.  spinosa^ 

which  is    also    plentiful,     differs   from    B.  retusa  in   being  more 

thorny.     The  leaves  are  used  as  a  cure  for  worms.     Apia,  Bauhinia 

racemosa,  is  found   both  on  the  western  hills  and  in  the  eastern 

plains.  B.  alba  or  the  white  hdnchan  and  the  B.  acuminata  or  the  red 

hdnchan,  which  differ  little  from  B.  racemosa,  are  also  plentiful. 

Hopes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  B.  racemosa  and  the  leaves  are 

much  used  for  native  cheroots.     The  dpta  is  worshipped  by  Hindus 

on  Dasara  Day  in  October.    The  bark  is  applied  to  swellings  of  the 

limbs  and  its  juice  is  given  internally  as  a  remedy  for  jaundice. 

Bauhinia  tomentosa  is  also  fairly  plentiful     The  roots  are  prescribed 

in  certain  cases  of  flux  and  for  inflammation  of  the  liver.     Bdbhtdg 

Acacia  arabica,  is  the  commonest  and  most  generally  useful  tree 

in  the  district.     It  is  found  in  all  the  sub-divisions,  but  sparsely 

towards  the  west.     It  is  very  hardy  and  grows  rapidly  in  black  sou 

and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     It  grows  to  a  considerable  size  and 

has    excellent,   hard,    close-grained,  and    lasting  wood;   but   the 

timber  is  generally  crooked,    and  straight  pieces  of  any   length 

are  seldom  found.     The  wood  is  used  as  cart-axles,  ploughs,  and 

sugarcane-rollers,  as  well  as   for  fuel.     It    also  makes   excellent 

charcoal.    The  bark  is  valuable  in  tanning  and  yields  a  good  yellow 

dye,  and  its  sap  is  a  useful  gum  worth  about  4d.  a  pound  (6  pounds 

the  rupee)  in  the  local  markets.     The  long  seed  pods  are  eagerly 

eaten  by  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.    At  Manchar,  about  fourteen  miles 

north  of  Khed,  in  1837,  Colonel  Sykes  noticed  a  bdbhul  whose  trunk 

eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  measured  nine  i eet  round.^    Its 
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bead  was  braaching,  and,  with  a  yertical  Bim>  shaded  nearly  six 
thousand  square  feet.  A  Tariety  known  as  vedi  or.  wild  bdbhid, 
Acacia  famesiana,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  central  plains. 
It  yields  sweet  flowers  from  which  a  perfume  is  distilled.  The  wood 
is  used  for  fuel  but  not  for  buildings  as  it  is  soon  attacked  by  insects. 
The  bark  contains  tannin  and  is  made  into  the  tassels  which  adorn 
bnUooka'  heads  on  Pola  or  the  Bull-day.     The  gum  is  also  useful.^ 

Bckdam,  the  Almond^  Prunus  amygdalus^  is  grown  in  gardens  but 
is  not  common.  It  gives  good  shade  and  &e  fruit  when  ripe  is 
eaten  by  children  and  the  lower  classes,  but  it  is  never  dried  and 
has  no  trade  value.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  wholesome  and 
pleasant  to  eat  Bdhva,  Cassia  fistula,  is  largely  found  on  the  central 
and  western  hills  and  uplands ;  in  the  east  it  is  scarce.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  forest  trees,  throwing  out  in  the  hot  weather 
long  tassels  of  beautiful  pimrose-yellow  flowers  much  like  the 
laburnum.  Its  long  hanging  pods  are  also  easily  recognized.  The 
wood  though  close-grained  and  hard  is  not  much  used.  The  bark 
serves  in  tanning,  the  roots  yield  a  purge,  and  the  seeds  are 
embodied  in  a  pulp  which  is  used  as  an  aperient  both  in  India  and 
in  Europe.  Bel,  ^gle  marmelos,  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  twenty 
to  forty  feet  high,  is  common  all  over  the  district  both  wild  and  in 
gardens.  It  has  an  excellent  hard  wood  which  is  used  for  making 
native  drams,  but  the  tree  is  seldom  cut  as  it  is  sacred  to  Shiv,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  its  fragrant  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves.  Its 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  has  a  woody  shell  and  a 
stid^  pulp.  It  is  seldom  eaten  raw  but  it  makes  a  delicious  syrup 
and  a  pleasant  preserve  and  pickle,  and  has  valuable  healing 
properties.  Prepared  in  certain  ways  it  acts  as  an  aperient,  in  others 
as  an  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  dysentery  or  diarrhoea.  The 
root,  bark^  and  leaves,  are  also  used  in  making  cooling  applications. 
The  aromatic  leaves  are  offered  to  Shiv,  especially  in  the  month  of 
Bhr&oan  that  is  August,  and  on  the  Mdhdshwar&tra  in  February, 
The  wood  is  sometimes  burnt  with  the  dead  and  the  fruit  made  into 
sauff-boxea  The  seeds  yield  a  varnish. 

Bhokar,  Cordis  latifolia,  is  grown  as  a  fruit  tree  in  the  west  of  the 
district.  It  is  usually  small  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  It 
has  valuable  white  wood  which  is  used  in  boat-building  and  makes 
excellent  fuel.  The  bark  is  made  into  ropes  and  fuses  and  the 
leaves  are  used  as  plates.  The  young  leaves  and  unripe  fruit  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  fruit  is  pickled  and  is  eaten  when  ripe ;  it 
is  greedily  devoured  by  birds.  Its  sticky  palp  is  used  as  birdlime 
and  is  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in  lung-diseases.  Bibba,  the. 
Marking-Nut,  Semecarpus  anacardium,  is  a  wild  tree  common  on- the 
central  and  western  hills..  The  caly^  or  covering  and  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  are  eaten.  The  green  fruit  when  pounded  makes  good  bird- 
lime. The  oil  of  the  nut  is  used  for  markmg  linen,  the  colour  being 
made  fast  by  mixing  it  with  a  little  quicklime  water.    It  acts  as  a. 

blister  and  some  drops  given  in  milk  or  butter  are  useful  in  diarrhcea^. 

*■       —       ■  ■  -.-11.  - — — ■ — —^—- — — i 

^  la  1S39-40,  Gtoyemment  offered  Umd  free  of  rent  for  plaDting  bdbhtU  trees  in. 
nidipvr.  By  1842-43  the  pUntatumA  extended  over  2200  aoret  and  contained  19,0(KK 
Eev.  Reo.  1241  of  1S4I,  S3  and  1568  of  1844, 90.. 
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is  not  f onnd  in  the  east.  The  wood  is  used  as  fael  and  the  fruit  as 
an  emetic  and  a  fijsh  poison.  Oondhan,  Cordia  rothii,  is  plentiful  in 
gardens  and  forests.  It  differs  from  the  hhokar  in  having  narrower 
leaves  and  red  fruit.  Oorakh-chinch,  the  Baobab,  Adansonia  digitata^ 
occurs  in  a  few  gardens.  The  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  starchy  pnlp 
with  an  acid  flavour  which  forms  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  article  of 
food,  and  is  regarded  as  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers  and 
a  valuable  medicine  in  dysentery.  The  powdered  leaves  applied  to 
the  skin  are  used  to  check  excessive  perspiration.  The  bark  is  iJso 
an  antidote  to  fever,  and  its  fibres  are  used  in  making  cordage. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  its  trunk. 

Harda  or  hirda,  Terminalia  chebula,  is  plentiful  on  the  western  hills.. 
From  its  value  in  tanning  and  dyeing  the  nut  is  in  great  demand  in 
Europe.  Of  late  years,  since  the  demand  has  become  constant,  the 
people  in  the  west  preserve  their  harda  trees  and  refrain  from  lopping 
them  for  ash-manure.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  harda  nuts  would  do  more 
than  almost  any  measure  to  clothe  the  sides  of  the  western  hills.  A. 
decoction  of  bruised  myrobalans  is  a  safe  and  effective  aperient.  It  is 
also  useful  in  skin-diseases.  Hallian,  Eriodendrum  aufractaosam, 
though  not  plentiful,  is  found  in  the  thicker  forests  on  the  western  hills. 
The  light  and  soft  wood  is  used  in  tanning  leather  and  for  making 
toys.  The  fine  soft  silky  wool  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is  used  for 
making  cushions.  It  yields  a  gum  called  hallianke  gond  which  is 
valued  in  bowel-complaints.  Hedu,  Nauclea  cordifolia,  is  found 
only  in  the  west  and  even  there  is  seldom  of  any  siza  Its  soft^ 
yellow,  close-grained  wood  is  used  in  house-building  and  for  other 
domestic  purposes.  The  leaves  are  a  valued  remedy  for  children's 
stomach  complaints.  The  yellow  flowers  of  the  Nauclea  kadamba 
are  sacred  to  Krishna  who  is  said  to  have  played  with  the  milkmaids 
under  a  kadamb  tree.  The  flowers  are  imitated  in  native  jewelry. 
Hinganhet,  Balanites  egyptiaca,  is  a  thorny  wild  tree  often  growing 
thirty  feet  high.  It  is  common  in  the  east,  in  wooded  hills,  plains, 
and  tablelands.  Its  bitter  leaves  are  used  in  medicine,  and  its 
wood  as  fuel  and  for  making  shoe-moulds.  The  unripe  fruit  is 
bitter  and  purgative.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  poor.  The 
seeds  yield  an  oil  and  the  bark  a  juice  with  which  fish  are 
poisoned.  Hivar,  Acacia  leucophlcea,  is  found  in  the  centre  and  still 
more  commonly  in  the  east  of  the  district.  Its  hard  but  somewhat 
brittle  wood  makes  good  posts  and  excellent  fuel.  The  bark 
supplies  a  tough  and  valuable  fibre  for  fishing-nets  and  ropes. 
Brdhmans  do  not  touch  this  tree  as  they  believe  it  is  haunted  by  an 
evil  spirit  who  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  Dasharath,  king  of 
Ayodhya,  and  his  wife,  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Dasharath'a 
sons  Bdm  and  Lakshman. 

Hura,  Symplocos  racemosa,  is  a  small  wild  tree  seldom  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  It  is  found  in  the  deeper  forests  of  the 
western  hills.  Its  yellowish  strong  and  compact  wood  is  much 
used  in  cabinet  work.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  and  as  a 
mordant,  and  yields  the  well  known  scented  abir  powder.  Jdyphal, 
the  wild-nutineg,  Myristica  dactyloides,  is  sometimes  grown  in 
gardens.  It  has  much  less  stimulant  and  narcotic  power  than  the  Java 
nutmeg.    Jamb,  the  Bose-apple,  Eugenia  jambos^  is  a  garden  trea 
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It  18  of  two  kinds  red  and  white^  of  which  the  white  is  the  commoner 
vad  at  the  same  time  the  more  highly  esteemed.  The  bark 
yields  a  gum.  Jdmbhul  or  Jdmbhal,  Syzigiam  jambolannm,  is  a  very 
csommon  tree  both  caltivated  and  wild.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  district  but  chiefly  in  and  on  the  borders  of  the  hilly  west.  It 
bears  a  small  pnrple  plum-like  fruit  which  ripens  in  May  and  June 
and  is  much  eaten.  The  tree  grows  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high  with 
straight  dean  stem  and  glossy  deep-green  leaves.  Its  hard  and 
reddish  wood  is  valued  for  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
water.  It  is  much  used  in  native  house-building,  and  for  cart-frames 
and  field-toola  The  bark  yields  an  excellent  brown  dye  and  is  used 
as  an  astringent  in  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery.  Khandul, 
Stercolia  nrens,  is  rare  in  the  east  and  is  not  common  in  the  west. 
It  yields  a  gum  like  the  tragacanth  and  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  used 
in  cattle-diseasa  Its  soft  spongy  wood  is  of  no  special  value.  The 
bark  supplies  exceUent  fibre  for  iropes. 

Karanj,  Pongamia  glabra,  is  a  forest  as  well  as  a  road  and  river- 
side tree.  It  is  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  district,  thriving 
best  on  river-banks  and  near  water.  The  tree  sheds  its  leaves  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  season.  It  is  almost  at  once  reclothed  in  a 
beantifal  covering  of  fresh  pale  green,  and  when  the  fresh  leaves  are 
mature  it  comes  into  flower,  and  fruits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
wood  is  light  tough  and  fibrous  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  if  not 
properly  seasoned  is  soon  attacked  by  insects.  Its  fruit  yields  an  oil 
which  is  used  for  lamps  and  valued  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  and  for 
itch  and  other  skin-diseases.  The  rind  or  pend  of  the  bark  is 
pressed  and  rolled  by  Pinj&ris  or  cotton-teazers  into  a  felt 
Grass  grows  well  under  the  shade  of  the  Jcaranj,  Kalamb  or  kadamba, 
Nandea  parvifolia,  is  common  in  wooded  lands  both  in  the  east 
and  west.  Its  strong  dark  and  close-grained  wood  is  used  in 
house-beams.  Kdmrak,  better  known  as  country  gooseberry^ 
Averrhoa  karambola,  is  of  two  sorts  sweet  and  bitter.  The  bitter 
variety  is  chiefly  used  in  pickles  and  preserves.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
yellow  about  two  inches  by  one  inch  broad,  and  is  so  deeply  indented 
that  its  cross  section  has  the  shape  of  a  four-rayed  star.  Two  crops 
may  be  produced  by  watering  during  the  year.  Kdju,  Anacardium 
ooddentale,  is  found  in  the  western  hills.  The  wood  maJkes  excellent 
charcoal.  The  walls  or  pericarp  of  the  seed  contain  a  bitter  oil  which 
has  powerful  blistering  properties.  The  enlarged  crimson  or  yellow 
firuit-stem  is  also  eaten  and  has  a  pleasant  sour  flavour.  The  raw 
kernel  is  unpleasantly  bitter,  but  when  fried  it  is  much  prized  in 
confectionery.  In  the  Konkan  a. medicinal  drink  is  made  from  the 
enlai^d  peduncle  of  the  fruit.  The  trunk  yields  a  transparent  gum 
which  is  used  as  a  varnish  and  is  said  to  keep  off  insects. 

Zarvand,  Carissa  carandas,  is  a  large  evergreen  shrub  found  in 
i  e  wooded  parts  of  the  central  and  western  hills.  The  half  ripe  fruit 
i  made  into  tarts,  jellies^  and  pickles,  and  the  ripe  berry  is  largely 
c  ea.  Kavath  or  Kut,  the  Wood-apple,  Feronia  elephantum,  is 
f    md  throughout  the  district  both  in  forests  and  in  gardens.     It 

!ow8  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  and  has  beautiful  dark-ffreen  leaves. 
yidids  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  gum  which  is  used  as  a  tonic. 
1   e  fmit  18  rounds  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  htspi 
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Chapter  n.        woody  shelly  and  yellow  palp  containing  tHe  seeds.    When  ripe  it  is 
Production.        eaten  with  sugar^  and  when  green  it  is  made  into  relishes  and 

pickles.  The  palp  also  makes  excellent  jelly.  The  wood  is  lasting 
and  nsefal  and  the  leayes  are  nsed  in  children's  bowel-complaints. 
Khajuri  or  Shindi,  the  Wild  Date,  Phoenix  montana  and  sylvestris,  is 
plentiful  in  the  western  hills  and  is  also  found  in  gardens.  It  grows 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  reddish  yellotr 
and  has  a  sweetish  and  astringent  pulp.  Mats,  baskets,  and  brooms 
are  made  of  the  leaves  which  are  also  used  in  thatching,  and  the 
juice  drawn  from  the  young  shoots  is  either  fermented  or  boiled 
into  sugar  and  molasses.  The  wood  is  used  for  building,  for  water- 
pipes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Kel,  the  Plantain,  Musa  paradiaiaca, 
IS  perhaps  commoner  than  any  fruit  except  the  mango.  They  are 
planted  in  gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  require  a  rich  soil 
and  water  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  fruit  only  once  and  after 
twelve  months  are  cut  down.  Fresh  shoots  spring  from  the  root  and 
again  fruit.  The  trees  are  generally  removed  when  they  have  once 
sent  up  shoots  and  borne  fruit.  The  flower,  the  unripe  fruit,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  all  eaten  as  vegetables.  Hindus  use  the  leaves 
as  dining  plates  and  for  making  native  cheroots  or  bidis.  They 
are  also  valued  for  dressing  blisters.  The  fruit,  of  which  there  are 
three  varieties,  a  small  yellow,  a  large  yellow,  and  a  large  red,  is 
an  important  article  of  food  and  the  juice  is  sometimes  made  into  a 
fermented  liquor.  The  stem  fibres  are  useful  to  gardeners  in 
budding  and  grafting  and  are  also  used  in  making  paper.  The  wild 
plantain,  chavai,  grows  freely  in  the  Sahy^ris. 

Kenjal,  Terminalia  alata,  is  a  common  tree.    The  bark  contains 

tannin  and  the  wood  which  is  very  good  is  supposed  to  be  improved 

Kadu  Khdfik.  by  keeping  it  under  water.  Kadu  Khdriky  Solamen  jacquini,  is  found 

only  in  the  western  hills  and  uplands.  Its  heartwood  yields  a 
medicinal  oil  and  its  fruit  is  used  as  a  cure  for  children's  bowel- 
complaints.  Khair,  Acacia  catechu,  is  fairly  plentiful  on  wooded 
uplands  and  hills.  It  has  a  dark  red  wood,  somewhat  brittle  bnt  c^ 
great  strength  which  is  not  attacked  by  insects  and  takes  a  good 
polish.  It  is  useful  for  all  house  and  field  purposes,  especially  in 
making  ploughs,  pestles,  and  cart-frames.  From  its  heartwood 
is  extracted  the  powerful  astringent  called  Jcdt  which  is  so  much 
eaten  with  betel-leaf  and  used  in  medicine,  dyeing,  and  painting.  It 
is  made  by  the  Kdtkaris  and  Th^urs  of  the  petty  division  of 
Ambegaon.  In  making  catechu,  chips  of  the  heartwood  are  boiled 
in  earthen  pots^  the  clear  liquor  is  strained  off,  and  when  of  sufiicient 
consistence  is  poured  into  clay  moulds.  Kdt  is  made  to  a  very 
small  extent  in  the  Poena  district  LimbUy  the  Lemon,  Bitena 
limmoun,  is  common  in  gardens.  It  is  grown  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  guava  and  the  fig.  It  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  fruit  is  to  be  had  all  the  year  round  and  is  in  great 
demand  for  its  juice  which  is  used  in  making  drinks  and  in  all  kinds 
of  cookery.  The  unripe  fruit  is  often  pickled  and  the  x^d  and  juice 
are  used  medicinally.  The  Sweet  Lime,  8akhar4imbu,  Citrus  lamiata, 
is  much  larger  than  the  conunon  lime  and  though  insipid  is  a  great 
favourite  with  tiie  people.  It  sometimes  gpx)ws  twenty  or  twenty* 
five  feet  bigh.    The  rind  yields  an  oil  which  is  used  in  perfomery. 
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Lalai,  Albizada  amara^  is  largely  found  throaghout  the  district  on 

wooded  hills  and  in  plantations.     The   wood  is  dark-brown^  strong, 

and  fibrooa,  and  is  commonly  used  as  fuel  and  in  making  ploughs 

and  oarts.     The  leaves  are  used  as  a  hair-wash.     Makar  Nimbori, 

tke  Wild  Citron^  Attantia  monophylla^  is  found  near  the   Sahj^dris. 

It  is  a  handsome  tree^  but  the  cultivated  fruit  is  so  abimdant  that 

tbe  wild  variety  is  not  used.     The  wood  is  white,  very  fine,  and 

ekwe-grained ;  it  is  useful  for  cabinet  purposes.     Maruk,  Ailanthus 

ezcelsa,  not  cmlike  the  English  ash,  is  found  both  in  the  west  and 

east   of  the    district  but  is  not  plentiful     The  wood  is  soft  bat 

dose-grained^  and  is  used  for  water-pipes,  drums,  sheaths,  spears, 

and  swords.     Mdhlung,-  Citrns  medica,  is  much  grown  in  gardens 

throughout  the  district.     Its  fruit  which  is  as  large  as  a  cocoanut 

is  used  in  medicine.     The  kernel  is  eaten  and  preserved.    The 

leaves  are  used  in  flavouring  and  the  rind  is  an  aromatic  stimulant 

and  tonic^  and  yields  an  oil  which  is  used  in  perfumery.     The  juice 

of  the  fruit  is  a  refreshing  and  agreeable  beverage.     Moha,  Bassia 

latifoliay  is  found  in  the  west  and  central  hills  and  uplands.     Though 

a  forest  tree,  it  is  sometimes   grown  in  gardens,  especially  near 

the   Sahy^dris.      Its  young  ruddy-bronze  leaves  are  one  of  the 

greatest  ornaments  of  the  western  forests  at  the  beginning  of  the 

not  season.    Its  chief   value  lies  in  the  thick  fleshy  beU-shaped 

flower  which  when  dried  is  eaten  and  distilled  into  spirit.     Almos|} 

ev^y  animal,  wild  or  domestic^  eats  the  fresh  flowers ;  the  frait  is 

ctuenj  used  as  a  vegetable.     The  woo'd,  though  easily  attacked  by 

white-ants  is  hard  and  lasting,  but  the  tree  is  too  valuable  to  be 

cat  for  timber.     It  is  used  for  naves  of  wheels,  frames  of  doors  and 

windows,  and  other  purposes.    The  seed  when  allowed  to  form  is 

enclosed  in  a  thick  wt^nut-like  pod.     It  yields  an  excellent  oil, 

good  for  food  and  burning  and  also  for  skin-diseases,  and  is  used  in 

making  candles  and  soap.     It  is  also  used  in  adulterating  clarified 

better.    The  leaves  and  bark  are  useful  in  fomenting  a  wound.   The 

bark  yields  a  brown  dye,  and  the  leaves  are  made  into  plates  or 

patrdvalis  which  are  used  chiefly  at  religious  feasts. 

JS'dgchdfha,  the  Cobra  Champa,  Mesna  ferea,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
western  hills  and  uplands.  The  reddish  wood  which  is  known  as 
iron-wood  is  said  to  be  thie  heaviest  and  hardest  timber  in  India. 
The  dried  anthers  or  fertilizers  are  fragrant ;  the  flowers  are  used 
to  deck  women's  hair,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  as  antidotes  to 
poison.  Nana,  Lagerstrsdmia  parviflora,  is  abundant  in  the  western 
nills.  It  is  a  straight-growing  tree  which  yields  a  much  used 
timber.  Ndral,  the  Cocoa-Palm,  Cocos  nucifera,  is  sometimes  grown 
in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Though  in  the  Deccan  it  is 
seldom  vigorous,  in  1837,  Colonel  Sykes  found  a  flourishing  palm 
nrden  at  MiUidlun^e  near  Ch^an,  and  clumps  of  cocoa*palms  at 
^ibal  eighteen  miles  west  of  Sirur,  and  in  other  places.  The 
coooannts,  kernel,  and  oil  used  in  the  district  all  come  from  the*  coast. 
Ndring,  the  Orange,  Citrus  aurantium,  is  grown  in  garden  lands  in 
considerable  quantities  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  pomegranate 
sndtbe  fig.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  mqsamb  or  Mozambique  and 
jhe  sanira  from  Cintra  in  Portugal.  Hxe  orange  tree  is  remarkable  for 
Qie  enormous  number  of  fruit  it  yields,  one  tree  sometimes  bearing  as 
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many  as  1 000  oranges  a  year.  The  leaves  are  used  for  flavonring  and 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  yields  an  essential  oil  valued  in  perfumery  and  as 
an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  a  refi'esh- 
ing  and  agreeable  beverage.  Limb,  Azadirachta  indica,  known  as 
the  Indian  Lilac,  is  found  throughout  the  district.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  garden  and  road-side  trees,  being  grown  chiefly  for 
shade  and  ornament.  The  wood  is  hard,  lasting,  and  useful  for 
f arniture.  The  heartwood  of  old  trees  has  a  fraorrance  like  sandaU 
wood  and  is  used  for  building.  Its  boiled  leaves  and  fruit  yield  a 
bitter  and  cooling  drink  useful  in  fevers  and  smalKpox.  The 
leaves  are  also  used  as  a  poultice  and  are  eaten  by  Hindus  with 
gram  and  molasses,  on  the  Shalivahan  New  Yearns  Day,  the  1st  of 
Chaitra  in  April.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  oil  pressed 
from  the  seed  in  rheumatism.  Pdngdra,  Erythrina  indica,  is  plentiful 
in  the  western  and  central  woods  and  is  grown  in  gardens  as  a  prop 
for  the  betel-vine.  It.s  soft  spongy  wood  is  used  for  making  toys 
and  moulds  of  shoes.  The  flower  is  supposed  to  have  been  stolen 
by  Krishna  out  of  Indra^s  heaven  and  is  now  under  a  curse  and  is 
never  used  for  worship. 

Polos  J  Butea  frondosa,  is  common  in  the  west  and  centre  and  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  east.  x\t  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season 
it  is  a  mass  of  bright  scarlet  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  much  used 
as  plates  and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  by  camels  and  other 
animals.  The  wood  is  strong  and  tough  and  makes  excellent  char- 
coal. The  stem  yields  hino  gum  which  is  valued  in  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  and  for  tanning,  the  flowers  yield  a  valuable  dye,  and  the 
root  and  bark  excellent  tough  fibre.  The  juice  is  also  used  in 
medicine.  The  jpalos  is  a  favourite  with  the  lac  insect  and  the 
best  lac  is  found  on  it.  The  seed-nut  is  given  to  horses  as  a  purge 
and  to  free  them  from  worms.  Papain  Carica  papaya,  is  fairly 
common  in  gardens  both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  north-west  of  the 
district.  The  tree  has  much  of  the  general  appearance  of  a  palm, 
the  fruit  and  leaves  clustering  at  the  top  of  a  straight  bare  stem. 
With  water  and  manure  it  bears  three  times  in  the  year.  "The  fruit 
is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  and  the 
powdered  seed  are  valued  as  a  cure  for  worms.  The  tree  has  the 
power  of  quickening  the  decay  of  flesh  and  newly  killed  meat  is  hung 
on  it  to  make  it  tender.  Papnas,  the  Pomelo  or  Shaddock,  Citrus 
decumana,  is  not  common  except  near  large  markets.  It  is  grown 
only  in  gardens  and  requires  a  rich  soil  and  constant  watering.    It 

frows  fifteen  feet  high  and  if  constantly  watered  bears  twice  a  year. 
*eru,  the  Guava,  Psidium  guava,  is  grown  throughout  the  district 
in  garden  lands  and  thrives  best  in  light  soil.  It  is  of  two  kinds 
red  and  white,  the  white  being  the  mora  esteemed.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  plain  country  and  on  the  borders  of  the  hilly  west. 
November  and  December,  and  April  and  May  are  its  bearing 
seasons,  and  it  is  only  in  these  months  that  it  requires  frequent 
watering.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  an  occasional  watering  is 
enough.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  in  its  fourth  year ;  it  is  in  its  prime 
from  its  sixth  to  its  tenth  year ;  and  under  favourable  circnmstances 
^oes  on  bearing  till  it  is  fifteen  years  old.     It  is  seldom  over  fifteen 
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feet  high  and  is  of  a  spreading  bnshy  habit.  The  fruit  is  much 
eaten  both  raw  and  in  several  kinds  of  preserves  and  jellies.  The 
bark  is  astringent^  and  the  wood  hard  strong  and  lasting.  It  is 
nsefol  for  cabinet  purposes. 

Phanas,  the  Jack^  Artocarpus  integrifoUa^  is  not  a  common,  tree. 
It  is  grown  in  gardens  and  is  found  wild  near  the  hilly  west.  It 
grows  forty  or  fifty  feet  high^  has  dark  glossy  foliage,  and  yields 
v^nable  timber.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  kdpa  a  superior  variety,  and 
barka,  which  yields  a  kind  of  cake  called  phanaspoli.  Stripped  of 
its  thorny  cover  the  unripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  when 
ripe^  as  a  fruit.  It  is  also  valued  as  a  poultice  for  guinea-worm. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  plates.  The  seeds  are  eaten  parched  or 
mixed  with  vegetables,  and  the  juice  makes  good  birdlime.  The 
lieartwood  yields  a  yellow  dye.  Fila  Dhotra,  the  Mexican  Poppy, 
Argemone  mexicana,  is  found  throughout  the  district  in  fields 
and  near  villages.  The  seeds  are  narcotic,  and  their  oil  which  is  an 
aperient  is  used  as  a  cholera  remedy  and  to  cure  skin-diseases.  Pimpal, 
Ficns  religiosa,  is  sacred,  perhaps  from  its  smooth  ghost-white 
stem  and  branches  and  the  windless  rustling  of  its  leaves.  Among 
Buddhists  it  is  the  symbol  of  Gautama  the  last  Bnddha.  It  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  a  mvnja  or  Brdhman  youth 
who  has  been  girt  with  the  sacred-thread  but  has  not  been  married 
and  so  is  uneasy  and  feared.  It  is  also  apparently  worshipped  as  a 
ling.  It  is  girt  with  the  sacred-thread  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
plinth,  and  Hindu  women  often  walk  many  times  round  it  to  get  rid 
of  the  evil  spirit  of  barrenness.  Its  leaves  are  a  favourite  food  for 
camels  and  elephants  and  are  much  liked  by  the  lao  insect.  Its 
rapid  growth  and  thick  shade  make  it  a  useful  roadside  tree. 
Except  as  fuel  the  wood  is  of  no  value. 

Pimpri,  Ficus  comosa,  is  found  throughout  the  district.  It  is  much 
like  the  pimpal  and  as  it  grows  easily  from  cuttings  is  a  useful 
roadside  tree.  Bdmphal,  the  Bullock's-Heart  fruit,  Anona  reticulata, 
a  larger  variety  of  the  custard-apple,  is  common  in  the  western  and 
central  sub-divisions,  chiefly  in  gardens,  and  is  much  valued  for  its 
fruit.  In  good  soil  it  sometimes  grows  forty  feet  high.  The  full 
ffrown  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  cocoanut  and  has  a  sweet  smell.  The 
leaves  have  a  fetid  odour  and  when  beaten  to  pulp  are  used  to  kill 
lioe  on  cattle.  Its  aromatic  flowers  are  ofFered  to  the  gods. 
Bdmkdntaf  the  Broom  Babhul,  Acacia  ramkauta,  is  a  tall  tree  in  shape 
like  a  huge  broom.  Though  less  abundant  than  other  varieties  of 
hdbhul  it  is  common  all  over  the  district  except  in  the  far  west. 
The  wood  is  much  used  for  cart-yokes  and  as  fuel;  and  the  bark  in 
taaning.  Rdiambi,  Garcinia  purpurea,  is  a  large  tree  which  is  found 
occasionally  near  the  SahyMris.  The  fruit  which  is  offered  for  sale 
in  most  markets  is  used  as  an  acid.  Sdy-dvla,  Cicea  disticha,  is  a 
cultivated  tree.  The  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  pickle.  Bu%  Calotropis 
gigantea,  is  found  throughout  the  district  on  wooded  hills  and  in 
plantations.  It  is  valued  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  its  root 
bark  and  leaves.  The  bush  is  sacred,  its  flowers  and  leaves  being 
offered,  to  the  gods  and  used  in  certain  religious  ceremonies.  The 
wood  makes  excellent  gunpowder  charcoal.  C.  procera,  a  similai: 
species,  is  also  plentiful. 
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Sag,  the  Teak^  Tectona  grandiB^  is  found  only  in  the  Konkan  near 
the  Sahyadris  and  in  the  belt  of  country  between  about  ten  and 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  Sahyddris  in  Junnar^  Khed,  MaraJ^  HaveU 
and  Purandhar.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  in  a  moist  climate 
is  of  rapid  growth^  As  a  timber  tree  it  is  unrivalled  and  is  much 
valued.  The  wood  is  very  hard  but  easily  worked,  and  thoogii 
porous  is  very  strong  and  lasting.  In  colour  it  varies  from  yellowiali 
to  white-brown.  It  is  very  oily  when  fresh^  yielding  a  good  oil 
somewhat  like  linseed-oil  which  is  used  as  a  yamish.  The  large 
leaves  are  used  for  lining  roofs  under  thatah.  Sdgargota,  Csssalpinia 
bonducella,  is  a  wild  tree  which  is  specially  plentiful  in  the  west. 
Its  bitter  seed  and  the  bark  are  used  in  intermitent  fevers  as  a 
tonic  and  its  wood  as  fuel.  Salai,  Boswellia  thurifera,  one  of  the 
frankincense  trees^  is  common  on  all  trap  hills^  and  is  easily  known 
by  its  white  scaly  bark.  The  wood,  which  is  full  of  resin^  bams 
readily  and  is  used  for  torches.  The  flowers  and  seed^nuts  are  eaten 
by  the  people,  and  the  tree  yields  the  gum  olibanum.  SarphaU, 
is  common  throughout  the  district  on  wooded  hills  and  mountains. 
It  seldom  grows  to  be  more  than  a  bush.  A  gum  called  kavdi 
ud,  obtained  from  the  bark,  is  used  as  incense,  and  is  said  to 
possess  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  properties.  It  also  f onns  a  part 
of  some  ointments,  and  its  wood  is  used  as  fuel.  This  tree  is  well 
suited  for  covering  bare  hills  as  small  cuttings,  thrown  on  the 
dry  soil  strike  root.  Sdvri,  the  Silk-Cotton,  Bombax  malabaricnm, 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  west  and  central  hills  and  uplands  and  on 
river  banks.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  a  beautifully  straight  trunks 
bright  red  flowers,  and  a  soft  down  which  makes  excellent  pillow 
stuffing.  Its  whitish  wood  though  soft  is  close-grained  and  is  said 
to  make  good  packing  cases.  It  is  also  much  used  for  water- 
channels  and  sword-scabbards.  It  yields  a  useful  resin,  the  root 
when  boiled  gives  a  gummy  substance  which  is  valued  as  a 
tonic,  and  the  bark  is  used  as  an  emetic.  Shevga,  Moringa  ptery* 
gosperma,  is  found  throughout  the  district  in  gardens  and  near 
villages.  It  bears  pods  which  together  with  the  leaves  and  flowem 
are  eaten  as  vegetables.  The  seeds  give  a  pure  sweet  oil  which  is 
valued  by  watch-makers  as  it  does  not  freeze  except  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  The  wood  is  soft  and  the  bark  is  useful  in  medicine. 
A  gum  from  cuts  made  in  the  trunk  is  used  in  rheumatism. 

Shivan,  Gmelina  arborea,  is  a  beautiful  flowering  tree.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  western  woods  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  east  where 
vegetation  is  fairly  plentiful.  The  wood,  which  is  like  teak,  takes 
a  good  polish,  and  is  used  in  house-building  and  for  making  wdoden 
images  and  furniture.  The  fruit  is  a  medicine.  Saundad  or  Shami, 
Prosopis  spicegera,  is  largely  found  throughout  the  district  on 
woody  hills,  plains,  plantations,  and-  tablelands ;  the  tender  fruit  is 
used  as  a  vegetable.  The  wood,  which  yields  a  gum,  is  hard,  strongs 
and  lasting,  and  is  much  used  in  making  chuming-staves  or  ravis. 
According  to  the  Mahdbhdrat  it  was  on  the  shami  tree  that  the 
Ptodavs  stored  their  arms  during  their  thirteen  years'  exile.  Sisu, 
Blackwood,  Dalbergia  latifolia,  is  scarce  and  of  small  size.  It  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  western  and  central  hills.  The  timber, 
which  is  heavy,  strong,  and  fibrous,  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  one  of 
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tlie  best  of  furnitafe  woods.  It  springs  readily  from  seed,  but  is 
of  reiy  slow  growth.  The  tree  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Birus, 
Albtzzia  lebbek^  is  a  good  roadside  tree  and  is  found  throughout 
the  district.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  takes  well  from  cuttings.  It 
yields  a  gum.  The  woodisaligfht  reddish  brown,  with  dark  veins ; 
it  is  not  liable  to  crack.  It  is  well  fitted  for  wheel  naves,  and 
for  pestles  and  mortars ;  the  heartwood  makes  excellent  charcoal 
SUdphal,  the  Custard- Apple,  Anona  squamosa,  grows  readily  on  bare 
hill-sides,  and  in  the  cold  weather  yields  a  sweet  and  much  valued 
fruit.  It  is  common  in  gardens  in  the  west  and  centre  of  the  district 
and  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as  the  guava.  The  tree  is  seldom 
more  than  fifteen  feet  higL  The  leaves  have  a  fetid  odour  and 
when  reduced  to  powder  are  used  to  kill  lice  on  cattle. 

Supari,  the  Betel-Palm,  Areca  catechu,  is  found  in  some  gardens, 
but  the  nuts  sold  in  the  Poena  markets  are  imported.     The  nut  is 
eaten  with  betel-leaf    and    holds   an  important  place   in  Hindu 
religious  ceremonies.     An  extract  made  from   the  nut  is  used  as 
catechu  and  the  charcoal  as  tooth-powder.     The  wood,  which  is 
strong  and  lasting,  is  used  as  water-pipes.     Tad,  the  palmyra-palm, 
Borassus    flabelliformis,    which    thrives  best  near  the  coast,  is 
scarce  in  Poena.     The  fibre  of  its  leaves  is  strong  and  useful  for 
hoase  purposes.     Toran,  Sysdphus  rugosa,  is  a  wild  shrub  which 
grows  freely  in  the  western  hills.     The  fruit  when  ripe  is  eaten. 
The  wood    is  hard,   strong,    and  close-grained.      2VrK,   Capparis 
rythocarpus,  is  a  small  tree  which  is  common  in  the  east.  Its  strong 
and  porous  wood  is  not  used  for  any  special  purpose.      Tut,  the 
Mulberry,  Moms  indica,  is  found  in  some  gardens  and  near  temples. 
There  are  many  trees  on  the  fort  of  Purandhar.     Its  fruit  is  used 
as  a  refrigerant  and  laxative  and  the  roots  to  cure  worms.      The 
leaves  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  silkworm.     Three  species  are 
inentioned,  the  white  and  the  red  which  grow  to  a  considerable 
nse,  and    a    smaller    variety   called    ckunchu    tut,       Ternhhurni, 
Diospyros  melanoxjlon,  is  found  throughout  the  district  on  wooded^ 
hills  and  in    plain  plantations.       The  wood  is   jet  black,   hard, 
and  heavy    and    is    well    suited    for    ornamental     work.       The 
heartwood  rubbed  with  water  is  used  by  Brd^hmans  to  mark  their 
foreheads.     Tivas,  Dalbergia  oogeinensis,  is  fairly  plentiful  in  the 
western  and  oentnd  hills.     The  wood  is  much  valued  being  well 
suited  for  building  and  for  making  ploughs,  wheels,  and  carriage 
polesL     Vmbar,  Ficus  glomerata,  is  a  large  spreading  tree  common 
in  the  Sahyadri  forests,  and   though   often  found  in  gardens  and 
fields  and  near  temples,  is  not  a  cultivated  fruit  tree.    The  leaves 
are  usually  covered  wiik  gaUs.    The  spittle  produced  by  chewing 
^mbar  leaves  mixed  with  cumin -seed  orjira  is  considered  excellent 
for  inflamed  eyes.    The  fruit,  which  is  almost  always  full  of  flies,  is 
« iten  by  the  poor.    When  unripe  it  is  taken  as  a  vegetable,  and  in 
leasons  of  scarcity,  is  mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  cakes.    The 
^  cod  not  being  liable  to  split,  is  well  suited  for  panels  and  drums, 
I  id  as  it  lasts  under  water  it  makes  valuable  well-frames.    The  tree 
]  lelds  much  milky  juice,  which,  together  with  the  leaves  bark  and 
1  nit,  is  used  medicinally  and  mnAe  into  birdlime.    The  leaves  are  a 
I  !ood  cattle  and  elephant  fodder.    The  tree  is  considered  sacred  to 
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the  three-headed  god  Datt^traya  who  is  supposed  always  to  be  present 
near  its  roots. 


Vad,  the  Banian  tree,  Picus  indica,  is  common  both  in  the  hilly 
west  and  in  the  eastern  plains.  As  large  cuttings  when  set  in  the 
ground  grow  readily,  it  is  a  favourite  roadside  tree.  Its  sap  is 
sometimes  used  to  reduce  inflammation.  The  timber  is  of  little  value, 
and  as  the  tree  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus  it  is  seldom  felled  or 
turned  to  any  use  save  for  shelter  and  shade.  The  fruit  is  much 
eaten  by  birds  but  is  said  to  be  poisonous  for  horses.  Its  leaves 
are  used  as  plates  or  patrdvalts.  In  1837,  at  the  village  of  Mhow 
in  the  Andhra  valley.  Colonel  Sykes  noticed  a  banian  tree  with 
sixty-eight  stems,  most  of  them  thicker  than  a  man's  body ;  all 
except  the  parent  stem  were  formed  from  air-roots.  With  a  vertical 
sun,  it  could  shade  20,000  men.^  Varas,  Bignonia  quadrilocularis, 
glares  excellent  wood  for  furniture  and  for  planks  and  beams.  It  is 
fairly  abundant  in  the  central  and  western  hills. 

Domestio  Animals.        ^The  Domestic  Animals  of  Poena  are  the  same  as  those  found  in 

other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  The  pasturage  is  uncertain.  In  a  few 
seasons  it  is  abundant,  in  many  it  is  scanty  or  precarious,  and  in 
times  of  drought  it  fails.  When  the  grass  fails  the  cattle  have  to 
be  sent  to  distant  pastures  in  the  higher  hills  and  large  numbers 
perish.  The  187(5-77  famine  reduced  the  number  of  all  domestic 
animals,  but  the  returns  seem  to  show  that  the  stock  of  horned 
cattle  has  nearly  regained  its  former  strength.^  The  district  has  no 
class  of  professional  cattle-breeders.  But  Kunbis  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  husbandmen  own  large  numbers  of  cattle,  rear  them  with 
care,  and  sometimes  deal  in  cattle.  The  1881-b2  returns  show  a 
total  of  about  200,000  oxen  and  140,000  cows.  Deccan  cattle  are 
hardy   little  animals,  inferior  in  size  and  appearance  to  thoso  of 


*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1837,  255. 

3  From  materials  supplied  by  Rdo  S^eb  Nilkanth  Bhagvant  Mule,  Mimlatdir, 
and  Major  G.  Coussmakcr. 

'  The  following  statemt^nt  shows  the  returns  of  cattle  and  horsea  during  the  Bevoi 
years  ending  1881-82.  These  and  other  returns  of  animals  cannot  claim  any  great 
accuracy  : 

Poona  Cattle  and  Bortfes,  1875-1889. 


Tbak. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

She- 
buffaloes. 

He- 
buffaloes. 

Horses. 

Mares. 

1875-76     ... 

205,123 

158,988 

60,148 

12,435 

G-^sa 

6070 

1876-77      ... 

18y,741 

117,t84 

>9,8:<8 

9817 

4706 

8417 

1877-78      ... 

202,403 

112,444 

89,5<)9 

9716 

4620 

8452 

1878-79      ... 

2<»2,323 

llr.,024 

87,586 

10,.  84 

4rt50 

368i 

1879-80      ... 

210,027 

in.yis 

3«<,634 

10,796 

4!f2S 

8808 

1880-81      ... 

213,795 

130,371 

40,243 

11,714 

4166 

3876 

1881-83      ... 

206,632 

139.793 

41,055 

12,068 

502'i 

4196 

Tbar. 

Colts. 

Asses. 

Sheep  and 
Goats. 

Total. 

Decrease 
compared 

with  1876-76. 

1876-76 

2466 

7187 

273,584 

720,540 

«•■ 

1876-77 

1429 

5584 

3JtS,266 

604,982 

116,668 

1877-78 

1286 

6021 

236,870 

615,771 

104,709 

1878-79 

1638 

6106 

245,4vl 

626,635 

98,905 

1879-80 

19^7 

6230 

261,847 

6-^6,470 

64.070 

1880-81 

2177 

6770 

242,646 

6ft6,757 

64,783 

1881-JB3 

1774 

6936 

285,200 

702,676 

17,864 
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Gujarat.  Of  their  breeds  it  is  difficnlt  to  say  anything  definite. 
Few  natiyes  take  intelligent  notice  of  varieties  of  breed.  They  only 
recognize  certain  distinguishing  marks  or  characteristics,  the  pos- 
session of  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  certain  breed.  They 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  keep  the  breeds  pure  or  to  improve 
them.  They  pay  little  attention  to  the  animaFs  cleanness  or 
comfort.  Every  village  has  its  public  grazing  grounds,  inferior  waste 
lands  free  of  Government  assessment,  the  resort  of  almost  all  the 
village  cattle.  The  mixiDg  of  the  cattle  in  the  grazing  grounds  does 
much  to  injure  the  breed  and  to  spread  disease. 

Bullocks^  returned  at  206,682,  and  cows  at  139,793,  are,  as  far  as 
has  been  ascertained,  of  ten  kinds,  Khildi-i,  Mdlvi,  Ghir,  Dangi,  Deshi^ 
Arabi,  Ndghoris,  Varhddi,  Akulkh^hi,  and  Han^ms.  Khildri  cattle, 
called  after  the  cattle-breeders  of  that  name  who  are  found  in  West 
Khilndesh,  are  the  most  valuable  draught  animals  in  the  Deccan. 
They  are  of  good  size,  active,  strong,  and  fairly  teachable. 
They  are  a  little  slighter,  but  much  resembleT  the  famous  Amrit 
Mahdl  breed  of  Hansur  in  Maisur.  They  have  clean  limbs,  fine 
bones,  sloping  shoulders,  round  barrel,  high  hind  quarters,  and 
small  hard  and  tough  hoofs.  One  of  the  favourite  breeding  grounds 
of  tbe  KhiMri  cattle  is  the  hilly  country  between  Sdtdra  and 
Pandharpnr  whence  they  are  generally  brought.  A  pair  of  these 
bullocks  will  travel  in  a  riding  cart  day  after  day  at  a  steady  pace 
of  six  miles  an 'hour.  The  cQlour  of  the  cows  is  almost  always 
creamy  white;  of  the  bulls  the  same  with  reddish  grey  fore- 
quarters.  The  horns  are  long  and  upright,  thin  and  irregularly 
curved  in  the  case  of  the  cows,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bulls  handsome 
and  massive,  close  together  at  the  base,  sloping  back  with  a  slight 
oatward  curve  opening  to  a  span  of  a  foot,  and  ending  in  sharp  and 
strong  points.  The  ears  are  of  medium  size  pointing  backwards 
with  the  opening  exposed ;  they  rarely  droop  or  turn  upwards.  Oxen 
of  this  breed  cost  £3  to  £20  (Bs.  80  -  200)  and  cows  £2  IO9.  to  £9 
(Rs.  25-90)  each.  Cows  are  seldom  sold  as  the  owners  are  unwil- 
Img  to  part  with  them,  and  when  a  promising  calf  is  bom  allow  it 
to  drink  the  whole  of  its  mother's  milk.  M^lvi  cattle  come  from 
the  extensive  grazing  grounds  of  Malva,  being  brought  by  Vanjdris 
and  Lamilnis  with  whom  they  are  great  favourites.^  The  bullocks 
are  good-tempered  steady  workers  and  teachable.  The  Milva  breed 
inclodes  two  varieties,  a  short-homed  and  a  long-homed.  The 
short-homed  M^Iva  bullock  differs  greatly  from  the  Khil&ri,  being 
formed  for  steady  plodding  rather  than  for  speed.  They  have  a  long, 
square,  level  frame,  with  short  curved  horns  pointing  forwards ;  the 
face  is  rather  short  and  straight ;  the  ears  slightly  bent  and  not 
▼ery  large ;  the  colour  white  witha  bluish  grey  above  the  fore-quarters 
of  young  animals  and  bulls.  The  cows  are  fine  milkers.  The  long- 
homed  variety  is  larger  and  more  loosely  made;  its  horns  are  turned 
upwards  at  the  base,  aad  then  upwards  and  backwards,  giving  the 
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<  The  LMoAnii  come  from  Rhiadesh  and  MAlva  and  sell  cattle  on  credit,  returning 
after  banrest  to  receive  paymeDt  They  go  from  villaffe  to  village.  The  LamAnis  are 
loeafly  known  as  Hedes  from  hed  a  bollock.  This  word  is  applied  to  all  Mnhammadans 
aadHi^vs  who  deal  in  bnllocks.    Mr.  J.  O.  Moore,  C.S. 
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animal  a  more  stately  appearance.  The  oolonr^  as  a  nile^  is  darker, 
the  grey  being  often  spread  over  the  whole  body.  As  they  are  taller 
than  the  others^  husbandmen  generally  put  the  long-homed  M^lyte 
next  the  plough^  for  the  higher  the  plough  yoke  is  lifted  the  deeper 
the  share  enters  the  earth.  The  cows  are  good  milkers ;  eren  when 
more  than  eighteen  years  old,  .within  a  fortnight  after  calving,  they 
gire  abont  twenty-two  pints  (11  Poena  shers)  of  milk.  M&lra  oxen, 
cost  £2  IOj?.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-100),  and  MAlva  cows  £2  to  £7  10#. 
(Rs.20.75). 

The  Ghir  or  Sorthi,  that  is  the  South  Kdthi^w&r  breed,  is  noble 
and  stately,  bnt  the  specimens  met  in  the  Deccan  are  seldom  the 
best  of  their  kind  and  are  probably  of  mixed  blood,  some  from 
Kdthidwdr  and  others  from  Surat  and  Baroda.  They  are  heavy  and 
loosely  made.  They  have  a  long  stride  and  can  draw  very  heavy  and 
bulky  loads,  but  their  feet  and  hoofs  are  not  suited  to  the  stony 
Deccan  and  they  soon  become  lame.  They  are  also  headstrong  and 
difficalt  to  turn.  They  are  mostly  used  as  pack  animals  and  are 
much  prized  for  the  heavy  work  of  garden  cultivation.  This 
breed  varies  much  in  colour,  but  its  other  characteristics  are  very 
marked:  great  height,  a  large  massive  head,  short  blunt  curled 
horns,  a  round  jutting  forehead,  large  limpid  eyes,  and  very 
long  pendulous  ears  with  a  half  twist  so  as  to  bring  the  opening 
in  front.  The  cows  are  long  of  yielding  profit,  bnt  after  calving 
they  give  about  twenty-five  pints  (12-13  shers)  of  good  milk  a  day. 
The  breed  is  imported  by  Lamdnis.  Sorthi  oxen  cost  £5  to  £30 
(Es.  50-300)  and  Sorthi  cows  £3  to  £12  (Rs.  30-120).  The  Ding^, 
that  is  the  Kolvan  or  North  Th&na  breed,  is  common  in  the  Akola 
sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar  and  presumably  in  similar  localities 
along  the  Sahyddris.  As  they  roam  freely  in  large  herds  over  the 
forest-clad  hills,  these  cattle  become  hardy  and  indifferent  to  the 
weather.  They  feed  on  all  sorts  of  fodder  and  thrive  as  well  on  rioe 
straw  as  on  millet  stalks.  They  are  neither  large  nor  well-made,  are 
very  ordinary  woikers,  but  useful  and  hardy.  Their  colour  is  marked, 
a  dirty  white  with  spots  and  blotches  of  black  or  dark-brown. 
They  have  small  black  horns,  for  the  most  part  curly,  but  the 
ourliness  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  breed.  The  cows,  which  are  good  milkers  and  well  tempered, 
sell  at  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20  -  50).  The  bullocks  generally  fetch  much  the 
same  price  as  the  cows  except  in  the  more  distant  markets  where 
their  price  varies  from  £4?  to  £15  (Rs.  40-160).  The  Deshi  or 
local  breed  to  which  the  largest  number  of  cattle  belong,  is  too 
mixed  to  be  definitely  described.  They  vary  in  every  particular.  The 
oxen,  some  of  whom  will  work  in  the  same  team  with  well-bred 
oxen,  cost  £1  10«.  to  £9  (Rs.  15-90),  and  the  cows,  which  when 
well  fed  clean  and  kindly  treated  yield  ton  to  eighteen  pints  (5-9 
shers)  of  milk  a  day,  cost  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-60).  The  Arabi  or  Aden 
cattle  are  the  beat  cattle  in  the  district.  They  are  small,  between 
3^  and  four  feet  at  the  hip,  gentle,  and  docile,  moderate  feeders,  and 
good  milkers.  The  colour  is  either  white  or  grey  gradually  changing 
to  blue  grey  or  black  on  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  with  blacker 
points^  and  a  white  ring  above  the  coronet  of  the  hoof,  or  £awar« 
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eoloimd  deepening  into  a  reddish  brown  more  or  less  dappled. 
The  horns  are  small  and  weak^  often  deficient ;  the  hnmp  is  well 
dereloped  ;  tlie  eyes  are  large  and  foil ;  the  face  short  and  straight 
riih  a  small  sqnare  mazzle ;  the  ears  small  erect  or  pricked  forward^ 
oover  haTiging ;  the  body  square  with  a  f nil  dewlap ;  the  skin  fine 
md  thin  ;  tbe  hair  yeiy  short  and  smooth ;  and  the  tail  thin  and 
whip-like  ending  in  a  moderate  tnft.  The  breed  is  attractive  and 
tlie  OOW8  command  £5  to  £12  (Rs.  50  - 120).  The  bulls  are  strong, 
docile^  and  actiye^  and  can  be  used  for  draught  and  stud  purposes. 
The  oo^rs  come  eiurly  into  profit^  and  are  most  valuable  lor  dairy 
purposes.^  There  are  four  other  varieties^  N&ghoris  of  which  an  ox 
costs  £5  to  £12  108.  (Bs.  50-125)  and  a  cow  £2  to  £6  (Bs.  20*60) ; 
7arl&4dis  or  Berar  cattle  of  which  an  ox  costs  £5  to  £10  (Bs.50-100) 
md  a  cow  £2  to  £6  (Bs.  20-60);  and  Akulkhishis  costing  £5  to  £12 
lOf.  (Bs.  &0-125).  Finally  there  is  the  breed  called  Hanams  which 
ire  hroughJb  from  Nemild  and  the  Mahidev  hills  south  of  I^udtaa. 
They  are  generally  used  as  cart-bullocks  for  which  they  are  better 
Baited  tl&an  for  the  plough.  They  are  rarely  employed  in  carrying 
packs.  As  they  sometimes  fetch  as  much  as  £20  (Bs.  200)  a  pair  few 
Knnfais  can  afiord  them. 

Oxen  are  generally  used  in  field-work^  for  drawing  water  from 

yfeSia  and  carrying  it  in  skin-bags  or  pakhdls,  for  drawing  carts,  for 

pressing  oilseed^  and  sometimes  for  riding.     Except  that  barren 

oowa   are   nsed  by  Yanj^ris  as  pack-animaJs  no  cows  are  made  to 

▼ork.     Working  bullocks  are  fed  with  grass  chaffy  cotton-seed,  oil- 

cake,  and  sometimeB  millet  ears,  also  with  whatever  green  produce 

Qie  husbandmen  do  not  take  to  market,  as  the  haulm  ox  sweet 

potatoes  and  groundnut.    When  out  of  work  the  bullocks  are  sent 

vith.  the  cows  to  the  village  grazing  lands  under  the  charge  of  a 

cofrfaerd   or  gxirakhi?    At  night  they  get  nothing  to  eat  but  grass. 

During  the  rains  when  there  is  no  field-work  some  of  the  oxen  are 

taken   to   the  hills  and  left  at  large  to  graze.      As  regards  the 

feeding  of  cows  there  is  diversity  both  of  opinion  and  of  practice ; 

bat  millet  stalks^  both  Indian  millet  or  jydri  and  spiked  millet  or 

hijri,    are   considered  the  best  food.     KuUhi,   Dolichos  biflorus, 

cotton-seed   or  aarki,  and  wheat  bran^  mixed  with  a  little  salt, 

iiicroaao  the  supply  of  milk ;  kuUhi  is  sparingly  given  as  it  is  apt  to 

bring  on  abortion     Of  the  different  kinds  of  oil-cake  that  produced 

from    the    earthnut  is  considered   the  best;  linseed  til  Sesamum 

is    also    valued^     and   khurdsni    Yerbesina    sativa    and 


i  « 


dag-  ao 


*,  bdcmgiiig  to  Major  G.  Couflsmaker,  had  her  aecond  calf  when  i^  yean  old 

tke  ouf  W10  four  months  old  gave  eleven  Poona  Bher9  (22  pints)  of  milk 

When  the  calf  was  a  year  old  the  mother  was  still  giving  about  nine  pints  a 

«l  did  not  dry  for  three  months  more.    The  heifer  cau  came  into  season  when 

a  yetr  old. 

oowherds  are  generally  small  boys  and  £^ls.    They  take  the  cattle  to  the 
ground  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning.  They  water  them  at  some  stream 
thnce  a  day,  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening.    At  midday 
the  cattle  round  them  and  sit  nnder  some  tree  playing  the  Ante.    In  the 
.  the  cowherds  again  take  the  cattle  to  the  pasture-ground  and  bring  them 
.  ihe  evening.  Though  often  very  young,  the  cowherds,  by  the  use  of  stones, 
md  abnea,  luive  their  cattle  completely  under  control  and  sometimes  amuse 
by  riding  on  ^e  backs  of  bullocks  and  she-buffaloes. 
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safflower  are  used,  but  their  bitterness  is  apt  to  taste  the  milk. 
According  to  some  authorities  oil-cake  of  all  kinds  lessens  the 
quantity  of  milk  but  increases  the  amount  of  butter  and  cream. 
Uhuni,  that  is  the  husk  and  broken  grain  of  tur  pulse  stewed  in 
water,  is  a  favourite  food  which  keeps  the  cow  quiet  at  milking 
time.     Three  pounds  of  chuni,  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed,  two 

f rounds  of  oil-cake,  twelve  pounds  of  millet  stalks,  ten  pounds  of 
ttcern  or  other  green  fodder,  and  two  handfuls  of  wheat  bran,  and 
one  handful  of  salt  given  in  each  of  the  three  pails  of  drinking  water, 
are  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  cow.  Generally  eight  potmds  of  grain, 
and  twelve  pounds  of  dry  fodder  are  considered  ample  rations. 
When  cows  are  kept  only  for  milk,  it  is  usual  to  milk  three  of  the 
four  teats,  leaving  the  fourth  for  the  calf.  When  it  is  meant  to  be 
reared  for  field-work  or  for  other  purposes  the  calf  is  allowed  to 
drink  the  whole  of  the  milk.  The  following  items  represent  the 
cost  to  Europeans  in  Poena  of  keeping  a  cow  in  full  milk. 
The  daily  allowance  of  food  is  about  two  pounds  (one  Poena  sher)  of 
millet,  tur  bran  or  chuni,  and  cotton-seed ;  fifteen  pounds  of  mUIet 
stalks ;  and  five  pounds  of  green  grass  or  lucern.  A  little  salt  is 
mixed  with  the  gram  and  some  handfuls  of  bran  with  the  water. 
At  the  following  average  rupee  prices,  cotton-seed  sixty  pounds^  tur 
bran  thirty-two,  millet  thirty-eight,  millet  stalks  twenty-eight 
bundles  or  about  160  pounds,  and  lucern  about  170  pounds,  the 
quantities  mentioned  above  give  for  grain  a  monthly  cost  of  about 
Qs.  4^d,  (Bs.  4-|^),  for  millet  stalks  6^.  (Rs.  3),  for  lucern  2«.  (Be.  1)^ 
and  about  7^c2.  (5  annas)  for  salt  and  bran,  that  is  a  total  monthly 
cost  of  about  18^.  (Bs.  9).  In  addition  to  the  grains  given  to  cows, 
a  buffalo  gets  two  pounds  (1  aher)  a  day  of  oil-cake,  twenty  instead 
of  fifteen  pounds  of  millet  stalks,  and  ten  instead  of  five  pounds  of 
green  grass.  The  monthly  cost  of  a  bu&lo's  keep  maybe  estimated 
at  about  £1  48.  (Bs.  12).  Of  this  about  125.  (Bs.  6)  are  on  grain 
and  oilcake,  Ss.  (Bs.  4)  on  millet  stalks,  Sa,  6d.  (Bs.lf)  on  lucem, 
and  7^d.  (5  annas)  on  salt  and  bran.  If  fed  in  this  way  a  country 
cow  will  give  eight  to  twelve  pints  (4-6  Poena  shers)  a  day,  and  a 
Kdthi^w^r  or  Aden  cow  sixteen  to  twenty- two  pints  (8-11  shers). 
A  buffalo  gives  fourteen  to  twenty-four  pints  (7-12  PoonA  thera). 
Oxen  which  are  being  prepared  for  sale  or  are  extra  fed  to  make 
them  stronger  and  more  useiul  in  the  field,  are  kept  at  home  day  and 
night  and  fed  largely  on  ground  or  bruised  pulse,  groundnut^ 
cotton  seed,  sesamum,  fresh  jvdri  stalks,  bdjri  flour,  and  sometimes  a 
small  (j^uantity  of  oil.  Bullocks  are  guided  by  a  string  called  veean 
which  IS  passed  through  the  nose. 

The  chief  forms  of  cattle  disease  are  tiva  a  disease  of  the  stomach, 
Idl  a  disease  of  the  mouth,  sushi  a  disease  of  the  bowels,  khurkut  a 
disease  of  the  hoofs,  dhenddl  a  fatal  diarrhoea,  and  phdshi  a  disease 
of  the  tongue.  Buve,  caused  by  gas  in  the  stomach  after  imprudent 
feeding,  is  easily  cured  by  an  aperient  of  hot  linseed-oil,  peppermint, 
and. ginger  or  epsom  salts.  The  Indian  form  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  is  easily  cured  with  cleanliness^  carboUo  acid,  and  Garefol 
feeding. 

ExceptGhirs  or  Sorthis,  which  live  for  more  than  thirty  years, thoage 
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of  aboUodc  or  cow  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  The  bull        Chapter  IX. 
lias  asBcred  character  as  the  carrier  or  vdhan  of  Shiv.     The  cow  also        Prodncticn 
ia  sacred,  bat  thebnllock,  except  that  his  flesh  is  never  eaten  but  by 
die  lowest  classes,  is  not  treated  with  any  special  respect.    Batchers    l>o»««tic  Animala 
who  ore  all  Mnsalm&ris  kill  cows  and  ballocks  for  the  ase  of  the  non-      ^^^^  *'^  ^^**- 
Hmda  popolation.    Cattle  which  die  from  disease  or  accident  become 
the  ipropertj  of  the  village  servants,  the  Mh^rs  and  M&ngs.     They 
eat  the  fledi  and  dispose  of  the  hides  to  the  tanners  or  Gh&mbh^Lrs 
aad  of  the  bones  to  Mnsalmitn  dealers  who  send  them  to  Bombay  for 
export  to  Bngland  or  to  the  coffee  plantations  in  Ceylon,  where  they 
are  used  in  making  manare.    A  ballock  or  cow  with  oae  horn  tamed 
up  and  the  other  tamed  down  or  akahapdtdl,  a  snorer  or  ghorndraf 
a  reeler  or  dulndra,  and  one  with  small  white  spots  phulalela,  are 
considered  likely  to  caase  loss  or  damage  to  the  owner.     M&nga 
castrate  ballocks  by  applying  batter  to  the  testicles  and  rnbbing 
aad  squeezing  them  for  aboat  half  an  hoar  between  two  smooth 
cjlindiical  rods  called  musala.    After  the  operation  the  ballock  is 
allowed  to  rest  for  aboat  a  fortnight  daring  which  he  is  well  fed 
and  cared  for.     In  very  many  cases  the  balls  are  not  castrated 
before  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  as  by  that  time  they  are  full 
grown  and  their  hamps  and  horns  are  well  developed.     In  front  of 
laaiiy  temples  of  Shiv  is  a  sitting  stone  image  of  nandi  or  the  ball» 
the  carrier  of  the  god.    In  entering  one  of  these  temples  a  Hindu 
worshipper  places  his  hand  on  the  testicles  of  the  ball  and  bows  to  ^ 

the  ling  taking  care  to  see  the  ling  between  the  ball's  horns.  The 
cow  is  the  most  sacred  of  animals.  Its  five  prodacts  or  panch-gavya, 
uinei  dang,  milk,  cards,  aad  batter,  are  taken  on  the  Shrdvani 
Bay  to  parify  the  seal  from  sin.^  They  are  also  drank  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  a  death  or  birth  by  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  A  cow,  or  more  correctly  her  nominal  value  which  ranges 
from  6d.  (4  annas)  upwards,  is  given  in  charity  to  Br^mans.^ 
Every  year  on  the  last  ot  Ashddh,  Shrdvan,  or  Bhddrapad  (July- 
September)  Cunbis  or  llar&th&s  keep  a  holiday  oalled  ;7oZa  or  the  ball- 
feast,  from  pol  a  ball,  in  honour  of  their  cattle.  On  the  pola' or  bull 
day  the  ballocks  are  washed  and  painted  with  red  eiurth.  Their 
horns  are  covered  with  tin-foil  or  begad,  hemp  tassels  are  iiied  to 
the  horn  tips^  a  necklace  of  bells  is  fastened  round  t^eir  necks, 
colonred  clothes  are  thrown  over  their  backs,  and  they  are  fed  with 

"^ -  _    _-_  J...  r  ---  ^  _     ■    _      - 

^Tlie  mantra  or  sacred  verse  repeated  on  the  occasion  is  Tattv<iga8thiff(itqfigL 
f^fam  deke  iMtkati  mdmakcy  prdgkamU  panchagavymya  dahaiyctgnirivendhanamf 
tw  is,  By  the  drinking  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow  the  sin  wblch  has  penetrated 
isfco  my  akia  and  bones  is  burnt,  like  fuel  by  fire. 

'  Cow-gifts  or  gopraddnM  are  nutde  to  Brihmans  on  the  occasion  of  an  ecli]pse  or 
«l  a  deam.  The  dying  man  or  some  near  relation  g^ierally  makes  a  cow-gift  to 
Bn  'imaos.  Of  the  four  cows  which  are  eiven  to  Br&hmans  after  a  death,  one  forms 
psi  of  the  ten  prescribed  charities  or  daSia  ddnas ;  the  second  is  called  the  vaitartu 
u  I  be  draws  the  dead  man  across  the  Vaitama  river  in  the  lower  world ;  the  third  is 
^  «dpi^paMaya-<Meiii«  or  the  sin-destroying  cow ;  and  the  fourth  is  called  moksha- 
diiwor  the  salvation-giying  cow.  When  a  man  cannot  give  four  cows  he  gives  only 
Mfl  the  fxtttamu  Besides  these  a  male  and  a  female  calf  called  vatsa  and  tari,  with  a 
Ul  kied  Toiiad  the  neck  of  each,  are  set  loose  at  one  of  the  funeral  rites.  The  male 
oil  B  branded  on  the  blade  of  the  thigh  bone  with  a  red-hot  three-pointed  iron  pike 
sr  ig&atl.  Since  the  Cattle  Trespass  Act  has  come  into  force  these  calves  are  given  to 
Ii  nt  who  take  them  to  their  fietda. 
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malida,  that  is  wheat  or  millet  flour  and  molasses.  In  the  eveniag^ 
all  gather  near  the  village  office  or  chdvdi  and  form  a  procession  with 
music.  The  pdtil  or  some  other  rich  villager  takes  the  lead  and  the 
procession  passes  outside  of  the  village  gates.  The  day  ends  with, 
a  rich  supper.  People  generally  of  the  TrimAli  caste  from  the 
Karndtak  teach  bulls  to  dance  and  balance  themselves  on  their 
masters'  thigh  and  belly ^  and  answer  a  few  set  questions  by  shaking 
their  heads^  recognizing  and  approaching  a  particularly  dressed 
individual,  and  grunting  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  owners  get  com, 
money,  and  old  clothes.  The  custom  of  keeping  a  sacred  bull  or  pol 
free  from  work  and  fed  by  all  is  still  kept  in  many  villages.  But  as 
young  bulls  are  seldom  castrated  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old 
and  as  till  then  thoy  graze  with  the  other  cattle^  the  advantage  of 
the  village  bull  is  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

Buffaloes,  returned  at  53,123  in  1881-82,  are  common  over  the 
whole  of  the  district.    The  cow-buffaloes  (41,055)  provide  most  of  the 
milk.     They  are  considered  hardier  and  thrive  on  coarser  food  than 
other  cattle.    Many  male  calves  are  allowed  to  perish,  but  especially 
in  the  western  rice-fields  some  are  used  in  the  plough.     They  are  of 
special  value  in  the  rainy  season  when  the  sun  is  not  oppressive. 
A  cow-buffalo  is  not  made  to  work  except  when   she  gets  fat  and 
unmanageable.     Eleven  kinds  of  buffaloes  are  found  in  the  district : 
Shindan  or  Sindh  buffaloes,  costing  £2  to  £20  (Rs.  20-200) ;  Kachhaft 
or    from    Cutch,  worth    £3  to  £20   (Rs.  30-200);  Jdfari  or  from 
Jifarabad  in  KAthiAwAr,  worth  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  60-200);  Bhesri,  worth 
£2  to  £12  IO5.  (Rs.  20-125);  Surti  or  from  Surat,  worth  £5  to  £20 
(Rs.  50-200);    Varhddi   or    from    Bertlr,    worth    £2  to  £12  10«. 
(Rs.  20-125);  Nemddi  or  from  NemAd,  worth  £1 10«.  to  £10  (Rs.  15- 
100);  Gdvthi  or  local,  worth  £1 10«.  to  £8  (Rs.  15-80);  Oavldn  or  Oaali, 
worth  £2  to  £10  (Rs.  20-100) ;  Mdhuri  or  from  Mahur,  worth  £1  10«. 
to  £7  10«.  (Rs.  15-75);  and  Dhangari  or  Dhangar,  worth£210«.  to  £10 
(Rs.  25-100).     The    Gavlis  or  Dhangars  are  professional  buffalo- 
breeders  and  earn  their  living  by  selling  milk,  curds,  and  fresh  and 
clarified  butter.   In  order  to  get  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  they  often 
destroy  the  young  calf  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  taking  care  to  prevent  the 
mother  seeing  it  by  folding  a  piece  of  cloth  round  her  eyes  as  other- 
wise she  would  not  give  her  milk  unless  the  calf  was  by  her  side. 
Most  rich  and  middle-class  people  keep  she-buffaloes  for  their  milk. 
The  male  buffaloes  (12,068)  are  in  such  little  esteem  in  the  Deccan 
that  few  people  keep  them.     When  a  male  calf  is  .born,  it  is  either 
thrown  away  or  taken  to  some  distance   and  deserted,  when  it  is 
killed  by  wild  animals^  dogs^  or  low-caste  natives.     Buffaloes  are  fed 
with  grasSj  millet  stalks  or  saram,  and  chaff.   In  the  rainy  season  they 
are  sent  to  graze  in  fields  or  on  hill-sides.     Cow-buffaloes^  when  in 
milk,  before  or  at  the  time  of  milking^  receive  a  mash  of  crushed 
pulse  and  oil-cake,  cotton-seed^  and  rice  bran.  She  buffaioesare  almost 
always  stall-fed  and  well  cared  for.     A  cow-buffaloe  calTea  onoe 
every  two  years,  and  usually  gives  milk  for  a  year  after  calving. 
Buffaloes  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  are  very  fond  of 
water  and  shade.     When  not  at  work  they  are  taken  to  a  river 
•tream  or  pond,  where  they  lie  for  hours  all  under  water  except  their 
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lieadB  or  eren  their  noses.  She-baffaloes  are  washed  daily  and  are 
shaved  once  or  twice  a  year.  BaSaloes  live  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  He-bu£Faloes  used  in  field-work  are  castrated  either  by 
atone-breakers  or  by  husbandmen.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  in  working 
rice-fields  that  the  buffalo  is  preferred  to  the  bullock.  That  a  he- 
bnSalo  may  not  get  mischievous^  or  when  his  neck  wants  strengthen- 
ing, a  string  or  vesan  is  passed  through  his  nose.  To  strengthen  his 
neck  he  is  tied  by  the  head  for  a  few  hours  every  day.  This  is  to 
prepare  him  for  the  yearly  buffalo-fight  on  Dasara  Day  (September- 
October)  in  which  the  winner  is  the  buffalo  who  forces  the  other 
back.  A  boll-buffalo  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Devi  or  Durga  in 
every  Poena  village  on  Dasara  Day  (September-October).  The  village 
headman  cuts  off  the  head  if  possible  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
aword.  The  flesh  of  the  sacrificed  buffalo,  as  well  as  of  buffaloes  who 
die  from  sickness  or  accident,  is  eaten  by  Mh^rs  and  M&ngs.  The 
hides  are  ujsed  for  making  water-bags  and  buckets,  and  the  horns 
which  are  useful  for  making  glue  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
That  fat  and  beautiful  cattle  may  not  suffer  from  the  evil  eye,  a  black 
thread  with  a  cowry  shell  or  a  marking-nut,  or  sometimes  an  old 
shoe,  is  tied  round  its  neck  or  leg. 

^Of  Horses,  mares,  and  foals,  the  1881-82  returns  showed  a  total  of 
10,992.  The  horse  requires  more  care  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 
The  district  has  long  been  famous  for  its  horses,  and  there  are  few 
villages  in  East  Poena  without  one  or  two  brood  mares.  Horses  are 
Qsed  for  riding,  driving,  and  carrying  loads.  Eight  breeds  of  horses 
are  found  in  the  district:  Deshis, including Bhimthadis or  Bhivarthadis 
that  is  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhima,  and  ifirthadis  that  is  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nira,  cost  £6  to  £60  (Rs.  60-600)  each;  Kdthi^w&dis  cost  £10 
to  £100  (Bs.  100-1000) ;  Ir4nis  or  Persians,  £15  to  £100  (Rs.  150- 
1000) ;  Bdngdis  of  North  India  with  prominent  noses,  £10  to  £50 
(Rs.  100-500) ;  Australians,  wrongly  called  Cape  horses,  £30  to  £300 
(Rs.  300  -  3000) ;  Pah&dis  or  Yabus,  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  100 -1000) ; 
Pegos  £20  to  £100  (Rs.  200- 1000) ;  Arabs,  including  those  imported 
from  Arabia  and  the  Deccan  produce  of  Government  stallions,  £10 
to  £200  (Rs.  100-2000) ;  and  Chirghoshi.s,  literally  four  that  is  slit- 
eared,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  about  £50  (Rs.  500).'  Of  these 
the  local  or  Deshi  horses,  which  are  bred  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima 
and  Nira,  were  most  esteemed  by  the  Mar&th&s.  They  were  of  a 
middle  size,  strong,  and  rather  handsome,  generally  dark  bay  with 
black  legs.'     The  Dhangar  or  Khil&ri,pony  deserves  notice.    He  is 
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>  The  detuls  regarding  horses  owe  mnch  to  additions  by  Mr.  W.  Lamb,  Snperin- 
ieadant  Horse  Breeding  Operations. 

'  The  Persian  ehdr  four  and  gho9ha  ear. 

'  As  it  does  now  to  the  Govemment  Arab  and  English  stallions  the  Bhimthadi  or 
Deeoaa  hoiBe  formerly  owed  mnoh  to  foreign  sires,  to  Arab  and  Persian  horses 
hroDgJit  by  sea  to  the  Konkan  jKirts  and  to  Tarfci  horses  brought  by  land  from  Upper 
India  and  Afghanistan.  The  uiport  of  horses  probably  dates  from  verv  early  times. 
Bat  there  ib  no  eyidence  that  it  was  an  important  trade  until  the  Muhammadan 
ecnqoest  of  Upper  India  between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  the 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy  Marco  Polo  notices  that  large  numbers  of  h<»8es  were 
brought  from  Arabia  and  Persia  into  South  India.  The  climate  did  not  suit  hones 
and  the  people  did  not  know  how  to  treat  them ; '  they  lived  only  a  few  years 
(rule's  Maico  Polo,  II.  277  •  278).  ShorUy  after  Marco  Polo's  time  (1297  •  1327)  repeated 
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thick-set^  short-legged^  and  strong,  very  unlike  the  ordinary  village 
pony  though  really  of  the  same  breed.  The  difference  is  chiefly  due 
to  early  castration  and  the  perfect  liberty  which  in  consequence  it  ia 

Eossible  to  give  them.  Each  family  or  tribe  of  wandering  Dhangars 
eeps  five  to  twenty  or  thirty  ponies^  most  of  them  geldings  and  the 
rest  mares.  Most  are  bought  from  villagers  but  some  are  bred  by 
the  Dhangars.  As  they  have  no  stallions  their  mares  are  generally 
covered  by  chance  village  ponies.  The  Dhangar  ponies  were  the 
best  of  the  thousands  that  in  1879-80  were  sent  from  the  Deccan 
as  baggage  carriers  in  the  Afghan  campaign.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
say  that  the  breed  of  valuable  Deshi  ponies  is  either  extinct  or 
degraded.  Still  many  first-class  ponies  can  be  seen  on  the  mail  oart 
line  between  Poena  and  Belgaum,  and  excellent  pony  hacks  can 
often  be  bc^ught  in  Poena.  Although  there  are  no  professional 
breeders  in  the  district^  the  headmen  and  other  well-to-do  villagers^ 
especially  in  the  eastern  sub-divisions^  keep  mares  both  with  the 


inroads  of  MusahnAns  from  the  north  showed  the  Hindu  chiefs  of  the  south  that 
only  hope  of  success  lay  in  improving  their  cavalry.  From  the  middle  of  thefourteentfa. 
century,  when  the  ^[reat  Musalm&n  dynastjr  of  the  Bahmanis  (1347-1626)  was  estab- 
lished at  Kulburga  in  the  Deccan  and  the  great  Hindu  dynasty  of  the  Vijayanagar 
kings  was  established  (1330-1565)  in  the  Eam&tak,  to  secure  a  large  supply  of 
horses  became  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  state.  As  during  that  time  the  Decoaa 
was  cut  off  from  North  India  the  bulk  of  the  horses  were  brouffht  by  sea  through  tiie 
Konkan  ports.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  round  that  their  chief 
influence  with  Indian  powers  lay  in  their  control  over  tne  import  of  horses.  Scarcely 
a  treaty  with  Gujar&t,  Ahmadnagar,  or  Vijayanagar  is  without  a  horse  clause,  tiie 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Portuffuese  that  horses  shall  be  brought  to  their  alHes 
and  sballfbe  prevented  from  reaching  the  ports  of  their  allies*  rivals.  Under  th« 
Mar^th^  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  import  of  horses  through 
the  Konkan  continued.  It  was  less  important  than  formerly,  apparently  because 
communications  with  North  India  were  open  and  easy  and  large  numbers  of  hoxvea 
came  to  the  Deccan  from  the  north.  The  Mar&th&s  also  had  Teamed  how  to  breed 
and  rear  horses  in  the  Deccan.  Moor  (Little's  Detachment,  95),  writing  about  1790, 
says  :  *  The  Mar^thds  certainly  breed  many  horses  and  procure  others  from  Arabia  and 
Persia  and  from  Kandahdr  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan.'  The.  two  chief 
breeds  were  the  Arab  and  the  Turki.  The  Turki  was  a  heavy  horse  which  would 
have  crossed  well  with  the  Arab.  But  the  MardthAs  objected  to  crossing  breeds. 
They  put  Arab  to  Arab  and  Turki  to  Turki  and  thought  that  if  the  blood  was  kept 
pure  the  foal  would  have  all  the  virtues  of  its  parents.  The  Dec^ini  ponies 
which  Orme  (Fragments,  Note  IV.)  calls  '  so  diminutive  and  naughty  that  no  one 
owns  them,'  Moor  thought  a  most  contemptible  breed  though  not  so  despicable  ae 
Orme  made  them.  They  were  serviceable  and  hardy  and  were  often  used  inst^Ml  of 
bullocks  for  carrying  loads.  They  were  worth  lOtf.  to  3Qff.  (Bs.  5-16).  Hones  of 
ordinary  size  bred  in  the  country  sold  for  £20  to  £60  (Rs.2b0-600)  and  northern 
horses  up  to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  which  was  reckoned  a  high  priee.  Horses  were  fed  on 
gram  and  kuUhif  favourites  sometimes  being  indulged  with  sheep's  head  broth,  rice  and 
milk,  and  other  dainties.  Their  medicine  for  all  forms  of  siclmess  was  masdla,  spicee 
mixed  with  flour  and  clarified  butter.  Except  when  thej  were  vicious  horses  were 
seldom  gelt.  Their  trappings  were  a  bridle  with  one  bit  like  a  snafle,  a  horse-hair 
cloth  with  a  leather  girth  and  stirrups  or  a  peaked  saddle,  and  ornamented  martin- 
gals  and  cruppers.  At  the  sides  of  the  horse  tails  of  the  white  wUd-cow  were  hanff 
sometimes  six  a  side  ;  the  mane  was  plaited  in  small  braids  with  coloured  silks  and 
hanging  silver  knobs,  and  there  was  a  necklace  over  the  horse's  chest  of  plates  of 
silver  or  of  silver  coins.  They  carried  with  them  the  head  and  heel  ropes  and  the 
leather  feeding  bae.  The  Mardthto  deserved  to  have  the  best  horses,  such  care  did 
they  bestow  on  them.  When  dismounted  a  Maritha  was  always  shampooing  his 
horse,  rubbing  him  violently  with  his  elbows  and  wrists,  and  bendiug  the  animal's 
joints  backwards  and  forwards.  With  this  careful  grooming  a  Mar&tha's  horse  on  a 
pound  and  a  half  (1^  ither)  of  grain  looked  as  well  as  a  European'^  horse  on  four  or 
five  pounds.  Little's  Detachment,  89-96.  Some  details  of  the  horse  trade  between 
A.B.  9S6  and  1567  are  given  in  the  KAoara  Statistical  Account,  pp.  49-51. 
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ol^ect  of  riding  and  breeding.  The  number  of  horses  has  doubtless 
diminished.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  great  drain  on 
tha  stock  of  horses  for  service  in  the  Persian  campaign  of  1856-57, 
the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1867-68,  and  the  Afghan  campaign  of 
1879-80.  As  only  males  were  taken  on  those  occasions  the  mares 
would  soon  have  replenished  the  numbers  if  the  regular  demand 
was  as  great  as  formerly.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
liie  SKtension  of  made  roads  and  railways  and  the  gi*eat  reduction 
in  the  mail  cart  service  have  combined  to  lower  the  demand  and 
therefore  to  reduce  the  supply.  Though  the  Mardthds  cling  to 
the  name  Bhimthadi  and  wiU  often  maintain  that  a  mare  is  of  pure 
Bhimthadi  breed,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  and  difficuU  to  beUeve 
in  pore  local  descent.  The  fact  that  the  best  Bhimthadi  mares  are 
in  many  cases  fifteen  hands  high  raises  a  strong  presumption  of 
English  or  Arab  blood.  Oovemment  for  many  years  maintained  a 
large  horse-breeding  establishment  at  Aligaon  on  the  Bhima.  This 
was  abolished  about  forty  years  ago ;  and  in  its  stead  at  various 
central  stations  imported  English  and  Arab  stallions  were  posted  for 
tke  free  use  of  horse-breeders. 

In  recent  years  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improve*- 
ment  of  the  Deocan  breed  of  horses.  About  1864  a  yearly  horse. 
show  was  established  at  Sirur,  and  in  1872  a  second  show  on  a  much 
larger  scale  was  started  at  Poena.  The  number  of  Government 
flteUiotts  has  been  gradually  increased  as  more  and  more  work  was 
fovndfor  them,  fa  1881  a  separate  department  for  horse  breeding 
was  organised.  The  prises  at  Poena  and  Sirur  shows  vary  from. 
Ite.  to  £20  (Bs.  5-200),  the  aggregate  amount  spent  being  £60 
(Bs.  600)  at  Siror,  and  £600  (Bs.  6000)  at  Poena.  These  shows  and 
tlie  use  of  the  Government  staUions  have  greatly  improved  the 
breed  of  Poena  horses.  The  present  establishment  of  Government 
fltalUons  in  the  Poena  district  is  nine  horses  and  six  ponies.  They 
ne  posted,  six  at  Simr,  four  at  Supa,  three  at  B^r&mati,  and  two  at 
Bid^or.  Three  of  the  horses  are  English;  the  rest  are  Arabs. 
Most  of  the  colts  are  sold  as  yearlings,  the  majority  finding  their 
way  to  the  yearly  fair  at  Mdlegaon  in  the  Nizam's  territory.  Some 
ffllsBS  are  also  sc^d  at  the  M&Iegaon  fair ;  but  most  are  kept  by  the 
breeders  to  be  used  as  brood  mares.  At  M&legaon  the  yearlings 
fetch  £5  to  £20  (Bs.  50-200).  They  are  bought  chiefly  by  a  tribe 
caHed  Hatkars  who  live  in  the  nidighbouring  villages.  They  feed 
these  young  animals  well  for  a  year  or  two  and  bring  them  again  to 
the  fiur,  where  they  are  sold,  as  two  three  and  four  year  olds  at 
£15  to  £70  (Bs.  150-700).  The  chief  purchasers  are  dealers  from 
Bjaidarabad  and  officers  from  native  cavalry  regiments.  Yearlings 
axe  sold  because  the  breeders  are  generally  too  poor  to  meet  the 
oost  of  bringing  them  to  maturity,  and  colts  are  sold  in  preference  to 
fillies  because,  not  being  castrated,  they  become  very  troublesome. 
One  of  the  chief  objecto  of  the  new  horse-breeding  department  is 
to  iatrodnce  the  practice  of  castrating  colts,  for  which  purpose 
skilled  operators  are  provided  by  Government  who  perform  without 
fee  or  charge.  When  the  practice  becomes  general  it  is  hoped  that 
breeders  w£  keep  their  colts  and  that  many  remounts  may  pass  into 
the  army  direct  from  the  breeders. 
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After  they  are  a  year  old  colts  are  fed  with  haridli  Cynoden 
dactylon^  lucem^  and  pond  grass^  millet  straw  or  kadbi,  wheat  husk, 
gram^  maize^  math  Phaseolus  aconitifolius^  and  millet  floor.    Weak 
and  thin  animals  are  given  fresh  and  clarified  batter^  sagar^  the 
flesh  of  a  goat  or  sheep^  6ggs>  and  gram  and  young  mille£  planta* 
Phadiy  a  preparation  of  wheat  flour  and  molasses  boiled  in  water 
and    made  into  balls^   is  also   sometimes    given.      Small  ponies, 
which  are  generally  used  for  carrying  loads^  are  hobbled  and  allowed 
to  graze  after  the  crops  are  removed.     In  Bhimthadi^  horses  are 
sometimes  let    loose    in  fields  with    standing  jvariy  a   treatment 
which  soon  strengthens  and  fattens  them.     Oilcake  is  sometimes 
given  as  a  tonic^  but  the  people  dislike  it  as  they  believe  it  affects 
a  horse's  speed  and  makes    it  more  difficult  for  him   to  recover 
from    a    broken    joint    or     bone.      Horses     are    not     generally 
broken    to    the  saddle   before    they    are  two    years   old    though 
they  sometimes  begin  work  at  eighteen  months.     They  are  shod 
once  every  one  or  two  months.     The  people  are  very  fond  of  having 
gaily  dressed  horses  led  in  their  marriage  and  other  processions* 
The    chief  forms  of  horse  disease   are:  pdlkida,  believed  to  be 
strangles ;  shemba  or  sina,  glanders  in  its  worst  stage^  a  disease 
of  the  head  produced  from  cold ;  chdndani  or  tetanus^  producing 
shivering  of  the  body ;  ghdtsarp  or  throat-snake^  laryngitis,  which 
affects  the  inside  of  the  throat  so  that  the  animal  cannot  eat  or  drink 
and  generally  dies.     The  cure  for  this  disease  is  to  make  the  horse 
inhale  the    smoke    of   the    middle    part  of  the   kevda    Pandanas 
odoratissimus  flower  for  three  days  or  swallow  pills  of  the  ashes  of 
snake's  slough  mixed  with  honey.  Thdsi,  probably  glossitis^is  a  disease 
of  the  mouth,  which  swells  and  blackens  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue. 
Munga  or  lampass  is  a  disease  of  the  upper  lip.   Pashdn  canker  in  the 
feet  and  bhenda  which  is  a  grease  in  the  heels,  or  in  its  worst  form 
grapes,  are  diseases  of  the  leg.     Kurkuri  or  colic,  including  enteritis 
or  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  produces  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
generally  proves  fatal.     Fever  and  a  disease  called  chakrdval  or 
ring-bone,  though  not  fatal,  makes  the    animal    incurably  lame« 
Barsdti,  haddibddi,  and  berhadi  are  also  diseases  to  which  horses 
are  subject.     Zhairbadi  and  Indiana  or  anthrax  fever  though  not 
common  is  known  in  Poena,  and  is  very  fatal.     Horses' feet  if 
allowed  to  remain  damp  or  badly  cleaned  are  apt  to  breed  worms. 
The  Poena  district  is  very  healthy  for  horses  who  live  twenty  to 
thirty  years.     On  Dasara  Day  in  September -October  horses  are 
washed  and  decked  with  flowers  and  ornaments,  and  a  beautiful  cloth 
or  silk  cover  is  thrown  across  their  backs.     They  are  worshipped, 
have  a  new  saddle  set  on  their  backs,  and  are  ridden  in  procession  to 
the  sound  of  drums. 

Seventy-two  peculiarities  in  a  horse  are  considered  unlucky  i(xt 
his  owner.  The  chief  of  these  are  :  utarand  or  three  rings  of  hair  on 
the  forehead  one  above  the  other ;  basing  or  three  rings  of  hair 
forming  three  angles,  on  the  forehead ;  chimata  or  two  rings  of  hair 
in  a  line  on  the  forehead ;  asudhdl  {ashrtidhdl)  or  watering  of  the 
eyes ;  bhoda  rings  of  hair  near  the  comers  of  the  eye ;  kriddval 
or  a  ring  of  hair  on  the  breast ;  and  gem  which  is  of  different  kinds 
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is  a  line  of  hair  on  the  neck  or  chest.  A  horse  which  remains  qniet 
in  the  stable  is  called  khimte'^dd  or  fastened  to  the  peg  and  is 
oansidered  locky,  while  a  restive  horse  called  "khimte-upat  or  peg- 
hfting  is  considered  unlucky.  Each  of  these  anlucky  marks  has  a 
^0606  or  ooonterbalancing  good  mark.  The  knowledge  of  and  the 
belief  in  these  bad  and  good  signs  is  said  of  late  years  to  have  greatly 
declined* 

Of  Asses  the  1881-82  returns  showed  a  total  of  6936.  The 
aaaes  are  nsed  by  Beld^rs  and  Yadara  both  of  whom  are  stone- 
cotters^  and  by  Lon^s  or  lime-burners,  Kumbhdrs  or  potters, 
and  Parits  of*  washermen,  for  carrying  loads  and  sometimes  for 
riding.^  They  are  also  used  to  cany  bricks  and  sand,  grain  and 
load  sweepings.  Asses  are  of  two  kinds,  country  or  DeshcUu,  costing 
£1  to  £6  (Rs.  10-60),  and  Arab,  Persian,  and  Italian  asses,  costing 
£30  to  £60  (Bs.  300-600)  which  have  been  imported  by  Govem- 
ment  for  use  as  staUions  for  mnle-breeding.  The  country  ass  is 
■mall  and  generally  frightfully  cowhocked,  but  they  are  as  hardy, 
eDdoring,  and  easily  fed  as  any  of  their  race.  They  are  generally 
bred  by  the  wandering  tribe  of  Eolhdtis.  In  the  country  they  are 
Beldam  groomed  and  are  let  loose  to  graze  and  pick  up  their  food 
near  village  dunghills.  In  towns  they  are  fed  with  grass,  millet 
fltalka  or  aaram,  and  rice-husk,  and  sometimes  with  grain  and 
gram.  The  ends  of  the  nostrils,  generally  the  false  nostrils,  are 
aometimes  slit  half-way  across  to  enable  the  animal  to  breathe  freely 
when  heavily  leaden.  The  ass  is  careful  to  drink  only  pure  water. 
If  it  cannot  get  clean  water  it  will  remain  without  drinking  for  two 
or  tliree  days  at  a  time.  Asses  suffer  from  hurkuri  a  disease  of  the 
abdomen,  and  raska  a  cough.  They  live  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years.  Ass's  milk  is  used  as  a  medicine  for  children  and  as  a 
tonic.  The  nrine  is  drunk  by  persons  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  and  the  dung  is  used  as  a  poultice  and  in  cases  of  dysentery 
and  fever.  On  the  first  of  Kdrtik  (October -November)  asses  are 
washed,  decorated,  and  feasted. 

Mnles  are  proverbially  strong  and  are  used  by  Lon&ris, 
charcoal-burners,  in  carrymg  loads  and  in  drawing  carts.  None  of 
these  mules  are  bred  in  the  district.  They  are  either  cast  from 
the  Commissariat  Department  or  they  were  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
Abyssinian  campaign.  With  the  object  of  introducing  the  practice 
of  mule-breeding  Government  have  posted  two  donkey  stallions  at 
Simr  for  the  free  use  of  those  who  will  bring  pony  mares  to  them. 
Prizes  are  given  for  the  mares  so  covered  and  for  young  mules  at 
the  Poena  and  Simr  horse  shows.  The  people  are  averse  from  the 
practice  and  take  to  it  very  slowly. 

Of  Sheep  and  Goats,  the  1881  -82  returns  showed  285,200.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  fonnd  in  all  good-sized  villages  and  goats  are 
common  everywhere.  The  city  of  Poena  offers  a  ready  market  for  as 
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*  Riding  an  aaa  is  considered  a  disgrooe  by  the  higher  classes,  and  was  formerly  a 
wuriahnient.  Delinquents  were  paraded  through  ue  town  seated  on  an  ass*s  back, 
reonle  may  atiU  be  seen  riding  on  asses  with  their  face  tail-wards  in  some  parts  of 
the  district  as  part  of  the  merry-making  in  the  Shimga  holidsysin  March -AprlL 
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CShapter  II.        many  sheep  as  the  district  can  prodace.     Sheep  brokers  and  mutton 
Prodn^on         butchers  come  regularly  from  Bombay  and  buy  goats,  kids,  sheep^ 

and  lambs,  paying  2s.  to  Ss,  (Rs.  1-4)  a  head.     There  are  two  kinds 

Domestic  Animals,    ^f  sheep,  country  or  desdlu  costing  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.l-lO)  and  dumba 

SJieep,  (from  dum  a  tail)  long  broad-tailed  sheep,  costing  8*.  to  £2  10*. 

(Rs.4-25).  The  long-tailed  sheep  include  three  varieties:  Yaipuri, 
long- tailed  and  white  with  a  black  patch  or  two ;  Kdbidi,  broad-tail ed, 
short -legged,  and  white  or  white  and  black ;  and  Yelga  from  the 
Bombay  Kam^tak,  tall,  broad-tailed,  and  of  many  colours.  la 
many  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar  Tillages  it  is  the  exception  to  find 
sheep  the  property  of  a  Dhangar  or  an  individual  of  the  shepherd 
caste,  and  the  keeping  of  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  is  not  usual 
except  among  well-to-do  Kunbis.  Every  Kunbi  who  tills  garden 
land  tries  to  have  his  own  flock  of  sheep,  and  most  villages  have 
three  or  four  husbandmen  with  flocks  of  their  own.  Sheep  for 
stock  are  bought  by  the  score,  the  price  varying  from  £1  16*.  to  £6 
(Rs.  18-60).  The  price  is  sometimes  as  high  as  £8  (Rs.80)  when 
the  buyer  chooses  each  sheep  picking  one  ram  and  nineteen  ewes 
all  between  three  and  four  years  old  and  of  good  colour.  A 
favourite  custom  among  Kunbis  is  to  buy  an  old  ewe  with  her 
sixth  lamb,  kill  the  mother  as  soon  as  the  lamb  can  shift  for  itself, 
and  bring  up  the  young  one  as  a  pet  for  the  children.  The  pet 
is  kept  till  it  begins  to  be  troublesome  when  it  either  follows  its 
mother  or  is  sold  to  a  broker.  Ewes  go  with  lamb  five  months,  and 
though  known  to  yean  in  every  season  of  the  year,  November  and 
June  are  the  favourite  times.  It  is  not  known  how  long  a  ewe  will 
go  on  bearing.  The  Dhangars  think  it  advisable  to  sell  them  after 
they  have  had  five  lambs.  The  age  of  the  mother  when  the  first 
lamb  is  born  varies  from  400  to  600  days,  and  the  intervals  at  which 
the  lambs  are  dropped  vary  from  six  to  14|  months.  As  a  rule 
only  one  lamb  is  yeaned  at  a  birth,  a  couple  being  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  Male  lambs  are  castrated  and  sold  when  a  year  and  a 
half  old  to  butchers  or  other  dealers.  A  ewe  or  ram  till  it  is  shorn 
is  called  aaoli^  and  after  it  is  shorn  a  ram  is  called  balinga  -and  a 
ewe  is  called  sakore.  A  castrated  sheep  or  wether  is  called  varvp. 
Forty  per  cent  are  castrated  between  the  age  of  six  and  twelve 
months,  never  before  six  and  never  after  twelve.  The  object  of 
castration  is  to  make  them  fat.  A  two  or  three  year  old  wether 
fetches  13«.  (Rs.  6J),  an  ordinary  sheep  6«.  to  7«.  (Rs.  3-34),  *°d  * 
lamb  38.  (Rs.  14).  Unless  well  fattened  the  ordinary  Decoan  sheep 
does  not  become  very  heavy.  After  they  are  six  months  old  they 
may  be  killed  weighing  when  clean  twenty  pounds,  and  rarely  more 
than  thirty  pounds.  As  the  feeding  of  sheep  is  neglected,  and  as 
they  are  not  sheltered  against  rain  or  sun,  the  Deccan  sheep  seldom 
lives  more  than  seven  years.  If  looked  after  and  cared  for  they 
might  live  three  years  longer.  If  the  flock  is  large,  Kunbis  generally 
engage  a  Dhangar  or  a  man  of  any  other  labouring  caste  to  tend 
them,  paying  him  £2  10 a,  (Rs,  25)  a  year,  besides  food  and  clothing. 
The  surplus  milk  of  the  ewes  is  also  his.  In  the  early  morning 
sheep  are  driven  in  flocks  of  100  or  120  to  the  grazing  land  whore 
they  nibble  grass  and  eat  fresh  bdbhul  leaves  and  pods.  If  sheltered 
-from  the  midday  sun  and  from  rain  they  thrive  better,  have  more- 
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wool  and  milk^  and  are  more  useful.  At  the  end  of  the  liot  season, 
wliea  food  is  scarce  and  water  is  bad^  the  sheep  fall  into  very  poor 
ODodition  and  the  June  lambs  are  very  weakly.  The  rank  yegetation 
whicli  in  their  half -starved  state  they  greedily  devour  brings  on 
teoaring  and  many  die  from  that  disease^  or  from  the  fly  which  is 
▼Bfy  virulent  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  evening  the  sheep  are 
brcmght  back  and  shut  in  their  folds,  which  are  generally  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  thick  enough  to  keep  out  wolves  bat  giving  no  protection 
against  wind  aud  rain.  Great  numbers  of  lambs  and  half-grown 
aheep  are  carried  off  by  wolves,  who,  where  the  grass  and  the  crops 
are  long,  are  very  bold  catching  stragglers  both  by  day  and  night. 
Que  or  two  wolves  haunt  most  villages.  The  shepherd  has  a  large 
dog  and  while  out  keeps  his  sheep  constantly  moving  for  fear  of  the 
wolf  who  is  generally  hid  behind  a  big  stone  or  bush  or  in  the  long 
grass  watching  for  the  chance  of  picking  off  a  lamb.  The  rams 
gecierally  remain  in  the  flocks  aud  miscarriages  are  not  ancommon, 
CNd  rams  get  very  ill-tempered  and  without  any  provocation  attack 
and  knock  down  the  other  sheep. 

The  dnng.and  urine  of  sheep  are  so  valued  as  manure  that  owners 
of  flocks  are  engaged  to  graze  their  sheep  in  fields  for  two  or  three 
nights.  The  Dhangars  usually  wander  from  village  to  village  in  a 
regular  yearly  .circuit  in  the  plains  during  the  rains  and  cold  weather 
and  in  the  west  during  the  hot  months.  They  are  paid  by  the 
hosbandmen  to  fold  their  sheep  in  their  fields.  In  some  places  they 
only  get  their  food.  In  others  where  gardens  abound  as  much  as  Is, 
or  2s,  (8  ann{i$  or  Be.  1)  is  paid  for  one  night  for  a  hundred  sheep. 
Sheep's  blood  is  given  to  horses  to  drink  and  is  rubbed  on  their 
chests  when  they  are  exhausted. 

Sheep  are  sheared  twice  a  year  in  Ashddh  or  June- July  and  in 
KArtik  or  October -November.  Each  sheep  on  an  average  gives  one 
pound  of  wool  at  each  shearing  worth  4^^.  to  6(2.  (3-4  a«.).  The  loss 
lu  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent.. 
Sometimes  Dhangars  are  called  to  shear  the  sheep  and  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  4«.  (Rs.  2)  the  hundred.  The  wool  is  bought  by  the 
Dhangars  whose  women  card  it  by  means  of  a  bamboo  bowstring 
with  gut  twist,  and  spin  it  either  fine  with  the  help-  of  the  ordinary 
spinning  wheel  or  coarse  using  the  spindle.  The  threads  are 
stiffened  with  a  paste  of  tamarind  stones  pounded  in  the  rough  stone 
mortars  which  are  generally  to  be  seen  outside  of  Dhangars'  houses. 
The  paste  is  applied  with  a  large  stiff  brush.  After  the  warp*^ 
threads  have  been  placed  and  stretched  the  Dhangar  takes  two  days 
to  weave  a  blanket  about  eight  feet  long  and  2^  feet  wide,  the  price 
of  which  varies  from  2a.  to  10«.  (Bs.1-5)  according  to  the  colour- 
and  fineness  of  the  texture.  White  blankets  and  seats  or  dsana  used 
while  performing  religious  ceremonies,  have  a  special  value,  being 
considered  more  sacred. 

Goats  costing  Ss.  to  £1  4a.  (Bs.  4- 12),  belong  to  four  classes  :  hkuri, 
ghodaheli,  koi  or  surti,  aud  aavti.  The  khuri  are  Eamdtak  goats ; 
they  are  small  and  have  short  ears.  The  ghodsheli,  said  to  come 
ffom  ghoda  horse  and  aheli  a  she-fi^at»  is  a  large  goat.  The  koi  or 
t«rli  goats  give  the  largest  dupp^  of  milk  and  are  kept  and  fed  at 
home ;  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  nard  and  coarse.    The  aavti  goats  are 
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taller  and  larger  but  give  less  milk.  They  are  sent  into  the  forests 
to  graze.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  tender  and  they  are  generally  kept 
for  food.  There  are  no  special  goat-breeders.  Dhangars,  Kunbis,  and 
Masalmdns  are  the  classes  who  own  the  largest  number,  andBrdhmans 
and  other  high-caste  Hindas  have  sometimes  a  she-goat  or  two  in 
their  houses.  Goats  are  tended  in  the  same  way  as  sheep.  They  eat 
the  fresh  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  but  are  fed  at  night  with  jvdri 
stalks,  tur  and  gram,  shevri  limb  and  karvand  leaves^  and  bdbhiU 
leaves  and  pods.  Dhangars  keep  their  goats  with  their  sheep  in  tlie 
field  at  night.  A  she-goat  bears  every  ten  months  and  each  time 
gives  birth  to  two  or  more  kids.  Her  daily  yield  of  milk  varies 
from  half  a  pint  to  eight  pints  (^-4  shers).  Goat's  milk  is  used  as  a 
tonic  for  children  and  is  sometimes  made  into  butter.  The  flesh 
both  of  sheep  and  goats  is  eaten  by  all  classes  except  Brahmans  and 
Gujarat  Vanis.  Goats  suffer  from  the  same  diseases  as  sheep  and  live 
five  to  ten  years.  The  sheep  and  the  goat  are  offered  as  sacrifices 
to  village  gods  and  demons.  The  blood  of  the  offered  animal  is  spilt 
over  the  idol  and  the  flesh  is  cooked  and  shared  among  the 
worshippers  and  the  members  of  the  village  community. 

Elephants  and  Camels  were  common  in  Poena  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Peshwas.  Camels  used  to  be  bred  in  the  M^n  and 
Mdlsiras  sub-divisions  of  Sdt^ra  and  ShoUpur.  At  present  the 
number  of  both  is  small.  Those  that  remain  belong  either  to  the 
Commissariat  Department  or  to  petty  chiefs. 

Except  in  cantonments  the  Dog  and  Cat  are  often  without  owners 
and  neglected.  The  only  sporting  dogs  are  greyhounds  of  two  breeds 
lut  and  paligar.  The  lut  is  most  esteemed,  but  both  are  rare  and 
still  more  rarely  pure  bred. 

Cocks  and  hens  are  the  only  poultry  reared  in  the  country  parts 
of  the  district,  though  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  are  found  in  large 
towns.  Domestic  fowls  are  more  often  kept  by  Musalm4ns  and 
Mhdrs,  M&ngs,  and  Dhangars  than  by  Kunbis.  They  are  of  three 
kinds  :  the  common  fowl  like  to  but  much  smaller  than  the  English 
barn  door  fowl,  known  as  savli,  gujdi,  or  teni ;  the  Pegu,  aeil  or  surati ; 
and  the  Malay  of  English  poultry  books,  called  by  Europeans  kalam,^ 
very  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  fowl  aT>d  laying  larger  better 
and  more  costly  eggs.  Among  fowls  is  occasionally  found  an 
uphrdtya  pardchi  or  fowl  with  ruffled  feathers,  the  Frizzled  Fowl 
of  English  poultry  books.*  A  cock  costs  2».  to  10«.  (R8.1-5);  a 
ben  Is.  to  £1  4^.  (8a«.-Rs.  12);  a  half  fowl  6d.  to  1«.  (4-8  ae.) ; 
and  a  chicken  2{d.  to  4^d,  {1^-3  as.).  They  are  left  to  pick  what 
they  can  find  near  their  owner's  house,  chiefly  worms  and  insects. 
They  are  also  sometimes  fed  with  com  and  bread.  The  flesh  and  eg^s 
are  eaten  by  almost  all  classes  except  Br4hmans  and  Gujardt  Ydnis. 
Hens  lay  for  about  six  weeks  ten  or  twenty  eggs  and  then  stop. 


^  The  word  halam  aeeuM  u  in  the  case  of  the  halam  cntne,  Anthropoideftvirgo,  to  be 
a  corraption  of  the  Penian  kuUmg  that  k  big  fowl    Mr.  Fad  Lutfollah. 

'  Though  thia  frizsle  is  a  iport  or  freak  of  natare  rather  than  a  diatinoi  breed, 
jodioxoas  mating  would  perpetuate  the  ohancteriatio.  It  ia  an  ordinazy-aiMd  fowl 
of  all  coleuia,  with  many  feathers  curled  away  from,  inatead  af  towarda,  tbe.body, 
some  heathen  having  no  web,  only  the  naked  shaft.   Major  Cooasmaker. 
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Heas  are  very  capricioas  in  tbeir  laying;  those  that  have  no  inclination 
to  sity  anless  they  get  fat^  stop  every  few  days  and  begin  to  lay  again^ 
whereas  those  that  are  determined  to  sit  or  are  very  fat  only  laj  a  few 
eggs  and  then  stop  for  a  month  or  more.  Eggs  are  asef  nl  in  preparing 
fireworks^  The  chief  diseases  to  which  domestic  fowls  are  subject 
are  mdnmodi  or  the  neck-breaker^  hopa  a  fatal  kind  of  piles,  and 
roup  which  first  shows  itself  by  running  from  the  nostrils  and 
eyes,  an  accumnlation  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  eruptions  on  the 
head,  and  diphtheric  ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and  throat  like  a 
yellowish  white  fungus.  Fowls  also  sufEer  from  disease  of  the  liver 
and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  last  diseases ;  sluggishness,  indigested  food  in  the  crop, 
great  thirst,  want  of  appetite,  leg  weakness,  ai^d  a  yellow  tint  in  the 
bare  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  are  all  more  or  less  apparent.  Fowls 
hre  three  or  fonr  years.  Hens  and  chickens  are  offered  as  sacrifices 
to  village  gods  and  spirits  and  are  waved  round  the  head  to  remove 
sickness  and  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  either  when  a  man  is 
overtaken  by  calamity,  or  in  conseqnence  of  vows  made,  when 
enterprizes  are  nndertaken,  or  male  children  are  bom.  As  a  mle  the 
birds  which  are  sacrificed  are  eaten  by  the  persons  who  offer  them. 

Many  Musalm^ns  and  a  few  Hindus  breed  Pigeons  for  amusement* 
They  are  of  four  kinds :  lakhia,  lotan,  and  girrebdjy  all  costing  1«.  to  28. 
(iu.8-Re.  1)  a  head,  and  sddhe  or  common,  costing  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  a«.). 
Pigeons  take  so  little  room,  breed  so  persistently,  «and  are  so  easily 
kept  that  every  town  has  its  three  or  four  families  of  pigeon-fanciers 
who  constantly  play  with  their  birds,  and  teach  them  tricks  which 
after  a  few  years  become  characteristics  of  certain  breeds.  They 
are  generally  fed  with  bdjri,  kardi,  wheat,  peas,  and  other  grain,  and, 
when  in  want  of  &ittening,  with  bread,  sugar,  butter,  and  flesh. 
These  are  spread  in  the  quadrangle  of  a  house  where  the  pigeons 
are  let  loose.  Pigeons  are  kept  in  small  cots  either  in  walls  or  on 
wooden  stands.  They  are  made  to  fly  between  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening.  They  rise 
from  two  hondred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and  return  to  their 
oots  at  the  sonnd  of  a  whistle.  Pigeons  sometimes  leave  their  homes 
and  do  hot  return  for  six  months  at  a  time.  Small  silver  or  brass 
ornaments,  called  painjans,  are  sometimes  tied  roimd  their  feet. 
They  live  for  twenty  years  and  are  subject  to  two  chief  diseases  : 
suka  in  which  a  sticky  matter  passes  from  the  mouth,  and  tukhama 
ao  outbreak  of  small  tumours.  Pigeons  are  eaten  by  some  classes 
of  Hindus  and  by  Mnsalm&ns  and  Europeans. 

-  Wild  Animals.^  The  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  in 
population  constantly  reduce  the  number  of  Wild  Animals.  The  Tiger, 
f9&gh,  Felistigris;  the  Panther,  hibla,  Felis  pardus;  the  Leopard, 
cftttta,  Felis  jubata ;  and  the  Bear,  dsval,  Ursns  labiatus,  are  found 
only  in  the  SahyAdris,  and  even  there  in  very  small  numbers.*   During 
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^Cootriboted  by  Mr.  A.  Keysor,  C.S. 

'  Hm  boar  is  ■ometimM  tuned  aad  tAught  to  dance  by  men  of  the  wandering  tribe 
of  Mnti^— ^*  Darveshia*  who  lead  their  bear  from  door  to  door  and  aek  for  ahns.  A 
Um  ham  from  a  bear*a  back  are  kept  in  lockets  and  hung  from  the  necks  of  children 
to  fnard  tbam  against  the  evil  eye.  Children  are  also  for  the  lame  reason  made  to 
rids  oa^btan*  backs. 
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the  eight  years  ending  1882  four  human  beings  and  175  cattle 
were  killed  by  tigers,  and  fifteen  tigers  and  sixty-eight  panthers 
were  slain,  for  which  rewards  were  given  by  Government.^  Of  the 
Deer  tribe,  the  Stag,  sdmbar,  Rusa  aristotelis  ;  and  the  Spotted  Deer, 
chital,  Axis  maculatus,  are  rare,  but  are  still  found  in  the  Sahy4dris«. 
The  Bison,  gava,  Gav89us  gaurus,  is  found  in  the  Sahy&dris  but  is 
also  very  rare.  The  Wolf,  Idndga,  Canis  pallipes,  although  not 
common,  occurs  over  the  whole  district  and  causes  much  loss  of 
sheep  and  goats.  In  1877,  110,  in  1879,  584,  in  1880,  370,  and  in 
1882,  265  sheep  and  goats  were  registered  as  killed  by  wolves,  and 
twenty-four  wolves  were  slain  between  1877  and  1882.  The 
Hya9na,  taras,  Hyaena  striata,  is  also  found  in  the  hills  and 
occasionally  in  the  interior  of  the  district. 

Other  game  animals,  which  though  not  numerous  are  found  ia 
various  parts  of  the  district,  are,  the  Boar,  rdmluhkar,  Sus  indicns, 
whose  favourite  haunts  are  the  bdbhul  groves  that  abound  close  to  the 
Bhima  and  Ghod  rivers  and  also  in  the  hill  forests  in  the  west.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poona,  since  the  opening  of  the  Mutha  canals 
(1873),  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  wild  pig.  The 
people  complain  loudly  of  their  ravages.  They  come  down  in  the 
evening  from  the  Sinhgad  range,  and,  after  eating  sugarcane  and 
earthnuts,  either  return  to  the  hills  early  in  the  morning  or  remain 
in  the  cane.  The  cultivation  of  earthnuts  has  been  discontinued  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poona  owing  to  the  ravages  of  these  animals. 
The  Antelope,  hdhit,  Antelope  bezoartica,  and  the  Indian  Gazelle^ 
chinkdra,  Gazella  benettii,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  hills,  and  a  third 
variety  of  small  deer,  the  Hog-deer,  Axis  porcenus,  occasionally 
falls  to  the  shot  of  an  unusually  fortunate  sportsman  in  theSahyddris. 
The  animals  which  abound  all  over  the  Presidency  and  which 
require  no  special  mention  are  the  Jungle  Cat,  rdnmdnjar,  Felis 
chaus  ,*  the  J  ackal,  kolha,  Canis  aureus ;  the  Fox,  khokad,  Vulpes 
bengalensis,  which  has  its  home  chiefly  in  the  rocky  hills  and  ravines 
abounding  all  over  the  district ;  the  Ichneumon,  mungus^  Herpestes 
grisseus ;  the  Bandicoot  rat,  ghus,  Moesa  bandicota ;  and  the  Grey 
and  Red  Squirrels,  khdr,  Sciurus  palmarum.  The  S.  elphinstonei  is 
occasionally  seen. 

Game  Bibds.^  The  district  is  poorly  supplied  with  Game  Birds. 
Of  Quail,  the  Grey  Quail,  Coturnix  communis,  is  found  over  most  of 
the  district  between  November  and  March,  and  the  Bustard  Quail^ 
Tumix  taigoor,  also  an  immigrant.  The  Rain  or  Black-breasted 
Quail,  Coturnix  coromandelica,  and  the  smaller  variety  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  game  bird,  the  Rock  Bush  Quail,  Perdicula 
argoondah,  are  natives  of  the  district  and  are  found  all  the  year  round. 
The  Bustard,  Eupodotis  edwardsi,  is  very  rare  and  so  ia  the  Florican, 
Sypheotides  aurita,  but  both  are  occasionally  shot.  Duck  and 
Snipe  are  found  in  the  various  rivers  and  artificial  lakes  and  ponds 


^  The  details  are :  1875,  two  tigers  and  nine  panthers ;  1876,  one  tiger  and  six 
nanthers ;  1877,  one  tiger  and  seven  panthers  ;  1878,  eisht  tigers  and  five  panthers  ; 
1879,  two  tigers  and  six  panthers  ;  1880,  six  panthers ;  1881,  sixteen  panthers  ;  and 
1882,  one  tiger  and  thirteen  panthers.  >  Contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Keyser,  C.S. 
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dnixiig  ftlie  cold  months.  The  common  Grey  Partridge,  Ortygomis 
poniiceriana^  abonnds^  and  both  the  Black,  Francolinus  vulgaris, 
and  the  Painted,  Francolinua  pictas,  are  to  be  found.  The  Bock 
Grease,  pakardi,  abounds  on  the  low  stony  hill  ridges  with  which  the 
district  is  full.  Pea  Fowl,  Pavo  cristatus.  Grey  Jungle  Fowl,  Gallus 
sonnerati,  and  Spur  Fowl,  Qalloperdix  spadicens,  inhabit  the  forests 
ia  the  west.  Half-tame  pea-fowl  are  found  near  many  villages,  9B 
the  people  look  on  them  as  sacred.  The  Green  Pigeon,  Crocopus 
chlorigaster,  is  rare,  but  the  Blue  Pigeon,  Columba  intermedia,  is 
fDond  in  flocks  in  nearly  every  well.  Except  of  quail,  and  on  rare 
occasions  of  duck  and  snipe,  no  large  bags  are  made  in  the  district, 
and  even  good  quail  shooting  is  not  to  be  had  every  year. 

^Snakes  are  numerous  throughout  the  district,  particularly  in  and 
aboat  the  cantonment  of  Poona  All  except  three  kinds,  of  which 
one  is  rare  and  another  is  doubtful,  are  harmless.  Tha  Cobra  in 
fact  is  the  only  venomous  species  which  need  be  taken  into  account. 
The  small  Viper  or  phursa,  Echis  carinata,  which  is  so  plentiful  and 
80  destructive  in  the  narrow  strip  of  littoral  between  the  Sahy^dris 
sad  the  sea,  creeps  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Sahy&dri  range,  but 
is  not  common  in  any  other  locality  in  the  Poena,  district.  A  few 
fltrag^glers  may  be  found  in  the  plaius  to  the  east  of  the  range, 
bat  they  are  rare.  The  Large  Chain  Viper,  ghonaa,  Daboia  russellii, 
which  occurs  very  sparingly  in  the  Konkan,  may  also  be  expected 
in  the  Sahy&dri  range ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  authentic  record 
of  its  occurrence.  The  Hamadryad,  the  Banded  Bungarns,  tbe 
Kraitj  and  the  Green  Tree  Vipers  are  equally  unknown. 

As  might  be  expected  the  mortality  from  snake  bite  in  the  Poena 
district  is  insignificant,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  shown  a 
satisfactory  decrease.  In  1876,  twenty-four  deaths  were  attributed  to 
this  cause  ;  in  IS77»  twelve  ;  in  1878,  nine ;  in  1879,  five ;  and  in  1880 
only  fonr.  This  comparatively  low  rate  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Echis,  which  is  the  chief  agent  of 
destruction  in  Western  India  generally.  The  bite  of  the  Cobra, 
although  far  more  dangerous,  is  more  easily  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Echis,  though  it  may  only  cause  death  once  in  five  times, 
finds  many  more  opportunities  of  biting,  from  its  small  size,  its 
fierceness,  and  its  perverse  reluctance  to  move  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
being  trodden  on.  This  conclusion  is  amply  borne  out  by  the 
annual  returns  of  mortality  from  snake  bite  for  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency ;  for  in  the  tracts  where  the  Echis  is  especially  abundant,  in 
Sind,  Batn^giri,  and  Th^na,  the  mortality  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  of  all  the  other  districts  put  together. 

The  harmless  snakes  are  numerous,  though  the  number  of  species 
■epresented  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Chequered  Water  Snake, 
9anadiu<id,  Tropidonotus  quincunciatus, which  is  abundant  throughout 
:he  well-watered  tracts,  the  species  most  commonly  seen  in  and 
sibout  Poena  are  the  Thickbodied  paradj  Gongylophis  conicus,  and 
tbe  Grass-green  Ground  Snake,  Tropidonotus  plumbicolor,  the 
young  broods  of  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  rainy  season. 
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Both  these  species  are  commonly  supposed  by  Europeans  and  natives 
alike  to  be  venomous.  In  the  more  rural  parts  the  commonest 
species  is  perhaps  the  Indian  Rat  Snake^  dhdman,  Ptyas  mucosus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  species  which  are  known  to 
occur.  The  list,  except  in  the  case  of  one  species^  which  is  entered 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  Theobald  as  occurring  in  Poena,  has  been, 
compiled  exclusively  from  specimens  obtained  and  procured  by  the 
writer.  For  the  descriptions,  which  have  been  given  in  as  popular 
a  form  as  possible,  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  works  of 
Dr.  Gunther  and  Mr.  Theobald.  The  following  books  are  referred 
to  in  the  list:  Russell's  Indian  Serpents;  Gunther's  Reptiles  of 
British  India  ;  Theobald^s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles  of 
British  India;  Fairbank's  Bombay  Reptiles  published  for  the  Bombay 
Gazetteer  ;  and  Destruction  of  Life  by  Snakes  and  Hydrophobia,  in 
Western  India,  by  Ex-Commissioner.  The  classification  follows 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Gunther  and  Mr.  Theobald.  The  writer  is  also 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Nicholson  for  much  information  contained  in 
his  work  on  Indian  Snakes. 

The  family  of  Typhlophidsd,  the  so-called  Blind  Snakes  with 
rudimentary  eyes,  is  represented  by  the  Typhlops  braminus  (Daud). 
This  little  burrowing  reptile,  whose  head 'without  a  magnifying 
glass  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  its  tail,  bears  a  strong 
superficial  resemblance  to  a  common  earth  worm,  and  is  probably 
frequently  passed  by  as  an  earth  worm.  It  is  not  often  seen  above 
ground,  except  after  a  shower  of  rain.  It  belongs  to  the  lowest  type 
of  snake,  and  is  also  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  Ophidia,  its  maxi- 
mum length  being  only  eight  inches.  It  is  held  in  needless  dread 
by  natives.  According  to  Dr.  Russell,  the  father  of  Indian  herpeto- 
logy,  the  Blind  Snake  progresses  either  end  foremost,  but  thid 
peculiarity  has  not  been  noticed  by  later  writers. 

A  very  closely  allied  species  of  slenderer  form,  the  Typhlops 
pammeces  or  tenuis  of  Gunther,  is  included  in  Dr.  Fairbank's  list  of 
Bombay  Reptiles,  as  also  is  another  species  of  the  same  group,  the 
sharp-nosed  Onycephalus  acutus  (Dum^ril  et  Bibron),  whose 
occurrence  in  the  Deccan  has  been  noted  by  Dr.  Gunther.  The 
latter  will  probably  be  found  in  this  district,  but  the  occurrence  of 
the  former  which  is  a  Ceylonese  species  seems  doubtful. 

The  Short  Tails,  Tortricidae,  with  rudimentary  hind  limbs,  and 
the  Xenopeltids  without  limbs,  are  not  represented  in  this  district. 
Of  Rough  Tails,  UropeltideB,  at  least  two  species  have  been  founds 
Silybura  macrolepis  (Peters),  which  is  distinguished  from  its  many 
congeners  by  having  fifteen  instead  of  seventeen  scales  in  a  row,  has 
been  obtained  on  one  occasion,  but  is  very  rare.  This  Rough  Tail 
is  black  with  very  bright  steel-blue  reflections  when  fresL  Each 
hexagonal  scale  is  margined  with  waxy  white,  giving  the  skin  a 
honeycombed  appearance,  while  a  broad  bright  yellow  zigzag 
band  runs  along  each  side  from  mouth  to  neck,  succeeded  by  a  few 
broken  spots  of  the  same  colour.     A  similar  yellow  band  adorns 


^  See  note  1  at  foot  of  page  76. 
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BBch  side  of  the  tail  below.  The  latter  appendage^  as  in  all  the 
makes  of  this  gronp^  is  abnormally  short.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
severed  obliqnely  like  the  joint  of  a  fishing-rod  and  then  scraped 
with  a  rasp.  The  candal  disk  acquires  this  rough  appearance  from 
a  doable  row  of  keels  thrown  out  irom  each  scale.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  tafl,  as  if  the  cut  had  left  a  jagged  edge^  are  a  pair  of  minnte 
homy  spines.  The  scales  of  the  body  are  smooth.  The  Bough  Tail 
Snakes  are  seldom  seen  above  ground,  but  are  occasionally  exposed 
in  making  deep  cuttings  for  roads.  That  they  labour  hard  in  making 
Iheir  barrows  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  specimens  of  this  family  are 
sometimes  found  with  the  head  displaced  from  its  direct  axis,  ^as 
though'  writes  Theobald  '  it  had  been  dislocated  during  some  effort 
of  the  snake  to  penetrate  the  soil.'  The  head  in  all  these  Bough 
Tails  is  smaller  than,  and  not  distinct  from,  the  neck.  S.  macrolepis 
grows  to  about  ten  inches  in  length,  the  tail  being  less  than  half  ati 
iiioh«  like  all  other  snakes  witih  thick  tails^  this  species  is  called 
iUondi  by  the  natives. 

An  allied  species,  Silybura  bioatenata  (Ounther),  has  been 
obtained  in  excavations  made  at  the  Amba  Pass  between  Batn&giri 
and  Kolhdpur,  and  occurs  also  within  the  limits  of  the  Poena  district. 
B.  macrolepis  is  not  included  in  Dr.  Fairbank^s  List  of  Bombay 
BeptileSy  but  a  third  species  of  Bough  Tail,  S.  elliotti  (Gray),  which 
is  said  by  Theobald  to  inhabit  Madras  and  the  Deccan,  is  entered. 
8.  elliotti,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  yellow  band  which 
completely  encircles  the  tail,  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  the 
Poena  district^  and  does  not  probably  extend  so  far  north. 

The  Dwarf  Snakes,  Calamaridse,  of  diminutive  size  and  found 
ddefly  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
do  not  occur  in  the  Deocan  districts,  though  one  species  of  the 
genua  Geophis  is  found  near  Madras. 

The  prettily  marked  Short  Tooths  or  Filleted  Ground  Snakes, 

eomprising  the  genera  Oligodon  and  Simotes,  are  represented  by 

Gonther's  Oligodon  fasciatus.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  having 

in  irregular  series  of  brown  dots  on  the  ventral  shields,  seven  upper 

labial  shields,  and  scales  in  rows  of  fifteen.     The  markings  on  the 

head  are  symmetrical,  but  less  distinct  than  in  other  species  of  the 

same  genus.     The  back  is  adorned  by  a  series  of  brown  black-edged 

croas  bands.  It  grows  to  fourteen  inches  in  length.   Other  represen- 

tfttivea  of  this  famuly,  both  of  the  genus  Simotes  as  well  as  Oligodon, 

pobably  occur,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  satis&ctorily  discriminated. 

Dr.  Fairbank  includes  in  his  List  of  Bombay  Beptiles  the  Pretty  Short 

Tooth,  Simotes  venusta  (Jerdon).   Another  species,  Simotes  russellii 

(Dand),  has  also  been  found  in  Batndgiri,  though  omitted  from 

r  '.  Fairbank's  list     The  Short  Tooths  are  active  little  reptiles,  and 

'    9  conspicuous  V-markings  on  their  heads  often  cause  them  to  be 

;    ftaken  for  Vipers  by  the  casual  observer.     They  are,  as  might  be 

pected,  thought  highly  venomous  by  the  natives,  and  a  specimen 

Olig^on  &sciatus  was  once  gravely  presented  to  the  writer  by  a 

•    DJnror  and  snake-charmer  as  the  young  of  the  Chain  Viper,  Daboia 

igana.     In  the  Konkan,  the  Short  Tooths  are  generally  known  as 

hcha  ndga  or  young  cobras.     It  is  probable  also  that  the  tradition 
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handed  down  by  the  Portuguese  of  a  diminutive  snake  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Cobra  de  Morte,  from  the  supposed  deadly 
nature  of  its  poison^  had  its  origin  in  the  dread  in  which  these 
innocent  Short  Tooths  were  once  popularly  held.     Possibly  the  belief 
in  such  a  small  but  poisonous  species  was  strengthened  by  Cuvier^s 
description  in  his  B6gne  Animal  of  a  *  petite  vipire/  Dr.  Russell  also 
may  have  furthered  this  belief  by  recording  several  cases  where 
natives  had  died  from  the  bites  of  diminutive  but  unrecogniKed 
snakes.     Two  sepoys  in  Captain  Gowdie^s  battalion  at  Rdjamahendri 
were  bitten  in  the  night  by  the  same  snake,  which  was  described  as 
being  '  scarcely  six  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a  large  goose- 
quill,  of  a  dark  straw  colour,  a  flat  head  with  two  very  small  eyes 
which  shone  like  diamonds,  and  behind  each  eye  was  a  black  streak 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.'     The  first  man  bitten  died 
after  six  hours,  and  the  second,  who  was  bitten  within  a  minute 
after  the   first,  died   within  eleven  hours.     Neither  man  suffered 
visible  pain  or  convulsions,  but  passed  away  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
Similarly,  according  to  Dr.  Russell,  '  the  porter  of  Mr.  Bourcluer, 
Governor  of   Bombay,  a  very  stout  Arab,  was  bitten  by  a  small 
serpent,  and  expired  almost  iustantaneously,  after  exclaiming  that 
a  snake  had  bit  him.'     Dr.  Russell^s  information  was  got  from  the 
Governor's  son,  Mr.  James  Bourchier,  who  spoke  from  memory,  and 
added,  '  that  the  snake,  to  which  the  man's  death  was  imputed,  was^ 
by  the  Portuguese,  ca.lled  Cobra  de  Morte ;  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  in  India  he  had  only  seen  two  of  them,  one  in  the  island 
of  Bombay,  the  ofcher  in  his  own  house  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount  near 
Madras  ;  that  the  length  of  the  snake  was  from  six  to  nine  inches^ 
its  thickness  that  of  a  common  tobacco  pipe ;  the  head  black  with 
white  marks,    bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  skull  and  two  cross 
bones ;  the  body  alternately  black  and  white,  in  joints  the  whole 
length ;  that  its  venom  is  of  all  others  the  most  pernicious.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  descriptions  given,  and  from 
the  fact  that  no  diminutive  poisonous  snake  nas  yet  been  discovered 
by  naturalists  in  India,  that  both  the  snakes  above  described  were 
referable  to  some  species  of  Oligodon.  If  so,  death  in  each  case  mast 
be  attributed  to  excessive  fright,  as  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  none  of 
the  snakes  of  this  family  are  provided  with  poison  fangs  and  glands. 
The  Cobra  de  Morte,  like  the  mythical  Bis  Cobra  or  poisonous  lizard, 
has  no  real  existence;  but,  whereas  the  latter  name  is  still  applied  to 
various  species  of  lizards  known  to  be  harmless,  the  Cobra  de  Morte 
is  now,  whatever  it  once  was,  a  name  and  nothing  more. 

Of  the  Ground  Colubrides  belonging  to  the  Coronellina  group, 
three  species,  of  whose  occurrence  within  the  limits  of  this  district 
there  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record,  are  included  in  Dr.  Fairbank's 
list.  These  are  (1)  Humbert's  snake,  Ablabes  Humbert]  (Jan) 
which  is  known  to  occur  in  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Peninsular  India ; 
(2)  the  Large-nosed  Cycloph,  Cyclophis  nasalis  (Gunther),  and  (8) 
the  Eastern  Coronella,  Coronella  orientalis  (Qunther).  Humbert's 
snake  is  entered  as  doubtful  by  Dr.  Fairbank,  and  may  have  been 
wrongly  discriminated.  The  distribution  of  the  Cycloph  is  also  not 
known  with  certainty.  A  single  specimen  of  the  Eastern  Coronela,  the 
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aole  spedeB  of  this  genus  ever  foand  in  India^  is  said  to  h&re  been 
obtuned  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  Deccan.  There  is  no  other  record 
of  its  oocorrence^  and  the  species  was  founded  on  this  single 
ffipecimen,  which  was  transferred  from  the  collection  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  that  of  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  snakes  of  the  group  Golubrina,  three  genera,  Cynophis, 
PtjBS,  and  Zamenis  are  represented.     The  following  species  occur  : 

Cync^hia  helena  (Daud)  is  a  rather  formidable  looking  snake^ 
which  grows  to  about  forty  inches^  the  tapering  tail  being  about  a 
fifth  of  the  total  length.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  congener 
0.  malabaricns^  which  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  Anamalli  hills,  by 
haying  twenfy-seren  instead  of  twenty-five  scales  in  each  row.  The 
wkings  of  G.  helena  are  somewhat  peculiar.  A  narrow  black  line 
narks  the  occipital  suture.  A  broadish  black  band  runs  on  each  side 
of  Ae  neck,  below  which  is  a  similar  oblique  band.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  back  is  covered  with  numerous  black  cross  bands,  each 
eneloeing  two  white  ocelli  on  either  side,  the  white  spots  being  more 
distinct  in  the  forepart  of  the  trunk  than  behind.  The  cross  bands 
disappear  about  half  way  down  the  trunk  and  are  replaced  by  a  broad 
dvk  band  running  laterally  on  each  side  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  As  in 
some  of  the  Tropidonoti,  there  is  a  conspicuous  black  streak  running 
obhquely  from  the  back  of  the  orbit  to  the  gape.  The  scales  are  very 
sUghUy  keeled.  This  species  appears  to  be  rare  in  the  Poona  dis- 
trict^ and  is  not  included  in  Dr.  I^airbank's  List  of  Bombay  Reptiles. 
Plyas  mncosus  (Lin.),  the  dhdman  or  Indian  Bat  Snake,  is  very 
eommon  throughout  the  tract  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  is  an  active  powerful  snake,  growing  to  seven  feet  in  length. 
It  strikea  fiercely  if  pursued  or  brou^t  to  bay,  and  with  its  powerful 
Jaws  and  sharp  teeth  can  inflict  a  painful  bite.  From  its  size  and 
comparative  fearlessness,  and  its  diurnal  habits,  it  is  perhaps  more 
often  seen  than  any  odier  species,  and  its  size  and  colour  not 
onfrequently  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cobra.  It  feeds  on  rats, 
mice,  frogs,  and  young  birds,  and  often  comes  into  houses  and  huts 
in  search  of  its  prey.  It  is  very  commonly  exhibited  by  snake- 
diarmers,  who  show  their  skill  in  recapturing  it  after  letting  it  loose, 
a  feat  which  requires  both  nerve  and  practice,  as  the  dhdman  is 
never  tamed  by  captivity. 

The  bite  of  this  species  is  not  generally  considered  venomous  by 
aafttrea;  but  many  superstitions  are  current  respecting  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  Konkan  the  bite  is  said  to  be  poisonous  on  a  Sunday, 
bat  harmless  on  other  days.  Both  in  the  Konkan  and  Deccan  it  is 
believed  that  if  a  buffalo  is  in  the  same  field  with  a  dhdman, 
whichever  sees  the  other  first  will  survive,  while  the  one  who  is  first 
seen  will  die.  In  the  Deccan  also  the  dhdman  is  suspected  of 
wiilVifig  the  she-buffaloes  under  water,  when  the  latter  take  their 
daily  bath  in  the  rivers  or  ponds.  The  similar  superstition  which  in 
igngliind  gave  the  name  of  Goatsucker  to  the  common  nightjar,  from 
ita  supposed  nocturnal  raids  on  the  milch  goats,  will  occur  to  all.^ 
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Zamenis  fasciolatus  (Shaw)  is  common  in  the  Pooiia  district^ 
also  in  the  Konkan^  where  it  is  called  ndgin  by  the  natiyes^  and  is 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  female  of  the  cobra.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  baskets  of  snake- charmers^  and  is  an  active  reptile  of 
somewhat  slender  form.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  usually  an 
olive-brown.  Young  specimens  are  marked  with  numerous  white 
cross  bars^  from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  With  age  the  white  bars 
disappear  gradually^  the  posterior  ones  being  the  first  to  become 
obsolete.  In  old  specimens  no  trace  of  the  cross  bars  remain.  The 
species  grows  to  about  forty  inches  in  lengthy  of  which  the  tail  covers 
niue  inches.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  harmless  species  which  are 
locally  thought  venomous. 

Zamenis  brachyurus  (Gunther),  the  Short-tailed  Cowry  Snake^ 
is  found  (teste  Theobald)  in  the  Poena  district  and  South-East 
Berar,  and  Dr.  Fairbank,  presumably  on  this  authority,  has  entered 
the  species  in  his  List  of  Bombay  Beptiles.  The  writer  has  not^ 
however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  specimen.^  It  is  described  as 
growing  to  21*5  inches  of  which  the  tail  measures  only  three  inches. 
The  colour  is  olivaceous  above  and  whitish  beneath,  while  in  some 
specimens,  probably  immature,  irregular  yellow-edged  brown  spots 
are  found  on  the  head  and  forepart  of  the  trunk. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Dr.  Fairbank  includes  in  his  list  as 
inhabiting  the  Deccan  Zamenis  grades  (Gunther),  or  the  slender 
Cowry  Snake,  so  called  from  the  similarity  of  the  large  black-edged 
brown  spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  to  the  cowry  shells  used 
as  money  by  the  natives.  This  species  probably  occurs  in  Poena, 
but  if  so,  it  must  be  far  from  common. 

The  group  of  Natricina,  or  fresh-water  Colnbrines,  is  represented 
by  three  species  of  the  genus  Tropidonotus,  which  are  unaccountably 
omitted  from  Dr.  Fairbank's  list.  Tropidonotus  quincunciatus 
(Schl.)  the  Chequered  Water  Snake,  the  pdnadiv ad  ot  the  Mar&thds, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  abundant  everywhere 
in  or  near  rivers,  pools,  marshes,  and  canals,  wherever  frogs  and  fish 
are  procurable.  It  difEers,  however,  from  the  true  fresh  water 
snakes  (HomalopsidaB),  which  live  more  exclasively  in  the  water, 
in  having  the  nostrils  situated  on  the  side  instead  of  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head.  This  species  swallows  its  prey  directly  it  is 
seized,  and  never  overpowers  it  by  constriction.  The  pdnadivad 
is  perhaps  the  commonest  and  most  widely  spread  snake  in  India, 
and  although  fierce  and  active,  is  one  of  the  very  few  harmless 


ly  believed  to  be  females  !  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  converse  idea 
maintained  in  the  Konkan,  that  aU  cobras  are  males,  their  female  partners  being  the 
harmless  colubrine  snakes  of  the  species  Zamenis  fasciolatus.  The  dfidman  is  also 
in  manv  parts  of  India  credited  by  local  tradition  with  having  a  sting  attached  to  its 
tail,  a  blow  from  which  is  said  to  cause  the  part  struck  to  mortify. 

^  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  specimen  obtained  by  the  writer  in  Poona,  and 
sent    for  identification  to  the  Calcutta  Museum,  has  been    found  to    agree   with 


now  deposited  in  the  Calcutta  Museum  appears  to  be  the  only  other  specimen  of  the 
species  yet  known. 
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wbicli  local  tradition   rightly  acknowledges  to  be.     The 

oobnration  of  the  Chequered  Water  Snake  is  very  variable,  ranging 
bwa  blackish  grey  to  greenish  olive,  with  from  three  to  seven  rows 
of  black  spots  down  the  body  in  quincuncial  order.  In  some 
ipdcimens  the  sides  are  ornamented  with  orange  red  spots  with 
dark  bars  between,  which,  as  usual,  are  more  conspicuous  in  young 
tiiao  in  old  specimens.  Adults  of  this  species  measure  up  to 
Ifty-one  inches  in  length. 

Tropidonotus  stolatus  (L.),  thp  common  little  haJhallia  of  Bengal, 
Hie  ndneti  of  the  Mardth^,  the  rath  of  snake-charmei*s,  is  also 
comparatively  common.  It  is  of  a  brownish  olive  colour  with  irre- 
gular pale-edged  dark-brown  cross  bars,  and  is  easily  distinguished 
by  a  pale  buff  streak  running  longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the 
back  from  neck  to  tail.  At  some  seasons  the  head,  neck,  and  sides 
acquire  a  bright  red  tinge.  Its  maximum  length  is  two  feet.  It 
IS  more  terrestrial  in  its  habits  than  the  Chequered  Snake  and  is 
of  a  milder  disposition ;  nevertheless  it  is  wrongly  believed  to  be 
Tenomoas  by  the  natives. 

Tropidonotus  plumbicolor  (Cantor),  the  common  G-reen  Grass 
Snake,  is  also  abundant  in  the  Poena  district,  especially  in  the  rains, 
when  the  young  broods  make  their  appearance.  Young  specimens 
have  a  broad  bright  yellow  collar,  pointed  in  front  and  forked  pos- 
teriorly, behind  a  black  collar  of  corresponding  shape.  The  body  is 
also  marked  with  about  a  dozen  narrow  black  cross  bars.  The  bright 
collar  and  cross  bars  disappear  with  age,  and  adults  are  a  uniform 
doll  green  above  and  white  below.  The  under-parts  in  the  young 
snakes  are  steel  blue.  The  species  grows  to  about  twonty-five  inches, 
and  is  of  thick  make,  with  a  broad  head  and  a  short  tail.  Its  food 
consists  of  frogs,  which  it  catches  in  the  wet  grass  during  the  rainy 
season,  often  pursuing  them  into  houses.     It  is  of  course  harmless. 

HoMALOPSiDJS.  The  true  Fresh-water  or  Bstuarine  Snakes,  Homa- 
loT>sid»,  have  no  representatives  in  this  district. 

FsAMiiOPHiDiE.  Nor  have  any  species  of  the  family  of  Desert 
Snakes  (Psammophidae)  been  found.  The  best  known  example  of 
this  family,  Busseirs  Gondanarouse  (Psammophis  condanaras,  Merr) 
occurs  in  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Dkkdbophida.  Of  the  Tree  Snakes  of  this  family  no  species  have 
been  recorded  from  this  district. 

Dbtiophii)«.    Of  the  family  of  Whip  Snakes  consisting  of  the 

f&nera  Tragops  and  Passerita,  the  only  species  hitherto  found  in  the 
dona  district  is  the  well-known  green  whip  snake  (Passorita  myc- 
terizans,  L.)>  whict  is  found  on  trees  in  and  near  the  Sahyidri  range. 
Thifl  is  evidently  the  species  to  which  Dr.  Fairbank  alludes  in  his 
'ist  as  a  Dendrophis ;  but  the  long  flexible  snout  and  excessively 
•lender  form  of  this  species  at  once  distinguish  it  from  any  species 
f  the  DendrophidsB.     In  colour  this  snake  is  bright  grass-green, 
ighter  beneath,  with  a  yellow  lateral  line  along  each  side  of  the 
^omen.     Large  specimens  grow  to  six  feet  in  length,  of  which  the 
afl  occupies  rather  more  than  one-third.     The  natives  name  this 
Whip  Snake  aarptoli  and  it  is  popularly  believed  to  hang  on  the 
ionghs  of  trees  with  its  tail,  and  dart  at  the  eyes  of  passers-by.    In 
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reality  it  is  a  very  inoffensive  reptile,  which  bites  only  under  severe 
provocation.     Its  chief  food  consists  of  small  birds  and  lizards. 

DiFSADiDJS.     This  family   of  Tree   Snakes^  characterised  by    a 
strongly  compressed  body  and  a  short  triangular  head^ is  represented 
by  at  least  one  species^  Dipsas  trigonata    (Boie)^  which  is  found  in 
well-wooded  tracts  near  the   Sahy4dri  range.     The  short  viper-like 
head  of  this  snake  often  causes  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  venomona 
species,  but  like  all  the  snakes  of  this  family  it  is  harmless,  althoagfh 
fierce  and  remarkably  active.     The  ground  colour  is  olive  brown. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  marked  with  two  dark  black-edged  bands 
convergent  behind,  while  a  yellowish   zigzag  and  irregular  band^ 
edged  broadly  with  black,  runs  down  the  median  line  of  the  back. 
Underneath  it  is  white  or  sometimes  salmon-coloured  mottled  with 
brown  specks.     It  grows  to   at  least  forty  inches,  the  tail  being 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  length.  A  closely  allied  species,  Dipsas 
gokool  (Gray)  is  comparatively  common  in  the  Batndgiri  district, 
where,  like  numerous  other  harmless  species,  it  bears  the  name  of 
manydr  and  is  believed   to  be   very   deadly.     D.  gokool   probably 
occurs  also  above  the  Sayhadris.     Another  tree  snake  of  the  same 
genus,  but  of  considerably  larger   dimensions,  Dipsas  forsteni  (D. 
and  B.),  is  entered  in  Dr.  Fairbank's  list  as  being  found  in  the 
Sahy&dri  range;    but  as  both  Dipsas    trigonata  and  gokool   are 
omitted  from  this  list,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  latter  species 
has  been  taken  for  Dipsas  forsteni. 

Lycodontidj:.  Of  this  family  the  common  Lyoodon,  L.  aulicas 
(L.),  is  the  sole  representative.  It  is  frequently  found  in  houses, 
which  it  enters  in  pursuit  of  the  skinks  or  snake-lizards  (Mahr. 
sdpsarali)  which  form  its  chief  food.  It  also  preys  on  the  little  house 
geckos  so  common  on  the  walls  of  bungalows.  As  a  rule  any 
species  of  snake  which  is  discovered  in  a  dwelling  house,  other  than 
a  cobra  or  a  dhdman,  is  vaguely  termed  a  Carpet  Snake  by  Euro- 
peans in  India  whose  knowledge  of  snakes  is  usually  very  limited. 
But  the  name  of  Carpet  Snake  is  probably  more  often  applied  to 
this  species  than  to  any  other.  The  Lycodon,  though  fierce  and 
active,  is  perfectly  harmless  and  is  usually  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 
Its  colouration  however,  in  some  specimens,  rather  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  venomous  Krait,  Bungarus  coeruleus  (Schn.),  which  is 
common  in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  the  peninsula  of  Southern  India^ 
but  is  not  found,  fortunately,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency^  except  in 
the  province  of  Sind,  where  it  is  called  the  pioni  according  to 
Dr.  Fairbank,  from  its  supposed  habit  of  sucking  the  breath  of 
sleepers.  The  bad  reputation  borne  by  the  Lycodon  is  doubtless 
due  to  its  resemblance  to  the  really  dangerous  Krait.  The  Lycodon 
is  rather  variable  in  colour.  The  commonest  type  is  a  reddish  brown 
ground,  barred  with  numerous  dark-edged  white  or  faintly  yellow 
cross  bands,  the  first  of  which  forms  a  broadish  dull  white  collar.  Bat 
the  ground  colour  and  pattern  of  the  bars  vary  much  in  different 
specimens.  The  darkest  coloured  individuals  are  those  which  most 
resemble  the  Kraits.  In  old  specimens  the  white  cross  bars 
disappear,  and  the  yellow  tinge  sometimes  seen  in  the  cross  bars 
quickly  fades  in  spirits.     It  grows  to  about  two  feet  of  which  the  tail 
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one-siztb.  The  eye  of  the  Lycodon  is  small  and  very 
Uack,  with  a  vertical  papil^  whereas  the  Krait  has  a  round  pupil. 
Tke  latter  may  also  oe  readily  distingaished  from  the  harmless 
Lycodon  by  a  glance  at  the  vertebral  scales^  which  in  the  Krait  are 
moch  broader  than  the  other  scales  of  the  body  and  hexagonal  in 
afaiqpe,  forming  a  conspicuous  ridge  on  the  median  line  of  the  back ; 
whereas  in  the  Lycodon  the  vertebral  series  of  scales  is  no  larger 
than  the  other  rows.  The  dentition  of  the  Lycodon  is  peculiar^  as^ 
aulike  most  other  harmless  species^  each  maxillary  is  furnished  with 
two  enlarged  fangs  in  fronts  placed  in  a  transverse  line^  the  outer 
being  much  larger  than  the  inner.  But  no  snakes  of  this  family 
have  posterior  grooved  teeth^  and,  as  Qunther  has  pointed  out,  the 
use  of  the  fangs  in  front  of  the  jaws  is  to  pierce  and  hold  fast  the 
hard  smooth  s^es  of  the  lizards  on  which  it  preys.  In  the  Konkan 
the  Lycodon  is  one  of  the  many  harmless  species  to  which  the  name 
of  numydr  is  applied,  and  which  are  popularly  believed  to  cause 
death  by  a  touch  of  the  tongue  or  by  casting  their  shadows  over 
their  victims. 

Ajcbltcbphalidjs.    The  Bluntheads  (Amblycephalidse)   have  no 
representatives  in  this  district. 

Ptthonidjb.  Of  this  &mily,  numbering  two  species^  the  well 
kaown  Indian  Rock  Snake,  Python  molurus  (L.)^  is  found 
occasionally  throughout  the  district,  and  called  by  the  natives  in 
different  localities  ajgar,  or,  and  ehifau  It  inhabits  thick  forests 
and  groves^  usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water  or  swampy 
ground,  where  it  finds  a  regular  suppljr  of  food  in  the  animals  which 
come  to  drink.  Birds  of  aU  kinds,  squirrels,  rats  and  mice,  and  even 
young  deer  and  sheep  contribute  to  its  support.  It  is  one  of  the 
laifpest  of  living  reptiles^  but  its  size  and  power  have  no  doubt  been 
occasionally  much  exaggerated.  Specimens  of  twenty  feet  long  have 
been  frequently  obtained,  and  as  specimens  of  its  congener  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula^  I^thon  reticulatus  (Schn,),  have  been  recorded 
as  measnring  about  thirty  feet,  it  is  probable  that  P.  molurus  may 
occasionally  attain  the  same  length  The  majority  of  specimens 
however  exhibited  by  snake-charmers  seldom  exceed  twelve  feet. 
'  Rock  Snakes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long'  writes  Gunther^ 
'  have  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  will  easily  overpower  a 
small  deer,  a  sheep^  or  a  good-sized  dog.  But  although  able  to  kill 
these  animals,  the  width  of  their  mouth  is  not  so  large  that  they 
can  swallow  one  larger  than  a  half-grown  sheep.  The  way  in  which 
ikey  seize  and  kifi  their  prey  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in 
numerous  smaller  snakes:  after  having  seized  the  victim,  they 
smother  it  by  throwing  several  coils  of  the  body  over  and  round  it. 
In  swallowing  they  always  begin  with  the  head ;  and^  as  they 
live  entirely  on  mammals  and  birds^  the  hairs  and  feathers  offer  a 
considerable  impediment  to  the  passage  down  the  throat.  The 
pvooess  of  d^lutition  is  therefore  slow,  but  it  would  be  much 
ik>wer  except  for  the  great  quantity  of  saliva  discharged  over  the 
body  of  the  victim.    During  the  time  of  digestion^  especially  when 
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the  prey  has  been  a  somewhat  large  animal^  the  snake  becomes 
very  lazy :  it  moves  but  slowly  when  disturbed,  or  defends  itself 
with  little  vigour  when  attacked.  At  any  other  time  the  Rock  Snakes 
will  fiercely  defend  themselves  when  they  perceive  that  no  retreat 
is  left  to  them.  Although  individuals  kept  in  captivity  become 
tamer,  the  apparent  tameness  of  specimens  brought  to  Europe  is 
much  more  a  state  of  torpidity  caused  by  the  climate  than  an  actual 
alteration  of  their  naturally  fierce  temper.'  Notwithstanding  the 
above,  however,  the  tame  Pythons  exhibited  in  this  country  by 
snakemen,  whether,  from  overfeeding  or  other  causes,  are  usually 
very  gentle  creatures,  and,  unlike  the  restless  dhdmans,  can  be 
easily  and  safely  handled.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Pythons  is  that 
they  incubate  their  eggs,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  this 
season  has  been  observed  to  be  higher  than  at  other  times. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  Indian  Rock  Snake  is  usually  a  greyish 
brown.  The  crown  and  nape  of  the  head  are  marked  with  a  brown 
spot  like  the  head  of  a  lance.  The  back  and  tail  are  adorned  with  a 
vertical  series  of  large  brown  quadrangular  spots,  with  an  oblong 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  central  line.  The  sides  of  the  body  have 
another  series  of  irregular  pale  centred  brown  spots.  The  snout  is 
long  and  depressed,  and  in  adult  individuals  a  rudimentary  hind 
limb,  hidden  between  the  muscles,  may  easily  be  discovered  on  each 
side  of  the  root  of  the  tail. 

Ekycidj:.  The  family  of  Sand  Snakes  or  Erycidsa  has  two  repre- 
sentatives in  this  district,  both  of  which  are  comparatively  common. 

The  parad,  Gongylophis  conicus  (Schn.),  is  frequently  seen 
within  cantonment  limits  at  Poena,  and  is  common  elsewhere  in  the 
district.  It  is  a  very  thick  clumsily  made  brown  snake  marked  on 
its  back  with  large  brown  blotches,  which  frequently  unite  and  form 
a  broad  zigzag  band,  and  on  each  side  is  a  row  of  smaller  irregular 
brown  spots.  The  tail  is  very  short  and  tapering,  and  the  head, 
which  is  scaled  not  shielded,  except  at  the  lips  and  forepart  of  the 
snout,  is  flat,  oblong,  and  scarcely  distinct  from  the  neck.  The 
general  character  of  the  markings  resembles  that  of  the  Python, 
and  the  parad  like  the  latter  has  rudimentary  hind  limbs.  Farads 
are  indeed  often  exhibited  by  snake-charmers  as  young  Pythons. 
The  maximum  length  of  the  parad  is  about  twenty-five  inches.  In 
young  specimens  the  markings  are  very  distinct,  and  the  underparts^ 
which  are  white  in  the  adult,  are  suffused  with  a  pale  salmon  tinge. 

The  Two-headed  Snake,  the  dutonde  of  the  Mar4th&s,  Eryz 
johnii  (Russ.),  is  also  common  in  the  Poena  district  in  dry  stony 
fields  where  it  preys  on  mice.  Its  colour  is  usually  reddish  brown 
irregularly  dotted  with  black,  while  young  specimens  have  a  series  of 
brown  rings  distinct  on  the  hind  part  of  the  body  and  getting  fainter 
towards  the  neck.  The  lower  parts  are  pale,  marbled  with  dark  in 
the  adults,  and  in  young  specimens  steel-blue  spotted  with  salmon 
colour.  Like  the  parad  it  is  thick  and  heavy  and  very  slow  in  its 
movements.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  its  short  thick  rounded  tail, 
which  the  snake-charmers  frequently  mutilate  in  order  to  grive  it 
the  appearance  of  a  second  h^ul.  The  real  head  resembles  that 
of  the  parad  in  being  covered  with  scales  instead  of  shields,  and 
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ia  not  being  distinct  from  the  neck.  It  grows  to  about  four  feet^ 
ct  wbich  the  tail  only  occupies  four  inches.  This  species^  like  the 
cAer  members  of  the  family,  has  the  conical  prominences  in  the 
place  where  the  hind  limbs  ought  to  be.  The  dutonde  is  perfectly 
iDoSeiuuYe,  and  cannot  be  made  to  bite  under  any  provocation.  It 
avoids  wet  ground  and  prefers  sandy  plains,  where  it  can  burrow 
with  ease.    In  the  Deccan  this  snake  is  generally  called  the  mdnduL 

AcBOCHOBDiDJi.    The  Wart  Snakes  or  Acrochordidae  with  small 
tttbercular  or  spiny  scales  are  not  found  in  this  district. 

Of  the  ElapidflS  embracing  the  genera  I7aja^  Ophiophagpis^ 
Binigiu*n8^  Xenurelws^  and  QJlophis^  the  onl/  representative  in 
dits  district  is  the  well  known  Col)ra»  nag,  Naja  tripudians  (Merrem.). 
Cobras  are  no  doubt  abundant  in  the  Poena  district ;  but  as  they 
are  diiefly  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  by  no  me^ms  aggressive,  and 
from  their  large  size  easily  seen  and  avoided^  the  mortality  attri« 
biteble  to  their  deadly  bite  ia  fortunately  very  low.  At  least  eight 
yarieties  of  this  species  have  been  enumerated  by  Gunther,  all 
relemble  to  the  same  species,  but  the  type  usually  seen  in  the  Deccan 
is  of  a  uniform  brownish  olive  colour  above,  with  a  pair  of  conspi- 
CII01I8  white  black-edged  spectacles  on  the  dilatable  neck  or  hood. 
Hie  length  of  Cobras  is  a  subject  of  almost  as  much  dispute  amongst 
Boropeans  in  India  as  the  length  of  tigers,  and  the  natural  tendency 
in  socb  cases  is  to  exaggerate  the  size.  Specimens  of  over  five  feet 
in  length  are  decidedly  rare,  and  the  limit  of  seventy  inches  given 
by  Theobald  is  probably  Correct.  The  &bles  relating  to  the  Cobra 
handed  down  by  local  tradition  would  fill  a  volume.  Although, 
however,  it  is  popularly  credited  with  a  sagacity  and  cunning  of 
whieh  it  is  entirely  innocent,  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
ezagigerate  the  deadly  effect  of  its  bite,  for  which  no  reliable 
antidote  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Cobra  impartially  feeds 
on  birds,  rats,  squirrels,  lizards,  frogs,  and  sometimes  fish.  It 
dimbs  trees  and  roofs  of  houses  in  search  of  prey,  and  although 
generally  terrestrial,  swims  well,  and  readily  takes  to  the  water.  It 
has  occasionally  been  caught  at  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
land.  The  Hamadryad,  Ophiophagus  elaps  (Schl.),  the  gnahn  of  the 
Burmese,  which  from  its  greater  power  and  fierceness  is  even  more 
dang^erous  than  the  Cobra,  is  luckily  not  found  in  Western  India. 
The  Krait,  Bungarus  coernleus  (Schn.),  occurs  in  Sind,  but  probably 
nowhere  dse  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  long  slender  venomous 
snakes  of  the  genus  Callophis,  which  feed  on  the  Dwarf  Snakes 
(Galan&aria),  and  have  the  same  geographical  distribution,  have  not 
yet  been  observed  in  the  Deccan,  though  one  species,  Callophis 
isgrescens  (Ghmther),  inhabits  the  Nilgiris  and  the  Wainad. 

The  Sea  Snakes  or  Hydrophidse,  which  are  found  in  salt  water 
eapelnaively,  and  which  are  without  exception  venomous,  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  inland  tracts. 

Tlie  trae  vipers  which  have  no  pit  in  the  loreal  region  are  repre* 
aeoted  in  India  by  the  genera  Daboia  and  Echis,  having  each  one 
8peeie8»  Of  these  one  only,  the  phuraa,  Echis  carinata  (Merrem.),  is 
nown  with  certainfy  to  occur  in  the  Poena  district.  It  is  extremely 
abondant  in  the  coast  districts  of  Ratn^iri,  Thina,  and  KoUba,  and 
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is  found  more  sparingly  in  the  barer  portions  of  the  sammit  of  the 
Sahyddri  range  or  Konkan  Ghdt  M^tha.     East  of  the  Sahy^dris 
it    is    seldom    seen.     The    comparative    immunity  of  the    Poona 
district  from  deaths  by  snake-bite  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  Echis,   which  is   the   chief  agent  of  destmction  in  other 
districts  where  it  is  plentiful.     Qunther  was  strangely  in  error  when 
he  wrote  that  no  case  was  known  of  its  bite  haying  proved  fatal  The 
Echis  has  a  wide  distribution.     It  is  found  in  Siad  and  the  Panj^b, 
North- Western,  Central^  and  Southern  India,  and  is  exceptionally 
common  on  the  Western  coast ;  but  it  is  absent  or  very  scarce  in 
Lower  Bengal,  and  it  is  rare  in  the  Deccan.     In  Sind  it  is  known  as 
the  kapar;  and  at  Delhi  as  the  aphdi.     The  Echis  is  a  little  brown 
snake  seldom  exceeding  twenty  inches  in  length,  with  a  series  of 
dark-edged  pale  ovate,  spots  on  the  body^  with  a  very  conspicuous 
undulating  pale  line  down  each  side.     'Fhe  head  is  covered  with 
keeled  scales  and  the  pupil  is  vertical.     The  phursa  is  most  often 
found  in  rooky  hill-sides  and  plains^  living  under  the  shelter  of  large 
boulders^  and  feeding  on  centipedes ;  but  it    occasionally  enlers 
houses,  and  has  an  awkward  habit  of  taking  its  siestas  on  roads  and  . 
footpaths,  whence  it  will  not  stir  on  the  approach  of  man,  but  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  trodden  on  rather  than  move.     This  peculiarity 
makes  it  especially  dangerous  to  bootless  travellers,  should  they 
tread  on  it  unawares  in  the  dark.     Once  roused  it  is  fierce  and 
active,  and  will  defend  itself  with  great  vigour  and  courage.     Of  all 
the  venomous  snakes  in  Western  India  this  little  viper  is  undoubted- 
ly by  &r  the  most  destructive.     Its  bite  is  not  probably  attended  by 
ratal  results  more  than  once  in  five  times ;  but  its  diminutive  size 
and  obstinate  immobility  give  it  far  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
biting  than  has  any  other  species  of  venomous  snake.  The  symptoms 
of  phursa  bite  are  also  peculiar  and  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  venom,  unlike  that  of  the  Cobra,  liquifies  the  blood,  and  induces 
excessive  hemorrhage^  at  the  bitten  part,  and  in  severe  cases  bleeding 
at  the  gums  and  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  followed  by  lockjaw. 
The  action  of  the  virus  is,  however,  very  slow,  and  in  fatal  cases 
the  average  interval  between  the  bite  and  death  is  about  4^  days. 
The  application  of  ammonia  has  been  found  after  trial  to  aggravate 
rather  than  reduce  the   hemorrhage   which  is  the  chief  source  of 
danger.     For  some  years  past  a  native  remedy,  the  root  of  the 
pdngla  shrub,   Pogostemon  purpuricaulis,  has  been  used  at  the 
Batn^giri  Civil  Hospital,  with  some  apparent  success  in   stopping 
the  troublesome  bleeding.     The  root  is  given  both  internally  and  as 
a  paste  for  outward  application ;  but  its  property  as  a  styptic  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  known  to  Indian  dealers  in  drugs.     The  results 
obtained  with  its  use  for  this  purpose  are   however  sufficiently 


^  The  peculiar  hemorrhage  induced  by  the  bite  of  this  viper  seems  to  have  been 
noted  by  old  writers.  In  his  work  on  Destruction  of  Life  by  Snakes  in  Western 
India,  Ex-Commissioner  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Physician  Jolmstonus,  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  Echis  :  '  Is  enim  in  eo  tractu  quo  Alexander  Porum  per- 
seqnebatnr  inventos  fuisse  serpentes  parvos  quidem,  ad  eorumque  morsum  toio  corpore 
^ngmneum  sudorem  dimanaaoP,  That  is,  For  he  (says)  that  in  the  oountr^in  which 
iUexander  followed  after  Poms  certain  small  snakes  were  found  at  whose  bite'  a 
bloody  sweat  oozed  from  the  whole  body. 
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aMonraging  to  justify  a  caref n]  and  exhanstive  analysis  of  the  plant 
bj  oompetent  aBthority.  The  Pogostemon  pnrpuricaulis  is  a  plant 
of  the  labiate  order,  nearly  allied  to  the  Patchouli  shmb,  and  is 
fsmid  abnndantly  in  the  Konkan  and  in  the  western  sub-diTisionfi 
«f  the  Poona  district.^ 

The  Chain  Viper  or  Daboia,  the  Cobra  Manilla  (Coluber  monfleger) 
of  tiie  Portuguese,  the  Uc  polonga  of  Ceylon^  the  ghonas  and  Tcandor 
of  Konkan  lUGur^thils,  Daboia  russellii  (Shaw)^  has  a  wide  distribu- 
tion in  India^  ranging  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas;  but  if  it 
ooovrs  at  all  within  the  lindts  of  the  Poona  district^  it  must  be  very 
rare.  It  is  known^  however^  to  occur  in  the  Southern  Eonkan^  as 
well  as  in  Cutch  and  Gujarat  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  found  in  or  near  the  Sahyidn  range.  It 
grows  to  about  sixty  inches  and  is  handsomely  marked  by  three 
chains  or  necklaces  of  large  black  white-edged  rings,  the  middle 
aeries  being  oval  in  shape,  and  the  outer  circular.  The  head  is 
marked  with  two  yellow  lines  convergipg  on  the  snout,  and  is  pecu- 
fiarly  repulsive.  The  Daboia  is  thickly  built  and  sluggish,  ana  like 
the  phuTMk  shows  great  reluctance  to  move  on  the  approach  of  man. 
It  is  noctamal  in  its  habits,  and  feeds  on  rats  and  mice  and  sometimes 
attacks  sitting  hens.  It  is  fierce  and  fearless,  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  ^m  its  long  powerful  fangs  and  its  deadly  venom,  is 
perhaps  more  to  be  dreaded  even  than  the  Cobra  or  the  Hamadryad. 

The  Pit  Vipers,  Crotaliddd,  so  called  from  the  deep  pit  in  the  loreal 
region,  of  which  the  American  Rattle  Snakes  are  the  best  known 
examples,  are  represented  in  India  by  the  genera  Trimeresurus, 
Peltopelor,  Balys^  and  Hypnale.  One  species  of  the  Trimeresurus 
or  Tree  Vipers  with  prehensile  tails,  Trimeresurus  strigatus  (Grey), 
is  said  by  Qanther  and  Theobald  to  inhabit  the  Deccan  or  tha 
Nflgiris. .  Another,  T.  anamallensis,  occurs  in  the  Anamalli  Hills,  as 
does  Peltopelor  macrolepis  (Beddome).  One  species  of  Halys, 
H.  himalayanus,  is  restricted  to  the  Him&layan  region,  wlule 
another,  H.  elliotti,  has  been  found  on  the  Nilgiris.  *  Hypnale  nepa, 
the  '  Carawala,'  also  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  India.  As 
jbr,  however,  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  authentic  record  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  species  of  Pit  Vipers  within  the  limits  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  Indian  Pit  Vipers  are  usually  of  small 
flise,  and  though  venomous  are  much  less  dangerous  than  their- 
ooosuis  of  the  new  world. 

The  small  gangs  of  professional  jugglers  who  fre<]|nently  visit 
Poona  and  other  large  towns  in  their  wanderings,  exhibiting  snakes,. 
and  performing  conjuring  tricks,  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Mad^ 
G^uradis.  They  are  Muhammadans»  said  to  be  of  Arabian  descent.. 
Like  other  Musalmins  the  G&rudis  are  distinguished  among  them- 
selves as  belon^ng  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  main  tribes,  and  are 
known  accordmgly  aa  Maddri  Syeds,  Mad&ri  Shaikhs,  Mad&ci 
Moghals^  and  Mad&ri  Path^ns.    They  spetJc  a  corrupt  Hindustibni, 
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and  are  worshippers  of  Samna  Mira}  They  circnmcise  their  boys, 
obey  the  KAzi,  and  marry  only  among  the  four  tribes  of  Mad&ri 
Girudis.  The  GArudis  have  no  fixed  homes,  but  wander  from  town 
to  town  wherever  their  performances  are  likely  to  attract  spectators 
and  bring  money.  No  one  party  appears  to  have  any  exclusive  beat, 
though  the  same  gang  frequently  revisits  the  same  towns.  The 
males  only,  of  all  ages,  take  part  in  the  performances.  While 
tre vailing  from  place  to  place  they  occupy  their  time  in  hunting  for 
snakes,  ichneumon,  and  scorpions,  practising  their  tricks,  and  training 
the  boys.  The  snake-charmers  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  criminal  tribes  like  the  more  turbulent  Hindu 
M&ng  Gdrudis,  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name  of  Garudi. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  a  family  of  G^rudis  includes,  firstly,  a  fusty 
but  capacious  bag,  well  worn  and  patched  all  over,  containing  a 
very  heterogeneous  collection  of  odds  and  ends,  and  rude  apparatus 
used  in  their  various  juggling  tricks ;  secondly,  two  or  more  flat 
circular  bamboo  baskets  for  holding  the  snakes  and  slung  on  a  pole 
for  greater  convenience  in  transport ;  thirdly,  the  pungi  or  double- 
pipe  made  of  a  gourd  with  two  hollow  bamboo  tubes,  inserted  as 
mouth-pieces  ;  and  lastly,  a  diminutive  drum  or  tom-tom,  shaped  like 
an  hour-glass,  with  a  button  loosely  attached  by  a  string  tied  round 
the  middle,  which  is  made  to  strike  the  drum  on  each  face  in  suc- 
cession, by  a  smart  turn  of  the  wrist.  Add  to  these  an  ichneumon,  a 
hubble-bubble  or  cocoanut  pipe,  which  serves  at  once  for  tobacco 
smoking  and  holding  fireballs,  and  a  few  black  scorpions  with  the 
stings  extracted,  and  one  or  two  small  harmless  snakes  carried  in 
pieces  of  hollow  bamboo,  and  the  Gdrudi's  outfit  is  complete. 

The  snakes  usually  kept  for  exhibition  are  Cobras,  Pythons,  and 
Rat  Snakes,  with  occasionally  a  Sand  Snake,  or  so-called  two-headed 
snake  with  the  tail  mutilated  so  as  to  resemble  the  head.  A  few 
specimens  of  common  harmless  snakes,  such  as  the  chequered  Water 
Snake  and  the  fasciglated  Cowry  Snake,  are  also  kept  to  be  sacrificed 
to  show  the  skill  of  the  ichneumon,  when  the  occasion  does  not 
demand  the  more  exciting  fight  between  the  ichneumon  and  the  cobnL 
Vipers  are  seldom  found  in  the  snake-charmer's  collections,  being  too 
isluggish  and  ill-tempered  for  exhibition.  The  poison  &ngs  of  the 
Cobras  are  invariably  extracted  as  soon  as  they  are  caught,  and  the 
fang  matrix  is  sometimes  cauterised  as  an  additional  precaution  to 
prevent  possible  danger  by  the  development  of  new  fangs  to  replace 
the  old. 

Most  of  the  snakes  exhibited  can  be  fed  in  captivity  without 
difficulty ;  a  hungry  I^thon  is  always  a  good  excuse  for  demanding 
a  chicken  to  appease  his  appetite  after  being  exhibited,  while  frogs 
are  always  easily  obtained  and  gratefully  accepted  by  the  greedier 
dhdmana.  Cobras  are  said  to  persistently  refuse  food  in  confine- 
jnent,  and  have  either  to  be  crammed  or  let  loose  at  intervals  of  a 


1  There  is  a  tomb  of  Samna   Mira  at  TAsgaon  in  the  S&tAra  District,  in  whose 
-honour  a  fair  is  held  annually  in  Mdgh  (February .March), 
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Bumtiior  so  to  find  their  own  food,  and  be  recaptoredj  if  possible, 
after  repletion. 

The  capture  of  wild  Cobras  is  a  comparatively  easj  task  to  those 
who  know  their  habits,  and  have  nerve  to  handle  them.     When  a 
Cobra  freqnents  a  rat-hole,  as  it  generally  does,  it  betrays  its  occu- 
fBUcy  by  wearing  the  mouth  of  the  hole  smooth  and    leaving 
thereon  a  little  slimy  deposit     The  G&mdis,  on  finding  sucl^  evi*- 
denooB  of  the  snake's  haunts,  dig  quietly  into  the  bole,  until  the  tail 
of  the  Cobra  is  exposed  to  view.     Seizing  the  tail  with  one  hand, 
the  snake-catcher  rapidly  draws  the  Cobra  through  the  other  hand, 
np  to  the  neck,  where  it  is  firmly  grasped  on  each  side  by  the  finger 
and  thmnb  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  snake  powerless  to  bend 
its  neck  in  either  direction.    The  fangs  are  then  as  soon  as  possible 
extracted  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  the  Cobra  is  carefully  secured 
in  an  empty  basket.    Dhdmana  are  sometimes  caught  in  holes  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  more  often  are  pursued  and  captured  in  open 
ground.     To  catch  a  large  dh&nian  in  this  way  is  a  feat  requiring 
great  dexterity  and  some  courage ;  for,  this  snake,  although  not 
venomous,  ifi  veiy  fierce  and  active,  bites  savagely,  and  often  wounds 
with  a  smart  stroke  of  its  powerful  tail.    The  length  of  a  dhdman 
moreover  frequently  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  it  with  one  hand 
through  the  other  at  one  stroke,  from  tail  to  neck.    In  such  cases, 
the  man,  seizing  the  snake  by  the  tail,  eventually  gets  a  grip  of  its 
neck  by  a  quick  hand-over-hand  movement^  while  at  the  same  time 
the  anake  is  prevented  from  turning  on  its  captor  by  being  violently 
swung  from  side  to  side  with  each  movement  of  the  hand.     But  in 
so  doing  the  snake-catcher,  if  not  very  dexterous,  is  very  liable 
to  be  bitten,  especially  in  the  face.    As  the  Bat  Snakes  never  lose 
all  their  fierceness  in  captivity  the  same  process  has  to  be  repeated 
on  each  occasion  that  they  are  let  loose,  and  the  recapture  of  a 
savage  dhaman  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  feats  performed  by  the 
exhibitor.     Chequered  Water  Snakes  are  also  fierce,  active,  and 
nntameable,  but  are  easily  caught  in  a  gorged  state,  in  the  shallow 
streams  and  canals,  which  they  frequent.    The  snialler  snakes  are 
'generally  caught  by  the  aid  of  a  bamboo  stick  split  into  two  pieces 
at  one  end,  and  thus  forming  a  rude  forceps.    Of  the  snakes  usually 
exhibited  the  Cobra  is  perhaps  the  only  species  which  can  be  really 
tamed.'    Pythons*  fierce  by  nature,  are  probably  kept  in  a  state  of 
lethargy  bv  frequent  feeding.   Cobras  on  the  other  hand  are  naturally 
gentle  in  disposition,  and,  after  a  few  lessons,  are  easily  made  to 
stand  with  hood  erected,  by  rivetting  their  attention  on  some  object 
kept  constantly  moving  before  them,  from  side  to  side. 

The  pungi  or  gourd-pipe  is  invariably  played  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Cobra's  dance,  as  it  is  called,  as  well  as  to  every  juggling 
trick  performed  by  the  G&rudis.  But  the  dismal  monotone  of  this 
weird  instrument  is  an  accessory  and  nothing  more.  Snakes  hear 
imperfectly,  and  according  to  Ih*.  Nicholson,  the  Burmese  snakonien 
pot  their  Cobras  through  exactly  the  same  performances  without 
any  musical  accompaniment.  The  pungi  has  probably  no  more 
effect  on  the  movements  of  the  Cobra  than  it  has  in  causing  the 
magic  growth  of  the  mango  tree,  through  all  its  stages,  from  seed 
to  fruity  or  the  marvellous  disappearance  of  the  little  boy  in  the 
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well-known  basket  trick.  The  Gdrudis  profess  indeed  to  charm 
Cobras  from  their  holes  by  the  sound  of  the  pungi^  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  tame  Cobra,  which  has  been  placed  by  its  keeper  in  a  hole 
to  simulate  a  wild  one^  may  be  sufficiently  aroused  by  the  familiar 
droning  of  the  pipe  to  show  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  hola  It  is 
extremely  doubtful^  however,  whether  a  wild  snake  would  be 
similarly  attracted  by  the  noise.  It  is  a  very  common  trick  amongst 
the  Gdrudis^  on  visiting  a  compound  where  they  are  likely  to  obtain 
an  audience,  to  secretly  place  a  tame  Cobra  in  any  hole  that  may 
suit  the  purpose,  and  then,  pretending  to  have  discovered  a  wild  one, 
show  their  skill  in  catching  it.  This  very  simple  ruse  answers 
admirably  if  the  snake-charmer  is  allowed  to  conduct  his  pretended 
search  where  he  pleases.  In  this  case  he  has  only  to  lead  the 
spectators  gradually  to  the  spot  selected,  examining  a  few  holes  by 
the  way,  which  he  confidently  pronounces  to  be  empty,  and  finally 
stopping  at  the  right  hole,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  mystery, 
produce  his  tame  snake  after  much  ceremony  and  gesticulation  to 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slow  music.  Sometimes,  it  happens 
that  one  of  the  audience  knows  or  pretends  to  know  of  some  parti* 
cular  hole  frequented  by  a  Cobra,  and  desires  the  snakemen  to 
charm  and  catch  it.  In  this  case  the  snake-charmer  has  no  opportu- 
nity of  placing  a  tame  Cobra  beforehand  in  the  hole,  with  intent  to 
deceive.  But  he  is  generally  equal  to  the  occasion ;  for  one  of  the 
party,  with  an  eye  to  this  contingency,  nearly  always  carries  a  tame 
Cobra  cunningly  concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  waistcloth,  which 
by  very  ordinary  sleight  of  hand  he  can,  unseen  by  the  spectators, 
gradually  insinuate  into  the  hole,  while  pretending  to  examine 
the  entrance.  Stories  are  indeed  told  of  these  men  being  carefully 
stripped  and  searched  beforehand,  to  satisfy  the  spectators  that 
they  have  no  snake  concealed  about  them,  and  then  taken  to  some 
holes,  of  which  they  could  have  had  no  previous  knowledge,  whence 
they  have  notwithstanding  produced  Cobras.  But  in  all  such  cases 
it  will  generally  be  found  on  inquiry  that  although  the  spectators 
may  have  satisfied  themselves  by  previous  search  that  no  snake 
was  concealed  about  the  performer,  no  subsequent  examination 
has  been  made  of  the  snake  itself  to  ascertain,  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  fangs,  whether  it  was  a  wild  or  a  tame  one.  .  If  the 
snakeman  shows  a  decided  reluctance,  as  he  usually  does,  to  the 
captured  snake  being  killed  or  examined,  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that,  whether  subjected  to  previous  search  or  not,  he  has  somehow 
contrived  to  produce  in  the  exact  nick  of  time  one  of  the  fangless 
specimens  in  his  collection. 

The  Orudis  know  well  the  difference  between  venomous  and 
harmless  species  of  snakes,  and  will  handle  the  latter  fearlessly.  But 
if  they  have  credulous  listeners,  they  delight  in  telling  exaggerated 
and  fanciful  tales  as  to  the  dire  consequences  of  the  bite  of  an  eardi 
worm,  or  an  innocent  Eough  Tail.  It  is  not  known  whether  these 
snakemen,  if  accidentally  bitten  by  a  Cobra,  and  they  seldom  meddle 
with  other  venomous  snakes,  have  recourse  to  anything  as  a  supposed 
antidote.  Johnson,  the  author  of  Indian  Field  Sports,  who  em- 
ployed a  party  of  Eanjurs  in  Calcutta  to  catch  snakes  for  him  for 
a  year,  writes  of  these  peoplej  that '  whenever  they  attempt  to  catoh 
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there  are  always  more  than  one  present^  and  a  second  person 
with  him  a  gudgudi  which  is  a  smoking  machine,  made 
generally  of  a  oocoanat  below,  with  an  earthen  fonnel  above^ 
ffMitainiTig  fireballs ;  in  the  fire  they  have  always  secreted  a  small 
iron  instrument  abont  the  size  of  a  prong  of  a  table-fork,  curved 
into  the  shape  of  a  snake's  tooth,  tapering  from  above,  and  when* 
ever  they  are  bitten  they  first  pat  on  a  light  ligature  above  the  bite^ 
then  sack  the  part,  and  as  soon  as  blood  appears  they  introduce  this 
insirament  red-hot  into  the  two  orifices  made  by  the  teeth,  and  take 
some  baear  spirits,  if  they  can  procure  any,  in  which  they  infuse  a 
small  quantity  o£  bhang*  As  mr  as  this  author  could  learn,  these 
were  the  only  remedies  ever  adopted.  The  G^rudis  frequently  carry 
with  them  the  so-called  snake  stones,  but  probably  profit  more  by 
their  sale  than  by  their  use.  These  stones,  found  on  analysis  to  be 
made  of  calcined  bone,  are  black,  highly  polished,  and  snaped  like 
afanonds.  Similar  stones  appear  to  be  manufactured  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Mexico,  where  the  material  used  is  charred  stag's 
horo.  These  snake^stones  have  the  property  of  absorbing  liquid 
op  to  a  certain  point,  and  if  applied  to  a  wound  will  adh^e  and 
draw  oat  the  blood,  until  saturation  prevents  further  absorption.^ 
Besides  the  ordinary  black  snake  stones  the  Q&rudis  occasionally 
offer  for  sale  as  charms  small  transparent  beads  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  acidnlated  lemon  drops,  which  they  audaciously  profess  to  have 
extracted  from  the  palates  of  very  old  male  Cobras,  it  is  not  known 
how  or  where  these  beads  are  obtained,  or  of  what  substance  they 
are  composed.  In  their  general  consistence  they  appear  to  be  like 
pieces  of  pale  amber.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  snake-charmers 
use  the  root  of  a  plant  to  stupefy  snakes  and  scorpions.  A  few 
pieces  of  root  are  placed  in  a  bag  in  which  the  snakes  or  scorpions, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  kept,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patients  are 
said  to  become  comatose.  Possibly  the  root  used  may  be  that  of 
the  Aristolochia  indica,  or  Indian  birthwort  {ishcurmal,  Hind.),  well 
known  as  a  supposed  antidote  in  cases  of  snake-bite.  The  roots  of 
allied  species  of  birthworts  are  used  in  other  countries,  both  as 
antidotes  to  the  poison  and  for  stupefying  snakes.  In  North  America 
the  well  known  Virginian  snake-root,  Aristolochia  serpentaria,  is 
oaed  as  an  antidote,  while  in  South  America  the  '  Guaco,'  a  similar 
root  18  employed  for  the  same  purpose  and  also  for  stupefying 
snakee,  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  being  dropped  into  the 
snake's  mouth.  Similarly,  the  Egyptian  snake-charmers  are  said  to 
nse  an  African  species  of  birthwort  to  make  their  snakes  docile 
daring  exhibition.  In  Western  India  the  G&rudis  appear  to  have 
reconrse  to  no  such  expedients,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the 
snakes  exhibited  by  them  never  show  any  symptoms  of  having  been 
dragged. 

•The  Poena  rivers  and  streams  are  fairly  stocked  with  fish.     From 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in,  until 
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>  An  interastiiig  Mooant  of  the  manafaotare  and  properties  of  onake-stones  will  be 
onad  in  WoodVNatnral  History,  lU.  144. 

'CoatribatedbyMr.  Henry  Wenden,  DUtrict  Engineer,  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
taihrmy. 
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Chapter  II.        the  end  of  October^  the  rivers  and  streams  are  in  full  volume.     With 
Production         ^^®  close  of  the  rains  their  waters  gradually  subside,  and,  by  March, 

they  form  a  series  of  pools  connected  by  long  reaches  of  feebly  running 
^^'  stream.      Some  of  the  pools  are    long,   deep,    and    rocky,   safe 

sanctuaries  for  fish ;  others  are  shallow^  easily  netted  or  emptied  in 
sections  with  the  help  of  temporary  dams.  By  the  end  of  April  the 
shallow  pools  have  been  plundered  of  all  their  fish-life. 

During  the  rains,  every  highland  stream  is  beset  with  basket-traps 
or  minute  bag-nets  which  effectually  prevent  the  return  to  the  main 
waters  of  fish  that  have  run  up  the  small  streams  to  breed.  Very 
few  of  the  fry  escape.  In  the  lower  reaches  are  numerous  natural 
or  artificial  dams  or  narrowinga  of  the  water-way,  ia  which,  during 
breaks  in  the  rainfall  and  in  the  final  shrinking  of  the  rainy-season 
floods,  are  set  immense  bag-nets  with  meshes  varying  from  two 
inches  at  the  mouth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  tail  or  bag.  These 
nets  are  usually  set  for  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  taken  up  morning  and 
evening.  As  much  as  300  pounds  weight  of  fish  are  frequently  taken 
from  one  such  net,  composed  of  specimens  varying  from  an  inch  to 
several  feet  in  length.  Fry  predominate  to  a  painful  extent ;  many 
of  the  mature  fish  are  heavy  with  spawn  and  milt ;  and  all  are  crushed 
into  one  mass  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 

No  private  rights  to  fisheries  exists  but  each  village  claims  the 
river  within  the  limits  of  its  own  land.  In  some  sacred  dohs  or  pools 
the  priests  prevent  the  people  from  fishing.  In  the  absence  of  any 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  fish,  these  sacred  breeding  places 
are  the  only  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of  the  supply ;  it  would 
be  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  mass  of  the  people  if  they  were  more 
numerous.^ 

The  chief  fishing  classes  are  Mardthi  Bhois  and  Koli  Bhois^  bat 
few  of  either  class  live  solely  by  fishing.  Where  not  forbidden  they 
catch  fish  at  all  seasons  and  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The 
following  account  from  Dr.  Day^s  Fishes  of  India  describes  the 
devices  for  catching  fish  which  are  in  use  throughout  the  Poena 
district :  As  soon  as  the  young  fish  are  moving,  that  is  shortly  after 
the  rains  set  in,  men  women  and  children  catch  myriads  of  fry  in 
rice-fields  and  in  every  sheltered  spot  to  which  the  fish  have  retired 
for  shelter.  Nets  are  employed  which  will  not  allow  a  mosquito  to 
pass,  and,  so  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  contrive  it,  the  sides  of  the 
rivers  are  stripped  of  fish.  Husbandmen  make  wicker-work  traps, 
baskets,  and  nets,  and  first  set  them  so  as  to  trap  the  breeding  fishes 


1  The  chief  sacred  pools  or  dohs  where  fish  are  never  killed  are :  In  the  Haveli  sub- 
division, Tuk&riLmb&v&'s  pool  in  the  IndnWani  at  Dehu,  and  Moraya  OosAvi's  pool 
in  the  Fauna  at  Chinch vaa ;  in  Bhimthadi,  Bhivai's  pool  in  the  Nira  at  KAmbleshvar ; 
in  Pnrandhar  Holkar's  pond  at  Jejuri ;  in  Sirur,  Santb&v&'s  pool  in  the  Bhima  at 
BAnjangaon  ;  in  Ind4pur,  Ojhr&idevi's  pool  in  the  NiraatOjhre  and  Sonhob&'spool  in 
the  Bhima  at  Narsinhpnr ;  in  Khed,  a  pool  near  the  ferrv  at  Kashekhed,  Mah&dev*8 
pools  at  Chtodoli  Vet&le  and  P&ngri,  the  Vrindi&van  pool  at  Donde,  Midhaveshvar'a 

SK>ls  at  Sdygaon  and  Mohokol,  tiie  Umbar  pool  at  Kadhe,  MhaBob&*s  pool  at  Bibi, 
adad  N&r&yan*s  pool  at  Kahu,  the  Pimpal  pool  in  Koyali  in  VAde,  Avli  U(  EUshevidi, 
Dham  in  Surkundi,  Bhand  in  Tiphanv&di  and  Qoregaon,  Mand  in  VaUMlh,  Kand  in 
Shiioli,  Gajhd  at  Kimbgaon,  all  m  the  Bhima  ;  and  TukirtobAvA's  pool  %t  TelvAdi» 
and  Chakra-tirth  at  Alandi. 


.\ 
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OB  Hkm  way  np  stream  to  their  fnMkwning  ^fronndsj  and  afterwards 
torn  the  traps  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  in  their  down-stream  journey. 
Streams  are  strained  to  capture  the  fry,  and  no  irrigation  channel  is 
wiifaout  its  wicker-work  trap. 

The  minimnm  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  fresh-water  nets  is  shown  in 
the  following  return  which  is  compiled  from  ninety-one  reports : 

FkESE-lTAnB  FisHiNQ  Nmts^ 
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In  fifty-three  of  seventy  more  retams  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  com* 
pured  to  a  grain  of  wheat,  pearl,  Indian  maize^  gi*am^  split  palse,  oil 
seed^  barley^  tamarind  seed,  a  small  pea,  a  pepper-corn,  to  a  hole  large 
cnoQgh  for  a  foig  needle  a  bodkin  or  a  quill  or  to  the  openings  in  coarse 
mnshn.^ 

The  mesh  of  the  nets  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
size  of  the  fish.  Bivers  are  dammed  and  diverted  for  fishing,  and 
the  still  more  wasteful  system  of  poisoning  water  is  sometimes 
practised.  Fish  are  poisoned  by  the  leaves,  bark,  or  juice  of  various 
plants,  chiefly  the  kuchla  or  kdjra  Strychnos  nux-vomica,  the  rdmet 
lAsiosiphon  speciosus,  the  supti  Tephrosea  suberosa,  and  the  hinffan 
Balanitis  roxburghii.  Mr.  Thomas  in  The  Rod  in  India  also  mentions 
among  fish  poisons,  Groton  tiglium,  Anamirta  cocculus.  Capsicum 
fmtescens,  and  kdre  hdi  (Tulu)  Posoqueria  nutans  or  longispina' 

Occasionally  dead  or  night  lines  are  systematically  set.  What 
18  known  as  the  Indian  Trimmer  is  a  favourite  device.  A  stout 
pliant  bamboo  rod  eight  to  twelve  feet  long  is  stuck  in  the  bank  in 
a  doping  position,  or  sometimes  in  shallows  several  bamboos  are 
set  s^tchmg  in  a  linB  across  the  river  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards. 
From  the  point  of  the  rod  is  hung  a  line  with  the  hook  passed 
Arongh  a  cord  tied  round  the  waist  of  a  frog  so  that  it  may  paddle  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  At  times  the  line  is  dropped  from  the  bough 
of  an  overhanging  tree.  This  device  is  very  enective,  especially  in 
tarbid  water,  and  large  fish  and  water-snakes  are  often  taken. 

Tme  ashling  with  a  hand-rod  is  practised  in  an  unscientific,  almost 
childishy  manner  by  idlers  or  pot-hunters. 

A  few  men  labour  day  after  day  with  the  pdgir  or  hharjdle  that  is 
the  light  casting  net  with  poor  results.  But  as  a  rule  the  methods 
which  involve  the  minimum  of  labour  are  most  in  &vour.  The 
nuLlai  or  basket-trap,  the  khabri  or  bag-net,  the  bhuss  or  tivri  which 
may  be  described  as  floating  entanglements,  and  the  trimmer,  take 
but  a  short  time  to  set  and  gather  in,  and  may  be  left  to  themselves 
for  twelve  hours  or  more.  These  may  therefore  be  looked  on  as  the 
oommonest  means  of  catching  fish.    The  nets  chiefly  used  are : 
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Chapter  11.  1.  A  light  casting  net  called  pdgir  or  bhorjdle. 

Prodnction.  ^*  -^  heavy  casting  net  called  sark,  of  strong  cord  and  large  mesh 

nsed  in  catching  large  fish  in  fast  water.  A  cord  is  passed 
through  the  meshes  at  the  outer  diameter  of  the  net,  which,  on  being 
drawn  tight,  closes  the  mouth  and  the  fish  are,  as  it  were,  caught  in 
a  closed  bag.  After  being  thrown  and  closed  this  net  is  drawn  in 
mouth  foremost. 

3.  Bag-nets  called  khabris  are  fixed  in  strong  currents  generally 
produced  by  building  rough  stone  dams  with  openings. 

4.  A  net  called  bhuse  varying  in  length,  but  often  500  feet  long 
and  two  feet  broad,  of  fine  cord  and  large  mesh,  are  so  floated  along 
the  upper  and  lightly  weighted  along  the  lower  edges  that  it  remains 
at  or  near  the  surface.  It  is  left  stretched  across  a  pool  for  hours, 
usually  for  a  whole  night,  and  fish  attempting  to  pass  are  entangled. 

5.  Another  net  called  tivri  differs  from  the  bhuse  in  having  larger 
meshes  and  in  being  so  weighted  as  to  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.     It  takes  large  fish. 

6.  Drag-nets  called  pandis,  six  feet  to  eight  feet  deep  and  of 
varying  length,  are  floated  at  the  top  and  weighted  at  the  bottom 
where  there  is  a  bag  or  pocket. 

7.  A  net  called  jhile  or  pelui  is  fastened  to  a  triangular  frame  of 
bamboo,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  European 
shrimping  net. 

8.  A  plunge  net,  called  choba,  is  a  bag-net  fixed  to  an  iron  or 
bamboo  ring,  from  which  rise  three  bamboo  rods  which  are  fastened 
together  at  or  near  the  tail  of  the  bag.  The  fisherman  wades  in  the 
shallows,  and  plunges  the  net  to  the  bottom ;  and  passing  his  hands 
through  the  hole  at  the  tail  of  the  net;  catches  any  fish  that  are 
imprisoned  by  it. 

9.  The  lavkari  can  only  be  described  as  a  bag-drag  net  It  is 
often  seventy  to  eighty  feet  long  with  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet  at 
the  mouth.  As  it  requires  as  many  as  fifty  men  to  work  and  costs  as 
much  as  £20  (Rs.  200)  it  is  not  commonly  used. 

Many  simple  modifications  of  these  nets  are  called  by  different 
names. 

The  nets  are  mostly  designed  for  the  capture  of  very  small  fry. 
Except  the  bhiLse  and  tivri  which  may  be  termed  entanglements, 
though  they  are  exceedingly  fine  and  light,  a  fish  is  rarely  able  to 
burst  through  these  nets.  A  fin  is  sure  to  catch  and  the  fish  in  its 
efforts  to  get  free  wraps  itself  in  the  net. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  district  eat  fish.  About  thirty  kinds  of 
fish  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  Poena  market  at  prices  varying  from 
l^d  to  1  jd.  a  pound  (2-2i  annas  a  sher).  Five  kinds  are  commonly 
eaten  by  Europeans,  vdmbat  Mastacembalus  armatus,  ahir  Anguilla 
bengalensis,  three  marals  Ophiocephalus  marulius,  0.  leucopunctatus, 
and  0.  striatus,  shivada  or  pari  Wallago  attu,  and  shengal  or  shingdla 
Macrones  seenghala.  These  fetch  4i.  to  4\d.  a  pound  {5i-6  annas  a 
sher). 

If  the    people    studied  -  their  interests    they    would   give  f<p 
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laaket-iraps  and  bag-nets  of  minute  mesh  an3  cease  poisoning  pools.        Chapter  II. 

Were  netting  stopped  between  the  1st  of  September  and  the  30th       ProdnctloiL 

of  November^  mature  breeding  fish  would  not  be  destroyed^  and  the 

fry  would  increase.    And  if,  from  the  1  st  of  December  to  the  end  of  ^■^' 

Varch,  no  nets  with  a  smaller  mesh  than  one  inch  were  used,  the 

BQpply  of  food  would  be  largely  increased.    The  fry  would  grow 

nntil  March  between  which  and  June,  as  in  early  life  fish  increase 

in  weight  with  astonishing  rapidity,  they  would  yield  an  infinitely 

greater  supply  of  food  than  if,  as  at  present,  they  w6re  destroyed  in 

infiEuncy.    It  is  believed  that  though  tne  supply  of  fish  were  increased 

tirentyfold  it  would  not  exceed  the  demand. 

Many  pools,  ponds,  and  lakes  in  the  district  are  well  suited  for 
the  systematic  rearing  .of  fish.  It  is  possible  to  cultiyate  water 
as  profitably  as  land.  Indeed,  in  China,  where  fish-rearing  has  been 
a  science  for  thousands  of  years,  an  acre  of  water  is  considered 
more  valuable  than  an  acre  of  land.  In  the  Pooua  district,  an  acre 
of  water,  if  not  used  for  irrigation,  is  worth  nothing.  Any  pond 
within  fifteen  miles  by  road  or  thirty  miles  by  rail  of  a  European 
aettlement  might  be  made  a  source  of  considerable  revenue*  In 
Poona  coarse  tasteless  fish  cost  Hd.  to  4^d.  a  pound  (5^-6  annas  a 
<W),  a  price  double  the  price  of  good  beef  and  a  quarter  to  a  half 
iDore  than  the  price  of  good  mutton ;'  and  even  at  this  price  the 
supply  of  fish  is  uncertain  and  scanty.  If  the  gaurami  or  Osphromenus 
olfax  and  some  other  non-predatory  fish  were  introduced,  the  outlay 
would  be  trivial  and  the  produce  would  find  a  ready  market.  But  the 
oottam  of  water  is  limited  in  the  same  degree  as  the  yield  of  land» 
And,  to  make  it  pay,  fish-rearing  would  have  to  be  conducted  in  a 
careful  and  systematic  manner. 

According  to  Dr.  Day,  between  .mghty  and  ninety  species  of  fish 
are  known  to  be  more  or  less  common  throughout  the  fresh  waters 
of  India.  These  may  occur,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  do 
occor,  in  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  the  Deccan.  Of  the  eighty  or 
ninety  species  only  between  thirty  and  forty  are  more  than  twelve 
inches  long.  The  rest  are  chiefly  species  of  small  size,  though  almost 
•11  are  valued  by  the  people  as  food. 

A  collection  recently  made  for  the  International  Fisheries 
I  Exhibition  in  London  included  forty-four  species.  These  were, 
Ambaasia  nama  gdnde-chiri,  Gobius  giuris  Jcharpa,  Mastacembelus 
<>nnatus.  vdmbat  or  bam,  Ophiocephalus  striatus  dakhu,  O.  lenco- 
ponctatus  or  O.  marulins  maraZ,  Ghanna  orientalis  (?),  Macrones 
8eenghiJa  shinghdla  or  shengal,  Macrones  corsula  ?  kala  shengul, 
Uacrones  cavasius  shingaia,  Bita  pavimentata  ghogra,  Bita  hastata 
^wdu,  Pseudeutropias  toakree  vaidi  or  vdyadi,  Callichrous 
bimaculatns  gugli,  Callichrous  malabaricus  kala  gugli,  Wallago  attu 
tUootla  or  pari,  Bagarius  varrelli^  mulanda  or  tharota,  Belone 
cancila  hutra,  Discognathus  lamta  malavya,  Lepidocephalicthys 
thermaUs  chikani  or  mura,  NemacheUus  sinuatus,  N.  aureus  or 
H.  botia  teli  timra,  N.  savona  mura,  Nemacheilus  ?  mura  or  aanda, 

^  Qrowi  to  an  enormoiu  sue.  The  writer  has  Utely  stollbd  two  of  93}  and  60 
PttMMU>  Mspectiyely . 
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Cbapter  IL        Labeo  fimbriatna  tdmbda,  L.  calbasn  kdnoshi,  L.  potail  royddi  or 
Prodootion.        tambti,  L.  boggut  sdnde,  L.  nakta  nahta  or  nahta  ahendoa,  L.  axisa 

or  kawrns  kavdasha,  Labeo  ?  (unidentified)^  Cirrbina  fulangee  lolij 
Basbora  daniconins  ddndvan,  BarbtLS  sarana  kudcdi  orpitule,  Barbns 

dabsoni  pdngat,   Barbns    jerdoni  ?    khadehi    or    mdsla,    B. ? 

hhiAdra,  B.  parrah  kudali,  B.  kolus  koolis  or  kolashi,  B.  ambassis 
bhondgi,  B.  ticto  bhondgi,  Rohtee  cotio  or  alfrediana  gud-ddni, 
B.  vigorsii  phek,  Chela  clupeodies  alhut^  Notoptems  kapirat  chdlat 
or  chambari,  and  Angailla  bengalensis  ahir.^ 

The  European  fisherman  may  get  fair  sport  if  he  nses  light  bnt 
strong  tackle.  Moral,  ahengal,  gugli,  pari,  and  kJutdchi  all  freely 
take  the  spoon  or  natural  fish-bait. 

Maral  and  ahengal  have  been  killed  up  to  14  pounds  weight;  pari 
up  to  21  pounds;  khadehi  to  34 pounds;  and  the  gugli,th.o\igh seldom 
over  15  inches  in  length,  are  exceedingly  voracious  and  relieve  the 
tedium  of  waiting  for  bigger  fish.  These  five  kinds  of  fish  abound 
in  almost  all  large  river  pools^  whose  rocky  sanctuaries  or  retreats 
cannot  be  thoroughly  netted  and  it  is  near  these  rocky  parts  that  the 
best  sport  is  usually  found.  They  can  be  caught  by  spinning  from 
the  bank,  but  it  is  far  better  sport  to  troll  for  them  from  a  boat. 
In  Lake  Fife  at  Khadakv^sla  khadehi  and  pari  have  been  killed 
by  trolling  with  the  spoon  and  natural  bait.  With  khadehi  the  best 
sport  is  gained  by  spinning  with  natural  bait  in  the  rapids  when 
the  water  is  clear  during  long  breaks  in  the  rainy  months  and 
during  the  cold  weather.  The  khadehi  is  commonly  called  mahastr 
by  Europeans.  This  is  not  the  celebrated  mahasir  Barbus  tor.  Still 
it  has  very  much  the  habits  of  the  true  mahasir  and  gives  splendid 
sport  being  very  powerful  and  very  game.  According  to  The  Bod 
in  India,  whose  thoroughly  sound  hints  no  fisher  can  do  better  than 
study  and  follow,  the  Labeo  affords  capital  bottom  fishing,  and,  as 
Labeos  abound  in  the  Poena  rivers,  good  sport  should  be  obtainable 
by  those  who  are  adepts  in  this  style  of  angUng. 

At  Dev,  on  the  Indrdyani,  some  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Poena, 
there  is  a  celebrated  sacred  doh  or  pool  containing  a  vast  number 
of  exceedingly  large  khadehi,^  The  priest  prevents  natives  from 
netting  the  pool,  but  does  not  forbid  Europeans  to  fish  for  sport. 
Specimens  of  88  pounds  weight  have  been  caught  by  Europeans,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  fish  in  the  pool  are  double  this  size. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  these  Dev  khadchis  are  the  same  species  as 
those  caught  at  other  places  with  spoon  and  natural  bait,  they  must 
be  a  degenerate  or  educated  race,  for  they  no  longer  delight  in  the 
rapid  waters  in  which  our  wrongly  called  mahatsir  is  generally  found, 
nor  will  they  take  live  or  imitation  baits.  For  ages  they  have  been 
fed  by  the  priests  of  the  shrine  on  the  river-bank  on  groondnuts 
Hypogoea  arachis,  until,  nnHke  other  members  of  the  Barbus  tribe, 
they   have  become  strict  vegetarians.     Of  numbers  which   have 

1  The  writer  is  not  abaolutely  certain  of  the  aocaraoy  61  hiB  identifioation  in  all 

*  The  writer  has  been  nnable  to  detect  any  difference  between  these  fish  and  those, 
also  called  by  the  natives  khadehi^  which  he  has  killed  in  other  waters,  excepting  as 
regards  their  habits  and  food. 
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been  captnred  and  dissected,  not  one  has  been  found  witli  a  trace  of  Chapter  IL 
any  food  bat  gronndnnts,  white  grain,  berries,  grass,  and  water-  Proiuetion. 
weeds ;  wbile  specimens,  it  is  believed  of  the  same  species  in  other  y.^^ 

pools  on  the  same  and  other  riyers-  in  the  district,  have  been  found 
to  have  fed  chiefly  on  animal  life,  fish,  insects,  grubs,  worms,  and 
snails.  Daring  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  a  wonderiul  sight  to  see  the 
UMdehia  sailing  about  the  Dev  pool  in  large  shoals,  with  their  fins 
above  the  sorface,  like  so  many  sharks.    The  bait  for  them  is  the 

r^andnnt,  and  they  want  fine  but  Yerj  strong  hooks  and  tackle, 
handfal  of  groundnuts  will  soon  collect  a  shoal,  and,  when  the 
water  boils  with  their  ^  rises,  the  baited  hook  should  be  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  shoaL  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  October 
soon  after  the  rains  are  over,  when  there  may  be  some  wild  or  imper- 
fectly educated  fish  in  the  pool,  and  if  the  pool  has  not  been 
over-fished,  several  runs  may  be  obtained  in  the  coarse  of  a  day. 
Bat,  as  a  rule,  the  fish  are  so  shy  and  cunning  that  after  the  first 
ran  the  fisherman  may  pat  up  his  tackle  and  leave  the  pool,  for  he 
win  get  no  more  sport,  if  this  style  of  fishing  may  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  sport. 

Good  sport  may  be  had  with  small  fish  in  the  rapids  which  usually 
join  the  river  pools,  especially  if  the  rapids  have  been  baited. 
A  rapid  is  baited  by  sending  a  man  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  in 
casting  into  the  heads  of  several  tuns  or  rapids  parched  gram, 
groundnuts,  and  balls  of  a  paste  made  of  clay,  bran,  rice,  and 
gram.  This  brings  the  fish  to  feed  and  the  sportsman  may  begin 
fishing  with  gram  thrown  as  a  fly,  spinning  with  a  small  bright 
spoon,  or  ordinary  fly-fishing  using  small  salmon  flies.  When  the 
fish  of  one  ran  have  become  shy  the  fisher  should  move  to  another. 

Of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  ahir,  Anguilla  bengalensis,  the 
local  Bhois  have  the  following  belief :  ''On  a  Saturday  me  impotent 
man  should  strip  himself  naked  and  grind  black  gram.  With  the 
flour  of  the  blacK  gram  he  should  bait  a  hook,  and  when  he  catches 
an  ahir,  he  should  put  it  into  a  broad  basin  of  water  in  which  it  can 
swim.  He  should  then  rub  red-lead  or  ahendur  on  the  dhir^a  head ; 
and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  say  to  it :  ^  Oh  fish !  I  am  changing  my 
state  for  yours  in  taking  this  slimy  balaa  from  your  skin.  Plw^e 
Bocept  my  offering.'  He  shoald  then  remove  the  balas,  and,  when 
it  is  dry  roll  it  into  pills,  which  when  eaten  will  restore  his  maidy 
power.' 

Another  of  the  Poena  Bhois'  fish-tales  is  that  a  fish  called  vd/v€t8 
lives  at  Bihn  Pimpalgaon.  In  shape  the  vdvas  is  said  to  be 
drealar  like  a  wheel.  It  is  believed  that  while  Sita,  the  wife  of 
Bim,  was  bathing  in  the  river  the  vdvaa  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  ciJf 
of  her  leg.  l&s,  say  the  Bhois,  is  proved  because  if  yoa 
examine  the  palate  of  the  fish  yon  will  always  find  a  ball  of  butter. 
To  the  qnestion  why  fiesh  should  turn  to  butter  there  is  the  ready 
nply^ '  It  is  a  miracle  and  mast  be  accepted'  I 
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CHAPTER    III. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  1881  census  the  population  of. the  district  was 
900,621  or  168'43  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these,  Hindus  numbered 
846,781  or  94-02  per  cent;  MusalmAns  42,036  or  4*66  per  cent; 
Christians  9500  or  1*05  per  cent ;  Pdrsis  1574  or  0*17  per  cent; 
Jews  619  or  0*06  per  cent;  Chinese  78;  Sikhs  30;  and  Unitarians  3. 
The  percentage  of  males  on  the  total  population  was  50*53  and  of 
females  49*46.  The  corresponding  returns  for  1872  were  a  total  of 
921,353  or  180*69  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom  Hindus  numbered 
870,273  or  94*45  per  cent;  Musalmdns  41,764  or  4*53  per  cent; 
Christians  741 5 ;  P^rsis  1286  ;  Jews  504  ;  and  Others  111.  Compared 
with  the  1872  returns  the  1881  returns  show  a  decrease  of  20,732 
or  2*25  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  famine  of 
1876-77  and  partly  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  Poena 
leave  their  homes  in  search  of  employment. 

Of  900,621  (males  455,101,  females  445,520),  the  total  population, 
799,381  (males  402,414,  females  396,967)  or  88*75  percent  were 
born  in  the  district.  Of  the  101,240,  who  were  not  bom  in  the 
district,  22,232  were  born  in  SAtdra ;  15,184  in  Ahmadnagar  ;  10,552 
in  Sholdpur;  10,317  in  the  Kdnarese  districts;. 748 5  in  the  Konkan 
districts;  4967  in  Gujardt;  3744  in  Bombay;  3859  in  Ndsik;  1690  in 
Khdndesh ;  1585  in  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu  ;  595  in  Sind;  15,968  in 
other  parts  of  India ;  and  3562  outside  of  India. 

Of  900,621,  the  total  population,  812,124  (406,908  males,  405,216 
females)  or  90*17  per  cent  spoke  Mar^thi.  Of  the  remaining  88,497 
persons,  48,254  or  5*35  per  cent  spoke  Hindustani;  12,384  or  1*37 
per  cent  spoke  Gujardti ;  10,776  or  1*19  per  cent  spoke  Telugu ;  6990 
or  0*77  per  cent  spoke  Mdrwdri;  5239  or  0*58  per  cent  spoke 
English;  2539  or  0*28  per  cent  spoke  Portuguese-Konkani  or 
Goanese;  1013  or  0*11  per  cent  spoke  Tamil;  882  or  0*09  per  cent 
spoke  Kdnarese ;  98  spoke  Panj^bi ;  75  spoke  Hindi ;  56  spoke 
Arabic ;  55  spoke  Burmese  ;  34  spoke  Sindhi ;  30  spoke  Pashtu ; 
28  spoke  Persian;  23  spoke  Chinese;  10  spoke  French;  6  spoke 
German ;  2  spoke  Baluchi ;  2  spoke  Greek ;  and  1  spoke  Italian. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  each  religious  class 
according  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  age,  the  percentage 
on  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion.  The  columns 
referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religious  distinctions  but  diow 
the  difference  of  sex : 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
district  who  are  nDmarried,  married,  and  widowed  : 
Poosi  MjjatiAem  Dmtailb,  1881. 
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PoovA  Mabmiaqm  DEfAits,  1^1— Continued, 
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According  to  Occupation  the  1881  census  returns  divide  tlie 
population  into  six  classes  : 

I, Xq  Oovemment  seryico,  leftmed  profesBions,  literature,  and  artSi  28,026 

or  311  per  cent. 
II.— In  Domestio  service,  14,261  or  1*68  per  cent. 
III.— In  Trade,  9141  or  I'Ol  per  cent. 
IV.— In  Agriculture,  293,364  or  32'57  per  cent, 
v.— In  Crafts,  67,271  or  7'46  per  cent. 

YI,_In  Indefinite  and  Unproductive  occupations,  including  children,  488,558 
or  54'24  per  cent. 

According  to  the  1881  census,  of  205,855  houses,  153,401  were 
occupied  and  51,954  unoccupied.  The  total  gave  an  average  of 
38*39  houses  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  153,401  occupied  houses  an 
average  of  5*87  inmates  to  each  house. 

There  is  one  village  or  town  to  about  every  4*51  square  miles  of  land 
and  each  village  contains  an  average  of  760  people,  and  about  1 73 
houses.  Except  eleven  towns,  including  184,700  people  or  20*50 
per  cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  Poena 
district,  according  to  the  1881  census  report,  lived  in  1177  villages, 
with  an  average  of  610  souls  in  each  village.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  towns  and  villages  85  had  less  than  100  inhabitants;  170  had 
from  100  to  200 ;  438  from  200  to  500 ;  300  from  500  to  1000 ;  135 
from  1000  to  2000 ;  24  from  2000  to  3000 ;  22  from  3000  to  5000 ; 
8  from  5000  to  10,000 ;  and  three  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

*The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  village  communities  of  Poona  are 
of  the  Maritha  Kunbi  caste.  At  the  head  of  the  community  is  the 
pdtil  or  hereditary  headman.  In  many  villa^s  two  or  more  families 
either  each  provide  an  oflSciator  or  serve  m  rotation,  but  in  most 
villages  the  headman  is  always  taken  from  the  same  family.    When 


1  Contributed  by  Mr.  A^  Eeyser,  C.S. 
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there  are  more  families  than  one  the  division  may  generally  be  Chapter  III. 
traced  to  the  sale  of  part  of  the  headman's  property  and  right  to  PoDnlation. 
kold  office.  In  the  smaller  villages  there  is  seldom  more  than 
one  Brdhman  family  in  which  is  vested  the  hereditary  oflBce  of  Communities. 
hdkarni  or  village  accountant.  The  headman  and  the  account- 
ant jointly  exercise  all  authority  in  the  village.  Authority  is 
nominally  vested  in  the  headman  alone^  but  the  superior  edu-, 
cation  and  intelligence  of  the  accountant,  who  has  to  write  all 
reports  and  jury  findings,  give  him  almost  the  whole  power. 
Next  to  the  headman  and  accountant  comes  the  village  moneylender 
who  is  usually  a  Marwdr  or  a  Gujardt  Vd,nia,  but  is  often  also 
a  Br&hman  and  is  sometimes  a  Mardtha.  He  advances  money 
to  the  husbandmen  to  pay  their  assessment  and  to  provide  funds 
for  such  emergencies  as  marriage  and  funeral  expenses,  and  also 
for  improving  their  fields  and  adding  to  their  farm  stock.  His 
position  as  a  monopolist  enables  the  moneylender  to  make  terms 
which  to  European  ideas,  accustomed  to  countries  where  money  is 
cheap,  are  very  harsh.  At  the  same  time  the  moneylender  is  by  no 
means  always  an  evil  character.  In  many  villages  he  is  the  people's 
best  friend,  without  whom  they  admit  they  would  neither  be  able  to 
find  seed  to  sow  nor  money  to  meet  their  necessary  expenditure. 
That  his  terms  are  not  so  excessively  harsh  as  they  are  sometimes 
represented,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  his  customers  prefer 
to  apply  to  him  for  advances  to  improve  their  estates  rather  than 
avail  themselves  of  the  more  liberal  terms  on  which  money  is  offered 
by  Government.  As  a  middleman  between  the  cultivators  and  the 
Government,  who  ensures  the  punctual  payment  of  the  land-rent, 
the  moneylender  is  a  valuable  public  servant.  The  other  Govern- 
ment servants  are  the  Mhdrs,  who  are  messengers,  scavengers,  and 
general  assistants  to  the  headman  and  accountant,  and  the  Kamoshis 
or  village  watch.  In  a  few  cases  Mhars  and  Rimoshis  receive 
cash  payment,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  paid  partly  by  grants  of 
rent-free  Government  land  and  partly  by  a  fixed  proportion  from 
each  landholder's  crop.  Besides  these  two  sources  of  income  in  the 
larger  towns  the  R4moshis  often  get  fees  from  travellers  whose  carts 
they  watch,  and  these  payments  in  villages  on  the  main  lines  of 
traffic  sometimes  amount  to  considerable  sums.  The  headman  and 
the  accountant  are  paid  by  rent-free  land  and  cash.  And  if  the 
assessment  which  they  escape  paying  does  not  amount  to  a  certain 
fixed  percentage  on  the  revenue  collected  the  sum  is  made  up  by 
Government,  so  that  they  are  really  paid  in  cash.  Several  other 
village  servants  are  paid  by  the  community..  The  chaugula  or 
assistant  headman  whose  functions  are  now  almost  obsolete,  but  who 
Btill  takes  a  share  in  all  village  festivities  and  ceremonies ;  the  sonar 
the  gold  and  silver  smith;  the  autdr  or  carpenter;  the  lohdr  or 
blacksmith;  the  parit  or  washerman;  the  hnnhhdr  or  -potter;  the 
nhdH  or  barber;  the  chdmhhdr  or  currier  and  shoemaker ;  the  dhar 
or  M&ng  who  makes  ropes ;  the  koli  or  waterman ;  and,  in  the  larger- 
villages,  the  gurav  or  priest  who  looks  after  the  temple,  and  the  gram- 
joshi,  or  Brdhman  astrologer  who  performs  most  ceremonies.  All 
of  these  are  usually  paid  in  grain,  but  money  payments,  especially 
to  cUents  from  dependent  or  incomplete  villages,  are  not  unconamon. 

B  310—13 
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BrIhmans. 


In  the  larger  villages  in  the  plains  the  fall  staff  of  office-bearers 
and  servants  is  generally  found ;  in  the  smaller  villages,  especially 
in  the  hilly  west,  the  staff  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the 
smaller  western  villages  are  composed  of  a  few  Koli  families  with 
one  or  even  without  any  family  of  Mhars  and  with  one  accountant 
for  a  group  who  usually  lives  in  the  largest  village  of  his  circle. 

Except  in  one  or  two  large  towns  such  as  Junnar  and  Manchar,  the 
Musalman  population  is  small.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  live  on 
terms  of  perfect  friendship  with  the  Hindus,  and  in  a  few  villages 
the  head  family  or  one  of  the  head  families  is  Musalman.  The 
principal  occupations  of  the  Musalmdn  portion  of  the  community  are 
those  of  butchers,  weavers,  vegetable-sellers,  and  labourers.  Pdrsis, 
except  as  liquor- sellers  and  Government  servants,  are  almost 
unknown.  Though  the  various  Hindu  castes  do  not  intermarry  or 
eat  together,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mhars,  Mdngs,  Ramoshis,  and 
Ch^mbars,  they  mix  freely,  and  use  the  same  wells.  Disputes 
between  the  different  castes  are  rare.  The  chief  exception 
to  this  is  that  Kunbis  and  Mhars  have  often  serious  quarrels 
regarding  the  death  of  cattle,  the  Kunbis  charging  the  Mhdrs 
with  poisoning  their  cattle  in  order  to  get  the  carcases.  Besides  the 
regular  body  of  villagers,  groups  of  reed-huts  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
village  often  mark  the  camp  or  settlement  of  a  gang  of  wanderers. 
Of  these  wanderers  the  chief  are  the  Vanjaris  or  pack-bullock  owners, 
the  Kolhdtis  or  rope-dancers,  the  Kaikddis  or  basket- makers,  the 
Vaidus  or  herb -sellers,  and  the  Vadars  or  earth- workers. 

In  1875  the  Deccan  Riots  Commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  district  exported  little  except  its  superfluous  labour.  During 
the  eight  months  from  October  to  June,  especially  during  the  latter 
portion  of  this  period,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Kunbi  or 
cultivating  classes  go  to  Bombay,  where  they  earn  a  living  as  palan- 
quin-bearers, carriers,  grass-cutters,  and  labourers.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  population 
who  yearly  move  to  Bombay  in  search  of  work.  It  is  probably  not 
less  than  five  per  cent.  And,  if  the  numbers  are  added  who  go  to 
the  local  labour  markets  and  ply  their  carts  along  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  the  estimate  may  safely  be  doubled.^  This  practice 
of  a  yearly  migration  in  search  of  labour  tends  to  preserve  among 
the  people  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  In  years  of 
local  scarcity  the  people  scatter  in  search  of  subsistence  to  all  parts 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to  the  Berars,  and  to  the  Nizam's  Domi- 
nions. The  practice  though  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  was 
of  considerable  assistance  to  Government  in  fighting  the  1876 
famine. 

Bra'hmailSy^  according  to   the   1881  census,  included  fifteen 


^The  18S1  census  shows  that  111,650  people  bom  in  Poona  were  in  that  year 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  details  are  :  Bombay  69,000 
against  54,600  in  1872,  Ahmadnagar  14,800,  ShoUpnr  9550,  Sdt&ra  4690,  NiUik  4340, 
Khdndesh  3630,  Koldba  3280,  Belgaom  840,  BatnAgiri  660,  Kal&dgi  400,  DhdrwAr 
310,  and  Etoara  150. 

^  Hindu  caste  details  are  from  materials  collected  by  Mr.  K.  Baghun^thji  by  peCBonal 
local  inquiry  and  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Kunte. 
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olaBsea  with  a  strength  of  49,039  or  5*80  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  The  following  statement  shows  the  divisions  and  the 
Etrefngth  of  Poena  Brdhmans  : 

PooiTA  BrJemans,  1881, 
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176 

87 

604 

262 

11 

099 

1576 

KAat 

M&rv&di      ... 

Shenvi 

Tailang 

TirKul 

Vidur 

Total    ... 

93 
140 
266 

67 
169 

51 

85 

59 
179 

88 
181 

49 

178 
199 
445 
100 
800 
100 

25,511 

28,528 

49,089 

CMtpa'vans^  from  the  fact  that  the  Peshwa  belonged  to  their 
tribe  are  historically  the  most  important  of  Poena  Br^hmans.     They 
are  returned  as  numbering  about  11,600  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district    Besides  Chitpdvans  they  are  called  Chitpols  and  Chiplunfo. 
Of  these  names  Chitpdyan  is  said  to  mean  either  pure  from  the  pyre 
chita  or  pure  of  heart  chith,  and  Chitpol  is  said  to  mean  heart-burners. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  names,  like  the  third  name  Chiplun^s, 
come  from  the  town  of  Chiplun  in  Ratndgiri,  their  chief  and  original 
settlement  whose  old  name  is  said  to  have  been  Chitpolan.^     Since 
1715,  when  Peshwa  Balaji  Vishvandth  rose  to  be  the  chief  man 
in   the  Mardtha  state,  the  Chitpavans  have   also  been  known  as 
Konkanasths,  that  is  the  chief  Konkan  Brahmans.     Their   worship 
of  Parashur&m,  the  slayer  of  the  Kshatriyas  and  the  coloniser  of  the 
Konkan^  on  Parashur^m  hill  close  to  Chiplun,  the  fact  that  they 
are  called  Paraah/K/rdm  srishti  or  Parashurdm's   creation,  and  the 
meaning  pure  from  the  pyre  which  the  sound  of  their  name  suggests, 
to  some  extent  explaiu  the  curious  legends  of  which  they   are  the 
subjects.     According  to  the  Sahyddri  Khand,  Parashurd.m  was  so 
defiled  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Kshatriyas  that  Brdhmans  refused 
to  perform  any  ceremonies   for  him.    At  that  time  the  bodies  of 
fourteen  shipwrecked  foreigners,  happened  to   be  cast  ashore  by 
the  sea  which  then  washed  the  foot  of  the  Sahyddri  hills.     These 
corpses  Parashur^m  purified  by  burning  them  on  a  funeral  pyre  or 
chita^  restored  them  to  life,  taught  them  Br&hman  rites,  and  made 
them    perform    ceremonies    to    free    him    from     blood-guiltiness. 
Parashur&m  wished  to  reward  his  new  priests,  and  as  the  Deccan 
had  already  been  given  to  Brahmans  he  prayed  the  sea  to  spare 
him  some  of  his  domain.     The  sea  agreed  to  retire  as  far  west  as 
Parashnr&m  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  crest  of  the  Sahy&dris.  The 
arrow  was  shot  and  reclaimed  a  belt  of  land  about  thirty  miles  broad. 
The  l>anks  of  the  Vdshishthi,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Ratndgiri, 
were  set  apart  for  the  new  Brdhmans,  and  in  memory  of  the  process  by 
which  they  had  been  purified  they  were  called  Chitpavans  and  their 
settlement  Chitpolan.     After  establishing  this  colony  Parashur^m 
retired  to  Gokam  in  North  Kdnara.    Before  leaviug  he  told  the 
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1  This  account  of  the  ChitpAvans  has  the  approval  of  RAo  Bahildur  QopAlrAo  Hari 
Deshmnkh.  >  Sahyidri  Khand,  I,  2. 
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Brdhmans,  if  they  were  ever  in  trouble,  to  call  on  him,  and  he  would 
come  to  their  aid.  After  a  time,  fearing  that  they  might  be  forgotten, 
one  of  the  Brahmans  feigned  death  and  the  rest  called  on  their 
patron  to  come  to  their  help.  Parashuram  appeared,  and,  disgusted 
with  their  deceit  and  their  want  of  faith,  told  them  that  they  would 
lose  the  power  of  meeting  in  council  and  would  become  servile. 
Accordingly  they  are  said  to  have  married  Shudra  women  and  become 
degraded.^  The  historic  value  of  this  legend  is  hard  to  estimate. 
The  writer  of  the  Sahyddri  Khand  was  hostile  to  other  local  Brdhmans 
as  well  as  to  the  Chi tpd. vans.  He  dishonours  the  Karhade  Brahmans 
by  a  story  that  they  ai*e  descended  from  the  bones  of  a  camel  which 
was  raised  to  life  by  Parashurdm.  This  story,  probably,  arose  from 
a  play  on  the  words  hhar  an  ass  and  had  a  bone.  The  explanation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Karhadcs  who  are  almost  certainly  a  Deccan 
tribe  who  take  their  name  from  the  town  of  Karhad  in  Satdra 
at  the  sacred  meeting  of  the  Koina  and  Krishna  rivers.  As  the  two 
stories  are  so  similar  it  seems  probable  that  the  Chitpavans  were 
called  after  the  old  settlement  of  Chitpolan,  and  that  the  resemblance 
of  that  word  to  cliita  a  pyre  suggested  some  parts  of  the  legend. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  probable  that  the  Chitpdvans  did  not, 
like  the  bulk  of  Konkan  Brahmans,  enter  the  Konkan  by  land. 
Their  fair  complexion,  the  extent  to  which  they  use  the  Konkan 
dialect  in  their  homes,  and  the  legend  of  their  arrival  as  shipwrecked 
sailors  seem  to  show  that  they  came  into  the  South  Konkan  from 
beyond  the  sea.  Whether  they  were  foreigners  is  doubtful.-  The 
legend  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  being  foreigners  or  mletichhas  is 
to  some  extent  supported  by  the  low  position  which  the  Chitpavans 
formerly  held  among  Brahmans,  and  by  the  commonness  among 
them  of  light  or  gray  eyes.  The  Chitpdvans  have  a  tradition  that 
they  came  from  Amba  Jogdi  in  the  Nizam's  country  about  100  miles 
north  of  Sholdpur.  They  say  that  they  were  originally  Deshasths 
and  that  fourteen  Brdhmaus  of  different  family-stocks  accompanied 
Parashardra  to  tlie  Konkan  and  settled  at  Chiplun.  These  fourteen 
family-stocks  belonged  to  two  branches  or  shdkhds,  l^hdkala  and 
Titiriya.  The  sutra  or  ritual  of  the  Shdkala  branch- is  that  composed 
by  the  seer  Ashvalayan  and  of  the  Titiriya  branch  is  tiiat  of  the  seer 
Hiranyakoshi.  They  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  Jogai  or  Yogeshvari 
of  Amba,  and,  wherever  they  are  settled,  build  a  temple  in  her  honour. 
At  Poena  there  are  two  temples  to  Yogeshvari,  ope  red  and  the  other 
black.  Among  Chitpavans  Yogeshvari  takes  the  next  place  to  Ganpati. 
Before  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  they  go  to  her  temple  with 
music  and  ask  her  to  come  and  be  with  them  during  the  ceremony.* 

Until  the  rise  of  B^laji  Vishvanath  Peshwa,  who  belonged  to 


^  Another  account  states  that  Chitpavans  were  not  foreigners  but  Bhois  or  local 
fishermen.  Taylor's  Oriental  Manuscripts,  III.  705.  This  legend,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, has  been  often  quoted.  The  chief  references  are,  Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon,  351 ; 
Wilks'  History  of  the  South  of  India.  I.  157-158;  Grant  Duffs  MarithAs,  1.8; 
Ancient  Remains  of  Western  India,  12 ;  Burton's  Ooa  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  14- 15  ; 
Asiatic  Researches,  IX.  239 ;  and  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Bombay,  XVII.  374 
<1853)  and  V.  1865. 

'  WUford  (Asiatic  Researches,  IX.  239)  thought  that  the  Chitpavans  wereFerBians 
descended  from  the  sons  of  Khosru  Parviz. 

*  Rio  Bahadur  GopjUrio  Hari  Deshmukh. 
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their  class^  the  Chitpavans  held  a  low  position  and  were  known 
chiefly  as  spies  or  harkdrds.  Even  after  several  generations  of 
power  and  wealth,  with  strict  attention  to  Brahman  rules,  the  purer 
classes  of  Br^bmans  refused  to  eat  with  them,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  B^jirdv,  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1818),  was  at  Nasik  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  water  hy  the  same  flight  of  steps  as 
the  priests.^  Whatever  disqualifications  may  in  theory  attach  to 
the  Chitpdvans,  their  present  social  and  religious  position  is  as  high 
as  that  of  the  Karh&de  or  any  other  branch  of  Deccan  Br^hmans. 

Chitpdvans  have  no  subdivisions.  All  eat  together  and  intermarry 
except  families  who  have  the  same  or  an  akin  family-stock.* 
Among  the  common  surnames  or  ddndvs  are  Abhyankar,  Agdshe, 
^thavle,  Bdl,  Bapat,  Bhagvat,  Bhat,  Bhave,  Bhide,  Chitale,  Damle, 
Dugle,  Gadgil,  Gadre,  Jog,  Joshi,  Karve,  Kunthe,  Lele,  Limaye, 
Londhe,  Mehendale,  Modak,  Nene,  Ok,  Patvardhan,  Phadke,  Ranade, 
84the,  Vyas.  The  names  of  some  of  their  family-stocks  or  gotras  are 
Atri,  Bdbhravya,  Bh^radv^j,  Gd,rgya,  Jamadagnya,  Kapi,  Kdshyap, 
Kaundinya,  Kaushik,  Nityunjan,  Shandilya,  Vdshistha,  Vatsa,  and 
Vishnuvriddha.  Many  families,  though  settled  for  generations  in 
the  Deccan  still  call  themselves  Konkanasths  and  differ  considerably 
from  Deshasths.  Many  of  them  can  be  recognized  by  their  gray 
or  cat  eyes,  their  fair  skin,  and  their  fine  features.  The  Poena 
Chitp^van  speaks  pure  Mardthi.  As  many  of  the  owners  are  rich 
and  most  are  well-to-do,  Chitpavan  houses  are  generally  comfortable 
and  well  kept.  The  house  is  generally  built  round  a  central  plot  or 
yard  and  is  entered  through  a  gateway  or  passage  in  one  of  the 
cater  faces  of  the  building.  From  the  inner  court  a  few  steps  lead 
to  the  veranda  or  oti,  for  the  house  is  always  raised  on  a  plinth  or 
jote  three  or  four  feet  high.  In  the  veranda  strangers  are  received, 
boys  and  girls  play,  a  clerk  or  agent  spreads  his  account-books,  or 
the  women  of  the  house  swing  and  talk.  The  ground  floor  has  four 
to  seven  rooms,  a  centre  hall,  a  back  veranda,  and  the  second 
storey  has  four  rooms  and  two  great  halls ;  the  walls  are  of  brick  and 
mortar  and  the  roof  is  tiled.  The  woodwork  is  either  of  teak  or  of 
common  timber.  A  rich  house  costs  £500  to  £1000  (Rs.  5000  - 10,000) 
to  build,  a  middle-class  house  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000-3000),  and  a 
poor  house  £30  to  £50  (Rs.  300-500). 

The  furniture  in  a  rich  man's  house  is  worth  about  £400  (Rs.  4000), 


>  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  IL  197  ;  Grant  DuflTa  MardthAi,  I.  8  ;  Wilka 
(History  of  the  South  of  India,  I.  157-158)  says  that  when  he  wrote  (about  1880)  the 
Brihmans  of  other  parts  of  India  denied  that  the  Konkanasths  were  Brdhmans.  In 
their  predatory  incursions  the  Konkanasths  are  said  to  have  greedily  sought  for  copies 
of  the  Sahy^dri  Khand  and  destroyed  them.  Grant  Duff  (Mardthds,  I.  8)  mentions 
that  a  few  years  before  the  Peshwa  s  overthrow  a  respectable  Brdhman  of  V&i  in  S4t&ra 
was  degraded  because  he  had  a  copy  of  ihe  Sahyddn  Khand. 

*  The  akin  gotrcu  or  family -stocks  are  Bh&radvij.  G&rgya,  and  Kapi ;  Jdmadagnya  and 
Vatsa  ;KAshyapand  Shtodilya ;  Kaundinya  and  Vishishtha ;  Kaushik  and  Bdbhravya; 
Nityunjan  and  Vishnuvriddha ;  Atri  alone  has  no  kin :  hence  the  saying  Atri  dni 
mrvdnBhi  maiiri,  a  person  df  the  Atri  family-stock  can  be  joined  to  a  person  of  any  other 
family-st^bk.  Besides  surnames  and  family- stocks,  there  are  pravars  or  founders* 
names  which  are  subdivisions  of  family -stocks.  Thus  the  Shtodilya  stock  has  three 
pravar*^  ShAndilya,  Asit,  and  Deval,  and  other  family-stocks  include  three  or  five 
founders*  names.  In  marriage  the  boy  and  £|irl  should,  on  the  father's  side,  be  o£ 
difierent  founders*  names  and  of  different  family-stocks. 
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in  a  middle-class  house  about  £90  (Rs.  900),  and  in  a  poor  house 
about  £16  (Rs.  160).^  Pew  families  have  a  large  enough  store  of 
cooking  and  eating  vessels  to  entertain  the  whole  company  of  guests 
called  to  a  caste-dinner  or  Brdhman-bhojan, 

In  rich  and  well-to-do  Chitpavan  families  soon  after  harvest 
either  in  November- December  or  in  April -May  a  year's  supply 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  is  bought  and  kept  in  a  store-room 
or  Jcothi,  Stores  of  oil  and  of  fuel  are  also  laid  in.  From  day 
to  day  little  is  bought  in  the  market  except  vegetables  and  fruit. 
The  daily  purchases  in  rich  families  are  made  by  a  Brahman 
man-servant,  and  in  middle  and  poor  families  by  the  head  of  the 
house  or  by  grown  sons.  The  women  of  the  family  never  go  to  the 
market  to  buy  vegetables  or  fruit.  The  daily  supply  of  milk  comes 
in  most  cases  from  the  family  cows  and  buffaloes ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  bought  from  a  milkman.  The  dairy  is  entrusted  to  the 
women  of  the  family,  and  in  rich  houses  to  Brahman  servants. 
Most  of  the  grain,  chiefly  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  pulse,  is  ground 
daily  by  Kunbi  servants.  Except  at  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
which  very  rarely  take  place,  a  Konkanasth  should  eat  no  flesh 
and  drink  no  liquor.  Their  every-day  food  is  rice,  millet  or  wheat 
bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  oil,  whey,  milk,  and  curds.  Their  drink  is 
water,  milk,  and  sometimes  tea  and  coffee.  Spirituous  liquor  is 
forbidden  by  caste  rules,  but  its  use,  especially  the  use  of  European 
spirits,  has  of  late  years  become  commoner  among  the  more  educated. 
They  take  two  meals  a  day,  one  between  nine  and  eleven  in 
the  morning,  the  other  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening.  Men 
and  women  eat  separately,  the  women  after  the  men  have  done ; 


*  The  details  are  :                       Chitpdvan  Furniture. 

Article. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

No, 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

Rs. 

Rs.    . 

Rs.  a. 

01as9  Hanging  Lamps... 

10 

200 

4 

75 

•  •• 

Chairs      

13 

60 

2 

8 

Benches  

2 

10 

1 

5 

Cots         ^  ... 

2 

100 

3 

50 

"i 

5*  0 

Boxes      '  ... 

10 

200 

2 

40 

I 

15    0 

Swiusring  Cots 

2 

100 

1 

20 

1 

10    0 

Cradlea 

3 

90 

1 

10 

1 

6    0 

High  Wooden  Stoola  ... 

2 

20 

1 

6 

•  •■ 

•  ■  f 

Low  Wooden  Stools    ... 

12 

40 

6 

15 

2 

8    0 

Carpets 

2 

200 

1 

50 

•  •• 

Bedding 

10 

200 

3 

80 

1 

S    0 

Blankets 

5 

50 

2 

10 

2 

6    0 

Coverlets 

10 

20 

3 

6 

a 

3    0 

Metal  Pots         

150 

900 

50 

250 

20 

4«    0 

Brass  Lamps     

10 

80 

6 

25 

2 

8    0 

Wooden  I«ampB 

2 

26 

2 

10 

2 

6    8 

Silver  Vessels 

30 

500 

10 

100 

Worship  Vessels 

SO 

800 

15 

150 

"s 

40*  0 

HandniiUs         

2 

25 

1 

10 

Grindstones  and  Pins  .. 

4 

20 

2 

8 

"i 

8    0 

Mortars  and  Pestles   ... 

3 

16 

2 

10 

1 

4    0 

Earthen  Pote 

5 

10 

10 

6 

15 

8    0 

Carriages          

ToUJ    ... 

2 

1000 

«f  « 

•  •• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4163 

*•• 

892 

••• 

162    8 

• 

■ 

Besides  the  articles  mentioDed  in  the  above  list,  a  well-to-do  maa  has  a  pair  of 
miirors,  one  or  two  tables,  four  or  five  sofas,  and  a  few  cnps  and  dishes  for  tea  service. 
Of  late  young  educated  men  have  begun  to  furnish  their  houses  in  European  style. 
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children  take  a  meal  early  in  the  morning  and  again  in  separate 
dishes  with  the  father  or  mother ;  after  he  has  been  girt  with  the 
sacred  thread  a  boy  follows  the  same  rules  as  a  man.  The  head  of 
the  houfie^  his  song;  and  guests  of  superior  rank  sit  on  low  wooden 
stools  in  a  row^  and  in  a  second  row  facing  them  are  guests  or 
male  relations  of  inferior  rank.  Metal  or  leaf  plates  are  laid  in 
front  of  each  stool  and  to  the  right-hand  side  is  a  water-pot  or 
tdmbya  and  to  the  left  a  cup  with  a  ladle  in  it.  On  the  top  to 
the  right  are  cups  for  curries  and  relishes.  The  pulse  and  grain 
are  served  by  a  Brahman  cook,  and  the  vegetables  and  butter  by 
one  of  the  women  of  the  family,  generally  the  host's  wife  or  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  dinner  i»  served  in  three  courses,  the  first  of 
boiled  rice  and  pulse  and  a  spoonful  or  two  of  butter,  the  second  of 
wheat  bread  and  sugar  and  butter  with  salads  and  curries,  and  the 
third  of  boiled  rice  with  curds  and  salads.  With  each  course  two 
or  three  vegetables  are  served.  The  plate  is  not  changed  during 
dinner.  In  each  course  the  chief  dish  is  heaped  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate ;  on  the  right  the  vegetables  are  arranged,  and  on  the  left 
the  salads  with  a  piece  of  lemon  and  some  salt.  In  rich  families  the 
chief  dishes  are  served  by  a  Brdhman  servant,  and  the  salads  by  one 
of  the  women  of  the  family,  generally  by  the  host's  wife  or  his 
daughter-in-law.  Except  on  a  few  holidays  and  by  a  few  strict 
elders  the  rule  of  silence  at  meals  is  not  kept.  The  dinner  lasts 
about  half  an  hour.  After  dinner  a  few  chew  a  basil  leaf  and  sip  a 
little  water,  others  chew  betelnut  or  a  packet  of  betelnut  and 
leaves.  The  ordinary  monthly  food  charges  of  a  household  of  six 
persons,  a  man  and  wife  two  cluldren  and  two  relations  or  dependants, 
vary  for  a  rich  family  from  £6  to  £9  (Rs.  60-90);  for  a  middle 
class  family  from  £4  to  £6  (Rs.  40-60) ;  and  for  a  poor  family 
from  £1 108.  to  £2  (Rs.l5-20).i 

Indoors  a  rich   Chitpdvan  wears  a  waistcoat,   a  silk-bordered 
waistcloth,  and  either  leaves  his  feet  bare  or  walks  on  wooden 
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Chitpdoan  Food  Charges. 


Amticub. 

BiCH. 

MiDDLI. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

AlOC                •••              •••              ••• 

^Ut  Poise        

«V  I108k#        •■■           ■••           •■■ 

Miilet  Bread      

Pulso       

Butter     ... 

OUy  8W66t            •«•         .•• 

Vegetables         ...        ... 

Siwar 

MoiasBes 

MSk        

Coffss      ...       ...       ... 

xsa          ■«.        ... 

Pifswood...       •..       ... 

Tobacco  and  Betel 
Buttermilk  and  Cords... 

Total    ... 

Bs.  a. 

10    0 

2    0 

4  0 

••• 

8    0 
10    0 

5  0 
1    0 
4    0 

6  0 
8    0 
8    0 

1  0 
0    8 

7  0 

2  0 

•  •  ■ 

Bs.  a. 
12    0 

8  0 
6    0 

•  •• 

6  0 
12    0 

7  0 
2    0 

5  0 
7    0 

6  0 
10    0 

2    0 
0  12 

9  0 
4    0 

..a 

Bs.  a. 
10    0 

1  0 

2  0 
2    0 
2    0 
8    0 
2    8 
8    0 
2    0 
2    0 
2    0 
6    0 

0  8 

6    0 

1  0 

Bs.  a. 
12    0 

1  8 

3  0 
8    0 

2  8 

4  0 
4    0 
4    0 
2    8 
2    8 
8    0 
7    0 

0  li 

•  •• 

6    0 

1  2 

•  •• 

Bs.  a. 

7  0 

0  2 

1  8 
0  12 
0    8 
0    8 
0  12 
0    4 
0    2 

0  4 

1  0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8  0 
0    4 
0    8 

Bs.  a. 
8    0 

0  8 

•  •• 

2    0 

1  0 
1    0 

0  13 

1  0 
0    8 
0    4 
0    8 

2  0 

•  •• 
••• 

4    0 
0    « 
0  13 

05    8 

88  12 

48    0 

£6  14 

18    8 

32  10 

Tbe  money  outlay  of   a   begging  or   hhikshuk  Br&hman  who  receives  oomrtaat^ 
promtii  of  grain  and  clothes  is  mnch  less  than  the  sum  named  in  the  text. 
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Chapter  III. 
FopnlatLon. 

BbIhmans. 

Chitpavans, 

Dress. 


clogs  or  pattens.  At  dinner  and  when  worshipping  his  house  gods 
he  wears  a  silk  waistcloth  and  puts  on  a  fresh  waistcloth  at  bed 
time.  In  cold  weather  he  rolls  a  shawl  round  his  head  and  puts  on 
a  flannel  waistcoat.  Out  of  doors  he  wears  a  big  round  flat-rimmed 
turban  generally  with  a  belt  of  gold  on  the  front  of  the  outmost  fold 
and  a  low  central  peak  covered  with  gold.  The  usual  colours  are 
white,  red,  crimson,  and  purple.  He  wears  a  short  cotton  or  broad- 
cloth coat,  a  double-breasted  twelve-knotted  or  bdrdbandi  waist- 
coat, a  shouldercloth,  and  on  his  feet  square-toed  red  shoes.  His 
waistcloth  and  shouldercloth  are  daily  washed  at  home.  His  full 
or  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  as  his  every-day  dress.  The  English 
speakers,  or  B.A^s  as  they  are  called,  wear  small  neatly  folded 
turbans,  English-cut  shirts  and  broadcloth  coats,  coloured  stockings, 
and  English  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  a  few  cases  loose  trousers. 
Of  ornaments,  a  rich  man  wears  a  pearl  or  gold  necklace,  a 
diamond  or  gold  flnger  ring,  sometimes  a  pair  of  bracelets  round 
the  right  or  left  wrist,  and  a  pearl  earring.  Old  men  wear  a 
necklace  of  gold  with  pearls,  coral,  and  rudrdksh  or  rosary  beads. 
Except  that  it  is  cheaper,  a  middle-class  man's  dress  does  not  differ 
from  a  rich  man's  dress.  On  ceremonial  and  other  full-dress 
occasions  a  poor  Brahman  generally  wears  a  turban,  a  shoulder- 
cloth, and  a  coat.  A  rich  man's  wardrobe  and  ornaments  are 
worth  about  £320  to  £580  (Rs.  3200-5800),  a  middle  class 
Brdhman's£50  to  £85  (Rs.  500-850),  and  a  poor  Brahman's  £1  to 
£3  (Rfi.l0.30).i 

The  indoor  and  outdoor  dress  of   a   rich    Brdhman  woman  is  a 


^  The  details  are  : 

Brdhman  Man't  Dress  and  Ornaments. 

Articlb. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor 

• 

No. 

From 

To 

No. 

From 

To        1* 

ro. 

From 

To 

Dreu. 

Rs     a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs.   a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs.a. 

Rs.a. 

Turbans      

■  ■  • 

4 

75    0 

100 

0  1 

2 

80    0 

60 

0 

1 

2    0 

10    0 

Waifctcoats,  Broadcloth  ... 

•  •• 

4 

S    0 

7 

0  1 

2 

3    0 

4 

0 

•  • 

„          Twelve-knotted 

•  «  • 

4 

2    0 

3 

0  1 

2 

1    0 

1 

8 

1 

0    4 

0  10 

Coats,  Broadcloth 

•  ■  • 

2 

10    0 

20 

0 

1 

5    0 

10 

0 

■  ■ 

„      Cotton       

■  •  • 

4 

6    0 

7 

0 

3 

4    0 

5 

0 

1 

0    8 

10 

>•           tt           •••        ••• 

« •  ■ 

2 

2    0 

2 

8 

2 

2    0 

2 

8 

1 

1    0 

1    4 

Jacket,  tadare     

•  •  • 

4 

2    0 

4 

0 

2 

2    0 

2 

8  '    . 

•  • 

VVaistcloths,  silk 

•  •  • 

2 

16    0 

25 

0 

1 

10    0 

15 

0 

1 

1    8 

2    8 

>.          Cotton 

•  •• 

S 

6    0 

7 

0 

2 

4    0 

6 

0 

1 

1    8 

2    8 

Sash,  dupeta        

•  ■  • 

2 

25    0 

100 

0 

1 

15    0 

50 

0  , 

•  ■ 

•  •• 

Shouldercloth,     upamd,    Gold- 

edged. 

1 

15    0 

20 

0 

«■  • 

•  •  * 

«•  * 

•■ 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

„           Silk-edged  Cotton. 

2 

6    0 

10 

0 

1 

5    0 

7 

0 

• « 

•  •  • 

■  •« 

„           Plain  „    ... 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

«•  • 

2 

2    8 

4 

0 

1 

0  16 

2    4 

oiioes         ...       ...       „, 

2 

3    0 

s 

0 

1 

0  12 

1 

0  ! 

1 

0  10 

0  12 

Handkerchiefs      

4 

2    0 

2 

8 

2 

1    0 

1 

8 

•  •• 

Walking  Stick       

Umbrella 

1 

1    0 

2 

0 

1 

0    8 

1 

0 

■  • 

2 

8    0 

4 

0 

2 

2    0 

8 

0 

1 

0    8 

0  12 

OmamtntB, 

Necklace,  Diamond 

1 

1000    0 

1600 

0 

•  •• 

•  •« 

■  •• 

•  • 

•  •• 

It         Pearls  ...        ..« 

1 

1000    0 

1500 

0 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  I 

II         Gold      

1 

400    0 

600 

0 

100    0 

200 

0 

^  ^ 

f»             »»        •••        ••• 

1 

200    0 

400 

0 

100    0 

150 

0  , 

1  •  • 

„             „  sdkali 

2 

200    0 

400 

0 

100    0 

•iOO 

0  ! 

■  • « 

Armlet        „  poehi 

1 

30    0 

40 

0 

16    0 

25 

0  1 

Diamond  B.ing,dngathi... 

1 

100    0 

1000 

0 

20    0 

50 

0 

• « 

Gold  Ring 

2 

50    0 

100 

0 

2 

80    0 

40 

0 

•  • 

It       tt   pavUrak 

Total 

•  ■• 

1 

•  ■  • 

20    0 

80 

0 

1 

20    0 
472  12 

80 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

3173    0 

6787 

0 

858 

0  i    . 

8  18 

21  10 

-1 -■ 
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lobe  and  bodice  of  cotton  and  silk.  The  robe  is  twenty-fonr  to 
thirty-two  feet  long  and  three  to  four  feet  broad.  It  is  passed  round 
the  waist  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  parts  of  unequal  lengthy  the 
longer  part  being  left  to  fall  as  a  skirt  and  the  shorter  part  being 
drawn  over  the  shoulders  and  bosom.  In  arranging  the  lower  half 
of  the  robe  the  comer  of  the  skirt  is  passed  back  between  the  feet 
and  tucked  into  the  waist  behind  leaving  in  front  two  gracefully 
drooping  folds  of  cloth  which  hide  the  limbs  to  below  the  knee  nearly 
to  the  ankle.  The  upper  part  is  drawn  backwards  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  the  end  is  passed  across  the  bosom  and  fastened  into  the 
left  side  of  the  waist  When  going  out  the  skirt  of  the  robe  is  drawn 
tightly  over  the  head,  and  the  end  is  held  in  the  right  hand  about  the 
level  of  the  waist.  The  bodice  is  carefully  made  so  as  to  fit  the  chest 
tightly  and  support  the  breast^  the  ends  being  tied  in  a  knot  in  front 
under  the  bosom.  It  covers  the  back  to  below  the  shoulder-blade,  and  * 
the  sleeves^  which  are  tight,  come  within  about  an  inch  of  the  elbow. 
The  right  sleeve  which  is  covered  by  the  robe  is  plain,  but,  except 
among  the  poorest,  tha  fringe  of  the  left  sleeve  is  highly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  embroidery.  On  marriage  and  other  great  occasions 
a  rich  woman  draws  a  shawl  over  the  back  part  of  her  head  and 
holds  the  ends  in  front  one  in  each  hand  at  about  the  level  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  bodice.  Her  indoor  jewelry  includes  head,  ear, 
nose,  neck,  arm,  and  toe  rings.  Though  she  may  not  have  a 
specimen  of  every  form  of  ornament,  a  rich  woman  has  a  large 
stock  of  jewelry  worth  £170  to  £750  (Rs.  1700  -  7500).  Except  that 
her  ornaments  are  fewer  and  that  her  outdoor  dress  is  less  costly,  a 
middle-class  woman^s  dress  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  rich  woman's. 
A  poor  woman  has  few  and  light  jewels  and  a  small  store  of  clothes. 
The  value  of  a  rich  woman's  wardrobe  varies  from  £50  to  £120 
(Rs.  500-1200);  of  a  middle  class  woman's  from  £15  to  £30 
(B«.  150  -  300),  and  of  a  poor  woman's  from  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20  -  40).^ 
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^  The  detuU  are  : 


Srdhman  Wcman*i  Clothes. 


• 

▲moLa. 

Rich. 

UmDUL 

Poor. 

No. 

From 

To 

No. 

From 

To 

No. 

From 

T. 

BodteCi  tkM        •.•       ... 

»>        If          ••• 

•>        »»          •••       ••• 

BODAi  Main             ...          ... 

H    paithani  ^ 

f^         ff      pttanooT:. 
„    Dhanvaai  nUto  ... 
((    BatrhaMpwn         ... 
„    Ahmadabadi 
„    Brahdpnri 
„    Ahmadabadi 
^    VKttffta        ...       ... 

Ohaap  aobw       

abaWk,  a  Pair  of 

Scaif  ln€Ml             •••         ••• 

10 
2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 
1 
1 
t 
2 
2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 
2 

••• 
1 

1 

Rb.  a. 

10    0 
10   0 

•  •• 

■  •• 

SOO    0 
100    0 
60    0 
20    0 
90    0 
16    0 

■  •• 

•  •■ 

•    8    0 
6    0 
... 

60    0 
36    0 

lU.  a. 

16    0 
30    0 

••• 

800*  0 

600    0 

100    0 

40    0 

40    0 

26    0 

•  «• 

•  •• 

10    0 
10    0 

100    0 
40    0 

•  •  • 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •* 

Ba.  a. 

8    0 
6    0 
2    0 
2    0 

76"  0 

10    0 

10    0 
10    0 

6    0 

••« 
10    0 
26    0 

Ba.  a. 

4   0 

10   0 

2    8 

8    0 

•  •• 

160    0 
16    0 

•  •• 

20    0 
20    0 

7    0 

■  •a 

16    0 
60    0 

..• 

8 

1 
8 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

•  *• 

1 

•  •■ 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

1 

1 

2 

«•• 

•  •a 

Ba.  a. 

0  18 

1  8 
0    0 

•  •• 

•  •• 
■  •• 

•  •« 

10    0 

««• 
•■• 
«•■ 

6    0 

2  8 

•  *• 

6    0 

.*• 
•.• 

Ba.  a. 

1    0 
4    0 
1    0 

•  •• 

•  »• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

16    0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8    0 
4    0 

•  •• 

8    0 

••• 

•  ■• 

««• 

618    0 

1900    0 

•  «» 

167    0 

890    8 

•  •• 

87    6 

a  0 

B  310-14 
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The  value  of  a  woman's  ornaments  varies  from  aboat  £150  to  about 
£750  (Rs.  1500- 7500).! 

Till  they  are  four  years  old  the  children  of  the  rich,  middle^ 
and  poor  run  naked  about  the  hoase  ;  out  of  doors  they  are 
covered  with  a  cloak  which  is  drawn  over  the  head  and  ends  in  a 
peaked  hood.  After  he  is  four  years  old  a  boy  generally  wears  a 
waistband  in  the  house  and  a  girl  a  petticoat.  Out  of  doors  a  boy  is 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  waistcoat  and  a  girl  in  a  petticoat  and  bodice. 
After  it  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  a  child's  dress  comes  to  cost 
as  much  as  a  grown  person's.  The  value  of  a  rich  boy's 
wardrobe  varies  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500 -1000),  of  a  middle-class 
boy's  from  £20  to  £40  (Rs.  220-400),  and  of  a  poor  boy's  from 
£4  to  £7  (Rs.  40  -  70).  The  value  of  a  rich  girl's  wardrobe  varies 
from  £25  to  £50  (Rs.  250-500),  of  a  middle  class  girl's  from  £17  to 


1  The  details  are :  Of  Head  Ornaments,  chandrakor,  the  quarter  or  crescent 
moon,  10».  to  £2  (Rs.  6-20) ;  pKul  or  flower,  6».  to  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  3-15) ;  ketah,  the 
flower  of  the  Pandanus  odoratiasimus,  lOs.  to  £1  10«,  (Rs.  5-15)  ;  rdkhdi,  a  flower- 
shaped  ornament,  £1  to  £2  \0s.  (Hs.  10-25);  mud,  shaped  like  a  cone,  16«,  to 
£4  (Kb.  8-40) ;  phirkiche  phul,  or  the  screw- ornament  shaped  like  a  flower,  lOs,  to 
£1  (Rs.  5-10)  ;  and  agraphul,  the  last  flower,  60.  to  Kxf.  (Ks.  3-8),  total  £3  18«.  to 
£13  6«.  (Rs.  39-133).  Of  Ear  Obnaments,  hugdis  £1  128.  to  £20  (Rs.  16-200) ; 
&dfM,  £lto£5(Rs.  10-50);  kudi,  £1  10«.  to  £7  10«.  (Rs.  15  -  75) ;  kitrdu,  a  sacred 
grass,  of  gold  and  pearls,  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  5-20) ;  kdp,  literally  a  slice,  £10  to  £50 
(Rs.  100-500),  total  £14  12«.  to  £84  10/r.  (Rs.  146  -  845).  Of  No.se  Ornaments,  a 
nathy  a  gold  nosering  set  with  pearls,  £1  is,  to  £50  (Rs.  12-500).  Of  Neck  Orna- 
ments, mangal  mtra  the  lucky  thread  of  black  beads,  lOs.  to  £2  (Rs.  5  -  20) ; 
cAan(2ra/Mlr  a  string  of  crescents,  £.30  to  £80  (Rs.  300-800) ;  vajratik,  literally  thunder- 
bolt-spangle, perhaps  a  lightning-guard,  £1  48.  to  £7  108.  {Ra.  12-75) ;  putlgdcJie 
gdlhle  a  necklace  of  gold  coins  £2  to  £30  (Rs.  20-300) ;  kaniha,  literally  necklace,  of 

fold  and  pearls,  £5  to  £40  (Ks.  50-400) ;  ekddnipot,  the  one-grain  necklace,  of  glass 
cads  with  a  large  central  gold  stud,  i08.  to  £1  108.  (Rs.  5-15);  aariy  £8  to  £50 
(Rs.  80  -  500)  ;  thusi,  supposed  to  represent  a  thrashed  wheat  ear,  but  more  like  a  leaf 
of  the  sacred  basil  or  tuUiy  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50-200) ;  vindivijnra,  literally  alightnin^- 
Bcarer,  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500).;  and  jondhali  pot,  literally  millet-grain  String,  m 
shape  like  a  row  of  millet  grains,  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40),  total  £64  48.  to  £285 
(Rs.  642  -  2850).  Of  Wristlets,  rui  phul  kdkne,  literally  a  thread  of  rui  or  Calotropia 
gigantea  flowers  in  form  like  the  rui  flower  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  spirit-scanng 
of  plants,  £5  to  £15  (Rs.  50- 150)  ;  gold  bangles  or  bdngdis  £20  to  £35  (Rs.  200-350) ; 
chhand,  £10  to  £200  (Rs.  100-2000)  ;  pdtlis,  £1  to  £35  (Rs.  10-350) ;  todds  or  cords, 
a  rope-shaped  ornament,  £15  to  £50  (Rs.  150-500) ;  got,  literally  a  circle,  £20  to 
£60  (Rs.  200-600) ;  and  vdki,  literally  a  crook  or  curved  ornament  with  or  without 
diamonds,  £15  to  £100  (Rs.  150  - 1000),  total  £81  to  £315  (Rs.  810  -  3150).  Of 
Feet  Ornambnts,  for  the  ankles  todds  or  ropes  of  silver,  £2  to  £20  (Rs.  20-200),  and 
for  the  toes  jodvds  or  double  rings,  168.  to  £2  (Rs.  8-20) ;  phul  or  flower  rings  with  a 
knob  or  boss,  28.  to  148.  (Rs.  1  -  7) ;  gend,  a  flower  in  shape  like  a  gonda  flower,  28.  to 
88.  (Rs.  1-4);  and  7ml8o/t  in  shape  like  fish,  88.  to  £1  (Rs.  4-10),  total  £1  88.  to 
£4  28.  (Rs.  14-41). 

The  names  of  the  ornaments  are  interesting.  Several  of  the  names  show,  and 
several  of  the  forms  bear  out  the  evidence  of  the  names,  that  before  they  were  made  of 
metal  many  of  the  ornaments  were  made  of  flowers  or  of  grass.  The  kind  of  flower,  grass, 
or  plant  chosen,  and  the  character  of  the  originals  of  the  ornaments  which  have  not  their 
source  in  plants  or  trees,  suggest  that  at  first  all  were  worn,  not  as  they  are  now  worn 
for  look^s  sake,  but  because  the  objects  from  which  they  were  made  or  of  which  they 
were  copies  were  holy  or  spirit-scaring  objects.  At  least  in  the  case  of  plants  the  root 
of  the  belief  in  their  spirit-scaring  power  seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of  their 
healing  power,  the  belief  that  spirits  fear  and  flee  from  healing  plants  beinff  part  of  the 
early  tneory  that  sickness  is  spirit-caused.  Most  of  the  ornaments  whicn  are  not 
metal  copies  of  holy  plants  are  copies  of  other  holy  or  spirit-scaring  objects,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  the  cobra,  and  the  sacred  bull.  In  illustration  of  this  suggestion 
a  detailed  account  of  the  head  ornaments  worn  by  Br&hman  women  is  given  in  the 
Appendix, 
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£28  (Rb.  170  -  280),  and  of  a  poor  girl's  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  SO  ^  50)} 

The  value  of  a  boy's  ornaments  varies  in  a  ricli  family  from  £50 
to  £90  (Rs.  500  -  900),  in  a  middle-class  family,  from  £19  to  £35 
(Rs,  190-350),  and  in  a  poor  family  from  £3  to  £6  (Rs.  30-60). 
The  value  of  a  girl's  ornaments  varies  in  a  rich  family  from  £19 
to  £40  (Rs.  190-400),  in  a  middle-class  family  from  £15  to  £25 
(Rs.  150-250),  and  in  a  poor  family  from  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20-50).* 
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AancLi. 

BiCH. 

MIODLS. 

Poor. 

4 

From 

To 

Ftom 

To 

From 

To 

Eta.  a. 

Ra.  a. 

Ba.  a. 

Ra.  a. 

Ba.  a. 

R8.a. 

C^  of  Gold  and  Silver  Laoe    ... 

«.    Oi  wool           •••         ...         ••• 

6    0 
0   8 

10    0 
1    0 

4    0 
0    8 

6    0 
1    0 

0    8 

0  12 

^ood,  kundU  of  Hnkhdb      ... 

6    0 

10    0 

4    0 

8    0 

••• 

■  v« 

„          „       of  Oofeton-fldlk  ... 

8    0 

6    0 

8    0 

6    0 

1    0 

2    0 

„          „       ofOhlnts 

1    0 

1    8 

1    0 

1    8 

0    8 

0  12 

Watotooat,  banydn       

0  12 

1    0 

0  12 

1    0 

0    8 

0  12 

CoaX  dnffarkha  of  aSik , 

0    0 

12    0 

5    0 

7    0 

••• 

«>• 

„            „      of  Cotton 

2    0 

2    8 

1    0 

1    8 

0  12 

1    0 

Goat,  dagia.  Broadcloth 

8    0 

6    0 

2    0 

4    0 

1    0 

1    8 

ShouMerclotb,    tiparfM,    Silk- 

edged... 

6    0 

6    0 

4    0 

6    0 

■  •• 

•  *• 

„                         „     Plaiii... 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

1    0 

2    0 

1    0 

1    8 

Troittervv  tumdn.  Cotton-silk... 

8    0 

6    0 

2    0 

8    ft 

•  •• 

•  >• 

„           „        Cotton 

1    0 

2    0 

1    0 

1    8 

0  12 

1    0 

Hhoea,  jod€.,»       .*•       •••       ••• 

0    8 

1    0 

0    8 

1    0 

0    4 

0    8 

86  12 

62    0 

29  12 

48    0 

6    4 

0  li 
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To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Hood,  kufuki^konkhdb 
„    ofatripedSUk-ootton     ... 
n    ofChinta    

Bodice  of  Ooid  Cloth       

Petticoat  oi'tin»ld»      '.'.*.       !'.'. 
„       called  Barhinpnri    ... 

Bote  and  Bodice,  fddw}Ao»     !'.'. 

Total    ... 

Ba-a. 

6  0 
8    0 
1    0 
4    0 
8    0 

16    0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 

53    0 

Be.  a. 

10    0 

5  0 
1    8 

6  0 
5    0 

25    0 

8    0 

10    0 

10    0 

Be.  a. 

4    0 

8    0 
1    0 

•  •• 

8    0 

4    0 
6    0 
6    0 

B8.a. 

8    0 
6    0 
1    8 

8    0 

•  •• 

6  0 

7  0 
6    0 

B8.a. 

■  •t 

1    0 
0    8 

1*0 

Ba.a. 

•  •• 

2    0 

0  12 

•  •• 

■•■ 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

1  8 

80    8 

24    0 

85    8 

2    8 

4    4 
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BaiTioga,  Qold  and  Pearl  WimdH  ... 

Nee&o«»SoklAd<{i''.. 

Silver    .}     ... 

OoM  UiU     ... 

,^        oilvcr  },       »••       ■•• 

Braoaleti,  Gold  tiae    ..»     .... 

ff        SUver  yi       ..•       ••• 

,»       OoIdJMHK 

••        Buver  ff      ...       ... 

Qirdlea,  SUver  or  Child  sdkhli 
.,  >t  targoia 

▲nkleta»8iiTer«ode 

,»       SUvervdItf 
„      Silver  tordya 


••• 


••• 


BlOH. 

HmDUL 

POOB.         1 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

Tb 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

40 

100 

15 

50 

•  99 

•  •• 

25 

76 

15 

80 

•  •• 

•  if 

8 

12 

8 

7 

•  •• 

•  •ft 

60 

160 

60 

75 

•  •• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

10 

16 

25 

50 

25 

80 

•  •• 

•  •• 

#•• 

•  ■• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

2 

5 

150 

200 

•  •» 

•  ••^ 

•  »« 

•  «• 

■  ■• 

16 

85 

8 

16 

160 

200 

•  •• 

•  *• 

«•• 

•  •• 

••■ 

■  •t 

15 

25 

5 

15 

10 

16 

6 

10 

3 

6 

10 

80 

10 

15 

«■• 

•  •• 

80 

00 

20 

40 

••■ 

••• 

8 

10 

5 

8 

6 

8 

10 

20 

10 

20 

••• 

■  •■ 

616 

018 

189 

J85 

82 

64 
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Daily  Life. 


As  a  class  Chitp^vans  are  notable  for  their  cleanness  and  for 
their  neatness  and  taste  in  dress ;  their  stinginess,  hardness,  and 
craftiness  are  also  proverbial.  Chitpavans  are  beyond  doubt  one  of 
the  ablest  classes  in  Western  India.  They  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
Maratha  power  when  the  Maratha  power  was  at  its  highest.  In  1727 
the  Nizdm  found  every  place  filled  with  Konkan  Brahmans;^  in 
1817  Mr.  Elphinstone  found  all  the  leading  Brdhmans  in  the  Poona 
Government  connected  with  the  Konkan.^  Under  the  English 
they  have  lost  much  of  the  power  which  for  a  century  (1717-1817) 
they  enjoyed.  Still  their  superior  intellect,  their  eagerness  for 
education,  and  the  high  positions  they  hold  in  Government  service 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  all  Mardthi-speaking 
districts.^  Beyond  the  limits  of  Western  India  their  talents  are 
admired  and  respected.  In  Sir  George  Campbell^s  opinion  no 
Hindus  have  shown  greater  administrative  talent  or  acuteness/ 
and  Mr.  Sherring  held  that  for  quickness  of  intellect,  for  energy, 
practical  power,  and  learning  they  are  unsurpassed.'^  They  are 
Government  servants,  lawyers,  engineers,  doctors,  traders,  money- 
lenders, moneychangers,  writers,  landowners,  husbandmenj  and 
religious  beggars. 

A  rich  Chitp^van  rises  at  seven,  bows  to  the  picture  of  his  favourite 
god,  washes  his  face,  bows  to  the  sun,  and  drinks  a  cup  of  milk 
coffee  or  tea.  He  sits  talking  till  eight,  and,  attended  by  a  Brdhman 
servant  or  two,  bathes,  and  tying  a  silk  or  newly-washed  cotton 
waistcloth  round  his  middle  and  setting  his  feet  on  wooden  pattens, 
goes  to  the  house-shrine  or  god-room.  In  the  house  shrine  he  sits 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  before  the  gods  for  about  half  an  hour, 
repeating  prayers,  worshipping,  and  chanting  verses.  When  his 
worship  is  over,  he  marks  his  brow  with  the  tildk  or  sect-mark. 


Brdhmcm  OirVs  OmamenU. 


Article. 

Rich. 

MiODLK. 

■ 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Ba, 

Hair  Ornament,  Gold  phule 

10 

15  ' 

6 

10 

8 

6 

EarrinjifB,  Gold  bugdytk 

••«               ••• 

10 

20 

4 

6 

1 

S 

Necklace,  Gold  tdit 

•■•               *•• 

25 

60 

15 

80 

■  •• 

■  •• 

„       Gold  taiti 

■••               ••« 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

■  •■ 

«»■ 

2 

6 

„       Gold  hdMU 

•••               ■•• 

60 

160 

60 

75 

•  •« 

•  *• 

„        Silver    „ 

■••               ••• 

•  •  > 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

10 

16 

Bracelets,  Gold  hindli 

■  ••               •  •  • 

20 

40 

16 

25 

■  •• 

«•• 

,.         Gold  mangatya 
Girdle,  Silver,  gdkhli 

•••               ••• 

IS 

10 

80 
16 

12 
6 

20 
10 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

Anklets,  Silver,  todt 

30 

60 

20 

40 

10 

16 

„       Silver,  vdU 

•••               ■•• 

8 

10 

6 

8 

t  •■ 

•  •• 

„       Silver,  tordya 

Total    ... 

10 

20 

10 

20 

■  •• 

«•• 

188 

410 

144 

244 

26 

44 

1  Grant  DafiTs  Mar&thiLs,  221. 
>  Nairne's  Konkan,  133. 


s  Pendh^  and  Maratha  Wan,  112. 


*  Ethnolojzical  Number  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  XXXV.  70. 

"  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  77,  Sir  George  Campbell's  and  Mr.  Sherring's  remarks 
apparently  include  Deocan  as  well  as  Konkan  Martlthi  Brihmans.  In  all  walks  of 
life  Deccan  Br^hmans  press  Chitpdvans  olose.  Still  as  a  class  C3iitpiY«ns  ajre 
generally  considered  keener,  more  pushing,  and  quickerminded  thim  Deccan  Brihmans 
and  have  a  Utfj^  jMaaportion  al  man  dI  frwktd  talent. 
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cbanges  his  silk  waistdotfa,  if  he  has  worn  it>  for  a  cotton  waistcloth, 
and  sits  in  his  office  doing  business  till  eleven.  He  dines  with  some 
male  friends  or  near  relations^  chews  betelnot  and  leaves^  and 
deefpB  for  an  hour  or  two^  awakes  about  two^  washes  his  hands  and 
face,  dresses  and  sits  in  his  office,  and,  towards  evening,  goes  to  look 
after  his  estate  or  to  walk.  He  comes  back  about  six^  washes, 
puts  on  a  silk  waistcloth^  prays,  chants,  sups,  and  goes  to  bed  about 
tea.  Middle-class  Brdhmans  may  be  divided  into  grahasths  or 
laymen  and  bhikshuks  or  clerics.  Lay  Brdhmans  belong  to  two 
classes,  those  who  are  employed  as  clerks  in  Government  or 
traders'  offices  and  those  who  lend  money  or  manage  land  on  their 
own  accoQut.  A  Brdhman  clerk  in  the  service  of  Government  or 
of  a  trader  rises  at  six,  washes,  and  goes  to  market  to  buy  whatever 
is  wanted  in  the  house.  He  returns,  bathes  between  eight  and  nine, 
and,  after  repeating  prayers,  worshipping,  and  chanting  verses  for 
about  ten  minutes,  dines.  After  dinner  he  chews  betelnut  and 
leaves,  dresses,  and  goes  to  office.  He  comes  back  at  six,  generally 
reads  a  newspaper,  or  sits  talking,  washes,  repeats  Sanskrit  prayers 
for  ten  minutes,  and  sups  at  or  after  seven.  After  supper  he  chews 
betelnut  and  leaves,  smokes  tobacco,  and  sometimes  plays  chess  or 
cards.  He  goes  to  bed  about  ten.  Middle-class  lay  Brdhmans, 
who  are  not  in  service,  are  generally  landowners  and  moneylenders. 
A  man  of  this  class  rises  about  six,  washes,  and  sits  on  his  veranda 
chewing  betelnut  betel  leaves  and  tobacco,  and  doing  business. 
He  bathes  at  nine,  worships,  and  again  sits  on  the  veranda  doing 
business.  About  noon  he  goes  into  the  house,  dines,  sleeps  for  an 
hour  or  for  two  hours  at  the  most,  and  again  sits  in  the  veranda 
till  four.  He  then  goes  to  look  after  his  property,  and,  after 
visiting  a  temple,  returns  at  dark ;  about  an  hour  later  he  sups  and 
goes  to  bed  about  ten.  A  priestly  or  bhikshuk  Br&hmau  rises  earlier 
than  a  lay  Br&hman,  washes,  and  finishes  his  prayers  and  worship 
by  seven.  If  he  has  anythiuK  to  buy,  any  food  to  beg,  any  enquiry 
to  make  about  a  dinner,  or  ii  he  has  friends  or  relations  to  see,  he 
goes  out;  if  not  he  sits  repeating  the  Yeds  or  reading  Purdns  till 
nine.  About  ten  he  washes,  and  putting  on  a  silk  waistcloth 
makes  offerings  of  water,  cooked  rice,  and  flowers  to  fire  and  to 
gods,  and  dines.  He  dries  his  hands  and  mouth,  with  a  towel 
which  he  always  carries  in  his  hand  or  across  his  shoulder,  and 
chews  betelnut  and  betel  leaves.  About  noon  he  goes  to  sleep,  and 
wakening  about  two  washes  and  sits  reading  his  sacred  books.  At 
five  he  goes  out^  visits  a  temple,  and  returns  at  sunset.  After  his 
retam  he  repeats  prayers  and  other  verses,  till  about  seven  j  he 
then  sups  and  either  sits  talking  or  reading  some  sacred  book  and 
retires  at  ten.  Poor  Brdhmans  may  be  divided  into  priests  and 
heggars.  These  rise  at  five,  bathe,  and  put  on  a  fresh  or  woollen 
waistq^oth  and  repeat  Sanskrit  prayers  till  about  seven.  When 
his  prayers  are  over  he  marks  his  brow  with  the  tilak  or  sect-mark 
and  goes  out,  the  beggar  to  beg,  the  family  priest  to  his  patrons' 
honses,  where  he  worsUps  the  house  gods,  and  helps  the  family  if  any 
marriage,  thread  ceremony,  or  other  important  &jauly  business  is  on 
hand.  13ieir  dinner  hour  is  not  fixed ;  it  is  generallv  about  twelve. 
A  begging  Br&hman  does  not  always  dine  at  home,  but  whether  he 
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dines  late  or  early  at  home  or  abroad  lie  never  misses  his  midday 
sleep.  Generally  after  meals  priests  gather  at  a  fixed  place,  and 
repeat  Vedic  texts  or  talk  on  various  subjects,  and  receive  invitations 
to  dinner  for  the  next  day.  They  return  home  after  sunset,  repeat 
prayers,  dine,  and  go  to  bed  about  nine. 

A  rich  woman  rises  before  her  husband,  and  after  nursing  her 

child  if  she  has  a  young  child,  hands  it  to   her   servant,  who   is 

generally   of  the  Mardtha  caste.     She  bows  before  the  basil  plant 

and  to  the  sun,  washes^  and  repeats  verses.     She  next  gives  orders  to 

the  cook  who  is  generally  a  man,  and  to  other  household  servants  who 

are  generally  women,  has  her  hair  combed,  and  bathes.^    After  her 

bath  she  puts  on  a  fresh  robe  and  bodice,  worships  the  basil  plant 

and  other  house  gods,  and  reads  a  chapter  of  some  sacred  Mardthi 

book.    She  superintends  the  cooking  of  the  midday  meal,  and  when 

the   men  have  begun  to   eat   dines   in  a  separate  room.      When 

her  meal  is  over  she  sleeps  for  about  two  hours,  and  after  wakening 

sits   talking  with  neighbours  or  relations.     About  five,   she  visits 

a  temple  for  a  few  minutes  and  on  her  return  looks  to  the  cooking 

of  the  evening  meal,  and,  when  supper  is  over,  goes  to  bed  at  ten, 

A  middle-class  woman,  like  a  rich  woman,  rises  before  her  husband^ 

bows   to   the    sweet  basil    plant,   and  washes.       She  sweeps   the 

cooking  room,  puts  the  vessels  in  order,  kindles  a  fire,  and  sets  a 

pot  of  cold  water  over  it      She  sweeps  the  god-room,  prepares 

lights,  arranges  vessels  and  flowers,  and,  taking  the  pot  from  the 

fire,  bathes.     After  bathing  and  combing  her  hair  she  begins  to 

cook.     When  dinner  is  ready  she  serves  it  to  her  husband  and  other 

male  members  of  the  family  in  the  women's  hall,  and  to  the  women 

of  the  family  in  or  near  the  cook-room.     After  they  have  finished 

she  takes  her  own  dinner.    She  cowdungs  the  cook-room,  sleeps 

half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  sets  to  cleaning  rice,  cutting  vegetables^ 

sweeping,  and  cooking.     About  seven  or  eight  she  serves  supper, 

and,  after  the  men  of  the  house  have  finished,  she  herself  sups, 

cowdungs  the  cook-room,  and  goes  to  bed  after  ten.     The  life  of 

a  poor   woman  is  the  same  as  the  life  of  a  middle-class  woman^ 

except  that  as  she  has  all  the  housework  to  do  she  has  little  leisure 

from  dawn  till  ten  at  night.     Occasionally  she  is  able  to  rest 

between  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon  when  she  chats  with  her 

neighbours  or  goes  to  hear  a  preacher.     With  her  neighbours  her 

talk  is  of  her  troubles  and  worries  and  about  her  children,  how  she 

is  to  clothe  them  and  how  her  husband  can  ever  get  money  enough 


^  The  strictness  of  the  rule  that  certain  articles  in  a  house  may  be  touched  and 
certain  articles  may  not  be  touched  by  a  middle-class  or  Shudra  servant  complicates 
the  arrangements  in  a  Br&hman  household.  A  Kunbi  servant  cannot  go  to  the  sod- 
room,  kitchen,  and  dining  room  of  the  house.  He  may  touch  bedding  and  wooUen 
clothes ;  he  may  not  touch  fresh  homewashed  cotton  clothes.  He  may  touch  dry 
grain  ;  he  can  touch  no  grain  that  is  wet.  These  rules  are  puzzling  and  much  care  is 
required  in  teaching  and  learning  them.  Even  BrAhman  servants  are  hampered  by 
rules.  When  they  have  bathed  and  put  on  wooUen,  flax,  or  silk  clothes  they  are 
pure  and  can  touch  anything.  They  become  impure  if  they  touch  anything  impure 
such  as  bedding  or  such  wearing  apparel  as  a  coat  or  a  turban.  If  they  touch  a 
shoe  or  a  piece  of  leather  they  have  to  bathe.  A  schoolboy  after  his  bath  has  to  get 
a  servant  or  a  younfi^  brother  or  sister  to  turn  the  pages  of  his  leather-covered  lohool 
book,    Mr.  M.  M.  Kunte. 
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to  marry  them.     Either  at  a  pond  or  a  river  bank  she  has  to  wash 
all  the  cotton  clothes  and  occasionally  the  woollen  and  silk  clothes 
which  her  husband  and.  children  used  the  day  beforcj  and  carries 
back  to  the  honse  a  pitcher  full  of  water  which  she  rests  on  her 
right  hip.     So  important  a  part  is  this  of  their  daily  life  that^  when 
they  meet,  the  poorer  Br&hman  women  ask  each  other  if  their  day's 
washing  and  water-drawing  is  over.     The  husband  milks  the  cow 
if  there  is  a  cow,  and  the  wife  warms  the  milk,  puts  a  little  whey 
into  it,  and  turns  it  into  curds.     The  curds  are  churned  into  whey  or 
buttermilk,  the  buttermilk  is  kept,  and  the  butter  is  clarified  into 
gki.     As  all  these  operations  are  pure  the  churning  pole  and  strings 
cannot  be  touched  freely  by  any  person  except  the  mother  and  the 
wife  to  whom  the  management  of  the  dairy  always  belongs.     The 
washings  of  the  cooking  vessels,  broken  pieces  of  food,  the  cleanings 
of  graiu,  and  the  remains  of  uncooked  vegetables  are  gathered  in 
a  vessel  and  kept  in  a  comer,  and  form  part  of  the  cow's  food. 
When  a  boy  becomes  five  years  old  his  life  begins  to  be  ordered 
by  regular  hours.    He  rises  about  six,  his  face  is  washed  and  he  is 
taught  to  repeat  verses  in  praise  of  the  sun  and  other  gods,  and  to 
bow  to  them.     About  seven  he  has  a  dish  of  rice-porridge  and 
milk,  or  bread  and  milk.      About  eight  or  nine  he  is  bathed  in 
warm  water  and  dines  with  his  father  about  noon.     After  dinner 
he  sleeps  for  about  two  hours  when  he  gets  some  sweetmeats  or 
milk  and  bread.     About  four  he  is  taken  out  and  brought  home 
between  five  and  six,  and,  after  eating  some  milk  and  bread,  is  sent 
to  bed.    When  about  six  years  old  a  boy  is  generally  sent  to  school. 
He  now  rises  at  five,  his  face  is  washed,  and  he  gets  some  bread 
and   milk   and  is  taken  to   school.       He  returns  at  ten  and  is 
bathed  and   sandal  is  rubbed  on   his  brow.       He   dines    about 
eleven  with  his  father  and  after  dinner  takes  a  nap.    He  rises 
about  twelve  or  one,  eats   sweetmeats,  and  is  taken  to  school, 
and  brought  back  at  six.      He  sups  before  seven  and  goes  to  bed 
soon  after.   Except  that  he  has  less  milk  and  few  or  no  sweetmeats 
the  daily  life  of  a  middle-class  and  of  a  poor  boy  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  a  rich  man's  son.     The  daily  life  of  a  rich  man's 
daughter  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  his  son.    A  few  middle-class 
families,  like  the  rich,  send  their  girls  to  Rchool,  while  the  poor  and 
a  few  of  the  middle-class  girls  help  their  mothers  in  housework  and 
pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in  play. 

Chitpdvans  are  either  Apastambas  or  Big^edis,  that  is  their 
rites  are  regulated  either  by  texts  written  by  the  sage  Apastamba 
of  the  S[rishna  or  Black  Yajurved  or  they  are  regulated  by  the  text 
of  the  Rigved.  Apastamba  and  Rigvedi  Chitp^vans  intermarry* 
They  are  Sm&rts  that  is  followers  of  Shankardch&rya  who  hold  the 
doctrine  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are  one.^  They  worship  Shiv, 
Vishnu,  and  other  gods,  and  observe  the  regular  Br^hmanic  fasts  and 
feasts*    Their  priests,  who  belong  to  their  own  caste,  spend  most  of 
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^  The  origiiial  ShankATichirya,  who  was  AK&mburi  Brahman  of  the  Malabo  Coast, 
t^ielifeved  to  haTe  lived  about  a.d.  700.    He  has  been  sncceeded  by  thirty-three 
„  .jjilh  whoM  head-qaarte»  are  at  Sbrinfferi  ia  West  Maisor.    His  followers  are 
^Ad  eUafly  in  Western  and  Southern  India. 
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their  time  at  their  patrons  or  yajmdns.      The  family  priest  is  most 
useful  to  his  patron.     Besides  his  religious  duties  he  buys  articles 
wanted  by  the  ladies  of  his  patron's  family  and  helps  his  patron  in 
procuring  good  matches  for  his  children,  or  in  arranging  the  terms 
of  a  loan.     The  patron,  if  he  has  a  mind  for  it,  also  finds  his  priest  a 
ready  listener  or  talker  on  abstruse   subjects,  the  origin  of  life, 
the  force  that  made  and  moulds  the  world,  and  together  they  sigh 
over  the  thought  that  life  is  a  vain  show  and  that  their  share  of  the 
glitter  of  life  is  so  small.     Though  the  social  power  of  the  orthodox 
is  less  than  it  was,  and  though  among  the  younger  men  some  are 
careless  of  the  rules  of  caste,  the  hereditary  connection  between 
priest     and    patron    and   the    self-containedness  of    a    Brahman 
family  are  powers    strongly    opposed    to  change.     Families   who 
incline  to  leave  the  old  ways  are  often  forced  to  conform  by  the 
knowledge  that  innovators  find  great  diflSculty   in  marrying  their 
daughters  and  getting  wives  for  their  sons.     As  a  class,  Chitp^vans 
have  zealously  taken  to  the  study  of  English.     In  the  whole  of  the 
Poena  district  few  Chitpd,van  families  are  without  one  or  two  young 
men  who  know  some  English.     The  bulk  of  the  men  in  some  streets 
in  Poena  city  understand  English,  and  even  those  who  are  settled  in 
villages  as  husbandmen  take  care  to  secure  an  English  education  for 

their  sons.^ 

■ 

For  her  first  confinement  a  young  wife  generally  goes  to  her 
parents'  house.     When  labour  begins  the  girl  is  taken  to  a  warm  room 
whose  windows  have  been  closed  with  paper.  Great  anxiety  is  felt  that 
the  birth  should  happen  at  a  lucky  moment.  Should  the  child  be  bom 
in  an  unlucky  hour,  as  when  the  mul  naJcshatra  or  the  twenty-fourth 
constellation  is  in  the  ascendant,  it  is  believed  that  either  its  father 
or  its  mother  will  not  live  long.     When  the  woman  has  been  taken  to 
the  lying-in  room  a  midwife  is   sent  for,  and  if  the  woman  suffers 
severely  the  family  priest  is  called  to  read  the  verses  from  the  Veds 
and  Purd.ns  which  drive  away  evil  spirits,     Sesamum  oil  and  bent 
grass  or  dvrva  are  brought  and  handed  to  the  family  priest  or  any- 
elder  of  the  family,  who  holds  the  grass  in  the  oil  and  repeats  verses 
either  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  times  over  the  oil.     Some  of  the 
oil  is  then  given  to  the  woman  to  drink,  a  cow's  skull  is  hung  over 
her  head  in  the  room  or  laid  on  the  housetop,  and  the  rest  of  the 
oil  is  rubbed  on  her  body.     As  soon  as  it  is  born  the  child  is  laid 
in  a  winnowing  fan,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  in  hot  water, 
fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  room,  myrrh-incense  is  burnt,  an  iron  bar 
is  laid  on  the  threshold  of  the  lying-in  room,  and  an  earthen  jar 
filled  with  cow's  urine  with  a  branch  of  nim  leaves  floating  in  it  is 
set  at  the  entrance  of  the  lying-in  room.     To  prevent  evil  spirits 
coming  in  along  with  them  any  person  entering  the  room  must  take 
the  nim  twig  and  with  it  spriiJde  his  or  her  feet  with  the  nrine. 
When  the  father  of  the  child  hears  of  the  birth,  he  goes  to  the  house 
to  perform  the  jdtkarm  or  birth-ceremony.     When  he  reaches  the 
house  he  bathes  either  in  hot  or  cold  water  from  a  pot  in  which 
a  gold  ring  has  been    dropped,    and  washes  the  clothes  he  was 
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wearing  when  the  news  of  the  child's  birth  came  to  him.     The  person 
who  performs  a  birth  ceremony  is  considered  as  impure  as  the  person 
who  performs  a  death  ceremony.     In  case  the  father  suffers  from  - 
eome  grievous  malady  such  as  leprosy,   some  one  of  his  family 

Eerforms  the  rite.  Whether  the  father  performs  the  rite  or  not 
e  mast  bathe  and  wash  and  must  avoid  touching  any  one  until 
he  has  washed.  In  the  women's  hall  a  square  is  traced  with 
quarts  powder  and  two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in  the  square.  The 
&ther,  wearing  a  rich  silk  waistclofch^  bows  before  the  house  gods 
and  the  elders^  and  sits  on  the  stool  to  perform  the  birth  ceremony. 
Before  he  begins  he  pours  a  ladleful  of  water  on  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  saying,  '  I  throw  this  water 
to  cleanse  the  child  from  the  impurity  of  its  mother's  body.'  The 
mother  then  comes  from  the  lying-in  room  with  the  child  in  her  arms 
and  sits  on  the  stool  close  to  her  husband.  The  punyahavdchan  or 
holy  blessings,  mdtrika-pujan  or  mothers'  worship,  and  ndndishrddh 
or  joyful-event  spirit-worship,  are  performed.^  Then  the  father, 
taking  a  gold  ring,  passes  it  through  some  honey  and  clarified  butter 
which  are  laid  on  a  sandal-powdering  stone  and  lets  a  drop  fall 
into  the  child's  month.  He  touches  the  child's  shoulders  with  his 
right  hand,  and  presses  the  ring  in  his  left  hand  against  both  its  ears. 
He  repeats  verses,  smells  the  child's  head  three  times,  and  withdraws. 
The  midwife  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord  with  a  penknife  and  buries 
the  cord  outside  of  the  house.  The  father  takes  in  his  right  hand 
the  ring  and  some  cold  water,  and  sprinkles  the  water  on  the  wife's 
right  breast  who  after  this  may  begin  to  suckle  the  child.  A  present 
of  money  to  Brdhmans  ends  the  birth-ceremony.  A  Brdhman  is 
^igaged  fi*om  the  first  to  the  tenth  day  to  read  soothing  passages 
of  scripture  or  shdntipdths.  After  the  reading  is  over  he  daily  gives 
a  pinch  of  cowdung  ashes  which  are  rubbed  on  the  brow  both  of  the 
cluld  and  of  the  mother. 

Either  on  the  fifth  or  on  the  sixth  evening  after  a  birth  a 
ceremony  is  performed  called  the  shashthi-pvjan  or  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  Shashthi  that  is  Mother  Sixth.  An  elderly  woman 
draws  six  red  lines  on  the  wall  in  the  mother's  room,  and,  on  the 
gronnd  near  the  lines  traces  a  square  with  lines  of  quartz,  and  in 
the  square  sets  a  low  wooden  stool.  Six  small  heaps  of  rice  are 
laid  on  the  stool  and  a  betelnut  is  set  on  each  heap  in  honour 
of  Jivanti,  Kuhu,  Rdka,  Shashthi,  Sinivali,  and  Skanda,  and 
worshipped  by  the  women  of  the  house.  An  iron  weapon  is  kept 
near  the  god-betelnuts,  and  both  the  deities  and  the  weapon  are 
entreated  to  take  care  of  the  child.  Under  the  mother's  pillow  are 
laid  a  penknife,  a  cane,  and  some  leaves  of  narvel  Narvelia  zeylonica. 
At  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  mother's  room  are  set  two  pieces 
of  pricUy-pear  or  nivdung  and  some  live  coal  resting  on  rice  husks. 
CJooked  rice  is  served  on  a  plantain  leaf,  sprinkled  with  redpowder 
mustard  seed  and  udtd  pulse,  a  dough  lamp  is  placed  over  it,  and  the 
whole  is  carried  to  the  comer  of  the  street  for  the  evil  spirits  to  eat 
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and  be  pleased.     Although  the  family  is  held  impure  for  ten  days, 
the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  days  after  a  birth  are  considered 
lucky  tor  alms-giving  or  for  feeding  Brahmans  on  dishes  prepared 
without  water  or  fruit.     For  this  reason  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth, 
a  feast  is  given   to   relations,    friends,  and  bhikshuk  or   begging 
Brdhmans.     The  sixth  night  is  considered  dangerous  to  the  child. 
The  women  of  the  house  keep  awake  all  night  in  the  mother's 
room,  talking  and  singing  or  playing,  and  sometimes  a  Brahman  ia 
engaged  to  repeat  verses  or  read  soothing  lessons  or  shdntipdths  with 
the  object  of  driving  away  evil  spirits.     On  the  tenth  the  mother  is 
bathed,  the  walls  of  the  lying-in  room  are  cowdunged,  the  bathing- 
place  is  washed,  and  turmeric,  redpowder,  flowers,  and  a  lighted 
lamp  are  laid  near  or  over  it.    The  lap  of  the  midwife,  who  is  generally 
of  the  washerman  caste,  is  filled  with  rice,  betelnut,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
and  she  is  presented  with  a  robe  and  a  bodice  and  money.     On  the 
twelfth  day  the  ear-boring  or  karna-vedh  ceremony  is  performed. 
The  mother,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool 
in  a  square  traced  with  lines  of  quartz  powder.     The  goldsmith 
comes  with  two  gold  wires,  sits  in  front  of  the  mother,  and  pierces 
with  the  wires  first  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear  and  then  the  lobe  of 
the  left  ear,  and  withdraws  after  receiving  a  present  varying  from  a 
turbanto|cZ.(J  aima)  and  the  price  of  the  wires.    A  girl's  ear  is  bored 
in  five  places,  in  the  lobe,  twice  in  the  upper  cartilage,  on  the  tragus, 
and  the  concha  of  the  ear.    A  girl's  nose  is  bored  when  she  is  ayearor 
two  old.     The  hole  is  generally  made  in  the  left  nostril ;  but,  if  the 
child  is  the  subject  of  a  vow,  the  right  not  the  left  nostril  is  bored. 
If  a  boy  is  the  subject  of  a  vow  his  right  nostril  is  bored  and  a 
gold  ring  is  put  into  it.  The  father,  mother,  and  child  then  bathe,  and 
the  father  and  mother  with  the  child  in  her  arms  sit  on  two  low  wooden 
stools  set  in  a  square  of  lines.    After  the  punijdhavdchan  or  holy- 
day  blessing,  and  the  ndndishrdddha  or  joyful-event  spirit-worship, 
rice  grains  are  spread  in  a  silver  plate  and  the  name  of  the  family  god 
or  goddess  is  traced  with  the  gold  ring.     The  family  astrologer  comes 
with  the  child's  horoscope,  which  he  draws  out  at  his  house,  and  lays 
it  in  front  of  the  silver  plate.     The  horoscope  contains  four  names 
for  the  child ;  three  of  these  he  fixes  and  leaves  the  fourth  for  the 
parents  to  choose.     These  three  names  are  traced  on  the  grain  with 
the  ring,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  traced  the  name  of  the  family 
deity,  the  month,  and  the  ruling  planet.     Then  the  family  astrologer 
lays  the  ring  on  the  rice  and  the  whole  is  worshipped  with  sandal 
paste  and  flowers.     The  father  worships  the  astrologer  and  setting  the 
plate  on  his  right  knee  reads  out  the  names  loudly  so  that  the  persons 
near  may  hear  them.     The  astrologer  reads  out  the  horoscope  and 
calls  a  blessing  on  the  child's  head,  saying,  '  May  the  child  live  to  a 
good  old  age.'    A  feast  and  a  money  present  to  Br^mans  ends  the 
naming. 

A  cradle  is  hung  in  the  women's  hall  and  kinswomen  and  friends 
bring  a  plate  with  a  bodice,  a  cocoanut,  a  turmeric  root,  and 
a  betel  packet.  Two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  near  the  cradle  and 
the  mother  sits  with  the  child  in  her  arms  on  one  of  the  stools. 
An  elderly  married  woman  marks  the  child's  and  its  mother's  brows 
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with  redpowder^  and  another  woman  sitting  near  tlie  mother  takes 
the  child  in  her  arms.  A  woman  of  the  hoase  and  another  woman 
from  among  the  gnests  lay  in  the  mother^s  lap  a  cocoanntj  tnrmerioj 
and  redpowder^  and  fi^e  married  women  lay  the  child  in  the  cradle 
and  sing  songs.  A  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  the  mother  and 
child^  and  the  women  guests  retire  each  with  the  present  of  a  bodice 
and  a  cocoannt.  When  the  child  is  a  month  old  the  mother  goes  to 
the  house  well^  worships  it^  and  returns. 

During  the  fourth  month  if  the  child  is  a  boy^  the  sun-showing 
or  surydvalokan  is  performed;  in  the  fifth  the  earth-setting  or 
bhumyu  paveehan;  and  in  the  sixths  eighth^  tenths  or  twelfth 
month  the  food-tasting  or  annaprdahan.  In  the  case  of  a  girl 
the  sun-showings  the  earth-settings  and  the  food-tasting  are  all 
performed  at  the  same  time.  On  some  lucky  day  in  a  boy's 
fourth  month  a  quartz  square  is  traced  in  the  house  and  two  low 
wooden  stools  are  placed  in  a  line.  On  the  right  stool  the  father 
sits  and  on  the  left  stool  the  mother  sits  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 
After  the  punydhavdchan  or  holy-day  blessings  the  mother  goes 
out  of  the  house  followed  by  her  husband^  and  holding  her  child 
np  shows  it  to  the  Sun  praying  him  to  guard  it.  They  walk  to 
the  village  temple  and  presenting  the  god  with  a  packet  of  betel 
and  a  cocoanut  beg  him  to  be  kind  to  the  child.  On  their 
return  if  it  is  on  the  way  they  call  at  the  maternal  uncle^s  house,  where 
fruits  are  laid  in  the  mother's  lap  and  the  child  and  its  parents  are 
presented  with  clothes  and  ornaments.  On  returning  home  the 
husband  and  wife  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  and  water  is  waved 
over  the  head  of  the  child  and  thrown  away.  They  take  their  seats 
as  befora  The  father  fills  a  silver  or  gold  cup  with  sugared  milk 
mixed  with  curds  honey  and  butter,  and  sets  it  on  a  high  wooden 
stools  and  in  front  of  the  cup  lays  fifteen  pinches  of  rice  and  sets  a 
betelnnt  on  each  pinch  in  honour  of  Bhumi,  Chandra,  Shiv,  Surya, 
Vishnu,  and  the  ten  Dishds  or  Directions,  and  they  are  worshipped. 
Then  taking  the  child  on  his  knee,  with  its  head  to  the  south,  a 
gold  ring  is  passed  through  the  contents  of  the  cup  and  held  up,  and 
what  falls  from  the  ring  is  allowed  to  drop  into  the  child's  mouth. 
The  BriUimans  and  the  priest  are  given  money  and  retire.  A  carpet 
is  spread,  and  some  carpenter^s  tools,  pieces  of  cloth^  a  pen  ink-pot 
and  paper,  and  jewelry  are  laid  on  the  carpet  and,  to  find  out  what 
the  child  is  to  Decome,  he  is  laid  on  his  face  near  them  and  the 
first  thing  he  clutches  shows  to  what  calling  he  will  take  in  af ter- 
lifa 

A  child's  birthday  is  marked  by  several  observances.  In  the 
morning  the  father  bathes  in  warm  water  and  the  mother  and  child 
are  rubbed  with  sweet-smeUing  oils  and  powders  and  bathed  in  hot 
water.  A  square  is  traced  in  the  women's  hall,  and  three  low 
wooden  stools  are  set  in  the  square,  two  in  a  line  and  the  third  in 
front  of  them.  Eighteen  little  rice  heaps  are  piled  on  the  front 
stool  and  a  betelnnt  is  laid  on  each  heap.  One  of  the  betelnuts 
represents  the  family-deity  or  kuUdevta  ;  another  the  birth-star  deity 
or  janma-'nakshatra  devata ;  others  Ashvatth&ma,  Bali,  Bibhishan, 
Bbi^u^  flanumin,  Jamadagni^  Kripich&rya,  M&rkandeya,  Prajdpatij. 
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Pralh&d,  Bdm,  Shasthi,  Vighnesh,  and  Vyd,s ;  two  represent  tke 
father's  deceased  parents.  The  father  and  mother  with  the  child  in 
her  arms  take  their  seats  on  the  two  stools  and  a  married  woman 
marks  the  child's  brow  with  red  powder.  The  house  gods  and  the 
elders  are  bowed  to,  and,  with  their  lei^ve,  the  holy-day  blessing 
and  the  joyful-event  spirit- worship  are  performed,  and  the  eighteen 
deities  are  asked  to  give  the  child  a  long  life.  A  little  milk  mixed 
with  a  little  molasses  and  sesamum  seed  is  put  in  a  silver  cup,  and 
given  to  the  child  to  drink.  The  Brahmans  get  some  money  and  take 
their  leave,  and  the  day  ends  with  a  fesat.  On  this  day  the  father  ia 
forbidden  to  pare  his  nails,  to  pluck  out  any  hair,  or  to  quarrel  with 
or  sleep  with  his  wife. 

The  shaving  or  chaul  of  the  boy's  head  takes  place  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fifth  year,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  thread-girding. 
In  the  morning  of  the  shaving  day,  after  anointing  themselves  with 
oil,  the  father,  mother,  and  child  bathe,  and,  dressing  in  rich  clothes 
and  covering  themselves  with  shawls,  sit  in  a  line  in  a  quartz 
tracing.  The  usual  holy-day  blessing  and  joyful-event  spirit- 
worship  are  performed,  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit,  the  boy  is  seated  on 
the  knee  of  his  maternal  uncle  or  on  a  wooden  stool  set  in  a  square 
traced  with  lines  of  quartz,  and  the  barber  shaves  his  head  except 
the  top-knot.  The  barber  retires  after  receiving  a  present  varying 
from  a  turban  to  a  few  copper  coins.  The  boy  is  anointed  with 
sweet-smelling  oil  and  bathed  along  with  his  parents.  After  he  is 
dried,  ashes  from  the  saerificial  fij'e  are  rubbed  on  his  brow,  and  the 
ceremony  ends  with  a  feast  to  Brdhmans. 

Chitpdvans  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  when  they  are 
seven  to  ten  years  old.  The  boy's  father  goes  to  the  house  of  the 
family  astrologer  and  asks  him  to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  girding  the 
boy.  The  astrologer  refers  to  his  almanac  and  names  a  day  in  one 
of  the  five  sun-northening  or  waxing  months,  Mdgh  or  January- 
February,  Fdhjnn  or  February  -  March,  Chaitra  or  March -April, 
Vaishdkh  or  April -May,  and  Jyeshth  or  May- June.  If  the  boy  was 
born  on  one  of  the  five  northening  months  the  astrologer  must  avoid 
his  birth-month,  and  if  the  boy  is  the  jyeshth  or  eldest  of  his  family 
the  astrologer  must  avoid  the  month  of  Jyeshth  or  May- June.  The 
thread-girding  always  takes  place  between  six  in  the  morning 
and  noon ;  never  after  midday.  A  week  or  two  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  girding  the  near  relations  and  friends  are  told, 
and  during  the  interval  they  by  turns  feast  the  boy  and  his  parents. 
Drummers  and  pipers  are  sent  for  and  the  terms  on  which  they 
will  play  at  the  thread-girding  are  fixed,  a  booth  or  porch  is  built,  and 
invitation  cards  or  lagnachitia  are  sent  to  distant  relations.  To  invite 
the  caste  neighbours  the  boy's  parents  and  their  male  and  female 
relations  and  friends  start  accompanied  with  music.  Before  they 
start  they  ask  the  house  gods  to  attend  the  ceremony,  then  they 
ask  the  village  god,  and  then  their  relations  and  friends.  In  the 
booth  or  porch  an  earthen  altar  is  made  facing  the  west,  three  of  the 
boy^s  cubits  long,  three  broad,  and  one  high.  In  front  is  a  step  about 
a  span  square,  and  behind,  the  back  rises  about  eighteen  inches 
above  the  altar  in  three  six-inch  tiers,  each  narrower  than  the  tier 
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telowit,   Tho  whole  is  whitewashed.  A  day  before  tiiethread-girdinff 
thepunydkavdehan  or  holy-day  calling,  the  gh&na  or  rice-pounding 
and  the  devpratishtha  or  god-installing  are  performed  with  the  same 
detail  as  before  a  marriage.     On  the  morning  of  the  thread-girding 
day  the  boy  and   his  parents   bathe  and   the  ghatikdsthdpan  or 
iucky-honr  mstalhng,  and  patrihdpujan  or  birth-paper  worship  are 
performed  with    the    same    detail   as    before    a  marriage.     The 
mother's  feast  or  mdtnbhqjan  follows.     Twelve  low  wooden  stools 
are  set  m  a  row  and  twelve  nnmarried  thread-wearing  Brdhman 
lads  take  their  seats  on  the  stools.     At  one  end   of  the  row  are 
set  a  silver  dining  plate  and  a  lighted  lamp,   and  behind  them 
two   low   wooden   stools  on  which  the  boy  and  his    mother    sit. 
Dmner  is  served  and  all   dine,   the  boy   eating  from  the  same 
plate  with  his  mother.     When  the  meal  is  over  the  boy  goes  to  his 
lather,  fetches  silver  or  copper  coins,  and  presents  them  to  the 
twelve  Brahman  lads.     Then  a  quartz  square  is  traced  and  a  low 
wooden  stool  is  set  in  the  square.  The  boy  is  seated  on  the  stool,  and 
^  family  barber  shaves  his  head  and  retires  with  a  present  varying 
from  28.  (Ea  1)  -to  a  turban.     The  boy  is  rubbed  with  sweet  scents 
and  oils,  he  is  bathed,  his  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder,  and  he 
w  brought  into  the  house.     He  is  decked  with  ornaments  from 
head  to  foot,  a  rich  shawl  is  wrapped  round  his  body,  long  wreaths  of 
flowers  are  hung  from  his  head  over  his  chest  and  back  down  to 
his  knees ;  a  cocoanut  and  a  betel  packet  are  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  the  priest,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  leads  him  to  the  house  gods 
before  whom  he  lays  the  betel  packet  and  makes  a  bow.     He  is  led 
before  his  parents  and  other  elders  in  the  house  and  bows  to  them, 
and  is  then  taken  outside  and  bows  to  Brdhmans.    Two  low  wooden 
stools  are  set  on  the  altar  facing  each  other,  over  the  eastern  stool 
about  a  pound  of  rice  is  poured  and  the  boy  is  made  to  sit  upon  the 
rice ;  over  the  western  stool  no  rice  is  poured  and  on  it  the  boy's 
&ther  sits.  Bound  the  altar  are  spread  carpets  on  which  learned 
pandits  and  shdstris  sit  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar  the  rest 
of  the  guests  sit  leaning  on  pillows  and  cushions.     Behind  the  boy 
stands  his  sister  with  an  earthen  jngholding  water  covered  with  mango 
leaves  and  a  cocoanut,  and  his  mother  with  a  lighted  hanging  lamp. 
Some  male  relations  hold  between  the  boy  and  his  father  a  sheet  of 
unbleached  cotton  cloth  marked  with  red  lines,  and  the  family  priest 
fills  with  red  rice  the  hands  of  all  the  guests  both  men  and  women. 
The  astrologer  repeats  mangaldahtaks  or  lucky  verses.     When  the 
lucky  moment  comes  the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side,  the  boy  hands 
the  cocoanut  to  his  father,  and  lays  his  head  on  his  father's  feet. 
The  father  blesses  him,  and  the  guests  shower  rice  on  him,  and 
the  musicians  raise  a  bkst  of  music.     The  father  takes  the  boy  and 
seats  him  on  his  right  knee,  and  the  guests  withdraw  with  betel 
packets  and  a  cocoanut.     The  Brahman  priest  and  other  laymen 
throw  rice  over  the  boy's  head  and  seat  the  boy  on  a  low  stool  to  the 
fatfaer'a  right.    An  earthen  square  is  traced  in  front  of  the  father 
and    blades    of  sacred    grass   are    spread   over   it.      A    married 
woman  brings  a  live  coal  from  the  house  on  a  tile  and  lays  it  near 
the  altar.    The  nriest  blesses  the  coal  and  spreads  it  over  the  altar 
and  on  it  are  laid  pieces  of  cowdfing  cakes  and  firewood    Water  is 
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sprinkled  six  times  round  the  altar  and  rice  is  thrown  over  it.    The 
father  lays  a  few  blades  of  sacred  grass  between  himself  and  the 
fire.    A  cup  full  of  butter  is  placed  over  the  blades  of  grass  and 
other  blades  are  thrown  over  the  fire.     The  priest  keeps  near  him  a 
staff  or  dandkdsht  of  palas,  Butea  f  rondosa,  as  tall  as  the  upraised 
end  of  the  boy's  top-knot^  a  piece  of  deer  skin,  blades  of  sacred  or 
darhha  grass,  a  rope  of  munj  grass  long  enough  to  go  round  the 
boy^s  waist,  two  cotton  threads  one  for  the  boy's  waist  the  other  for 
his  neck,  a  sacred  thread  or  jdnve,  a  bamboo  basket   or  rovali,  four 
short  waistcloths  or  panchds  two  of  which  are  dyed  red,  and  four 
loincloths    or   langotis  of  which  two  are  of  silk   and  two  are  of 
cotton.     Of  the  two  cotton  threads,  the  priest  daubs  one  in  oil  and 
turmeric  and  ties  it  round  the  boy's  waist  and  gives  him  a  loincloth 
or   langoti  to  wear.     He  then  rolls  a  red  cloth  round  his  waist 
and  a  white  cloth  round  his  shoulders.     The  other  cotton  thread  is 
also  rubbed    with  oil  and  turmeric    and  the  bit  of  deer  skin  is 
passed  into  it  and   hung   on   the   left   shoulder  of  the  boy  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sacred  thread.     A  sacred  thread  is  also  hung  over 
his  left  shoulder  and  the  boy  is  made  to  pass  between  the  sacrificial 
fire  and   his  father.     A  wooden   stool  is   placed  near  his  father 
and  the  boy  is  seated  on  it  facing  east.      A    metal    water-pot, 
a  plate,    and  a  ladle   are   set  in   front  of   the  boy  and  he  sips 
water  thrice  from  the  pot  repeating  verses.     He  is  then  brought 
back  between  the  fire  and  his   father  and  takes  his  former  seat. 
The    fire    is   rekindled,   and  the  father  taking  the  boy    by  the 
hand,   goes    out    of  the  booth,  and  they  both  bow   to  the   sun. 
Then,   to  the  left  of  the  fire  or  Aom,   two    low  wooden   stools 
are  set,  and  the  father  and  son  stand  facing  one  another.     The 
father,  in  his  hollowed  hands,  takes  water,  a  betelnut,  and  copper 
or  silver,  and  pours  them  into  his  son's  hollowed  hands  and  the 
son  lets  them  fall  on  the  ground.     After  this  has  been  repeated 
three  times  they  again  take  their  seats  on  the  stools  placed  for 
them.     The    boy  tells  his    father  that  he  wishes    to    become  a 
Brdhman  and  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  verse. 
The  boy  holds  out  his  left  hand  and  covers  it  with  his  right,  and 
the  father  ties  his  two  hands  together  with  the  short  waistcloth 
that  was  wound  round  the  boy's  shoulders.     He  then  puts  his  left 
hand  under  and  his  right  hand  over  the  boy's  bound  hands,  and 
lays  them  all  on  the  boy's  right  knee.     Then  the  boy  and  his  father 
are  covered  with    a    shawl,    and  the  father  thrice  whispers  the 
sacred  verse  into  his  son's  right  ear,  and  he  repeats  it   after  his 
father.     That  no  one  else,  whether  Brahman  or  Shudra,  man   or 
woman,  may  hear  the  verse,  all  present  go  to  some  distance.     Then 
the  father  takes  off  the   shawl  and  frees  the  boy's  hands  and  the 
father  and  son  take  their  seats  in  front  of  the  fire.    Blessings  are 
asked  on  the  boy's  head  and  the  grass  string  or  munj  is  tied  with 
three  knots  round  the  boy  above  the  navel.     Thepalaa  staff  or 
dand  is  given  in  the  boy's  hands,  and  he  is  told  always  to  keep  it 
by  him  and  not  to  stir  without  taking  it  in  his  hand,  and  that  if  he 
meets  any  dangerous  animal  or  anything  that  causes  him  fear  he 
should  show  the  staff  and  the  cause  of  fear  will  vanish.     Then  the 
father  says  to  his  son  '  Up  to  this  yon  have  been  like  a  Shudra^  now 
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you  are  a  Br&lunan  and  a  Brahmacli£ri.   When  yon  go  ont  you  mnst 
behave  with  religious  exactness  or  achat ;  you  must  mb  dust  on  your 
hands  and  feet  before  washing  them ;  you  must  take  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  rinse,  your  mouth  with  it ;  you  must  bathe  twice  a  day, 
pray^  keep  alight  the  sacred  fire,  beg>  keep  awake  during  the  day, 
and  study  the  Yeds.'     Then  a  money  present  is  made  to  begging 
Brdhmans  and  the  rest  of   the  guests  are  feasted.     The  mother^s 
connection  with  her  soil  is  now  at  an  end,  so  she  too  dines ;  the 
&ther,  the  boy,   and  three   Br&hmans  fast  till   evening.     In   t}ie 
evening  the  bhikshdval  or  begging  comes.     The  boy  is  dressed 
in  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  and  a  cap,  and,  with  his  palas  staff  in  his 
hand,  goes  to  the  village  temple  accompanied  by  kinswomen  and 
witb  baskets  of  sweetmeats  and  music.     At  the  temple  the  boy 
places  a  cocoanut  before  the  god  and  bows,  and  all  return  with 
the  baskets  and  their  contents.     In  the  booth  a  low  wooden  stool 
is  placed  for  the  boy  to  stand  on.     His  feet  are  washed  and  his 
brow  is  marked  with  redpowder  and  sandal  paste.     The  bamboo 
basket  or  rovali  is  placed  in  his  right  hand  and  his  palas  staff  in  his 
left.     His  mother  takes  a  ladle,  puts  a  gold  wristlet  round  its 
handle,  fills  it  with  rice,  drops  a  rupee  or  two  in  the  rice,  and  telling 
the  women  who  surround  her  thskt  she  is  giving  alms  to  her  son, 
pours  the  contents  of  the  ladle  into  the  bamboo  basket.     The  other 
women  follow  and  present  the  boy  with  sugar  balls.     When  the 
almsgiving  is  over,  the  boy  hands  the  basket  to  the  priest   who 
takes  it  home  after  giving  some  of  the  sweetmeats  to  the  children 
who  are  present.     The  boy  bathes  and  the  family  priest,  sitting  in 
front  of  him  with  a  cup  dish  and  ladle,  teaches  him  the  twilight 
literally  the  joining  prayers  or  sandhya.     The  fire  is  kindled  and 
a  handful   of  rice    is  cooked  over  it  in  a  metal  vessel.     The  boy 
throws  three  pinches   of  cooked  rice    over  the  fire  and  the  rest 
is  kept  on  one  side.     Then   five  leaf-plates  are  served  for    the 
fettber,   the  son,  and  the  three  Br^mans  who  have  fasted  since 
morning.    The   rice  cooked  by  the    boy  is   served  to  the  three 
Br&hmans  by  a  married  woman.     On  the  second  and  third  days 
the  horn  fire  is  kindled  and  the  boy  is  taught  the  twilight  prayers 
or  sandhya.     On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  boy  is  bathed 
and  seated  on  a  stool  in  the  booth.     In  front  of  him  is  raised  an 
earthen  altar  or  vrinddvan  like  a  tulsi  pot,  and  a  branch  of  the 
wlaa  tree  or  a  blade  of  darhha  grass  is  planted  in  the  altar.     The 
boy  worships  the  plant,  and  taking  a    spouted    metal  water-pot 
or  aihishekpdtra  with  water  in   it  walks  thrice  round  the  altar 
spouting  the  water  in  an  unbroken  line.     Then  a  bodicecloth,  a 
looking  glass,  a  comb,  and  glass  bangles  are  laid  in  a  bamboo  basket 
near  the  earthen  pot,  and  the  boy  retires  with  a  low  bow.    The  boy 
then  makes  over  to  ^e  priest  the  loincloths,  the  staff,  the  deer  skin, 
the  sacred  thi*ead,  and  the  grass  ropes,  and  the  priest  presents  him 
with  new  ones  in  their  stead.    The  Br^mans  are  presented  with 
money  and  repeat  blessings  over  the  boy^s  head. 

Twelve  days  to  a  month  after  comeHthesamdv avian  or  pupil's  return. 
On  a  lacky  day  the  boy  is  bathed  and  an  earthen  altar  or  sthandil  is 
laised  in  the  booth.  In  front  of  the  altar  are  set  two  low  wooden 
Stools.    Near  the  stools  are  laid  shami  or  MimoBa  suma  leayes,  % 
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razor^  rice,  wheat,  sesamum,  and  pulse,  curds,  and  bullock's  dung.  The 
priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  and  feeds  it  with  butter.  The  boy  sits 
on  one  of  the  stools  and  his  parents  stand  behind  him  with  two  cups 
in  their  hands,  one  with  cold  water  the  other  with  hot  water.  The 
priest  holds  a  metal  plate  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boy's  head^ 
and  the  boy's  father,  with  a  cup  in  each  hand,  presses  the  boy's 
head  with  the  middle  part  of  both  his  hands  and  pours  the  water 
from  the  two  cups  in  one  spout  into  the  plate  held  by  the  priest 
without  letting  a  drop  of  water  fall  on  the  boy's  head.  The  priest 
pours  curds  into  the  plate,  and  the  father,  taking  some  curds  in  the 
four  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  rubs  them  in  a  line  on  the  boy's  head. 
He  begins  from  the  boy's  left  ear,  then  goes  to  his  left  cheek  down 
to  the  chin,  then  across  the  right  cheek  and  ear,  and  then  passes 
behind  the  head  to  the  left  ear  where  he  began.  This  he  repeats 
three  times.  Then  the  priest  holds  in  both  hands  blades  of  sacred 
grass  with  some  hairs  of  the  boy's  topknot  and  the  father  sheers  them 
in  two  with  a  razor  and  gives  them  into  the  boy's  hands.  The  priest 
drops  a  pinch  of  sesamum,  wheat,  rice,  udid,  and  ahami  leaves 
over  the  cut  hair  in  the  boy's  hands,  and  the  boy  gives  the  whole 
into  his  mother's  hands  who  throws  it  in  the  bullock's  dung.  This  is 
repeated  seven  times,  four  times  beginning  with  the  right  ear  and 
three  times  beginning  with  the  left  ear.  Then,  as  if  to  sharpen  the 
razor,  its  edge  is  touched  with  a  blade  of  sacred  grass  and  the  razor 
is  made  over  to  the  barber  with  the  water  from  the  plate.  The 
barber  shaves  the  boy's  head,  and  passes  the  razor  over  his  cheeks 
and  chin,  and  is  presented  with  a  new  handkerchief.  The 
sesamum  seed,  wheat,  and  rice,  and  about  1^.  (8  as,)  in  cash  are 
given  to  the  Brdhman  priest.  Karanj  Pongamia  glabra  seeds 
are  ground  and  rubbed  on  the  boy's  body,  and  he  is  bathed  and 
seated  on  a  low  stool  near  the  sacred  fire.  Sandal  paste  and 
redpowder  are  rubbed  on  his  brow,  redpowder  on  his  right 
cheek,  and  lampblack  on  his  left  cheek  and  on  both  his  eyes. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  waistcloth  and  two  sacred  threads  are  thrown 
round  his  shoulders  in  addition  to  the  thread  he  already  has  on. 
The  deer  skin  loincloth,  thepalas  staff,  the  munj  grass  rope  and  the 
old  sacred  thread  are  taken  off,  and  ho  is  dressed  in  a  coat,  shoes, 
and  turban;  flower  garlands  are  hung  from  his  head  and  round  his 
neck,  an  umbrella  is  placed  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  bamboo  stick  in 
his  right.  A  waistcloth  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders  and  the  priest 
advises  him  never  to  bathe  in  the  evening,  never  to  look  at  naked 
women,  to  commit  no  adultery,  never  to  run,  never  to  climb  a  tree, 
never  to  go  into  a  well,  never  to  swim  in  a  river.  He  ends, '  Up  to 
this  time  you  have  been  a  Brahmachdri,  now  you  are  a  sndtak  or 
householder.'  The  boy  bows  before  the  priest  and  the  priest  blesses 
him.  A  cocoanut  is  placed  in  the  boy's  hand  and  he  bows  before  the 
house  gods  and  before  his  parents  and  elders.  The  boy  then  ties 
wheat  flour  and  sweetmeats  in  a  waistcloth  or  pancha,  and  starts 
for  Benares  accompanied  by  relations,  friends,  and  music.  He  goes 
to  a  temple  and  lays  the  cocoanut  before  the  god.  The  priest  or  the 
1;>oy's  maternal  unple  or  some  other  relation  asks  him  where  he  is 
going;  he  says,  To  Benares.  They  advise  him  not  to  go  to  Benares 
wd  proioiae  that  if  he  will  go  home  they  will  find  him  a  wife.    He 
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takes  their  advice^  goes  home^  and  the  tliread-girding  ends  with  a 
feast 

Chitpivans  generally  marry  their  girls  between  six  and  ten  and 
Aeir  boys  between  ten  and  twenty.  In  choosing  a  husband  for  the 
girl  the  boy  shonld  as  far  as  possible  belong  to  a  respectable  and 
well-to-do  family,  be  intelligent^  goodlooking^  and  a  little  older 
than  the  girl.     Among  rich  and  middle-class  families  there  are  other 

toints  which  generally  inflaence  a  girPs  parents  in  the  choice  of  a 
nsband.  Among  poor  families^  though  this  is  not  always  the  case^ 
money  is  wanted  and  wealth  in  a  son-m-law  outweighs  suitableness 
of  age,  good  looks,  or  intelligence.  The  fathers  of  dull  or  ill-behaved 
sons,  unless  they  are  very  rich,  have  to  spend  £30  to  £40  (Bs.  300- 
400)  before  they  can  get  them  married.  The  form  of  marriage  in 
use  among  the  Chitpdvans  is  the  Brahma  vivdha  or  Brahma  wedding. 
According  to  this  form  of  wedding  besides  a  dower  the  bridegroom 
receives  presents  with  his  wife. 

In  rich  families  who  have  a  daughter  to  marry  the  women  of  the 
house,  after  consulting  the  men,  send  for  the  priest,^  and  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  house  bands  him  the  girFs  horoscope,  and  naming  the 
boy's  father  or  an  elder  of  the  &mily,  asks  the  priest  to  go  to  his 
house  and  offer  the  girl  in  marriage.      When  he  reaches  the  boy's 
house,  the  priest  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  mat  or  carpet 
in  the  women's  hall  or  in  the  veranda,  and  the  boy's  father,  after 
hearing  from  the  priest  why  he  came,  goes  into  the  house  and  tells 
the  women  that  a  priest  has  come  with  the  horoscope  of  such  and 
such  a  person's  daughter.      The  boy's  father  takes  the  horoscope 
and  asks  the  priest  to  call  for  an  answer  in  three  or  four  days. 
After  a  day  or  two  the  boy'fr  &ther,  if  he  is  a  rich  man,  sends  his 
priest  or  some  male  relation  to  see  the  girl  at  her  father's.     He 
tells    the   envoy  if  the    girl    is    handsome  to  ask  £20    to  £30 
(Rs.  200  -  300) ;   if  she   is  ordinary  looking   to    ask  £30  to  £50 
(Bs.  300-500) ;  and  if  she  is  ugly  not  to  refuse  her  but  to  ask  more  than 
the  parents  can  giva     The  priest  goes  to  the  girl's  house,  tells  her 
father  why  he  has  come,  and  asks  if  he  may  see  the  girL    The  &ther 
goes  inside,  tells  his  wife  that  so  and  so's  priest  has  come  to  see  the 
giri,  and  goes  out  and  sits  by  the  priest.      The  girl  comes  and  the 
priest  asks  how  many  brothers  she  has,  what  are  their  names,  what 
18  her  &ther's  name,  whether  she  has  dined,  and  what  she  has  had 
for  dinner.     If  the  girl  answers  clearly,  the  priest  remarks  under 
his  breath,  but  so  that  the  father  may  hear, '  Yes,  she  will  reach  the 
hoy%  shoulder;  that  is  welL'    Then  the  girl  goes  into  the  house  and 
the  priest  tells  her  &ther  that  he  approves  of  the  girl  and  that  if  he 
will  get  so  much  money  his  master  will  take  her  in  marriage  for  his 
son.     After  some  talk 'the  sum  of  money  is  settled  and  the  priest 
goes  back  and  tells  his  master.      In  middle-class  families,  after 
consulting   his   house  people,   the  father,   taking  his   daughter's 
horoscope,  ^oes  to  the  boy's  father  ^nd  offers  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  boy's  mther  says.  Tunes  are  hard ;  I  must  have  money,  not  less 
than  £50  (Rs.  600),  as  my  son  is  clever  and  holds  a  good  position. 
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Or  he  says  he  will  send  some  one  to  see  the  girl,  and  will  let  the 
father  know  how  much  money  he  wants.  A  poor  Chitpdvan  who 
is  willing  to  take  money  for  his  daughter  has  not  to  look  out  for 
a  husband.  Men  in  want  of  wives  go  about  with  money  in  their 
hands  searching  for  girls.  There  is  no  want  of  suitors  and  the 
girl's  father  makes  the  best  bargain  he  can  looking  to  the  age  of 
the  suitor  and  to  the  amount  of  money  he  promises.  In  proof 
that  he  has  accepted  an  offer  the  girFs  father  hands  the  boy's 
father  a  cocoanut.  A  day  or  two  after  the  offer  has  been  accepted 
the  father's  relations  and  family  priests  go  to  an  astrologer.  They 
hand  him  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  horoscopes  and  ask  the  astrologer 
to  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  horoscopes  to  prevent 
marriage.  When  the  boy's  father  is  anxious  to  get  the  girl  as  a 
wife  for  his  son  he  tells  the  astrologer  to  do  his  best  to  see  that  the 
stars  agree,  and  the  astrologer  decides  for  the  wedding.  Other 
fathers  again  are  anxious  about  the  stars  or  are  not  anxious  for  the 
match  and  they  ask  the  astrologer  to  examine  the  horoscopes  closely 
and  are  not  satisfied  until  the  horoscopes  are  found  to  agree  in  all 
points.  After  the  astrologer  has  given  his  decision  each  of  the 
fathers  pays  him  \\d,  to  2«.  (1  anna  -  Be.  1)  and  a  cocoanut^  bows  to 
him  and  withdraws. 

If  the  astrologer  finds  in  favour  of  the  wedding  preparations  are  at 
once  begun.  The  first  thing  the  father  does  after  the  horoscopes 
have  been  compared  is  to  prepare  two  lists,  one  of  sundry  articles  the 
other  of  clothes.  He  heads  the  list  of  sundries  with  Shri  that  is 
praise  of  Ganesh,  and  starts  the  list  with  turmeric  ajid  redpowder 
or  haladkunkuy  for  these  are  lucky  articles.^  The  list  of  clothes 
includes  silk  and  cotton  waistcloths,  robes,  bodices,  shouldercloths, 
and  turbans.  They  hire  men  and  women  servants  to  clean  the 
house,  to  grind  grain,  and  to  do  other  house  work.  With  the  help 
of  neighbours  and  kinswomen,  the  women  make  sweetmeats  wafer 
biscuits  and  other  dishes,  always  taking  care  to  begin  the  baking 
on  a  lucky  day  which  the  family  priest  tells  them.  The  grain  and 
pulse  grinding  must  also  be  begun  on  a  lucky  day.  A  couple  of 
handmills  are  cleaned,  and  five  married  women,  whose  fathers 
and  mothers-in-law  are  alive,  touch  the  mill  with  lime  in  five 
places,  and  laying  before  each  handmill  a  betelnut  and  five  betel 
leaves  tie  mango  leaves  to  them.  The  five  married  women  grind 
about  five  handfuls  of  rice  and  sing  songs  in  praise  of  the  boy  and 
girl.  The  rest  of  the  rice  is  ground  by  the  servants.  The  five 
married  women  also  grind  a  little  wheat  and  udid  pulse  singing 
songs. 

Musicians,  who  are  generally  Hindus  of  the  Nhdvi  and  Ohadshi 
castes,  playing  on  the  drum  and  pipe,  are  next  sent  for.  A. 
bargain  is  made  with  them  to  play  music  for  five  days  at  the 
house  for  a  certain  sum,  and  a  betelnut  is  given  to  each  of  them  to 


1  The  other  articles  are  :  Butter,  sugar,  oil,  molasses,  rice,  wheat,  peas,  split  gram, 
tur^  betelnut,  thread,  doves,  nutmeff,  cardamoms,  redpowder  or  guldlj  cocoaiiutB« 
diy  cocoa- kernel,  spices,  scented  ou,  rosewater,  coir  twine,  palm  leaves,  rafters, 
turmeric,  and  bamboo  baskets. 
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seal  the  bargaiiL  Tbe  nsnal  rates  are  2«.  to  6s.  (Rs.  1  -8)  a  day  to  the 
dram  beaters  or  tdsekaris,  and  Is.  to  4s,  (8(M.-Bs«  2)  a  daj  to  the 
pipers  or  sandis. 

The  bailding  of  the  marriage  porch  or  booth  is  begnn  two  to  twenty 
days  before  the  wedding.   It  costs  2s.  to  £20  (Bs.1-200).   On  the  day 
before  he  begins  to  bnild  the  host  sends  his  priest  to  an  astrologer 
to  find  what  is  the  best  time  to  begin.    An  honr  or  so  before 
tiie  appointed  time  the  priest  goes  to  his  master's  and  begins  to  get 
things  ready.    He  takes  a  metal  plate,  lays  in  it  rice  grains,  sandal 
powder,  frankincense,  camphor,  a  lighted  lamp,  sugar,  flowers,  and 
redpowder.     Outside  of  the  house  he  orders  a  hole  to  be  dug,  and 
near  the  hole  he  sets  two  low  wooden  stools  facing  each  other,  one 
for  himself  the  other  for  his  master.     Some  metal  water-pots  of 
the  kinds  called  tdmbya  and  panchpdtri  are  filled  with  water.     The 
master  dressed  in  a  silk   waistcloth  takes  his  seat  on  one  stool,  and 
the  priest,  sitting  in  front  of  him  on  the  other,  repeats  texts  and 
the  host  worships.      He  traces  a  quartz   square  in  front  of  the 
bamboo   or  wood    post   which  is  to  form  the    chief  post  of  the 
booth,  offers  a  pinch  of  sugar,  and  asks  the  god  of  the  booth  to 
be  kindly.  The  boy's  father  with  his  priest  and  a  couple  of  relations 
goes  to  the  girFs  with  a  flower  garland,   sugar,  and  if  well-to-do 
gold  or  silver  ornaments.     At  the  girl's,  with  his  companions  he 
sits  on  a  carpet  or  mat,  and  the  astrologer,  consulting  both  the  boy's 
and  the  girl's  horoscopes,  finds  a  lucky  moment  for  holding  the 
wedding.      The   girl  is    made  to    stand  in    front  of  her  father's 
house  gods,  her  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder,  a  flower  garland  is 
pot  on  her  head,  and  an  ornament  is  put  on  her  person.     Sugar  ia 
handed  round  and  the  company  retires. 

The  head  of  the  house  writes  a  letter  asking  the  house  and  the 
family  gods  to  be  present  during  the  marriage  festivities.  He 
marks  it  with  redpowder  and  places  it  in  the  god -house  or  devhdra. 
To  ask  guests  to  the  wedding,  near  of  kin  both  men  and 
women,  come  the  day  before  the  wedding  and  stay  five  days. 
Sometimes  the  girl's  people  ask  the  guests  by  themselves  and  the 
boy's  people  by  themselves  in  a  different  party.  But  generally 
one  party  goes  to  the  house  of  the  other  and  the  two  parties 
join  and  make  the  invitations  together.  The  formal  invitation  is 
known  as  aksJuU.  At  both  houses,  before  either  party  starts,  the 
priest  takes  two  silver  cups  and  fills  them  with  grains  of  rice  mixed 
with  redpowder ;  he  also  takes  a  bag  of  cocoanuts  and  betelnuts.  Of 
the  two  silver  cups  he  gives  one  to  one  of  the  women  who  is  to  go  with 
the  party  and  holds  the  other  in'  his  hands;  the  bag  he  gives 
to  one  of  the  servants  who  hangs  it  from  his  shoulder  falling  on 
his  back  or  side.  At  the  girl's  house,  if  it  has  been  arranged  that 
the  grirl's  party  are  to  call  at  the  boy's,  both  men  and  women 
dress  in  their  best,  and  to  hurry  them  the  priest  orders  the  musicians 
to  play.  Then  the  party  starts,  but  not  before  they  lay  a  few  grains 
of  coloured  rice  and  a  cocoanut  in  front  of  the  house  gods,  bow 
low  to  them,  and  ask  them  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  At  the 
same  time  the  priest  is  asked  to  attend  the  boundary-worship  and 
the  troth*plighting.  Then  the  partv  start,  accompanied  by  the, 
priestly  muaicians;  servantSj  a  couple  of  men  with  guns^  and  a  gaily 
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harnessed  horse.  First  go  the  men  with  gtins,  then  the  musicians 
followed  by  a  boy  on  horseback,  then  the  priest  with  the  silver 
cup  in  his  hands  containing  grains  of  red-coloured  rice,  then  the 
men,  behind  them  the  women,  and  last  a  couple  of  servants^ 
one  of  them  with  the  cocoanut  and  betelnut  bag  under  hia 
arm;  if  it  is  evening  there  are  a  couple  of  torch-bearers.  In 
this  way  they  go  to  the  boy's  house  where  the  men^  women, 
children,  and  priest  of  the  boy's  house  are  ready  to  start.  The  two 
parties  go  together  to  the  temple  of  Ganpati.  Here  the  men  and  the 
priests  enter  the  temple,  leave  a  pinch  of  coloured  rice  near  the  god, 
and  pray  him  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  booth  for  five  days  to 
ward  off  danger  and  trouble.  They  go  to  the  houses  of  kinspeople, 
friends,  and  acquaintances.  At  each  house  one  of  the  priests  laya 
a  few  grains  of  coloured  rice  in  the  host's  hands  and  naming  the 
house  and  the  day  asks  him  to  the  marriage.  The  women  go  into  the 
house,  lay  a  few  grains  in  an  elderly  woman's  hands,  and  invite  the 
family  to  the  wedding,  asking  some  to  the  dinners,  some  to  stay  for 
five  days,  and  some  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  ceremony.  If  they 
are  near  relations  the  inviters  are  given  two  cocoanuts,  which  are 
handed  to  the  servants ;  if  they  are  not  near  relations  they  leave  the 
house  after  having  given  the  invitation.  When  all  the  other  guests 
have  been  invited  their  masters  ask  the  priests  to  attend. 

Either  on  the  marriage  day  or  on  the  day  before,  a  stone  handmill, 
a  wooden  mortar,  and  a  couple  of  pestles  are  washed,  and  the  pestles 
are  tied  together  with  a  cotton  thread  and  hung  with  mango  leaves 
and  a  gold  neck  ornament  and  kept  in  some  secure  part  of  the 
house.  In  the  mortar  are  laid  four  pieces  of  turmeric  roots,  a 
bamboo  basket  with  rice,  a  new  date  mat,  and  a  winnowing  fan  with 
udid  pulse.  A  little  before  five  in  the  morning  or  at  eleven,  which- 
ever is  the  lucky  hour,  a  girl  or  two  is  sent  with  music  to  call  the 
women  guests.  In  the  women's  hall  a  square  is  traced  with  red- 
powder  and  three  low  wooden  stools  for  the  father  mother  and  son 
are  set  in  a  line,  covered  with  sacking,  and  a  fourth  is  set  for  the  priest 
at  some  distance  in  front.  The  priest  gives  into  the  father's  hands 
a  cocoanut,  a  betelnut,  and  two  leaves,  and  leads  the  way  followed 
by  the  father  mother  and  boy  to  the  family  gods  before  whom  the 
father  lays  the  cocoanut  and  betelnut  and  leaves  and  asks  if  he  may 
go  on  with  the  ceremony.  They  next  go  to  the  elder  guests  and 
ask  their  leave,  and  when  the  elders  have  given  them  leave  take  their 
seats  on  the  three  stools.  The  priest  worships  Ganpati,  lays  on  the 
mat  in  front  of  the  father  a  handmill  to  whose  neck  the  father  ties 
a  couple  of  mango  leaves  and  marks  it  in  five  places  with  lime 
and  turmeric  powder.  Meanwhile  five  married  women  whose 
fathers  and  mothers-in-law  are  alive  rub  the  boy  and  his  father  and 
mother  with  sesamum  oil  and  sing  songs  while  the  father  fastens  the 
mango  leaves  to  the  grindstone.  When  the  grindstone  is  ready, 
the  father  grasps  the  bottom  of  the  handle,  the  mother  grasps  it 
holding  her  hand  further  up  the  handle  than  the  father,  and  the 
boy  grasps  it  holding  his  hand  further  up  than  the  mother.  Thea 
the  women  drop  in  the  udid  pulse  and  the  three  give  the  stone  a 
few  turns.  After  they  have  ground  a  little  of  the  pulse,  the  father 
mother  and  boy  leave  their  seats,  and  the  five  married  women  grind 
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the  paLse  into  fine  powder  Binging  songs  in  praise  of  the  boy  and 
ffirl.  Next  the  bamboo  basket^  to  which  a  silk  bodice  has  been  tied^ 
18  bronght  filled  with  rice.  Mango  leaves  are  tied  to  the  pestles, 
and  the  &ther  mother  and  son  and  the  five  married  women  help  in 
ponnding  the  rice.  After  a  little  pounding  the  married  women  are 
offered  a  Uttle  sugar  or  molasses  and  the  pestles  are  put  back  in 
their  places,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  strike  against  each 
other,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  knocking  of  pestles  causes  confusion 
and  quarrels  in  a  bouse.  The  hands  of  five  married  women  are 
rubbed  with  turmeric,  their  brows  are  touched  with  redpowder, 
flowers  are  stuck  in  their  hair,  and  the  parents  bow  before  them. 

At  the  boy's  house  a  quartz  square  is  traced  in  the  women's  hall  and 
a  stool  is  set  inside  of  the  square,  and  the  boy  is  seated  on  the  stool 
with  his  legs  resting  on  the  ground.  A  cup  containing  turmeric 
powder  is  given  to  the  boy's  mother  who  pours  scented  oil  into  it  and 
either  herself  or  the  boy's  sister  takes  a  mango  leaf,  places  a  betelnut 
over  it,  and  holding  the  leaf  with  both  her  hands,  dips  the  end  of 
the  leaf  into  the  cup  and  with  it  five  times  touches  the  boy's 
feet,  knees,  shoulders,  and  head.  This  is  repeated  five  times  by 
each  of  the  four  other  married  women.  After  they  have  done,  the 
sister  or  any  one  of  the  five  women  rubs  the  boy's  body  with 
turmeric,  and  taking  him  near  the  door  of  the  booth,  seats  him  on  a 
stool,  and  bathes  him.  When  his  bath  is  over  the  boy  goes  into  the 
house  and  puts  on  a  fresh  waistcloth.  They  now  make  ready  to 
carry  to  the  girl  what  remains  of  the  turmeric.  In  a  winnowing 
&n  a  married  woman  lays  a  pound  or  two  of  rice,  two  cccoanuts, 
some  betelnut  and  leaves,  cups  containing  turmeric  redpowder  and 
oil,  and  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  winnowing  fan  is  given  to  a 
servant  to  carry  on  his  head,  and  the  five  married  women  with  music 
accompany  her  to  the  girl's.  On  reaching  the  girl's  the  women  are 
received  and  seated  in  the  women's  hall.  The  girl  is  brought  out  and 
seated  on  a  stool  which  is  placed  in  a  square  tracing,  she  is  touched  as 
the  boy  was  touched  five  times  over  with  a  mango  leaf  dipped  in 
turmeric,  and  bathed  by  her  sister.  She  is  then  seated  on  another 
stool,  and  the  boy's  sister  presents  her  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  rubs 
her  hands  with  turmeric  and  her  brow  with  redpowder  and  fills  her 
lap  with  the  cocoannt  and  betelnut  and  grains  of  rice.  The  laps  of 
both  the  girl's  mother  and  sister  are  also  filled  and  the  guests  are 
presented  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  withdraw. 

The  nextceremony  isthejptint/dAat7dc^n  or  holy-day  blessing  which 
isalso  called  the  devaksthdpan  or  guardian-enshrining.  It  is  performed 
either  on  the  marriage  day  or  on  the  day  before  the  marriage.  About 
seven  in  the  morning,  both  at  the  girl's  and  at  the  boy's,  in  the  centre 
of  the  marriage  booth,  a  married  woman  traces  a  square,  and,  in  the 

Snare,  places  three  low  wooden  stools  in  a  line  covered  with  a  piece 
woollen  cloth,  a  blanket,  or  a  woollen  waistcloth.  A  fourth  stool 
is  set  in  front  of  the  three  and  a  fifth  to  the  left  for  the  priest.  When 
these  preparations  have  been  made  the  boy  and  his  parents  sit 
themselves  on  the  three  stools  and  the  priest  on  the  fifth  stool  to  the 
father's  left.  A  little  in  front  of  them  are  spread  carpets  and  mats 
on  which  begging  priests  or  bhikshuks  sit  Then  the  family  priest 
leaves  his  sttxu  and  brings  from  the  house  a  plate  contaiiung  a 
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number  of  articles  of  worship.^    On  the  stool  in  front  of  him  the 
father  places  a  basket   with  twenty-seven  small  heaps  of  rice  and  a 
betelnut  on  each  heap,  an  earthen  water -pot  or  avi^nulcalash  filled 
with  rice,  a  piece  of  a  tnrmeric  root,  a  copper  coin,  some  betelnuts,  a 
sweetmeat  ball,  and  an  earthen  jar  with  a  betelnut  and  a  copper 
coin  inside   and  its  mouth  closed  by  mango  leaves  and  a  cocoanut. 
Before  the  stool  on  which  these  articles  are  laid  is  set  a  dish,  a  water- 
pot,  and  a  cup  and   ladle.     When  everything   is  ready  the  priest 
goes  into  the  house  and  says,  ^  We  are  too  late;  the  worship  cannot 
be  finished  till  after  dark/    This  is  to  hurry  the  boy's  parents  who 
are  dressing  with  care  in  their  best  clothes.     The  father  comes  out 
in  a  silk  waistcloth,  a  shawl,  and  a   second  waistcloth  folded  round 
his  head ;  the  mother  in  a  silk  robe  and  bodice,  and  a  shawl  over 
her  shoulders ;  and  the  boy  in  a  silk  waistcloth  and  a  shouldercloth. 
If  the  mother  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  a  child  or  of  some  other 
near  relation  or  in  case  she  has  them  not,  wears  no  ornaments,  a  near 
kinswoman  among  the  guests  takes  off  some  of  her  own  ornaments 
and  in  spite  of  objections  makes  the  mother  wear  them.     When 
they  are  ready  the  priest  puts  in  the  father's  hand   a  cocoanut  and 
a  packet  of  betel  leaves,  and,  followed  by  the  father  the  mother  and 
the  son,  goes  to  the  household  gods.     The  father  lays  the  cocoanat 
and  betel  leaves  before  the  gods,  and  he  and  mother  and  the  the  boy 
bow  low  to  the  gods  and  ask  their  leave  to  go  on  with  the  ceremony. 
Then,  going  to  each  of  the  elders  of  the  family,  including  the  widows, 
the  priest  says,  They  are  come  to  ask  your  leave  to  perform  the 
ceremony  ;  and  the  father  and  mother  bow  before  them.     Then  they 
follow  the  priest  into  the  marriage  hall.  Before  taking  their  seats  they 
bow  to  the  begging  priests  who  muster  in  strength  and  have  taken  their 
seats  on  the  carpets  and  mats,  and  lastly  they  bow  to  the  family  priest. 
They  take  their    seats  amid  the  blessings  of  the  company.     The 
father  sits  on  the  first  stool,  the  mother  on  the  one  next  to  his  right, 
and  the  boy  on  the  third.  The  priest  repeats  verses  and  calls  the  name 
of  the  boy*s  sister,     ^e  comes  with  a  plate  containing  a  chaplet  of 
flowers,  a  leaf-cup  with  milk,  and  another  with  wet  redpowder  or 
jnnjar,  a  box    with  redpowder  mixed  with  cocoanut  oil  or  kunku,  a 
few  grains  of  rice,  and  a  lighted  brass  hanging  lamp.     She  takes  a 
pinch  of  redpowder  and  with  it  touches  the  priest's  brow,  sticks  a  few 
grains  of  rice  on  the  redpowder,  presents  him  with  a  cocoanut,  and 
waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  his  face.     Then  she  waves  the  lamp 
round  the  faces  of  a  few  of  the  leading  Brd»hmans,  then  round  the 
father  and  mother,  and  lastly  round  the  face  of  the  boy,  and  ties  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  round  his  head     Then  the  priest  blesses  the  boy's 
sister,  the  mother  waves  the  lighted  lamp  before  her  Jace,  the  father 
presents  her  with  a  cocoanut,  and  she  retires.   The  family  priest  places 
a  betelnut  in  a  leaf-cup  to  represent  Ganpati  and  asks   the  father 
to  worship   it,   while  he   and  the   begging   priests  repeat  verses, 


^  The  articles  are :  Bunches  of  mango  leaves,  one  round  bamboo  basket,  two 
bodicecloths,  two  or  three  pounds  of  rice,  thirty  to  thirty-five  betelnuts,  three 
metal  water-cups,  one  water-pot,  two  earthen  jars,  six  umbar  sticks  each  stick  roUed 
round  with  a  mango  leaf  and  tied  with  thread,  flowers,  sandal,  bent  grass,  curds, 
sacred  grass,  camphor,  frankincense,  and  some  coppers,  together  worth  28,  to  6s* 
(Bs.1-3). 
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and  with  his  httnd  motions  the  father  how  to  worship.  The 
father  takes  a  few  blades  of  bent  grass,  and  sprinkles  water  and 
sandal  powder  on  the  betelnnt  Ganpati,  throws  redpowder  grains  of 
rice  and  flowers  over  it,  waves  burning  camphor  frankincense  and 
a  lighted  lamp  round  it,  and  lays  sugar  before  it.  He  takes  one 
of  the  two  pots  with  the  cocoannt  stoppers,  touches  with  the  stopper 
his  own,  his  wife's,  and  the  boy's  head,  and  sets  the  pot  on  the 
gproond  as  before ;  he  takes  the  same  pot  a  second  time  and  a 
third  time,  touches  with  it  his  own  head  and  the  heads  of  his  wife 
and  son,  and  lays  it  on  the  ground.  He  goes  through  the^ 
same  performance  with  the  second  pot  which  he  went  through  with 
the  first.  All  the  while  the  family  priest  repeats  verses  and  the 
musicians  play  their  sambal  or  nagdra  drums  and  their  sur  and 
sanai  pipes.  Three  farthings  to  Sd.  (^-2  as.)  is  given  to  each  of 
the  begging  priests.  The  family  priest  calls  the  boy's  sister  and 
she  comes  carrying  a  lighted  lamp.  Then  they  go  into  the  house, 
the  girl  with  the  lamp  lighting  tne  way  followed  by  the  father  with 
a  flat  bamboo  basket,  his  wife  holding  the  earthen  jars,  and  the 
priest  with  a  water  cup  and  ladle.  When  they  reach  the  door  of 
the  god-room  the  girl  with  the  lamp  retires,  and  the  father  and 
mother  lay  the  basket  and  the  earthen  jars  before  the  house 
gods  on  a  raised  stool,  and  mark  the  gods  with  sandal  paste, 
and  bestrew  them  with  grains  of  rice  and  with  flowers.  The  boy 
goes  into  the  house  and  hangs  his  chaplet  and  marriage  coronet  on  a 
peg.  The  same  ceremony  with  the  same  details  is  performed  at  the 
fiprl's  house.  Planet-worship  or  grihamak  is  performed  with  the 
help  of  three  six  or  twelve  Br&hmans.  When  everything  is  ready 
for  the  worship  they  think  on  the  goA  Ganpati  and  the  worship  is 
begun.  A  leaf -plate  is  spread  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  on  the  leaf 
grains  of  rice  and  forty-one  betelnuts  are  laid  and  worshipped. 
The  &ther  purifies  himself  by  sprinkling  his  body  with  water 
dropped  from  a  blade  of  darbha  grass.  A  mound  or  altar  is  made 
of  sand  and  sprinkled  with  cowdung  and  water.  Fire,  which 
some  married  woman  brings  from  the  house,  is  set  on  the  mound, 
and  the  priest  fans  the  fire,  feeding  it  with  cowdung  cakes  and 
pieces  of  firewood  and  repeating  verses.  Next  comes  the  troth- 
plighting  or  vag-nischaya.  The  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's 
nouse  with  musicians,  kinspeople,  the  family  priest,  and  servants 
carrying  plates  filled  with  ornaments  and  other  articles.^  At  the 
girl's  they  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall  on  carpets,  the  begging 
and  lay  Br^hmans  always  sitting  apart.  After  the  guests  are 
seated  the  priests  from  both  houses  exchange  cocoanuts  and 
embrace.  After  the  priests  have  embraced,  the  fathers  embrace, 
and  then  the  elder  males  of  both  houses  exchange  cocoanuts  and 
embrace.     A  quartz  square  is  traced  in  the  marriage  hall  and  low 


^The  pUtM  contain  a  necklace  called  sari,  a  pair  of  wristlets  called  vdki,  and 
armlets  called  tode,  a  leaf -cup  containing  curds,  milk,  sugar,  molasses,  and  betelnut 
and  leaves,  cocoannts,  copper  and  silver  coins,  rice,  split  pulse,  two  roboe  and  bodices, 
a  headcdoth,  turmeric  powder  and  turmeric  roots,  two  small  metal  cups  with  red 
and  Mack  powder,  a  leaf-cup  with  sandal  powder,  man^o  leaves,  flowers,  a  cup  ladle 
and  platsL  sweetmeat  balls,  a  comb,  a  brass  pot  filled  with  oil,  a  brass  ladle,  wciiamwn 
•eed  or  HI,  cumin  seed  or /ire,  and  ooriander  seed  or  dhane. 
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wooden  stools  are  set  in  tlic  square.  The  girl's  father  sits  on  one 
stool.  Meanwhile  the  girl,  on  whose  brow  a  flower  garland  has  been 
fastened,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  piece  of  broadcloth  called 
aginjpdsoda,  is  led  by  her  sister  and  seated  on  the  stool  close  to  her 
father.  The  boy's  father  sits  in  front  of  them  with  priests  to  his  left 
repeating  verses.  The  girFs  fcither  worships  Varan  the  god  of  water. 
He  takes  a  leaf-plate  and  spreads  about  a  pound  of  rice  over  it.  He 
takes  a  copper  water-pot,  marks  it  in  five  places  with  sandal  powder, 
fills  it  with  cold  water,  drops  a  betelnut,  a  blade  of  bent  grass,  and  a 
silver  coin  into  it,  and  over  its  mouth  lays  a  bunch  of  mango  leaves. 
Over  the  bunch  of  leaves  he  lays  a  le  if-cup  filled  with  rice  and  on  the 
rice  a  betelnut.  To  the  betelnut,  as  representing  the  god  Varun,  he 
presents  sandal  paste,  flowers,  sugar,  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves, 
cocoanuts,  and  cash,  bums  frankincense,  and  waves  a  lighted  lamp. 
The  fathers  .mark  the  brows  of  their  priests  with  sandal  and  present 
them  with  turbans.  They  then  mark  one  another's  brows  with  sandal 
and  exchange  turbans.  Then  each  of  the  fathers  takes  five  betelnuts 
and  five  turmeric  roots,  and  the  girl's  father  ties  them  to  the  hem  of 
the  boy's  father's  waistcloth,  and  the  boy's  father  to  the  hem  of 
the  girl's  father's  waistcloth.  llie  fathers  then  hold  the  two  bundles 
in  which  the  turmeric  roots  and  betelnuts  are  tied  near  each  other, 
the  priest  rubs  them  with  sand,  and  sprinkles  water  from  the  Varan 
pot  over  them.  The  contents  of  both  bundles  are  mixed  and  made 
into  one  heap  and  distributed  among  good  and  respectable  begging 
guests.  Next  Shachi  or  Indra's  wife  is  worshipped.  On  a  leaf- 
plate  a  pound  or  two  of  rice  is  spread  and  on  the  rice  a  betelnat  ia 
set  and  worshipped.  At  this  Ganpati  and  Vamn  worship  the 
money  placed  before  the  god  by  the  girl's  father  is  doubled  by  the 
father  of  the  boy.  The  priest  repeats  verses,  lays  on  the  girl's  right 
palm  a  drop  of  curds  milk  honey  and  sugar,  and  she  sips  it.  The 
girl's  sister  ties  a  marriage  ornament  on  the  girl's  brow  and  her 
priest  tells  the  girl's  mother  and  her  other  relations  that  the  boy's 
people  have  come  to  ask  for  the  girl.  They  agree  to  let  her  go. 
The  girl  now  leaves  her  place  and  sits  on  another  stool  in  front  of  a 
picture  of  the  house  gods  and  throws  grains  of  rice  over  it.  The  boy's 
father  presents  her  with  ornaments  and  clothes,  and  she  walks  into  the 
house  followed  by  the  priest.  She  is  dressed  in  the  new  clothes, 
tiie  ornaments  are  put  on  her,  and  she  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden 
stool.  The  boy's  mother  lays  before  her  a  plate  with  rice,  a  betelnat 
and  leaves,  a  cocoanut,  redpowder,  and  a  water-pot.  In  the  house 
the  boy's  mother,  or  some  one  on  her  behalf,  washes  the  girl's  feet 
and  wipes  them  dry  with  a  towel,  rubs  turmeric  on  her  hands  and 
face,  applies  redpowder  to  her  brow,  and  sticks  rice  grains  over  the 
redpowder.  Then,  telling  the  house  people  that  she  is  filling  the 
girl  s  lap,  she  drops  into  it  a  handful  of  wheat,  a  oocoanut,  a  packet 
of  betel  leaves,  and  some  sweetmeat  balls.  The  girl  makes  over  the 
contents  of  her  lap  to  some  one  close  by,  and  walks  away.  The  brows 
of  the  male  guests  are  marked  with  sandal,  the  lay  guests  or  grdhasiha 
are  presented  with  packets  of  betel  leaves  and  cocoanuts,  and  the 
begging  priests  or  hhikahuka  are  paid  Sd.  to  6(2.  (2-4  as,)  and  all  retire, 
^ter  the  guests  have  left  the  priest  takes  a  thread  of  the  same 
length  as  the  girl  is  tall,  and  adding  to  it  a  thread  for  every  year 
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the  g^rl  is  old  makes  it  into  a  wick^  pats  the  wick  into  a  lamp, 
lights  the  lamp  before  the  god  Ganrihar,  and  feeds  it  with  oil  brought 
hj  the  boy's  relations  in  the  brass  pot.  What  remains  of  the  wick 
after  the  foar  wedding  days  are  over,  is  carefully  kept  and  burnt  in 
the  lamp  at  the  worship  of  Mangaldgauri  which  the  girl  performs 
in  the  month  of  Shrdvan  or  July- August.  After  the  lamp  is  lights 
the  girl's  mother  is  seated  near  it  and  the  boy's  mother  begins 
to  wash  her  and  her  relations'  feet^  but  as  the  boy's  side  is  con- 
sidered higher  than  the  girl's  the  girl's  mother  objects  and  the 
boy's  mother  desists,  llie  girl's  mother's  lap  is  filled  with  a  robe^ 
a  bodice,  some  rice^  and  a  cocoanut,  and  the  laps  of  her  relations  with 
rice  only.^ 

The  simanipunjan  or  boundary-worship  is  generally  performed 
when  the  boy  crosses  the  border  of  the  girl's  village.  When  the 
boy  and  the  girl  live  in  the  same  village  the  boundary-worship  is 
performed  either  in  a  temple  or  at  the  boy's  house,  either  on  the 
marriage  day  or  on  the  aay  before  the  marriage.  When  the 
ceremony  is  to  be  performea  at  the  boy's  house,  with  the  help  of 
the  priest^  an  elderly  married  woman  of  the  girl's  family  takes 
bamboo  baskets  and  trays  and  lays  in  them  cocoanuts,  rice,  butter, 
curds,  milk,  honey,  molasses,  sugar,  turmeric,  redpowder,  sandal, 
flowers,  two  pieces  of  bodioecloth  which  she  makes  into  a  bag  and 
fills  with  betelnuts  and  leaves,  and  two  turbans,  a  sash,  a  chaplet  of 
flowers,  a  ladle,  a  dish,  a  water-pot  filled  with  warm  water,  a  high 
wooden  stool,  a  piece  of  broadcloth  to  spread  over  the  stool,  and  some 
coppers.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  girl's  relations  goes  to  call  neigh- 
boors  and  kinspeople  and  another  starts  to  tell  the  boy's  parents 
that  the  girl's  relations  are  coming.  At  the  boy's  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  a  square  is  traced  with  redpowder  and  two  low  wooden 
stools  are  set  in  the  square  and  covered  with  broadcloth.  The  girl's 
relations,  with  music  and  the  articles  mentioned  above,  go  in 
procession  to  the  boy's.  First  walk  the  musicians^  behind  them  the 
women  followed  by  the  servants,  and  a  few  paces  behind  the  male 
guests.  At  the  boy's  the  men  are  seated  on  carpets  and  have 
pillows  to  lean  against,  and  the  women  sit  in.  the  women's  hall  on 
carpets.  The  girl's  priest  sets  the  high  stool  near  the  two  low 
wooden  stools  and  covers  it  with  a  piece  of  broadcloth.  The  boy 
who  is  ready  dressed,  sits  on  the  high  stool,  and  the  girl's  parents 
sit  on  the  two  low  wooden  stools  in  front  of  him.  The  girl's  father, 
taking  a  silver  or  leaf  cup,-  fills  it  with  rice  grains,  and  setting  a- 
betelnut  over  it,  worships  it  in  honour  of  Ganpati ;  he  then  worships 
his  family  priest  and  presents  him  with  a  new  turban.  He  now 
begins  to  worship  the  boy.  The  girl's  mother  takes  the  water-pot 
containing  warm  water,  pours  it  first  on  the  boy's  right  foot  and 
then  on  his  left,  and  the  girl's  father  wipes  his  feet  dry,  marks  his 
brow  with  sandal,  and  sticks  grains  of  rice  over  it.  He  hands  the 
boy  a  new  turban,  and  the  boy  gives  the  turban  on  his  head  to  some 
relation  and  puts  on  the  new  one.  He  is  then  handed  a  sash  which 
he  lays  on  liis  shoulders.      The  boy's  sister  is  given  a  flower 
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chaplet  and  she  ties  it  from  behind  round  the  boy's  turban.  The 
girl's  father  lays  on  the  boy's  right  palm  a  mixture  of  curds 
butter  honey  milk  and  sugar^  which  he  sips,  flowers  and  grains 
of  rice  are  thrown  over  him,  and  a  nosegay  is  placed  in  his  hand. 
All  the  while  the  family  priest  repeats  verses.  The  girl's  mother 
washes  the  boy's  sister's  feet  and  presents  her  with  a  bodice.  The 
girl's  parents  now  leave  their  seats.  The  mother  going  into  the 
women's  hall,  washes  the  feet  of  the  boy's  mother  and  his  other 
kinspeople,  fills  their  laps  with  rice  and  cocoanuts,  and  presents 
them  with  sugar.  While  this  is  going  on  in  the  women's  hall,  the 
girl's  kinsmen  mark  the  brows  of  the  male  guests  with  sandal, 
and  present  them  with  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  and  cocoanuta 
and  the  begging  priests  with  coppers.  Then  the  girl's  kinspeople 
go  home. 

The  same  evening  the  girl's  kinspeople,  except  her  father  who 
has  to  stay  at  home,  start  for  the  boy's  with  a  richly-trapped  horse, 
a  couple  of  men  with  guns,  and,  on  the  heads  of  Kunbi  servants 
and  kinswomen,  three  to  six  bamboo  baskets,  plates,  and  pots 
covered  with  leaves.^  Of  the  vessels  holding  these  articles,  one  is 
a  tapela  or  metal  pot,  one  is  a  top  or  metal  bowl  containing  split 
pulse,  one  is  a  vegetable  pot,  one  is  a  plate  or  pardt,  and  one  is  full 
of  hotvydchi  khir  that  is  dough-grains  boiled  in  milk  and  sugar. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  plate  in  which  are  a  new  turban  and 
shouldercloth  and  a  rupee  in  cash.  The  uncooked  food  and  other 
articles  are  given  to  Kunbi  servants  to  carry ;  the  rest  are  taken 
by  kinswomen  or  if  the  family  is  well-to-do  by  Brdhman  clerks 
and  cooks  or  dependants.  Before  the  procession  starts  a  Brdhman 
is  sent  to  the  boy's.  In  the  house  he  traces  a  square  with  redpowder 
and  draws  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  trees.  After  the  procession 
has  left  the  girl's  house,  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  yellow  cloth  called  the 
bride  s  cloth  or  vadhuvastra  and  is  seated  near  the  marriage  god  or 
Gaurihar  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  A  small  bamboo  basket  with  rice 
and  sesamum  is  placed  in  her  hand  and  she  is  told  to  sit  in  front 
of  the  god,  throw  a  few  grains  over  him,  and  repeat  ^  Grauri,  Gauri, 
grant  me  a  happy  wifehood  and  long  life  to  him  who  is  coming 
to  my  door.'*  When  they  reach  the  boy's  marriage  hall,  the  men 
of  the  bride's  party  sit  either  on  the  veranda  or  in  the  marriag-e 
hall,  and  the  women  go  into  the  house  and  sit  in  the  women's 
hall  on  carpets  or  mats  which  have  been  spread  for  them.  They 
lay  out  the  dishes  and  baskets,  and  one  of  them  goes  to  the  boy's 
kinswomen  and  asks  them  to  come  and  see  the  food.  A  lighted 
lamp  is  placed  near  the  dishes.  The  boy's  kinswomen  cluster 
round,  and  after  they  have  looked  at  what  has  been  brought  they 
withdraw.     When  the  women  have  gone  one  or  two  of  the  girl's  kins- 


^  The  baskets  contain  four  or  five  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables,  split  pulse,  wafer 
biscuits,  flattened  rice  or  poke  both  sweet  and  sour,  one  or  two  kinas  of  preserves  or 
koshimbira  in  smaU  cups,  and  a  number  of  sweetmeats,  salt  pickles,  butter,  pUmtainB, 
dates,  sugar,  and  in  a  cup  of  spiced  milk  ten  to  twenty  packets  of  bet^ut  and 
leaves,  thirty  to  fifty  plantain-leaf  plates,  rice,  cocoanuts,  turmeric  and  redpow<]^, 
betelnut  and  leaves,  two  bodices,  and  one  robe. 

^  The  MarAthi  runs,  Gauri  Oauri  Mubhdgya  cfc,  ddri  yetil  iydla  dyudia  de. 
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men  dressed  in  silk  waiBtdoths  go  into  the  honse^  set  about  half  a 
dozen  stools  in  the  place  where  theBr4hman  had  drawn  the  tracings^ 
lay  oat  plantain-leaf  plates,  serve  the  dishes^  and  ask  the  boy  to  dine. 
The  boy's  sister  places  a  rupee  under  the  leaf -plate  from  which 
the  boy  is  to  dine.  The  boy  comes  with  a  few  unmarried  boy 
friends  of  his,  with  a  turban  on  his  head  and  a  chaplet  of  flowers  tied 
to  it,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  stool  along  with  his  companions.  The 
man  wha  serves  puts  a  drop  of  batter  on  the  palm  of  the  boy's  right 
hand,  and  he  sips  it ;  he  is  then  given  a  plantain  and  spiced  milk, 
and  when  he  has  eaten  half  of  the  plantain  and  drank  half  of  the  milk 
the  rest  is  taken  home  and  offered  to  the  girl.  When  dinner  is  over 
the  boy  rubs  his  hands  on  the  leaf -plate  and  chews  a  packet  of 
betel  leaves  and  nuts.  The  rupee  which  the  boy's  sister  laid  under 
the  leaf -plate  is  taken  by  the  girl's  mother  nominally  for  clearing 
away  what  the  boy  has  left,  though  his  leavings  are  generally  taken 
by  his  own  people. 

Next  comes  the  varaprctsthdn  or  marriage-bidding.  The  girl's 
father  accompanied  by  his  priest  goes  to  the  boy's  house,  and  laying 
a  cocoanut  in  the  boy's  and  his  priest's  hands  gives  them  the  formal 
invitation  to  his  house  to  hold  the  marriage.  The  girl's  father  and 
his  priest  are  each  given  a  cocoanut  and  withdraw. 

In  the  evening  before  the  marriage  the  boy  is  dressed  in  the  new 
turban  and  shouldercloth  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  girl's 
relations,  and  his  sister  ties  a  flower  chaplet  to  his  turban.  His 
family  priest,  who  all  the  time  goes  on  repeating  verses,  places  a 
cocoanut  in  the  boy's  hand  and  leads  him  before  his  house  gods, 
and  the  boy  lays  the  cocoanut  before  the  gods  and  bows  low  before 
them.  He  is  next  taken  before  the  elders  of  the  house  and  bows 
before  each.  Then  he  is  led  to  the  house  door,  and  curds  are  thrice 
laid  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  he  thrice  sips  the  curds,  and 
wipes  his  hand  on  his  shouldercloth.  Then  his  cheeks  are  touched 
with  lampblack  and  redpowder,  and  he  is  taken  outside  by  some 
near  relation  and  seated  on  a  horse,  and  his  relations  and  friends 
form  a  procession  to  escort  him  to  the  girl's.  In  front  of  the 
procession  are  link-boys  and  Kunbis  carrying  torches ;  then  come 
musicians  of  the  Mardtha,  barber,  or  Ghadsi  caste  playing 
drams  and  pipes;  the  boy's  sister  carrying  in  her  hands  an 
earthen  jar  filled  with  cold  water;  in  the  middle  the  boy's 
mother  carrying  a  brass  plate  with  two  lighted  dough  lamps ;  and 
on  the  left  a  near  relation  carrying  a  bamboo  basket  with  a  lighted 
brass  hanging  lamp  resting  on  rice  grains  and  folded  round  with 
a  bodice.  Then  follows  the  boy  on  horseback  with  friends  and 
torch-boys  on  either  side  followed  by  the  women  of  his  family,  after 
whom  the  men  bring  up  the  rear.  On  the  way,  to  quiet  evil 
spirits,  cocoanuts  are  broken  and  cast  away,  and,  as  the  boy  passes, 
people  come  out  of  their  houses,  wave  brass  lamps  before  him> 
and  receive  a  cocoanut.  When  he  reaches  the  girl's  house,  cooked 
rice,  spread  all  over  with  redpowder,  is  thrice  waved  over  the 
boy's  nead  and  thrown  to  some  distance  in  the  street.  A  married 
woman  of  the  girl's  house,  bringing  an  earthen  jar  filled  with  cold 
water  and  with  its  mouth  covered  with  a  bunch  of  mango  leaves  and 
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a  cocoannt^  marks,  it  in  five  places  with  litne  and  spills  the  water 
over  the  horse's  feet,  and  is  given  a  bodice  by  the  boy's  relations. 
The  boy  is  next  taken  off  the  horse  and  a  married  woman  pours  on 
bis  feet  milk  and  then  water^  and  waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  him. 
The  girl's  brother  catches  the  boy  by  the  right  ear  and  he  is  pre- 
sented with  a  turban.  Then  the  girl's  father  carries  the  boy  into  the 
marriage  hall  and  seats  him  on  a  high  wooden  stool.  After  the  boy 
is  seated  in  the  girl's  marriage  porch  an  astrologer^  with  a  miztiire 
of  lime  and  redpowder,  writes  the  name  of  the  god  Ganesh^  the 
day,  date,  month,  and  year,  and  asks  some  married  woman  to  smear 
with  cowdung  a  spot  underneath  a  redpowder  drawing  on  the  wall 
and  on  the  spot  to  trace  a  square  with  lines  of  quartz  powder.  The 
astrologer  sprinkles  grains  of  rice  on  the  square  and  over  the  square 
hangs  a  pot  full  of  cold  water.  A  second  pot  is  set  near  the  first 
pot  and  both  are  marked  with  sandal  paste  in  live  places.  He  ties 
the  pots  together  with  a  piece  of  thread  and  worships  them.  He 
then  lets  a  cup  whose  bottom  is  pierced  with  a  fine  hole  float  on 
one  of  them,  and  seating  both  the  fathers  before  the  pots  makes 
them  worship  them  while  he  repeats  verses.  He  then  draws  up  two 
marriage  papers,  gives  them  to  the  fathers  to  worship,  reads  the 
papers,  and  makes  them  over  to  the  fathers. 

If  possible  before  the  boy  and  girl  are  married,  if  not  soon  after 
the  marriage,  the  madhtqjark  or  honey-mixture  ceremony  takes 
place.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a  high  wooden  stool  and  the  girl's 
parents  sit  before  him  ;  the  mother  pours  water  over  his  feet  and  the 
father  wipes  them  dry  with  a  towel.  The  girl's  father  takes  a  ladle 
full  of  curds,  milk,  honey,  and  butter,  and  pours  the  contents  on 
the  boy's  right  palm  who  sips  it.  He  is  presented  with  clothes^ 
ornaments,  and  cash,  and  is  led  into  the  house.  He  is  made  to 
stand  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  the  girl  is  set  in  front  of  him 
on  a  sdhdnpdt  or  sandal -grindstone.  A  silk  waistcloth  is  held 
between  the  boy  and  the  girl  by  the  priest  on  one  side  and  his 
assistant  on  the  other.  The  girl  is  given  a  garland,  of  flowers  to 
hold  in  her  hands,  and  the  boy  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads. 
The  priests  begin  to  chant  marriage  verses,  and  when  the  lucky 
time  is  come  the  priests  stop  chanting  and  the  cloth  is  withdrawn 
to  the  north.  A  bugle  sounds,  and,  at  the  signal,  the  musicians 
raise  a  blast  of  music,  the  priests  and  guests  clap  their  hands,  the 
girl's  father  lifts  the  girl,  and  she  drops  the  flower  garland  round 
the  boy's  neck,  while  he  fastens  the  necklace  of  black  glass  beads 
round  her  neck.  The  priest  gives  the  boy  and  the  girl  some  hand* 
f  uls  of  rice  and  they  sprinkle  the  rice  over  each  other's  heads.  The 
priests  tell  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  think  on  their  family  goddesses, 
and  then  the  boy  and  girl  sit.  When  they  are  seated,  a  number  of 
Br^hmans,  who  are  called  from  the  marriage  hall,  repeat  verses. 
The  priest  winds  a  thread  round  the  couple,  and  breaking  it  in  two 
equal  parts,  twists  them  into  cords  and  tying  each  round  a  piece  of 
turmeric  root  fastens  one  to  the  wrist  of  the  boy's  right  hand  and  the 
other  to  the  wrist  of  the  girl's  left  hand.  The  begging  Brahmana 
who  take  part  are  each  given  f/i.  to  l|d.  (i-1  anna).  After  the 
madhtiparJc  is  over  a  quartz  square  is  traced  in  the  women's  haU 
and  the  girl's  parents  going  into  the  god-room  lay  a  betel  packet 
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before  the  godfi>  and  bow  to  thenu  They  then  bow  before  the 
elders  and  the  priest  bowing  to  the  guests^  in  a  load  voice^  aeikA 
leave  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  father  and  mother  sit 
on  the  stools,  bowing  to  the  Br&hmans  who  sit  along  with  the 
family  priest.  Except  the  jewels  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
girl,  the  rest  of  the  ornaments  are  taken  off  her  body.^  A 
married  woman  rubs  with  sandal  paste  the  brows  of  the  priest^ 
of  the  girl's  father  and  mother^  and  of  the  boy  and  girl.  Then 
all  stand  the  priest  holding  a  plate  in  his  hand,  and  the  girl, 
the  boy^  and  the  girFs  parents  standing  round  the  plate.  The 
boy  holds  out  his  open  hands,  the  girl  lays  her  half  open  hands 
in  the  boy's,  who  holds  her  thnmbs  with  his.  Over  their  hands 
the  girPs  father  holds  his  open  palm  slanting  and  the  mother  pours 
cold  water  from  a  jug  on  her  husband's  hand  which  falls  on 
the  hands  of  the  boy  and  the  girl,  and  from  them  drops  into 
the  plate.  When  this  is  done  all  sit  and  the  girl's  parents  jom  their 
hands^  repeating  the  names  of  the  boy  and  girl^  their  fathers, 
grandfathers^  great*grandfathers^  and  &milies.  Then  the  two 
ramily  priests^  taking  a  plate  with  water  and  a  silver  coin  in  it  and 
dipping  mango  leaves  into  the  water^  sprinkle  it  over  the  heads 
of  the  boy  and  girl  repeating  verses.  The  priest  takes  two  threads 
and  winds  one  thrioe  round  the  necks  and  the  other  thrice 
round  the  waists  of  the  girl  and  boy.  Then  he  makes  them  sit  a 
little  closer  to  each  other  so  as  to  loosen  the  thread.  Then  the 
thread  which  was  wound  round  their  necks  is  pulled  down  over 
the  feet  and  the  thread  which  was  wound  round  the  waist  is  drawn 
up  over  the  head.  The  threads  are  next  wetted  with  cocoa-milk 
and  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  the  girl's  priest  winds  one  round 
the  boy's  right  wrist  and  the  boy's  priest  winds  the  other  round 
the  girl's  right  wrist.  These  are  called  marriage-wristlets  or 
lagiui'kankana. 

As  soon  as  the  astrologer  has  been  presented  with  the  hour- 
cups  and  the  cocoanut  the  sabha  pujan  or  guest-worship  is 
performed  for  which  invitations  were  issued  the  day  before.  The 
male  gfuests  are  seated  either  in  the  hall  of  the  house  or  in  the 
marriage  porch.  Those  who  are  hJUkehuks  or  begging  priests  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  room  and  the  laymen  sit  on  the  other  side ;  a  few  of 
the  highest  of  each  class  are  provided  with  pillows.  In  front  of  the 
guests  sit  dancing-girls^  and  before  the  dancing-girls  are  laid  silver 
plates  with  betel  packets,  flower  garlands^  nosegays,  and  sweet- 
smelling  davna  or  Artemisia  abrotanum  and  Tnarva  or  sweet  marjoram 
shrubs.  There  are  also  silver  jars  of  rosewater  and  boxes  of 
perfumery.  A  few  of  the  hosf  s  friends  rise  from  among  the  guests 
and  hand  the  articles.  Packets  of  betelnuts  and  leaves  are  given  first 
to  rich  or  learned  laymen  and  priests  and  then  to  the  rest;  next  each 
is  given  a  flower  garland^  their  clothes  are  sprinkled  with  rosewater^ 
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'  Hie  articles  presented  to  the  boy  «re :  A  plate  of  queen's  metal,  a  water-pot  and 
a  cap  either  of  ailver  or  brass,  a  brass  lamp,  finger  rings,  and  if  weU-to-do  a  necklace, 
a  eoWy  a  female  servant,  and  land.  A  few  middle  oUss  families  and  some  of  the 
poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  so  much,  content  themselves  with  a  braes  water-pot^ 
aod  a  onp,  a  lamp,  and  perluipa  a  gold  finger  ring. 
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and  their  wrists  are  mbbed  with  scented  oil.  Besides  these  each 
wealthy  layman  is  given  a  coeoanut  and  each  learned  cleric  \\d.to 
4».  (1  anna  -  Rs.  2).  Except  the  poor  clerics  all  withdraw  thanking 
the  host  for  his  hospitality  and  receiving  the  host's  thanks  for  their 
friendly  attendance.  The  poor  priests  go  into  the  yard,  and  as  they 
leave  the  host  gives  each  |d.  to  6d.  (i  -  4  as).  This  is  called 
rainnydchi  dakshana  or  the  toy-present.  Each  of  the  women  guests 
is  given  a  coeoanut  and  all  retire. 

Outside  the  house  in  a  square  tracing  is  placed  a  grindstone 
and  in  front  of  the  stone  a  bathing  tub  filled  with  warm  water- 
Around  the  stone  are  set  five  water-pots  or  tdmbe  filled  with  cold 
water.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated  on  the  stone  and  bathed. 
Married  women  sprinkle  water  from  the  five  pots  on  the  head  of  the 
boy  and  girl,  and  the  boy,  taking  a  mouthful  of  water,  blows  it  over 
the  body  of  the  girl^s  siste^  and  the  girl  on  the  body  of  the  boy's  sister. 
Wiping  dry  their  bodies  with  a  towel,  the  boy  and  girl  dress  in 
fresh  clothes  and  are  led  into  the  house  and  seated  on  two  low 
wooden  stools,  the  girl  to  the  right  of  the  boy.  Then,  taking  a 
necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  gold  button  in  it,  the  boy 
worships  it  and  fastens  it  round  the  girl's  neck.  Then,  on  a  low 
wooden  stool  in  front  of  him,  the  boy  lays  two  pinches  of  rice  and 
two  betelnuts  and  turmeric  roots,  and  worships.  The  rice  is  tied  to 
the  hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  clothes  and  after  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  over  is  cast  away. 

For  the  vivdha  or  marriage  which  is  also  called  grahapravesh 
or  house-entering  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  low  wooden  stools 
near  each  other  dressed  in  silk  waistcloths  and  robes.  In  front 
of  them  an  earthen  altar  is  raised  and  on  its  four  sides  blades  of 
darhha  grass  are  spread.  To  its  left  are  set  four  leaf -cups  mango 
leaves  and  sacred  grass,  and,  either  in  a  new  winnowing  fan  or  on  a 
leaf -plate,  are  placed  parched  rice  grains,  and  behind  them  a  sandal 
grindstone.  In  front  of  the  boy  aro  set  a  water-pot  and  cup  and 
on  each  of  his  third  fingers  is  put  a  ring  of  darhha  grass.  Fire  ia 
lit  on  the  altar  and  f'^.d  with  butter,  with  sacred  sticks  or  samidh-a, 
and  with  bent  grass  or  durva,  and  a  little  butter  is  sprinkled  over  the 
grain.  The  girl's  brother  comes  and  seats  himself  in  front  of  the 
girl  facing  her.  He  puts  two  handfuls  of  parched  grain  into  the 
girl's  hands  and  the  boy  holding  the  girl's  hands  in  his  left  hand 
and  covering  them  with  his  right,  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  stand 
with  their  hands  covered,  and  throw  the  parched  grain  over  the 
fire.  Then  the  boy,  taking  the  girl's  right  hand  in  his  own  right 
hand,  walks  round  the  fire  for  the  first  time,  and  makes  the  girl 
stand  on  the  sandal  grindstone.  After  this  the  boy  and  girl  take 
their  seats  on  the  wooden  stools  as  before.  He  takes  the  girl's 
hand  a  second  time  and  walks  round  the  fire.  At  the  time  of  taking 
the  third  turn  the  boy  lifts  the  girl  in  his  arms  or  sets  her  on  his 
right  hip  and  completes  the  third  turn.  The  remaining  parched 
grain  the  boy  throws  in  the  fire,  pours  more  butter  on  it,  and  the 
ceremony  ia  over. 

After  the  marriage-fire  or  vivdha-hom  comes  the  aapta^padi  or 
seven  steps.    While  the  boy  and  girl  are  sitting  on  the  stools  the 
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priest  calls  to  the  women  and  cldldren  in  the  house  to  come  and  see 
the  hosband  lift  up  his  wife,  and  as  this  is  a  fanny  sight  all  cluster 
round  the  couple.  The  sacrificial  fire  is  rekindled.  To  the  left  of 
the  fire  seven  small  heaps  of  rice  are  made  in  a  straight  line  and 
close  hj  is  set  the  sandal  grindstone.  The  boy  and  girl  leave  their 
■eats,  and  the  boy  thrice  takes  a  handful  of  rice  and  throws  it 
into  the  fire.  He  then  lifts  the  girl^  carries  her  on  his  left  arm, 
and  walks  thrice  round  the  fire.  Before  taking  the  third  turn 
he  sets  the  girl  down,  and  standing  behind  her  the  girFs  brother 
sets  the  boy's  foot  so  that  he  pashes  the  girl's  foot  right  over 
the  heaps  of  rice^  the  priest  repeating  a  verse  when  each  step  is 
taken.  In  return  for  the  help  he  has  given  the  girl's  brother  is 
presented  with  a  turban.  As  soon  as  the  seventh  heap  of  rice  is 
broken,  the  priest  asks  the  boy's  sister  to  press  down  the  girl's 
big  toe  and  for  this  service  she  is  presented  with  a  cocoanut.  The 
bride  now  stands  on  the  sandal-stone  and  the  boy,  lifting  her  as 
before,  once  more  walks  round  the  fire.  When  this  tarn  is  finished 
the  boy  and  girl  again  take  their  seats  on  the  low  wooden  stools 
and  f^dd  the  fire  with  butter  and  parched  grain.  After  the  seven 
steps  are  taken  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  taken  outside  of  the  house 
and  the  priest  points  to  them  the  pole  or  dhruva  star.  They  look 
at  it,  bow  to  it  with  joined  hands,  and  coming  back  into  the  house 
feed  one  another.  When  the  feeding  is  over  small  round  betel-leaf 
parcels  are  given  to  the  boy  and  girl.  By  tarns  they  hold  one  end 
of  the  rolled  leaf  in  their  teeth  and  the  other  bites  off  the  end. 
j&fter  this  they  play  games  of  odds  and  evens,  the  boy  is  pressed  to 
take  the  girl  on  his  knee,  and  they  are  told  to  kiss  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  boy's  female  relations  take  offence  and  go 
back  to  the  boy's  house.  After  they  have  gone  the  girl's  relations 
fill  bamboo  baskets  with ,  split  puke,  wheat  fiour,  a  cup  fall  of 
butter,  molasses,  a  little  bran  and  oilcakes,  rice,  scented  oil, 
redpowder,  and  cocoannts,  and  placing  them  on  the  heads  of 
servants,  go  to  the  boy's  house,  and  fill  the  offended  women's 
laps  with  grain  pulse  and  cocoanats,  rub  scented  oil  on  their 
hands  and  redpowder  on  their  brows,  and  ask  them  to  come 
to  their  house  to  a  feast.  To  please  the  boy,  who  like  his  female 
relations  is  supposed  to  be  annoyed,  the  girl's  brother  and  father  bring 
a  richly  trapped  horse  to  the  boy's  house.  They  beseech  him  to  come 
back  and  dine,  but  he  refases  and  asks  for  ornaments  or  rich 
clothes.  The  girl's  father  agrees  to  give  him  what  he  wishes,  and 
with  the  boy's  kinspeople  and  friends  returns  in  triumph  to  the  girl's. 
Here  the  guests  are  all  seated,  and  when  dinner  is  announced  all 
wash  their  hands  and  feet,  put  on  silk  waistcloths,  and  take  their 
seats.  The  boy,  wearing  a  new  silk  waistcloth,  sits  with  the  girl 
at  the  head  of  the  male  guests  and  they  feed  one  another  from  the 
same  plate.  The  women  guests  dine  at  the  same  time  in  a  separate 
room.  In  front  of  th&  boy's  mother  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  and  she 
18  asked  to  take  her  seat  and  break  the  wafer  biscuit  which  is 
served  on  her  leaf -plate.  Then  follows  what  is  known  as  ukhana  or 
metrical  bantering.  Most  of  the  cleverness  is  in  the  rhymes  which 
are  lost  in  a  translation.  The  girl's  mother  begins  :  In  front  was 
a  nidie  in  which  was  a  frying  pan,  do  not  sulk^  do  not  be  proud, 
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but  eat  at  leisure.^  The  boy's  mother  answers,  I  step  on  a  low 
sandalwood  stool,  what  have  you  prepared  that  I  may  dine  at  leisure  ?^ 
The  girl's  sister  says.  In  front  was  a  niche  in  which  was  a 
drinking  cup,  to  dine  at  leisure  we  have  prepared  sweet-gram  balls.^ 
The  boy's  sister  answers.  In  front  was  a  niche  in  which  was  a 
grain  of  parched  rice,  the  balls  you  have  prepared  we  do  not  like.* 
Some  one  from  the  girl's  side  says.  In  front  was  a  niche  in 
which  was  a  grain  of  parched  rice,  to  prepare  more  dishes  of 
sweetmeats  we  have  no  means.^  One  from  the  boy's  side  then  gets 
angry  and  says.  In  front  was  a  niche  in  which  were  avle  fruits,  in 
your  banter  how  much  folly  there  is.®  From  the  girl's  side.  In  front 
was  a  niche  in  which  were  pulse  cakes,  if  you  do  not  like  pulse  cakes 
eat  pebbles  J  From  the  boy's  side.  Near  the  gate  of  the  marriage 
hall  was  tied  a  fowl,  the  girl's  sister  is  a  tattler.®  From  the  girl's 
side.  In  the  front  niche  was  a  necklace,  and  from  the  boy's  mother's 
hair-knot  passed  a  Bhangi's  household.®  From  the  boy's  side.  In 
front  was  a  niche  in  which  was  a  plate,  if  households  pass  through 
the  hair  of  our  head  why  should  you  be  ashamed  ?^®  From  the  girl's 
side,  At  the  door  of  the  marriage  hall  was  a  champaka  tree,  the 
girl's  sisters  are  a  band  of  dancing-girls."  From  the  boy's  side,  In 
front  was  a  niche  in  which  was  a  knife,  from  her  way  of  tucking 
in  the  back  part  of  her  robe  she  truly  is  a  courtezan.^  In  this  way 
they  go  on  dining  for  hours  and  end  in  abuse.  At  last  to  close  the 
contest  one  of  them  says,  In  front  was  a  niche  in  which  was  a  grain 
of  parched  rice,  we  do  not  wish  to  banter  in  the  presence  of  men,^ 
Among  the  men  like  scenes  take  place.  They  answer  each  other  in 
verses  or  shlohs. 

Sunmukh  or  looking  in  the  daughter-in-law's  face  comes  after 
the  offence-taking.  The  women  of  the  boy's  house  take  to 
the  girl's  a  silver  plate  with  ornaments  and  other  plates  and 
baskets  containing  a  new  robe,  a  bodice,  cocoannts,  sugar,  dates, 
almonds,  turmeric,  and  redpowder.  When  they  reach  the  girl's 
house  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall  on  low 
wooden  stools.  The  contents  of  the  baskets  and  plates  are  shown 
to  the  women  of  the  house,  the  boy's  feet  are  washed  by  some 
elderly  woman,  and  the  girl  is  presented  with  turmeric  and  red- 
powder.     The  silver  plate  is  set  before  the  boy  who  takes  from  it  a 


^  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hota  tava,  ni8u  naka,  phugu  naJca,  sdvahask  jeva. 

*  Chandandche  pdidvar  thevla  pdya^  sdvakdsh  jewlydla  hdet  kdya  f 

'  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hota  gahuy  sdvaJcdsh  jevdydla  kele  bundiche  Iddu. 

*  Samor  liota  hondda  tydnt  hoti  UUU,  amhdla  bundiche  Iddu  dvadat  ndhi. 

'  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hoti  Idhi,  ydj  pehsha  pahvdnndvar  chadh  kardvaydt  dmhdla 
nUlat  ndhi, 

'  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hote  dvle,  uhhdne  ghdXatdna  hiti  chevaU  ? 

'  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hote  vade,  tumhdla  Iddu  ndhi  dvadat  tar  hhd  hhade, 

B  Mdndavdche  ddri  bdndhale  hombade,  navaremtdi  hadaU  haravaU  doTihi  kadache 
chombade. 

>  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hole  gdthle,  vihiniche  hhopydtun  gele  bhangydche  kkaiale. 

^^  Samor  ?iota  hondda  tydnt  fioti  tdtali,  dmche  hhopydtun  geli  hhaiaU,  teni^  tumhdla 
kdn  Idj  vdtali  f 

1^  Mdndavdche  ddri  hota  ehdpha,  navaremuli  hadalya  haravaJya  haldvantimcka 
tdpha. 

IS  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hoti  iurij  hdsatydehi  mrt  tar  haMn  hhari, 

"  Samor  hota  hondda  tydnt  hoti  Idhi,  dmhi  puruAd-dekhat  ukhdne  ghdlU  ndhi. 
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nodering  ftiid  a  necklace  and  pats  them  on  the  girl.  Women  relar 
tions  deck  the  girl  with  other  ornaments,  dress  her  in  a  new  robe 
and  bodice,  and  fill  her  lap  with  wheat,  cocoanuts,  almondd, 
apricots,  and  dates,  and  the  rest  of  the  women  are  given  turmeric 
and  redpowder,  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  mixed  with  sngar,  and 
betel  packets.  The  boy's  mother  and  grandmother  are  presented 
with  robes  and  bodices  and  his  sisters  either  with  bodices  or  with 
bodices  and  robes.  After  dinner  the  boy's  relations  return.  Then 
comes  the  midi  or  robe-giving  when  women  relations  and  friends 
start  from  the  boy's  house  with  two  plates,  one  with  jewelry  and 
the  other  with  sixty-three  betelnuts,  turmeric  roots,  about  a  pound 
of  rice,  a  coooanut,  a  rupee  in  cash,  a  bodicecloth  and  a  robe,  and 
go  to  the  girl's  house  accompanied  by  music.  After  a  short  time 
they  are  followed  by  the  boy's  father,  brothers,  and  other  relations 
and  friends.  When  they  are  seated  the  priest  sets  two  low 
wooden  stools  opposite  each  other.  The  boy  and  girl  sit  on  the 
stools  in  a  square  marked  by  lines  of  quartz  powder.  One  of  the 
women  relations  jAaces  the  plates  which  they  brought  near  the  boy, 
and  he  takes  a  nosering  and  puts  it  in  the  girl's  nose  and  a  necklace 
and  fastens  it  round  the  girl's  neck.  The  boy's  sister  decks  the 
girl  with  other  ornaments,  and  dresses  her  in  the  new  bodice 
and  robe,  and  fills  her  lap  with  a  cocoanut,  sixty-three  betelnuts, 
tarmeric,  and  rice  grains.  A  married  girl  should  not  remain  at  her 
parent's  more  than  three  hours  after  the  robe-giving. 

Next  comes  the  rdsnh&ne  or  festive  bathing  when  the  girl's  mother 
bathes  the  boy's  mother  and  other  kinswomen  at  the  girl's  house. 
A  swinging  cot  is  hung  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  adorned  with 
jingling  bells  and  a  plantain  tree  is  set  at  each  comer  of  the  cot. 
Taking  a  present  or  dmboan,  the  girl's  mother  and  her  kinswomen 
and  friends  go  to  the  boy's  house  and  seat  themselves  in  the 
women's  haU,  and  either  the  girl's  mother  or  some  other  elderly 
married  woman  goes  to  the  boy's  mother  and  other  elderly  women 
and  asks  them  to  come  to  her  house  and  have  a  bath.  A  low  stool  is 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  marriage  hall,  the  boy's  mother  is  seated  on 
the  stool,  hec  feet  are  washed  by  the  girl's  mother  with  milk  and  water, 
and  she  is  presented  with  a  yellow  robe  and  a  white  silk-bordered 
bodica  Turmeric  and  redpowder  are  handed  to  the  boy's  mother 
and  other  women  and  their  laps  are  filled  with  rice  and  cocoanuts. 
All  start  in  procession  with  music.     Before  they  start  the  washerman 

3>reads  cloths  for  the  women  to  waJk  on  and  continues  lifting  the 
oths  over  which  they  have  passed  and  laying  them  in  front  till 
the  part^  have  reached  the  girl's  house.  The  washerman  prevents 
the  boy^  mother  putting  her  foot  on  the  cloth  until  she  gives  him 
a  present  for  removing  the  evils  that  overhang  her  head.  This  is 
ealled  ovdlni  or  keeping  off.  For  this  he  is  paid  2a.  (Be.  1).  As  she 
moves,  wreathed  poles  called  nakahatravidlas  or  star-garlands  and 
abddgir  pdlchhatrcts  or  guardian  umbrellas  are  held  over  her 
head,  and  every  now  and  again  she  is  seated  on  a  high  wooden 
stool  in  the  street,  and  with  other  relations  her  lap  is  filled  and  she 
is  presented  with  turmeric  and  redpowder.  Fireworks  are  let  off, 
sometimes  g^ns  are  fired  and  torches  are  lighted,  and  musicians 
sound  drums  and  fifes.    With  this  pomp  the  procession  passes  to  the 
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girFs  house.  Near  the  door  of  the  marriage  hall  the  musicians 
stop  the  way  and  refuse  to  let  the  boy^s  mother  enter  until  she  pays 
them  an  ovdJni  or  guarding  fee,  and  she  pays  them  about  2«.  (Re.  1). 
Then  the  boy^s  mother  refuses  to  enter  the  marriage  hall  unless 
the  girPs  mother  pays  her  2s.  to  10«.  (Rs.  1-5).  When  this  is 
paid  she  goes  into  the  hall.  The  girl's  mother  pours  milk  and 
water  over  the  boy's  mother  s  feet,  presents  her  with  turmeric  powder 
and  redpowder,  and  seats  all  the  guests  in  the  marriage  hall.  The 
boy's  mother  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  the  girls  mother, 
bringing  a  basket  of  rice,  pours  it  over  her  head,  and  while  she 
bends  in  getting  up  throws  a  robe  over  her  shoulders.  Then  a 
square  is  traced  in  the  marriage  hall  and  a  low  wooden  stool  is  set 
in  the  square  and  a  bangle-seller  is  asked  to  come  with  glass  bangles 
of  different  colours  and  kinds.  When  the  boy's  mother  has  taken  her 
seat  the  bangle-seller  is  asked  to  sit  and  the  boy's  mother  throws  s 
sash  over  him.  Then  he  asks  her  what  bangles  she  likes  and  takes 
her  hand  to  try  the  size.  But  she  refuses  to  let  him  put  any  glass 
bangles  on  her  wrist  unless  she  first  gets  gold  bracelets.  If  the  girl's 
family  is  rich  they  yield  to  her  w^ish  ;  if  they  are  poor  she  has  to  be 
content  with  glass  bangles.  Then  all  the  other  women  are  presented 
with  glass  bangles.  The  cost  to  a  rich  family  varies  from  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.50-100),  to  a  middle-class  family  from  £2  to  £2  10«.  (Rs.20-25) 
and  to  a  poor  family  from  10c<f.  to  £1  (Rs.5-10).  Then  the  guests, 
beginning  with  the  boy's  mother,  are  rubbed  with  spices  and  oils 
and  bathed  by  the  girl's  mother  and  by  female  servants.  After  the 
guests  have  been  bathed  the  girl's  mother  is  rubbed  with  sweet 
scented  powders  and  oils  and  her  head  with  scented  powders  and 
cocoa-milk.  She  is  seated  on  the  swinging  cot  and  a  woman 
standing  near  swings  the  cot^  and  hence  the  name  the  swinging 
bath  or  jhokenhdne.  Sweetmeats  are  served,  betel  is  handed,  and 
the  guests  withdraw. 

At  the  girl's  house  in  the  women's  hall  a  quartz  square  is 
traced  and  three  low  wooden  stools  are  set,  two  in  a  line  and 
the  third  in  front.  The  girl's  maternal  uncle  brings  the  girl  in  his 
arms  and  seats  her  on  a  stool  and  the  boy  walks  in  and  sits  to 
the  right  of  the  girl.  On  the  front  stool  a  new  waistcloth  is 
laid,  and,  with  the  priest's  help,  the  boy  and  girl  worship  the 
waistcloth  by  throwing  turmeric  and  redpowder  over  it.  When 
the  worship  is  over  her  maternal  uncle  carries  the  girl  in  his  arms 
to  a  mango  tree.  The  priest  follows  and  they  sit  on  low  wooden 
stools  in  front  of  the  tree,  worship  it,  and  go  back  to  the 
house.  Then  comes  the  airitii  or  bamboo  basket  worship,  when, 
in  a  square  tracing,  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  two  low  wooden 
stools  and  the  girl's  mother  places  a  ring  of  twisted  cloth  on  the 
boy's  head  and  on  the  ring  of  cloth  the  father  sets  the  basket  witli 
dough  lamps  in  it.  The  girl  is  seated  on  the  boy's  lap  and  he 
drops  a  pinch  of  sugar  into  her  mouth.  She  is  then  seated  on  the  lap 
of  the  boy's  priest,  then  on  the  boy's  father's  lap,  then  on  the  brother's 
Jap,  and  they  too  drop  a  little  sugar  into  her  mouth.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  then  both  seated  on  the  girl's  mother's  lap  and  she  puts 
sugar  in  the  girl's  mouth,  and  the  ceremony  ends.  The  robe  and 
bodice  the  gin  wore  at  the  time  of  marriage  are  placed  oyer  the 
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priest^fl  hands  and  the  boy  worships  them  and  along  with  a  money 
present  asks  him  to  take  them.  The  girl's  father  taking  the  girl  in  his 
arms  goes  into  the  marriage  hall^  and  seating  the  girl  by  turns  on 
the  lap  of  the  boy's  relations  says  to  each^  '  This  my  daughter  whom 
up  to  this  moment  I  have  nourished  as  a  son,  do  you  now  likewise 
nourish  as  your  son.' 

Within  five  days  after  the  marriage  day,  generally  in  the 
evening,  comes  the  vardt  or  marriage  procession.  In  the^rFs 
house  the  boy  and  girl  are  dressed  in  rich  clothes  and  seated  on 
low  wooden  stools  before  the  house  gods.  The  girl's  sister  puts  a 
little  curds  on  the  boy's  right  palm  and  he  sips  it  He  takes  from 
the  god*room  an  image  of  the  goddess  Annapuma  and  hides  it 
in  his  hand  or  in  his  pocket.  The  boy's  sister  ties  together  the 
hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  garments  and  they  are  seated  on  a 
horse,  the  girl  in  front  of  the  boy.  They  start  for  the  boy's 
house  accompanied  by  men  and  women  relations  and  friends 
with  music  and  fireworks.  On  the  way,  if  they  pass  a  spot 
supposed  to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  a  cocoanut  is  waved  over 
the  boy's  and  the  girl's  heads,  dashed  on  the  ground,  and  cast 
away.  At  the  boy's  house,  when  the  boy  and  girl  alight,  the  horse's 
feet  are  washed  and  cooked  rice  sprinkled  with  redpowder  is 
waved  round  the  horse's  body  and  thrown  to  some  distance.  On 
the  threshold  the  boy's  sister  sets  a  pot  filled  with  rice,  and  when 
the  boy  and  the  girl  come  near  the  pot,  the  girl  knocks  it  over  with 
her  foot.  The  boy's  sister  refills  it  and  the  girl  knocks  it  over  again. 
This  is  repeated  a  third  time.  Then  the  boy  tells  the  girl  that  his 
sister  wants  their  daughter.  The  girl  promises  that  if  she  has 
seven  boys  and  the  eighth  is  a  girl  she  will  give  her  in  marriage  to  her 
sister-in-law's  son.  Then  the  sister  fills  the  bride's  hands  with  rice, 
and,  with  the  boy  walking  close  behind  her  and  bending  over  and 
holding  both  her  hands  from  behind  and  with  his  thumbs  from  time 
to  time  forcing  out  grains  of  rice,  she  walks  till  they  reach  the 
room  where  the  marriage  gods  are  enshrined.  Here  the  boy  and 
girl  sit  on  low  wooden  stools  before  the  gods,  and  after  performing 
some  rites  the  boy's  relations  tell  him  the  bride's  new  name  and  thu 
he' whispers  into  her  right  ear. 

In  the  same  evening  at  the  girl's  house  is  the  mdndavapartani 
or  marriage  booth-returning.  A  feast  is  given  to  the  boy's  relations 
when  a  variety  of  dishes  are  prepared,  and  the  feast  lasts  all 
night  to  near  daybreak.  After  the  feast  the  boy  and  his  father 
are  presented  with  a  turban  and  the  boy's  mother  with  a  robe 
and  bodice.  The  guests  receive  a  betel  packet  and  a  cocoanut  and 
withdraw.  Next  comes  the  aamdrddhana  or  festive  entertainment 
a  return  feast  given  at  the  boy's  house  to  the  girl's  relations  when  a 
dish  or  two  more  of  sweetmeats  are  prepared  than  at  the  girl's 
house. 

The  closing  rite  is  the  gnardian-unshrining  or  detfdevakoithdpan. 
When  the  feast  is  over,  at  the  boy's  house  his  parents  along  with 
the  boy  and  girl,  and  at  the  girl's  house  her  parents  alone,  unshrine 
and  bow  out  the  marriage  gods.  The  marriage  gods  are  unshrined 
with    the   same  details   with  which  they  were    enshrined.    The 
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gods  are  brought  out  of  the  house  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
were  taken  into  the  house.  All  are  put  in  a  plate  and  the  water 
from  the  Varun-pot  is  sprinkled  over  the  gods  and  on  the  girl  and 
boy  and  on  the  boy's  parents.  The  mango  leaves  are  plucked  off 
the  twigs  and  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  marriage  hall  and  some  of 
the  ropes  that  bind  the  roof  of  the  marriage  hall  are  loosened. 
Among  rich  Chitpd,vans  the  cost  of  a  marriage  varies  from  £150  to 
£250  (Rs.  1500-2500);  among  the  well-to-do  from  £50  to  £100 
(Rs.  500-1000) ;  and  among  the  poor  from  £10  to  £25  (Rs.  100-250). 

Garbhddhdn  literally  conception  is  the  ceremony  at  a  girl's  coming 
of  age.  A  girl  generally  comes  of  age  between  twelve  and  fourteen. 
News  is  sent  to  the  family  astrologer  and  he  is  asked  to  say  whether 
the  time  at  which  her  sickness  began  was  lucky  or  unlucky.^  If  the 
moment  was  unlucky  all  sorts  of  calamities  and  troubles  arise^  and 
to  remove  or  prevent  them,  shdiiti  or  quietings  have  to  be  performed. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  Bhuvaneshvari  shdnti  or  the  quieting  of 
Bhuvaneshvari.  When  a  quieting  is  wanted  word  is  sent  to  married 
female  neighbours,  who  come,  and,  without  touching  the  girl, 
lay  in  her  lap  a  turmeric  root,  a  betelnut,  and  a  handful  of  rice. 
Then  a  woman  of  the  Maratha  caste  is  sent  to  the  houses  of 
kinswomen  friends  and  neighbours,  and  they  are  asked  to  come  to 
the  turmeric  and  redpowder  or  halad-Jcunku  ceremony.  A  bamboo- 
frame  is  set  in  the  women's  hall  six  feet  long  and  two  broad  and  a 
bangle-seller  is  called  to  adorn  it  with  bangles.  A  high  wooden  stool 
is  set  in  the  frame,  and  the  girl,  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  wearing 
ornaments  is  seated  on  the  stool.  Musicians  play  for  four  days 
for  a  couple  of  hours  morning  and  evening,  and  a  woman  of 
the  Mardtha  caste  attends  the  girl  day  and  night,  washing  her 
clothes,  combing  her  hair,  and  sleeping  with  her.  For  three 
days  the  girl  is  given  presents  of  cooked  food,  and  the  food  is  eaten* 
by  the  girl,  her  maid,  and  the  house -people.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  the  girl  is  bathed  and  neighbours  kinswomen 
and  friends  come  with  presents  of  a  cocoanut,  a  betelnut,  a  piece 
of  bodicecloth,  and  a  handful  of  rice,  and  lay  them  in  her  lap. 
The  girl's  mother  goes  to  the  boy's    house  with  uncooked  food 


^  Almost  always  some  ill  luck  attaches  to  the  moment  at  which  a  girl's  sickness 
begins.  Of  five  hundred  cases  perhaps  only  one  falls  at  an  entirely  lucky  moment. 
lU-luck  may  creep  in  from  many  sources,  days,  dates,  months,  planets,  junction  of' 
planets,  and  colour  of  clothes.  Under  any  of  the  foUowing  circumstances  quieting  or 
«/id^i^»  rites  should  be  performed.  If  the  sickness  began  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
Tuesday  ;  if  it  began  on  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  twelfth,  or  fourteenth 
of  the  lunar  fortnight  or  on  the  day  of  full-moon  ;  if  it  happened  in  the  month  of  ChaUra 
or  March -April,  Jyesth  or  May- June,  A'shddh  or  June- July,  Bkddrcmad  or  Augnrt* 
September,  Kdrtik  or  October -Nov  ember,  and  Pauah  or  December  -  January  ;  if  any 
of  the  following  stars  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  second  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  tenth  | 
eleventh,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  twentieth,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  twenty-eicfat 
daily  nakshatras  or  host-stars  in  the  moon's  monthly  course  round  the  heavens  ;  u  it 
happened  during  the  first,  sixth,  ninth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  seventeenth, 
nineteenth,  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  of  the  fortnightly  nakshatrcui  or  host-stars 
in  the  sun's  yearly  course  in  the  ecliptic  ;  if  it  happened  durins  an  ecUpse  ;  if  it 
happened  in  the  evening  or  at  night ;  if  her  sickness  uegan  when  we  girl  was  asleep, 
was  wearing  old  clothes,  was  wearing  red  green  or  any  fantastic  coloured  clothes,  or 
if  she  was  wearing  no  clothes  at  aU  ;  if  it  happened  at  a  strange  house  or  village,  and 
if  at  the  time  the  girl  was  holding  a  broom,  sticks,  grass,  fire,  or  a  winnowing  fan. 
All  these  occasions  require  a  shanti  or  quieting  ceremony. 
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enough  for  the  whole  family^  and  cooking  it  with  the  help  of  the 
women  of  the  house  serves  it  to  the  boy^s  household.  Before  the* 
dinner  is  begun  her  mother  gives  the  girl  28.  to  £1  lOs,  (Rs.l-lS)  in 
cash.  On  the  fifth  mornings  or  on  any  day  within  sixteen  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  girPs  sickness^  learned  Br&hmans^  the  girFs  parents, 
and  near  relations  are  called,  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  bathed. 
In  the  women's  hall  a  square  is  traced  with  lines  of  quartz  powder^ 
and  two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in  a  line^  one  for  the  girl  the 
other  on  the  girFs  right  for  the  boy.  A  square  altar  of  earth 
is  raised  in  front  of  the  boy  and  near  it  is  laid  a  leaf -cup  filled  with 
grains  of  rice.  On  the  rice  is  set  a  betelnut  and  the  boy  worships 
the  nut  as  the  god  Oanpati  A  sacrificial  firQ  or  horn  is  lit  on  the 
earthen  altar  and  the  same  rites  are  performed  as  at  a  marriage^ 
except  the  seyen-steps  or  saptapadikraman  and  the  polestar-seeing 
dhruvadarshan.  When  this  is  over  the  boy  and  girl  leave  their 
seats  and  go  and  sit  in  a  square  tracing  on  two  low  wooden  stools^ 
on  the  veranda  or  near  the  house  steps.  Another  earthen  altar 
is  raised  in  front  of  them  and  the  middle  of  each  of  its  sides  is 
adorned  with  a  plantain  stem.  The  boy  then  begins  to  kindle  a 
sacrificial  fire  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Bhuvaneshvari.  He  first 
takes  some  grains  of  rice  in  a  leaf-cup^  sets  a  betelnut  on  the  rice^ 
and  worships  the  nut  as  the  god  Ganesh.  Then  the  priest  is  given 
a  betelnut  and  the  boy  makes  a  low  bow  before  him  and  other 
Brdhmans.  The  boy  and  girl  leave  their  seats^  the  boy  sitting  on 
a  low  stool  close  by^  and  the  girl  going  into  the  house  aud  sitting 
among  the  women.  The  priest^  sitting  on  the  stool  on  which  the 
boy  sat,  mixes  in  a  metal  plate  cowdung  and  cow's  urine,  curds, 
batter,  water,  and  the  sacred  grass  or  aurbha,  and  repeats  verses 
and  sprinkles  the  mixture  over  the  earthen  mound  and  round 
himself.  When  he  has  fim'shed  sprinkling  the  mixture  he  sprinkles 
mustard  seed  round  him,  and  last  of  all  water.  To  the  east  of  the 
altar  a  sonare  is  traced  and  in  the  square  are  laid  a  couple  of  leaf- 
plates.  Three  heaps  of  mixed  rice  and  wheat  are  laid  in  a  line, 
and  on  each  heap  a  water-pot  is  set,  the  pot  on  the  middle  heap 
being  larger  tlum  the  side  pots.  The  pnest  fills  the  pots  with 
water,  and  drops  into  each  a  little  sesamum  seed,  some  durva  grass, 
the  five  jewels  or  pancharaina  gold  diamond  amethyst  emerald 
and  pearl,  the  five  leaves  or  panchapallav  of  the  pipal  (Ficus 
religiosa)  umhar  (P.  glomerata)  vad  (P.  indica)  pimpri  (P.  infectoria) 
and  mango,  the  five  cow-gifts  or  pcmchagavya  milk  curds  clarified 
butter  Qow-urine  and  cowdung,  the  seven  seeds  bhdt  rice,  jav  barley, 
kdng  Italian  millet,  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  sava  Panicum  miliare, 
til  sesamum,  and  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  apta  leaves,  coriander 
seed  or  dhanya,  the  seven  earths,^  and  thirty-two  healing  roots  and 
herbs.  The  pots  are  covered  with  metal  lids  and  on  each  lid  rice 
and  a  betelnat  are  laid.  On  the  pot,  close  to  each  betelnut,  is 
set  an  image,  Bhuvaneshvari  on  the  central  pot,  Adhidevata  Indra 
on  the  right  pot,  and  Pratyadhidevata  Indr^i  on  the  left  pot/ 
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1  The  Beven  earths  or  eaptamrUthu  are :  From  the  kin^s  palace  gate,  from  an  ant 
hill,  from  nnder  an  elephant's  foot,  from  under  a  horse's  foot,  from  where  four  roods 
meet,  from  a  cowshed,  and  from  under  the  vdla  or  Andropogoa  mnricatom  tree. 
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The  three  goddesses  are  worshipped  and  each  is  presented  with 
a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  priest  sits  on  the  stool  on  which  the 
girl  sat^  and  a  married  woman  brings  fire  from  the  honse  and  the 
priest  scatters  it  on  the  altar  along  with  firewood  and  cowdung 
cakes.  Two  pounds  of  cooked  rice  are  brought  from  the  house  and 
kept  close  by,  as  are  also  four  leaf -plates  on  which  forty- two  pinches 
of  rice  are  laid  with  a  betel  nut  on  each  pinch.  Then  to  the  north-east 
of  the  leaf-plates,  which  are  called  the  navagrahas  or  nine  planets/ 
is  set  a  water-pot  or  kalash  covered  with  mango  leaves  and  a 
cocoanut.  The  navagrahas  and  the  water-pot  are  worshipped. 
Then  low  wooden  stools  are  set  round  the  fire  or  horn  and  learned 
Brdhmans  sitting  on  the  stools  repeat  verses  and  feed  the  fire  with 
cooked  rice,  butter,  sesamum,  and  samidhds  or  sacred  sticks  of  the 
palas  (Butea  frondosa),  khed  (Mimosa  catechu),  and  other  trees. 
Then  the  Brdhmans  take  durva  grass,  wheat,  and  sesamum  seed, 
and  mixing  cooked  rice  in  milk  and  butter,  feed  the  fire  in  honour 
of  Bhuvaneshvari.  Next  a  married  woman  takes  a  bamboo  basket^ 
and,  laying  a  leaf-plate  in  it,  brings  about  a  pound  of  cooked 
rice  and  pours  it  into  the  basket ;  and  the  boy,  taking  a  little  out 
of  the  basket,  makes  ten  balls,  and  places  one  at  each  of  the  eight 
points  of  heaven,  the  east  and  south-east,  the  south  and  south-west^ 
the  west  and  north-west,  and  the  north  and  north-east.  He  adds 
two  more,  one  to  the  east  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  altar.  He 
makes  twelve  more  balls  and  sets  nine  near  the  navagraha  and 
one  cEkch  near  the  three  goddesses.  Over  all  the  balls  he  throws  a 
little  vdid  pulse  and  redpowder  or  guldl.  He  makes  twenty- 
three  torches,  twenty-two  of  them  small  and  one  of  them  large,  he 
soaks  the  torches  in  oil,  and  placing  one  on  each  of  the  twenty-two 
rice  balls  or  mutkia  lights  them.  Then  the  boy  and  the  girl  take 
their  seats  on  two  low  wooden  stools,  and  place  the  basket  with  the 
cooked  rice  before  them  and  stick  the  big  torch  into  the  rica  The 
torch  is  lighted,  redpowder  is  sprinkled  over  it,  and  a  cocoanut 
and  a  betel  packet  are  placed  in  the  basket.  The  boy  takes  a 
pinch  of  rice  in  his  hands,  and  says,  'To  you  Yaksha 
Brahmachdri,  Bhut,  Pret,  Pishdchya,  Shankini,  Dankim',  and  Yet&L 
and  other  evil  spirits  do  I  offer  this.  May  you  eat  it  and  depart  in 
peace.*  He  then  throws  the  rice  over  the  basket.  Then  a  Ennbi 
servant  coming  from  the  house  with  a  blanket  on  his  head  lifts  the 
basket  in  both  hands,  and  after  waving  it  thrice  round  the  boy  and 
girl  sets  it  on  his  head,  and,  without  looking  back,  lays  it  by  the 
roadside  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  The  boy  and  girl  wash, 
their  hands  and  feet  outside  of  the  house  enclosure,  return,  and  go 
into  the  house.  The  boy  dresses  in  a  short  waistcloth  or  panchay 
and  the  girl  in  a  bodice  and  robe,  and  they  are  seated  on  stools,  the 
girl  to  the  left  of  the  boy.  Then  the  priest  and  other  Brahmans 
take  water  and  a  few  mango  leaves  from  Bhuvaneshvari^s  pot  and 
from  the  mangoe  leaves  sprinkle  the  water  over  the  heads  of  the  boy 
and  girl.    The  rest  of  the  water  is  put  in  a  bamboo  or  metal  rovali  or 


^  The  ziine  planets  are  the  Son,  Moon,  Merooiy,  Venus,  Mars^  Japiter,  Satanic 
Rihu,  and  Ketu, 
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sieve  and  is  held  over  tHe  liead  of  the  couple.  The  boy's  mother  seats 
the  boy  and  girl  on  stools^  and  either  his  mother  or  his  sister  rubs 
sweet  powder  on  the  boy^s  body  and  the  girl's  mother  or  sister  rubs 
sweet  powder  on  the  girl's  body.  Both  of  them  are  then  taken 
to  the  house  well  and  bathed  separately.  After  rubbing  themselves 
dry  the  boy  dresses  in  a  rich  silk  waistcloth  and  the  girl  in  a 
bodice  and  robe^  and  the  clothes  in  which  they  bathed  become  the 
priest's  property.  Then  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  brows  are  marked 
with  sandal  and  redpowder  and  they  take  their  seats  before  the 
sacrificial  fire  and  worship  it.  The  boy  then  takes  a  pinch  of  ashes 
from  the  sacrificial  fire  and  touches  with  it  his  own  and  the  girl's 
brows.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  blessing  from  the 
priest  and  other  Br^hmans  present. 

Next  to  perform  the  conception  or  garbhddhdn  ceremony  a  square 
is  traced  with  lines  of  quartz  and  two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in 
the  square.  The  boy  and  girl^  after  bowing  before  the  house  gods 
askd  the  elders,  take  their  seats  on  the  stools^  and  a  married  woman 
comes  and  touches  the  boy's,  the  girl's,  and  the  priest's  brows  with  red 
powder.  The  punydhavdchan  or  holy-day  blessing  is  performed  with 
the  same  details  as  before  a  marriage,  and  the  boy  and  girl  leave 
tlieir  seats  and  go  and  sit  near  the  sacrificial  fire  in  the  house.  The 
fire  is  then  rekindled  and  rice  is  cooked  over  it,  and  the  boy  places  the 
rice  along  with  a  few  mango  leaves  on  his  right.  The  boy  takes 
a  mango  leaf  in  each  hand,  his  wife  lays  butter  on  the  two  leaves, 
and  the  boy  drops  butter  on  the  rice.  She  then  washes  her  hands 
and  more  butter  is  thrown  over  the  fire.  They  are  now  done  with 
the  sacrificial  fire,  which  is  put  out  either  at  once,  or  in  the  evening, 
or  next  morning.  The  boy  and  girl  now  rise,  and  taking  fiowers 
in  their  hands  go  out  of  the  house  and  looking  at  the  sun  throw  the 
flowers  towards  it.  They  then  come  in,  take  their  seats  near  the 
fire,  and  the  boy,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  girl's  head,  pronounces 
a  blessing.  The  boy's  sister  hands  the  boy  a  small  quantity  of 
bent  grass  or  durva,  pounded  wetted  and  tied  in  a  piece  of  white 
cotton,  and  he,  standing  behind  the  girl  and  laying  her  head  between 
his  knees,  with  his  left  hand  lifts  her  chin  and  with  his  right 
squeezes  into  her  right  nostril  enough  bent  grass  juice  to  pass  into 
lier  throat.  The  girl  leaves  her  seat,  washes  her  hands  and  feet, 
and  sits  as  before  beside  her  husband.  She  once  more  leaves  her 
seat  and  sits  to  the  left  of  the  boy  when  he  either  touches  her  breast 
or  one  of  her  shoulders  and  lays  in  her  lap  a  cocoanut  which  rests 
on  a  turmeric  root,  betelnut,  and  wheat.  The  girl's  mother  and  her 
relations,  as  well  as  the  boy's  mother  and  her  relations,  one  after 
another,  lay  articles  in  the  girl's  lap  and  present  both  the  boy  and 
girl  with  clothes  and  ornaments.  When  the  lap-filling  is  over  the 
boy  whispers  his  name  into  the  girVs  right  ear.  Then  money  is 
presented  to  Brihmans  who  ask  a  blessing  on  the  heads  of  the 
couple,  and  they  go  and  make  a  bow  before  the  house  gods  and  the 
elders.  A  feast  is  held,  and  as  the  girl  is  considered  to  have 
become  pure,  she  is  given  a  cup  of  butter  and  serves  it  to  the  diners. 
In  the  evening,  if  the  fire  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  is  rekindled  and 
fed  with  grains  of  rice  and  .the  boy  rubs  ashes  on  his  own  and  on 
the  girl's  brows.    A  carpet  is  spread  in  the  women's  hall  and  the 
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men  and  women  relations  take  their  seats.  The  girl  is  dressed  in 
rich  clothes  and  her  head  is  decked  with  flowers.  The  boy  ia 
dressed  in  rich  clothes,  a  coat  waistcoat  and  turban,  and  they  are 
seated  face  to  face  on  the  carpet.  Male  guests  sit  round  the  boy 
and  female  guests  sit  round  the  girl.  Small  round  parcels  of  betel 
leaf  are  given  to  the  boy  and  girl.  The  boy  holds  one  end  of  the 
rolled  leaf  in  his  teeth  and  the  girl  bites  off  the  other  end.  The 
boy  is  mad6  to  take  the  girl  on  his  knee  and  bite  a  roll  of  betel  leaf 
which  the  girl  holds  in  her  teeth.  Jokes  are  made  and  they  banter 
each  other.  The  girl  then  washes  the  boy^s  feet  and  marks  his  brow 
with  redpowder  and  sandal.  She  puts  a  nosegay  in  his  hands  and 
spreads  leaf-plates  for  the  guests  to  eat  sweetmeats  and  fruit.  All 
begin  eating  and  the  boy  and  girl  who  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table 
feed  one  another  and  eat  from  the  same  plate.  When  all  are  done 
the  girl  hands  the  guests  packets  of  betel  and  the  boy  either  leads 
her  by  the  hand  or  lifts  her  in  his  arms  and  takes  her  into  the 
nuptial  room.  Next  morning,  if  the  sacrificial  fire  is  still  alight, 
the  boy  and  girl  bathe  and  rekindle  it  and  then  allow  it  to  dia 

A  pregnant  woman  is  treajbed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
tenderness  and  both  her  parents  and  her  husband's  family  try  to 
give  her  whatever  she  longs  for.  She  is  considered  particularly 
open  to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits  and  is  therefore  as  far  as  possible 
kept  within  doors,  is  forbidden  from  going  into  an  empty  house, 
from  sitting  under  a  tree,  or  from  riding  an  elephant  or  a  horse. 
She  ought  not  to  go  into  a  house  with  an  upper  story,  or  sit  on  a 
mortar  or  pestle,  or  let  her  hair  hang  lose  on  her  back,  or  quarrel, 
or  eat  hot  and  pungent  things,  or  weep,  or  sleep  during  the  day,  or 
lie  awake  at  night.  She  ought  not  to  draw  lines  with  coal  or  with 
her  finger  nails  on  the  ground.  She  ought  not  to  sit  with  her  feet 
turned  back,  and  she  ought  not  to  cut  anything  during  an  eclipse. 
She  should  eat  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves,  mark  her  brow 
with  redpowder,  rub  her  arms  with  turmeric,  put  lampblack  into 
her  eyes,  bathe,  and  comb  her  hair.  If  the  mother  attends  to  these 
rules  the  child  becomes  healthy  and  intelligent.  If  she  suffers  from 
loss  of  blood  she  should  give  a  Brdhman  a  sacred  thread  of  gold, 
and  the  issue  of  blood  will  cease.  As  what  the  husband  does  during 
his  wife's  pregnancy  is  believed  to  affect  his  wife  and  the  unborn 
child,  he  avoids  certain  acts.  He  builds  no  house,  does  not  bathe 
in  the  sea,  attends  no  funerals,  does  not  travel,  and  does  not  get 
his  head  shaved.^ 


^  These  acts  are  forbidden  to  the  husband  of  a  pregnant  woman  because  during 
her  pregnancy  a  woman  is  specially  apt  to  sufifer  from  the  attacks  of  spirits.  The 
forbidden  acts  must  therefore  be  believed  to  be  specially  likely  either  to  enmge 
spirits  or  to  bring  them  to  the  house.  The  reason  for  the  different  prohibitiona 
seems  to  be  that  in  building  a  house  the  anger  of  the  place-spirit  is  aroused  agatnst 
the  trespasser ;  the  husband  must  not  bathe  in  the  sea  because  the  seashore  is 
thick  with  ghosts ;  he  must  not  go  to  a  funeral  because  the  burning  ground  is 
the  great  haunt  of  spirits ;  he  must  not  travel  because  he  crosses  boundaries, 
another  favourite  spirit  haunt ;  he  must  not  have  his  head  shaved  because, 
perhaps,  an  exorcist  might  get  hold  of  the  shaved  stumps  and  through  the  stumps 
work  mischief  in  the  house.  These  rules  and  examples  are  interesting  as  they 
throw  light  on  the  widespread  practise  of  the  lying-in  father.  This  practise,  whica 
is  commonly  known  by  its  French  same  couvadf  may  be  described  as  varicFos  forms 
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The  chief  ceremonies  which  are  performed  during  a  woman's 
pregnancy  are  the  man-bearing  or  punsavan  in  the  second  months 
the  qaench-longing  or  anavalobhan  in  the  foarth  months  and  the 
hair-parting  or  simantonayana  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  months. 
Theee  ceremonies  should  be  performed  at  each  pregnancy ;  if  they 
mre  not  performed  at  a  woman's  first  pregnancy  they  cannot  be 
performea  on  any  subsequent  occasion.  On  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  the  wife  and  husband  are  anointed  with  sweet  smelling 
spices  and  oils  and  they  bathe.  A  quartz  square  is  traced  in  the 
women's  hall  and  two  wooden  stools  are  set  in  the  square^  and  at 
acme  distance  in  front  of  the  stools  carpets  are  laid  for  Br^hmans 
to  sit  upon.  The  husband  and  wife  bow  before  the  house  gods 
and  the  male  and  female  elders,  and  take  their  seats  on  the 
stools.  A  married  woman  marks  the  brows  of  the  husband  the 
wife  and  the  &mily  priest  and  retires,  and  the  husband,  taking  in 
his  hollowed  right  hand  a  ladlef ul  of  cold  water,  pours  the  water 
on  the  ground  before  him  saying,  '  I  pour  this  water  that  the  child 
in  my  wife's  body  may  be  a  male  and  be  intelligent,  that  he  may 
lire  long,  and  that  he  may  not  suffer  in  the  hour  of  birth,  and  not  be 
possessed  with  bhuU,  gans,  and  rdkshascuf,  and  may  be  happy  and 
longoliyed.'  He  next  peiforms  the  quench-longing  or  anavalobhan 
ceremony  that  his  wife  may  not  wish  for  anything  which  is  likely  to 
caase  a  miscarriage.  He  then  worships  Ganesh  and  performs  the 
holy-day  blessing  with  the  same  details  as  during  a  marriage.  Then 
an  altar  of  earth  is  raised  in  front  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  the 
sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  with  the  same  details  as  at  the  marriage 
or  vivdha  horn.  After  this  the  wife  leaves  her  seat  and  stands 
behind  the  stool  on  which  she  sat,  and  into  her  hollowed  hands  her 
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of  inTslidinff  the  father  instead  of  or  as  well  as  the  mother.  The  practice  ocoors  in 
Western  India  among  the  PomaUyas  or  cold-washers  of  South  Gajar^t,  who,  after 
A  birth,  take  great  care  of  the  husband,  give  him  special  food,  and  do  not  allow  him 
to  g|o  oat ;  among  the  Dombars  and  Lainbilnis  of  the  Bombay  Kam^tak  the  husband 
k  oiled  and  fed  and  keeps  at  home  the  wife  doing  all  the  work ;  among  the  Korvi 
basket-makers  of  Madras  both  men  and  women  eat  asafostida  after  a  bath  (Tylor^s 
Mmitire  Culture,  I.  84) ;  and  in  Seringapatam  and  on  the  Malabo  Coast  on  the 
birth  of  the  first  daughter  or  of  any  son  the  father  goes  to  bed  for  a  month,  lives  on 
rtoe,  takes  no  exciting  food,  and  is  not  allowed  to  smoke.  In  Borneo  the  husband 
must  eat  nothing  but  rice  and  salt ;  he  must  do  no  hwrd  work,  fire  no  gun,  strike 
no  animals.  In  West  Yunnan  in  China  the  husband  takes  to  bed  for  for^  days. 
In  Enrone  traces  of  the  practice  of  the  lying-in  husband  remain  in  Corsica,  Korth 
Spain,  Beam,  Navarre,  and  Biscay.  The  practice  is  very  noticeable  and  elaborate  in 
^        '^^     In  Greenland  both  faiUier  and  mother  keep  quiet ;  in  North  America  the 


fatbergives  up  aU  active  pursuits,  feUs  no  tree,  fires  no  gun,  and  hunts  no  large  game« 
bot  loafs  at  home  in  a  hammock  ;  in  Guiana  and  o^er  parte  of  South  America  the 
hnsband  does  no  work,  fasts,  and  may  not  use  his  nails  in  scratching ;  in  California  he  is 
given  DonrtshiDg  food.  In  the  West  Indies  the  father  takes  to  his  hammock,  eats  and 
drinks  nothing  for  ^yt  days,  and  for  five  more  takes  nothing  but  lisht  beer.  On  the 
fortieth  day  he  is  cut  with  sharp  teeth,  his  wounds  are  peppered  and  he  is  put  to  bed 
and  kept  in  bed  for  several  days.  For  six  months  he  does  not  eat  birds  or  fish 
(Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankind,  291-305).  Mr.  Tylor  (Ditto,  298)  sug^sts  as  an 
explanation  of  these  customs  sympathetic  magic  that  is  the  feelinff  that  closely 
connected  beings  act  on  each  other.  The  character  of  the  acts  forbidden  to  the 
OiitpAvan  hus&nd,  and  the  fact  that  diseases  connected  with  pregnancy  and  child- 
birtli  are  still  in  India  almost  universally  believed  to  be  the  work  of  spirits,  suggest 
that  the  explanation  of  idl  varieties  of  couvad  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  spirit  theory 
of  disease.  The  object  of  all  the  special  treatment  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  father 
doing  anything  likely  to  displease  spirits  or  give  them  the  opportunity  of  fastening 
on  nun  and  coming  home  with  him. 
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husband  drops  a  grain  of  wheat  with  on  each  side  of  the  wheat  two 
grains  of  udid  pulse.  Over  these  three  he  pours  a  little  curds. 
He  then  asks  her  thrice  what  she  is  sipping,  and  she  answers  that 
by  which  women  conceive.  The  husband  and  wife  go  outside  the 
house,  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  and  sit  as  before  on  the  low 
wooden  stools.  He  places  his  right  hand  on  his  wife's  head, 
and  prays  that  the  child  may  be  bom  in  the  tenth  month  and 
may  be  a  male.  Next  comes  the  hair-parting  or  timanionayana. 
The  husband  holds  back  the  wife^s  head  as  he  did  when  she  came 
of  age,  and  squeezes  the  juice  of  bent  grass  into  her  right  nostril. 
He  next  takes  a  water-pot,  fills  it  with  wateri  and  putting  on 
a  lid  lays  grains  of  rice  on  the  lid,  and  over  the  whole  sets  a 
golden  image  of  Vishnu.  After  the  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  he 
takes  a  porcupine  quill  and  a  blade  of  sacred  grass,  and  passing 
them  along  the  parting  of  his  wife's  hair  fastens  them  into  the 
knot  behind.  He  takes  a  garland  of  wild  umbar  figs  and  hangs 
it  round  her  neck,  and  decks  her  with  ornaments  and  her  hair  with 
flowers.  She  is  then  seated  on  her  husband's  left  and  her  lap  is 
filled  with  fruit  and  wheat.  Presents  of  clothes  and  ornaments  are 
made  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  they  leave  their  places  after  the 
Br^hmans  have  called  blessings  upon  them.  Money  is  distributed 
among  the  Brahmans  and  those  who  have  not  been  asked  to  dine 
retire.  From  this  time  until  after  the  child  is  bom  the  wife  is  held 
impure,  and  water  and  food  are  not  taken  from  her  hands.  As  at 
the  coming  of  ago  the  sacrificial  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out. 

All-atonement  or  sarva-prdyaschitta  vidhi  is  generally  performed 
by  the  mortally  sick  or  the  agod  whose  failing  powers  warn  them 
that  their  end  draws  near.  It  is  a  sad  rite.  His  friends,  from  day  to 
day,  try  to  persuade  the  sick  or  the  aged  to  put  o£E  the  atonement 
ceremony  as  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  the  immediate  approach  of 
death.  No  one  can  make  atonement  without  asking  leave  of  his 
heir.  If  the  sick  is  too  ill  to  perform  the  rite,  his  heir  can  take 
his  place.  If  a  man  dies  without  performing  the  ceremony, 
atonement  can  be  made  on  the  eleventh  day  after  his  death.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  atonement,  the  penitent  bathes  and 
dresses  in  a  newly  washed  waistcloth  and  shoulderclotk  He  sits 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  the  women's  hall  and  in  front  of  him  sit 
on  mats  and  carpets  Brdhraans  among  whom  are  a  few  learned 
divines  or  shdsiris  and  scripture-readers  or  purdnika.  When  the 
Br<iliraans  are  seated  the  penitent  takes  in  his  hands  some  copper 
coins  and  a  water  cup  and  ladle,  and  after  walking  round  the  seated 
Brdhmans  throws  himself  on  his  face  before  them,  and  with  joined 
hands  begs  forgiveness.  He  rises  and  stands  before  them 
with  joined  hands.  The  Brdhmans  say :  *  Tell  ns  truly  why  you 
have  called  us  and  why  you  have  bowed  so  low  before  us  ? '  The 
penitent,  keeping  his  hands  joined,  answers :  '  From  my  birth  nntil 
now,  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  with  wish  or  without  wish, 
once  or  often,  with  body  speech  or  mind,  alone  or  in  company^ 
with  touch  or  otherwise,  by  eating  or  refusing  to  eat,  by  drinking 
or  refusing  to  drink,  by  eating  or  drinking  with  those  of  other 
castes,  by  tempting  or  by  causing  another  to  sin,  by  eating  or 
drinking  from  unclean  vessels,  by  defiling  a  person  from  his  oaste^ 
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in  theae  and  in  otlier  ways  I  have  not  ceased  from  ein.  Do  ye 
leceiye  me^  and  by  giving  me  atonement  free  me  from  tlie  barden 
of  my  sins/  He  lies  flat  or  bows  before  the  Br^hmans.  He 
goes  on :  '  Do  ye,  wbo  are  able^  free  me^  penitent^  from  the  barden 
of  my  sins.'  And  a  third  time  he  bows  or  falls  before  them.  He 
again  rises  and  gives  them  the  coppers  he  holds  in  his  hands.  He 
next  goes  into  the  house  and  brings  oat  the  money  he  intends 
to  give  the  Br^hmans^  and  pntting  it  in  a  plate  lays  the  plate 
before  them.  He  worships  the  money  and  lays  a  sacred  book 
before  the  plate,  and  throws  grains  of  rice  over  the  heads  of  the 
BdUimans.  Then  the  Brihmans  choose  one  of  their  number,  who 
is  either  ignorant  of  the  ceremony  or  whose  love  of  money  over- 
comes  his  scmples,  and  set  him  in  front  and  call  him  the 
representative  or  anuvddaJc.  The  representative  repeats  the  name 
of  the  host  and  his  family  stock  and  says :  '  Except  such  grievoas 
sins  as  mxnrder  and  adultery,  I  take  oH  myself  the  sins  of  my  patron 
and  free  him  from  them/  The  penitent  then  gives  the  sinbearer 
a  doable  share  of  the  money  in  the  plate  besides  uncooked  food  and 
other  presents,  and  the  sinbearer  is  told  to  leave  the  house  bearing 
with  him  the  load  of  the  penitent's  sins.  After  the  sinbearer 
has  gone,  the  host  washes  his  hands  and  feet,  sips  a  little  water, 
and  with  joined  hands  returns  thanks  to  the  other  Br&hmans  for 
freeing  him  from  the  burden  of  his  sins.  He  asks  them  to  allow 
him  to  be  shaved  and  a  barber  shaves  his  head  except  the  top-knot 
and  his  face  except  the  eyebrows  and  pares  his  nails.  The  penitent 
goes  to  the  house  well,  bathes,  rubs  his  teeth  with  a  branch  of  the 
aghdda  Achyranthes  aspera,  and  airain  bathes.  He  rubs  cowdunfir 
Jhee  on  the  palms  of  ]L  hands  an!  theu  with  his  right  hand  mb! 
ashes  on  his  head,  face,  chest,  private  parts,  and  feet.  He  puts  on 
more  water  and  covers  with  ashes  his  whole  body  from  head  to  foot 
and  bathes*  In  this  way  he  thrice  rubs  ashes  and  thrice  bathes.  He 
next  takes  cowdnng  and  rubs  it  on  his  body  from  head  to  foot  and 
again  bathes.  He  takes  earth  and  laying  bent  grass  upon  it,  throws 
aUttle  to  the  east^  south,  west,  and  north,  towards  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  pouring  a  little  water  on  the  earth  rubs  the  wet  earth  on 
his  head,  face,  throat,  chest,  navel,  shoulders,  sides,  armpits,  back, 
thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands,  and  finally  over  his  whole  body.  He 
takes  more  dust  and  bent  grass,  drops  sesamum  over  them,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  well  prays  to  the  well  and  bathes.  He  rubs 
cow's  urine  on  his  body,  then  cowdung,  then  milk,  then  curds,  and 
last  of  all  butter,  bathing  after  each.  He  dresses  in  fresh-washed 
clothes,  and  going  into  the  house,  makes  a  clay  altar,  kindles  a 
sacrificial  fire,  worahips  Vishnu,  and  feeds  the  fire  with  cow's  urine, 
dang,  curds,  milk,  and  butter,  and  drinks  what  of  the  mixture 
remains.  He  makes  money  presents  to  Br&hmans  and  they  retire. 
This  ends  the  atonement  except  that  unless  he  is  ill  the  penitent  eats 
nothing,  daring  the  whole  day.  If  he  is  ill,  he  can  eat  any  food 
which  is  not  mixed  with  salt,  for  on  this  day  salt  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. Women  perform  the  all-atonement  as  well  as  men.  The 
only  difference  is  that  no  verses  are  repeated. 

When  a  Chitp&van  is  on  the  point  of  death,  a  spot  in  the  women's 
hall  is  oowdanged,  holy  basil  or  tnhi  leaves  are  sprinkled  over 
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the  spot^  and  a  blanket  is  spread  over  the  leaves.  On  the  blanket 
the  dying  person  is  laid  with  his  feet  to  the  south.  A  few  drops  of 
the  sacred  Ganges  or  Bhdgirathi  are  poured  into  his  mouth, 
a  learned  Brahman  repeats  verses  from  the  Veds,  another  reads  the 
Bhagvat  Gita,  and  near  relations  or  the  family  priest  ask  him  to 
repeat,  Ndr&yan  Ndrdyan.  His  son  rests  the  dying  head  on  his 
lap  and  comforts  him  until  he  has  drawn  his  last  breath.  When  all 
is  over  the  women  of  the  family  sit  round  the  body  weeping  and 
wailing ;  the  men  and  the  boys  go  out  and  sit  on  the  veranda  bare- 
headed; servants  or  neighbours  start  to  tell  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  priest  turns  up  his  almanac  to  see  whether  the  moment  of 
death  was  lucky  or  was  unlucky.  To  die  under  the  constellations 
called  tripdd  widpanchak  or  under  the  last  five  of  the  seasonal  stars  or 
nakshatras,  between  the  second  half  of  Dhanishtha  and  the  first  half 
of  Ashvini,  is  unfortunate.  When  the  time  of  death  is  unlucky,  to 
prevent  calamity  and  trouble,  quietings  or  shdntis  have  to  be  performed 
on  the  eleventh  day  after  death.  Soon  neighbours  dressed  in  a 
waist  and  shouldercloth  begin  to  drop  in.  One  goes  to  the  market  and 
brings  what  is  wanted  for  tbe  funeral.  When  he  comes  back  others 
busy  themselves  laying  out  the  body.  If  the  deceased  was  a 
Agnihotri  or  fire-sacrificing  Br&hman,  some  live  coal  is  taken  from  the 
sacred  fire,  or  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  live  coal  is  put  in  an  earthen 
pot.  The  chief  mourner  and  his  brothers,  if  he  has  brothers,  are 
bathed  one  after  the  other  outside  of  the  house.  The  chief  mourner 
takes  a  blade  of  the  darbha  grass,  touches  his  brow  with  it,  and 
passing  it  over  his  head  throws  it  behind  him.  He  dresses  in  a  wet 
waistcloth  and  shouldercloth  and  sits  in  front  of  the  barber  and 
shifts  his  sacred  thread  to  the  right  shoulder.^  The  barber  shaves 
his  head  except  the  top-knot  and  his  face  except  the  eyebrows, 
and  pares  his  nails.  The  chief  mourner  is  dressed  in  a  new  waist- 
cloth,  a  shouldercloth  or  uttari  is  tied  along  with  his  sacred 
thread,  a  blade  of  darbha  grass  is  tied  round  the  sacred  thread 
and  the  shouldercloth,  another  round  the  top-knot,  and  of  a  third 
he  makes  a  ring  and  puts  it  on  the  third  right  finger.  The 
body  is  brought  out  of  the  front  door  by  the  nearest  male  relations^ 
followed  by  the  women^  and  is  laid  on  the  outer  steps  of  the  house 
on  a  small  wooden  plank,  the  head  resting  on  the  steps.  The 
women  gather  weeping  round  the  head  and  the  men  stand  at  some 
distance.  Three  or  four  pots  of  cold  water  are  brought  from  the 
well  and  poured  over  the  body  which  is  hidden  from  sight  while  it 
is  being  dressed.  Elderly  men  bathe  the  body  and  leave  it  bare 
except  a  loincloth.^  A  piece  of  gold  and  an  emerald  are  put  in  the 
mouth.  A  few  drops  of  the  sacred  Bhdgirathi  river  are  poured  into 
the  mouth  and  sprinkled  over  the  body,  the  two  thumbs  and  the 
two  great  toes  are  tied  together  with  cloth,  and  the  body  is  laid  on 
the  bier  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  cloth.     If  the  dead 

^  In  performing  ceremonies  for  the  dead  the  thread  is  always  shifted  from  its 
usual  position  on  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  shoulder ;  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  left  shoulder  in  performing  ceremonies  to  the  gods. 

'  Elderly  women  dress  a  woman's  body  in  a  full  suit  of  clothes.  If  the  dead  womaa 
is  marriea  and  is  not  a  widow  her  hair  is  braided,  redpowder  is  rubbed  on  her 
brow,  and  turmeric  on  her  face  and  arms  ;  nose,  ear,  head  and  feet  ornaments  are  pat 
on ;  butter  is  rubbed  on  her  head ;  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
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leaves  oliildren  a  hole  is  made  in  the  &ce-cIoth  over  the  moath. 
If  the  dead  leaves  a  wife  she  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  and  says : 
'Becaase  of  the  great  evil  that  has  fallen  on  me^  I  shave  mj  head/ 
She  takes  off  sach  of  her  ornaments  as  are  not  to  be  given  to  the 
barber^  or  she  pats  on  ornaments  of  little  valae,  a  small  nosering, 
earrings,  and  silver  toerings  which  iare  given  to  the  barber,  or 
instead  of  ornaments  she  gives  him  about  4».  (Bs.  2)  in  cash.  The 
barber  shaves  her  head  and  pares  her  nails.  She  breaks  her 
bangles  and  her  Incky  marriage  necklace,  rubs  off  her  red  brow- 
mark,  takes  off  her  bodice,  and  puts  on  a  white  robe.  The  robe  and 
the  ornaments  she  wore  at  the  time  of  shaving  beconle  the  property 
of  the  barber.  Her  hair  is  wrapped  in  her  bodice  and  laid  on  the 
bier.  The  chief  mourner  starts  walking  with  the  firepot  hanging 
from  a  string  in  his  hand.  The  bier  is  raised  by  four  of  the  nearest 
kinsmen,  set  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  feet  first  close  after  the 
chief  mourner.  With  the  chief  mourner  walk  two  men,  one  holding 
a  metal  pot  with  the  rice  which  was  cooked  near  the  feet  of  the 
corpse ;  the  other  carrying  a  bamboo  winnowing  fan  with  parched 

Enlse  and  small  bits  of  cocoa-kerBel^  which,  as  he  walks,  he  throws 
efore  him  to  please  the  evil  spirits.  Of  the  men  who  haTe  come  to 
the  house  some  follow  the  body  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  repeating 
with  a  low  voice  B4m  B^m,  Govind  Govind.  The  rest  go  to  their 
homes.  The  bearers  walk  slowly  and  the  chief  mourner  keeps  close  in 
front  that  no  one  may  pass  between  the  fire  and  the  body.  No  woman 
goes  to  the  burning  ground.  Female  friends  take  the  women  and  the 
children  of  the  house  and  bathe  them,  get  the  ground  floor  where 
the  corpse  was  laid,  the  veranda,  and  the  house  steps  washed 
with  water  and  cowdung,  and  go  home.  Hall-way  to  the  burning 
ground  the  bier  is  lowered,  and,  without  looking  back,  the  bearers 
change  places.  When  they  reach  the  burning  ground  an  earthen 
altar  is  made  and  the  fire  from  the  pot  is  poured  over  it. 
Iiistead  of  himself  accompanying  the  funeral,  the  family  priest 
sends  another  Brahman,  generally  one  who  officiates  at  the  burning 
groand  and  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  kdrta,^  A  few  chips  of 
firewood  are  thrown  over  the  fire  and  it  is  fed  with  butter*  Close 
to  the  platform,  a  spot  of  ground  is  sprinkled  with  water  and 
sesamum  seed  is  thrown  over  it.  On  this  spot  the  funeral  pile  is 
built  by  the  mourners  and  round  the  pile  blades  of  darhha  grass  are 
strewn.  The  pile  and  the  bier  are  sprinkled  with  sesamum  and 
iirater,  the  sheet  is  pulled  off  the  body  and  thrown  aside,  the  hand 
and  feet  cloths  are  cut  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile  with  the 
head  to  the  south.  Pieces  of  sandalwood  and  basil  leaves  are 
thrown  over  the  body,  and,  if  the  deceased  died  at  an  unlucky  time, 
seven  dough  balls  are  made  and  laid  on  the  head,  the  eyes,  the 
month,  the  breast,  and  the  shoulders.  Then  from  a  mango  leaf 
batter  is  dropped  on  the  several  balls,  and  the  loincloth  is  cut  that 
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*  KtLrtds  take  their  njune  from  the  Sanskrit  Isarat  a  funeral  rite.  They  are  foond 
■monff  aU  Brihmans.  They  generally  perform  death  ceremonies.  The  rest  of  the 
caite look  down  on  the  K^lrta,  and  they  are  seldom  asked  to  condaot  marriage  and 
thread-girding  or  other  lucky  ceremonies.    They  eat,  drink,  and  marry  with  the 

Die  of  their  caste,  hot  are  oonaidmd  undean  in  the  same  way  that  a  mourning 
ly  is  considersd  nncleani 
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the  body  may  leave  tHe  world  in  tbe  same  state  in  wHich  it  came 
into  the  world.  The  chief  mourner  lights  the  pile,  if  the  dead  is  a 
man  at  the  head  and  if  a  woman  at  the  feet,  and  the  other  mourners 
throw  the  rest  of  the  fire  under  the  pile.  The  chief  mourner  fans  the 
fire  with  the  end  of  his  shouldercloth  and  throws  a  few  sesamum  seeds 
over  the  pyre.  The  kdrtn  or  funeral  priest  all  the  while  repeats  verses. 
When  the  skull  bursts  the  chief  mourner,  carrying  on  his  left  shoulder 
an  earthen  jar  filled  with  cold  water,  takes  his  stand  near  where  the 
head  of  the  corpse  lay^  and  another  of  the  mourners  picking  a 

Eebble  makes  with  it  a  small  hole  in  the  earthen  pot^  and^  from  the 
ole  as  the  chief  mourner  walks  round  the  pyre  water  keeps 
trickling.  At  the  end  of  the  first  round,  when  the  chief  mourner 
comes  lMu;k  to  the  south,  a  second  hole  is  made  with  the  stone,  and  a 
second  stream  trickles  out.  After  the  second  round  a  third  hole  is 
made,  and  when  three  jets  stream  out,  the  chief  mourner  throws  the 
pot  backward  over  his  shoulder  and  the  water  spills  over  the  ashes. 
The  chief  mourner  calls  aloud  striking  his  hand  on  his  mouth. 
All  the  mourners  come  together  and  one  of  them  ties  round  the 
pebble,  with  which  the  pot  was  broken,  a  blade  oidarbha  grass 
and  calls  it  aMhriia  that  is  the  life.  The  chief  mourner,  to  cool 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  which  has  been  heated  by  the  fire,  pours  water 
mixed  with  sesamum  on  the  ashes,  and,  to  quench  the  spirit's  thirsty 
pours  water  over  the  asthma  or  stone  of  life.  The  rest  of  the 
mourners  follow  the  chief  mourner  and  throw  water  over  the  stone. 
They  start  for  home.  Before  starting,  to  allay  the  fear  caused  by 
burning  the  body,  each  picks  a  pebble  and  throws  it  towards  the 
nearest  mountain  or  hill.  At  the  house  of  mourning  the  spot  on 
which  the  dead  breathed  his  last  is  smeared  with  cowdung  and  a 
lighted  lamp  is  set  on  it.  As  the  mourners  come,  to  cool  their  eyes 
which  have  been  heated  by  the  fire,  they  look  at  the  lamp  and  go 
to  their  houses.  The  chief  mourner  bathes,  puts  on  a  fresh  waist- 
cloth,  and  lays  in  some  safe  place  the  waistcloth  and  shouldercloth  he 
wore  at  the  burning  ground,  the  water-pot  and  cup,  and  the  asthma 
or  lifestone.  As  no  fire  is  kindled  in  the  house  relations  and  caste- 
fellows  send  cooked  food.  If  the  chief  mourner  has  brothers,  before 
dining  they  rub  butter  on  their  right  hands,  make  a  ball  of  rice, 
set  it  in  front  of  their  leaf-plates,  and  pour  water  over  it.  The 
family  of  the  deceased  keeps  in  mourning  for  ten  days,  during 
which  they  eat  no  betel  or  sugar  and  drink  no  mUk.  They 
are  also  not  allowed  to  rub  their  brows  with  sandal  or  red- 
powder,  to  anoint  their  bodies,  to  shave  their  heads,  or  to  wear 
shoes  or  turbans.  Every  day  for  ten  days  a  sacred  book,  the 
Oamd  Purdn  or  Vulture  Scripture,  is  read  to  the  family 
and  the  bearers  are  not  allowed  to  dine  until  they  have  seen  a 
star  in  the  heavens.  Generally  on  the  third  day  comes  the  bone- 
gathering  or  a^sthi'Sanchayan,  when  the  chief  mourner,  accompanied 
by  the  K4rta,  goes  to  the  burning  ground  with  the  waistcloth  and 
shouldercloth  he  wore  at  the  burning,  the  lifestone,  and  the  watw- 
pot  and  cup,  and  after  washing  the  two  cloths  spreads  them  to  dry. 
He  bathes,  puts  on  the  fresh-washed  waistcloth,  and  ties  the  shoulder- 
cloth ahmg  with  his  sacred  thread.  He  takes  a  little  coVs  urine, 
sprinkles  it  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  picks  out  the  pieces  of  nnbimxt 
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bone,  and  heaps  them  on  one  sida    When  he  has  picked  all  the 
bones  he  pats  them  in  a  basket  and  throws  them  and  the  ashes 
inU)  some  neighboaring  pond  or  stream,^    When  he  has  thrown  the 
ashes  into  the  water^  he  sits  on   the  spot  where  the  deceased's 
feet  lay  and  raises  a  three-cornered  altar   or  vedi.     He  sets  an 
earthen  jar  in  each  comer  of  the  altar  and  one  in  the  middle, 
fills  them  with  water^and  throws  a  few  grains  of  sesamum  into  each. 
Close  to  the  jars  he  lays  the  stone  of  life.     Near  the  four  earthen 
jars  he  places  foar  small  yellow  flags  and  in  the  month  of  each  jar 
sets  a  rice  ball.     He  makes  eight  dongh  balls  shaping  them  like 
umbrellas  and  footprints  and  four  cakes  which  he  lays  near  the  jars. 
The  cake  near  the  middle  jar  and  the  water  in  the  middle  jar  are 
meant  to  appease  the  hunger  and  thirst    of  the  dead,  the  dough 
umbrella  is  to  shade  him  from  the  sttn,  and  the  shoes  are  to  guard 
his  feet  from  the  thorns. on  the  way  to  heaven.     The  cakes  laid  close 
to  the  corner  jars  are  offered  to  Rudra,  Yama^  and  the  ancestors  of 
the  dead.     He  sprinkles  sesamum  and  pours  water  over  each  of  the 
balls  and  touches  them  with  lampblack  and  butter.     He  dips  the 
end  of  the  shouldercloth  into  water,  and  lets  a  little  water  drop  over 
each  ball.     He  smells  them,  and,  except  the  stone  of  life,  throws  the 
whole  into  water.     Thus  for  ten  days  he  performs  like  ceremonies 
that  the  deceased  may  gain  a  new  body.     On  the  first  day  the  dead, 
gets  his  head,  on  the  second  his  ears  eyes  and  nose,  on  the  third 
his  hands  breast  and  neck,  on  the  fourth  his  middle  parts,  on  the 
fifth  his  legs  and  feet,  on  the  sixth  his  vitals,  on  the  seventh  his  bones 
marrow  veins  and  arteries,  on  the  eighth  his  nails  hair  and  teeth, 
on  the  ninth  all  remaining  limbs,  organs  and  strength,  and  on  the 
tenth  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  renewed  body.     On  this  tenth  day 
a  three-cornered   earthen  altar  is  made  as  usual,  and  the  chief 
mourner  sprinkles  cowdung  and  water  over  it.     Then,   strewing 
turmeric  powder,  he  places  five  earthen  pots  on  five  blades  of  sacred 
grass,  three  in  one  line  and  two  at  right  angles.  He  fills  the  pots  with 
water  and  a  few  grains  of  sesamum  seed  and  over  the  seed  sets  a 
wheaten  cake  and  a  rice  ball.     He  plants  small  yellow  flags  in  the 
ground,   and  setting  up  the  lifestone  lays  flowers  before  it,  and 
waving  burning  frankincense  and  lighted  lamps,  prays  the  dead  to 
accept  the  offering.     If  a  crow  comes  and  takes  the  right-side  ball 
the  deceased  died  happy.     If  no  crow  comes  the  deceased  had 
some  trouble  on  his  mind.    The   chief  mourner  bows  low  to  the 
lifestone,  and  tells  the  dead  not  to  fret,  his  family  and  goods  will 
be  taken    care  of,    or  if  the  funeral  ceremony    has    not    been 
rightly  done,  the  fault  will  be  mended.     In  spite  of  these  assurances, 
if  for  a  couple  of  hours  no  crow  takes  the   rice,  the  chief  mourner 
himself  touches  the  ball  with  a  blade  of  sacred  grass.     Then,  taking 
the  stone,  and  rubbing  it  with  sesamum  oil,  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  the  dead,  he  offers  it    a  rice  ball  and  water,  and 
standing  with  it  near  water,  facing  the  east,  throws  it  over  his  back 
into    the  water.     This  ends  the   tenth-day   ceremony.      On   the 
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^  If  he  hM  to  tftke  the  bones  to  Kibik,  Ben^ires,  or  some  other  sacred  spot,  the  chief 
moiimer  puts  them  in  on  earthen  jar  and  buries  the  jar  near  his  house  in  some  lonely 
place  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  touched.  After  a  year  he  goes  on  pilgrimage 
and  at  the  place  of  pilgrimage  throws  the  bones  into  water. 
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morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the  whole  honse  is  cowdnnged  and 
the  chief  mourner  and  all  other  members  of  the  family  bathe. 
The  priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire  on  an  earthen  altar  and  heaps 
firewood  over  it,  feeds  the  fire  with  a  mixture  of  coVs  urine,  dung, 
milk,  curds,  and  butter,  and  that  all  the  uncleanness  caused  by  the 
death  may  vanish  and  the  house  become  pure,  the  chief  mourner 
and  his  brothers  drink  what  is  left  of  the  five  cow-gifts  or 
panchagavya.  The  chief  mourner  rubs  a  little  ashes  on  his  brow 
and  throwing  a  few  rice  grains  over  the  fire  lets  it  die. 

On  this  eleventh  day  a  quieting  or  ahdnti  is  performed  to  turn 
aside  any  evil  that  may  befall  the  family  if  a  member  of  it  dies 
under  the  constellation  called  tripdd  or  under  the  five  planets  or 
panchaJea.  In  the  women^s  hall  an  altar  of  earth  is  made  and  the 
mourner  sits  in  front  of  the  altar.  Close  by  he  lays  a  leaf-cup  with 
rice  grains  in  it,  and  over  the  rice  a  betelnut,  and  worships  the 
betelnut  as  the  god  Ganesh.  He  empties  a  ladleful  of  water  on 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  pours  the  water  on  the  ground 
saying  '  I  pour  this  water  that  the  dead  may  go  to  heaven  and  no 
evil  fall  on  his  family.'  He  leaves  his  seat  and  asks  the  priest  to 
begin  the  ceremony.  The  chief  mourner  sits  somewhere  close  by 
and  the  priest  sitting  on  the  spot  on  which  the  chief  mourner  sat 
performs  the  worship.  He  takes  mustard  seed  and  sprinkles  it  all 
over  the  house,  then  cow's  urine,  and  last  of  all  cold  water  in  which 
a  blade  of  sacred  grass  has  been  steeped.  Next  he  lays  a  couple  of 
leaf-plates  in  front  of  the  mound,  spreads  grains  of  rice  over  the 
leaves,  and  over  the  rice  sets  five  water-pots  or  halashes,  one  at  each 
corner  and  one  in  the  middle.  He  covers  the  pots  with  lids,  and  on 
each  lid  sets  grains  of  rice,  a  betelnut,  and  a  golden  image.  The 
image  on  the  middle  pot  is  Yam,  on  the  east  pot  is  Rudra,  on 
the  south  Varun,  on  the  west  Vishnu,  and  on  the  north  Indra. 
Each  of  the  images  aud  water-pots  is  worshipped.  A  second 
betelnut  is  laid  on  the  lid  of  the  middle  water-pot  in  honour  of 
Ashtdvasu,  on  the  east  water-pot  in  honour  of  Varun,  on  the 
south  water-pot  in  honour  of  AjaikpAd,  on  the  west  water-pot 
in  honour  of  Ahvibradhna,  and  on  the  north  water-pot  in  honour 
of  Usha.  Round  the  middle  pot  fourteen  betelnuts  are  arranged 
in  a  ring  in  honour  of  Yam,  Dharmardj,  Nirrut,  Antak,  Vaivasvat, 
Kdl,  Sarvabhutakshaya,  Audumbar,  Dadhna,  Nil,  Paramesh, 
Vrikodar,  Chitra,  and  Chitragupta,  and  all  are  worshipped.  The 
priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  in  honour  of  the  nine  planets  or 
navagraha.  Over  the  fire  ho  cooks  rice,  and  sprinkling  sesamum 
over  it  feeds  the  .sacred  fire  with  butter.  The  priest  takes  a 
mango  leaf,  dips  it  into  the  water  of  the  different  pots,  and  from 
the  point  of  the  leaf  sprinkles  water  on  the  head  of  the  mourner 
and  his  family.  A  metal  cup  is  filled  with  boiled  butter,  the 
mourner  and  the  rest  of  the  family  look  at  the  reflection  of  their 
faces  in  the  butter,  and  the  cup  is  presented  to  a  Brahman  who  walks 
away  with  it.  This  ends  the  quieting  or  shdnti  ceremony.  Except 
that  three  water-pots  are  set  instead  of  five,  the  ceremony  to  quiet  a 
tripdd  constellation  is  the  same  as  the  ceremony  to  quiet  the  planets.^ 

^  A  tripdd  constellatioa  is  one  of  which  three-fourths  are  included  under  one  sign  of 
the  zodiac.    Williams'  Sanskrit  Dictionary. 
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On  tlie  same  day^  that  is   the  eleveiitli  day  after  a  deaths  in 
the  deoeased's  houBe,  an  earthen  altar  is  made  and  a  sacred  fire 
kindled  upon  it.     On  the  fire  three  metal  pots  are   put^    two   of 
brass  and  the  third  of  copper.     The  copper  pot  has  rice  and  water, 
and  one  of  the  brass  pots  rice  and  milk  and  the  other  wat^r  and 
wheat  floor.    When  the  dishes  are  cooked^  a  water-pot  is  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  platform^  and  on  the  pot  a  lid  some  grains  of  rice 
and  three  betelnuts  and  they  are  worshipped.     The  contents  of  the 
three  pota  are  poured  on  three  leaf-plates  and  with  them  the  chief 
monrner  feeds  the  fire.  A  male  calf  of  a  five-year  old  cow  and  a  female 
calf  of  a  three-year  old  cow  are  brought,  new  waistcloths  are  put  on 
their  backs,  sandal    and    redpowder  are  rubbed  on  their  brows, 
garlands  of  sweet  basil  and  flowers  are  thrown  round  their  necks, 
and  their  tails  are  dipped  in  a  ladle  of  water  and  shaken  over 
the  head  of  the  chief  mourner.     Next  two  irons,  one  three-pointed 
called  a  trishul  the  other  ending  like  a  key  handle  in  a  ring  and  called 
ohupti,  are  laid  in  burning  cowdung  cakes. .  The  male  calf  is  thrown 
down  with  its  legs  tied  near  the  sacred  fire  and  when  the  irons  are 
red-hot  ashes  are  rubbed  above  the  joint  of  the  calf  s  right  forefoot 
and  on  the  ashes  the  red-hot  trident  is  pressed.    Then  the  ringed 
iron  is  pressed  on  his  hind  quarters^  and  the  calf  is  allowed  to  rise. 
The  chief  mourner  walks   round  the  calf,   and  looking  to   the 
four  quarters  of  heaven  tells  the  animal  that  henceforth   the  four 
comers  of  the  world  are  free  to  him  and  that  he  is  at  Uberty  to 
go  wherever  he  pleases.     He  leads  both  the  calves  to    the  road- 
side at  some  distance  from  the  house  and  sets  them  free.^    The 
lowing  of  the  bullock  when  it  is  being  branded  is  believed  to  carry 
the  deceased  to  heaven,  and  his  first  cry  opens  the  doors  of  heaven  for 
the  dead  to  enter.     Poor  people  instead  of  a  live  ox  make  an  ox  of 
dough.    After  the  buUocK  has  been  set  free  presents  are  made  to 
Brdhmans.    One  of  the  presents  is  a  cow  which  is  called  the  Yaitarni 
cow  because  the  dead  is  believed  to  cross  that  river  of  blood  and 
filth  by  holding  the  cow's  tail.     Presents  of  other  articles,  food, 
water-pots,  shoes,    an    umbrella,   a   lamp,  cloth,    sesamum   seed, 
betelnut,  flowers,   butter,   a  sacred  thread,  and  bedding,  are  also 
made  to  Br^hmans.     At    the    time    of   presenting    the  bedding 
a  cot   is  placed    in  front  of  the   house   steps,    and  fitted  with 
mattresses,  pillows^    sheets,    and  curtains.     On   one    side  of  the 
bed  is  laid   a  plate  filled  with  metal  boxes  for  keeping  betel, 
lime,   catechu^   cloves,    cardamums,   almonds,    nutmeg,    nutmace, 
musk,     and     saffron.     The    Brahman    who    is    to    receive    this 
present  is  dressed  in  the  deceased's  waistcloth,  waistcoat,  coat, 
shouldercloth,    turban,    handkerchief,   and  shoes^    and,     if    the 
deceased  was  an  old  man,  a  walking  stick  is  placed  in  his  hands. 
He  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  with  his  back   to  the  cot,  an 
umbrella  is  held  over  his  head,  and  a  fan  is  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  mourner  sits  in  front  of  him,   marks  his  brow  with  sandal,  and 
asks  a  Mar&tha  woman  or  other  middle    class  woman  to   wait 
on  the  Brahman.     The  chief  mourner  then  rubs  scented  oils  and 
powders  on  the  Bi^hman's  body  and  lays  before  him  flowers  and 
grains  of  rice,  bums  frankincense^  and  waves  a  lighted  lamp  and 
camphor  before  him,  and  says  to  him :  ^  I  make  you  these  gifts  that  the 
B  310—20 
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dead  may  be  freed  from  his  sins  and  reacli  heaven  in  safety, 
and  that  there  all  his  lifelong  he  may  have  a  cot  to  lie  on^  a 
packet  of  betel  to  eat,  a  maid  to  wait  on  him,  an  umbrella  to 
shade  him  from  the  sun,  and  a  stick  to  help  him  in  walking/  The 
Brdhman  is  seated  on  the  cot  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
the  chief  mourner  washes  his  feet  with  water,  rubs  sandal  on  his 
brow,  and  presents  him  with  2«.  to  £10  (R3. 1-100).  The  Brdhman 
lies  on  his  back  in  the  bed,  the  maid  who  becomes  his  property 
shampoos  his  feet,  and  the  chief  mourner,  helped  by  other  male 
members  of  the  family,  lift  the  cot  on  their  shoulders  with  the  BnUi- 
man  on  it,  and,  followed  by  the  maid,  carry  it  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  set  it  on  the  roadside,  and,  throwing  a  little 
earth  and  cowdung  at  the  Brdhman,  return  home,  wash  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  sending  some  money  as  the  price  of  the  maid  or  ddsi 
bring  her  back.  The  receiver  of  this  present  is  considered  the 
ghost  or  pretoi  the  deceased.  As  it  is  most  unlucky  to  meet  a  man 
who  has  taken  such  a  present,  the  present  is  generally  given  to  am 
outside  Brdhman  who  is  not  likely  to  come  to  the  house  or  to  be 
met  in  the  streets  In  some  places  the  mourner  and  his  friends  some- 
times carry  the  pelting  of  the  present-taker  with  stones,  earth,  and 
dung  so  far  that  the  police  have  to  interfere.  Like  the  Edrta  the 
cot-taking  Brahman  is  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  lucky  ceremonies 
or  to  join  dinner  parties.  Besides  the  cot,  several  other  articles, 
grain,  pulse,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  enough  to  feed  a  family  for 
a  whole  year,  clothes,  houses,  lands,  fields,  and  sacred  books  including 
the  Bhagvatgitd,  Bh&rat,  Bdm^yan,  P4ndavaprat^p,  Bhaktivijaya> 
and  Shivlilamrit  are  given  to  Br^hmans.  The  sacrificial  fire  is 
kindled,  and  a  number  of  ahrdddhs  or  funeral  ceremonies  are 
performed.     This  ends  the  eleventh-day  observances. 

Though,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  delayed  for  a  year,  the  sapindi- 
shrdddh  or  memorial  service  in  honour  of  seven  generations  of  ances- 
tors, generally  takes  place  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  after 
the  death.  As  a  rule,  the  ceremony  is  held  in  the  cattle-shed  where 
the  dishes  are  cooked  by  some  elderly  woman.  In  the  morning  the 
chief  mourner  bathes  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  stable,  and  the  family 

?riest,  sitting  near  him  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  begins  to  repeat  verses, 
'he  mourner  takes  three  bits  of  plantain  leaf  or  chats  and  lays  them 
in  a  line  facing  north  as  the  seatfor  his  grandfather,  great-grandfather, 
and  grandfather's  grandfather,  two  leaf -seats  facing  east  for  the 

fods  Kuldev  and  Kamdev,  and  a  leaf-seat  facing  north-east  for  the 
eceased.  Before  the  priest  are  a  cup,  a  saucer,  and  a  ladle 
full  of  water.  He  dips  blades  of  the  sacred  darbha  grass  into  the 
water  and  from  the  point  of  the  blade  sprinkles  water  over  each  of 
the  leaf-seats.  He  takes  two  more  blades  of  grass,  twists  them  in 
rings,  and  draws  them  over  his  third  right  and  left  fingers.  He  ties 
a  blade  of  the  grass  to  his  top-knot  and  another  round  his  sacred 
thread.  He  takes  a  blade  of  the  grass  and  a  little  barley  and 
tucks  them  into  the  right  side  of  his  waistband,  and  a  blade  of 
the  grass  and  a  little  sesamum  seed  into  the  left  side  of  his 
waistband.  Under  his  seat  he  lays  four  blades  of  grass,  and  joining 
his  hands  repeats  the  names  of  Kuldev  and  Kdmdev.  He 
changes  his  sacred  thread   from    the  left   to   the  right  shoulder, 
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repoatB  his  father's  name  and  family^  and  the  namefi  and  family  of 
his  grand&tber^  great-grandfather^  and  grandfather's  grandfather, 
and  moves  his  sacred  thread  back  to  its  usual  place  on  his  left  and 
shoulder.  He  takes  a  bundle  of  darbha  grass,  six  copper  coins 
and  some  sesamum  seed  and  barley,  and  leaving  his  seat  goes 
round  the  six  leaf-seats  or  sacred  grass  images  representing 
fir&hmans  to  pay  the  homage  due  to  them.^  Then,  standing 
and  looking  towiurds  the  grass  images,  he  asks  them  if  he  is  fit  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  He  takes  his  seat  and  holding  seven 
blades  of  darbha  grass  lays  two  on  the  leaf-seat  of  Kuldev,  two 
on  the  leaf-seat  of  Kamdev,  and  three  on  the  leaf-seat  of  the 
deceased.  He  sets  before  him  two  plates,  half  tills  them  with  water, 
and  throws  in  the  one  a  little  sesamum  and  in  the  other  a  little 
barley.  In  each  plate  he  lays  a  blade  of  darbha  grass,  a  betelnut, 
and  a  copper  coin,  and  sprinkles  water  from  the  plates  over  his  head. 
He  leaves  his  seat,  sprinkles  water  over  the  cooking  dishes,  and  asks 
the  oook  whether  the  food  is  ready.  When  the  food  is  ready  the 
mourner  again  sits  smd  throws  grains  of  rice  and  sesamum  on  all 
four  sides  of  him  to  guard  himself  and  the  ceremony  from  evil 
spirits.  The  chief  mourner  faces  the  grass  images  of  Kuldev  and 
Kamdev,  throws  sesamum  and  barley  over  them,  and  sprinkles 
the  spot  in  front  of  the  two  images  with  water  from  the  three  plates, 
throws  two  blades  of  darbha  .grass  over  the  two  spots  which  he  had 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  taking  two  plantain^leaf  cups  sets  them 
on  the  blades  of  gi'ass.  He  sprinkles  water  over  the  oups  and 
lets  them  run  over.  He  lays  two  blades  of  da/rbha  grass  across 
the  oups,  pours  a  ladleful  of  water  into  each,  throws  sandal  paste, 
barley,  and  basil  leaves  into  them,  and  asks  the  two  gods  to  accept 
them.  He  takes  four  grains  of  barley,  touches  the  grass  images 
with  his  left  hand,  and  drops  some  grains  over  them  from  his  right 
hand.  He  covers  them  with  his  left  hand,  and,  taking  the  two 
blades  from  over  the  cups,  lays  them  on  the  leaf -seat.  He  takes 
each  cup  and  touching  the  leaf -seat  with  his  right  hand  pours  the 
contents  over  his  right  hand,  and  sprinkles  more  water  from  the 
three  plates  over  the  leaves.  He  shifts  his  thread  to  his  left 
shoulder,  repeats  the  name  of  his  father  and  the  family  name,  and 
throws  a  blade  of  darbha  grass  and  a  few  sesamum  seeds  over  the 
leaf  seat  of  the  deceased,  and  over  the  seats  of  the  grandfather, 
great-grandfather,  and  grandfather's  grandfather.  He  sits  in  front 
of  the  deceased's  leaf,  sprinkles  water  before  it,  turns  the  cup  rim  up, 
lays  four  blades  of  darbha  grass  across  the  rim,  and  pours  into  the 
cup  a  ladleful  of  water  from  the  plate  mixed  with  basil  leaves, 
sandal  powder,  and  sesamum  seeds.  He  treats  the  leaf -seats 
of  the  grandfather  the  great-grandfather  and  the  grandfather's 
grandfather  in  the  same  manner,  lays  three  blades  of  darbha  grass 
across  the  rim  of  each  of  the  three  cups,  pours  a  ladle  of  water  into 
each,  and  taking  in  his  hands  some  grains  of  sesamum  and  repeat- 
ing his  &ther's  name  and  his  family  name  throws  some  sesamum 
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into  each  of  the  four  cups.  He  says,  *  I  unite  my  .  dead  father 
with  my  grandfather,  my  gi*eat-grandfather,  and  my  grandfather's 
grandfather.'  He  takes  a  ladle  of  water  from  his  father's  cup 
and  a  blade  of  darbha  grass  from  each  of  the  four  cnps  and 
pours  the  water  in  front  of  one  of  the  three  cups  and  lays  the  blade 
near  the  cup.  He  treats  the  other  two  cups  in  the  same  way.  Then, 
taking  a  ladle  of  water  from  each  of  the  three  cups,  he  sprinkles  a 
little  over  the  blades,  and  empties  the  other  two  cups  over  the 
leaf -seats.  He  gathers  all  the  blades  from  the  two  cups  and  lays 
them  on  the  first  of  the  three  cups  and  throws  the  cups  in  a  corner 
along  with  his  father's  cup.  He  shifts  his  thread  from  the  right 
to  the  left  shoulder,  drops  sandal  and  flowers  over  the  leaf -seats  of 
Kuldev  and  K^mdev,  and  bums  frankincense  and  camphor  before 
them.  He  worships  the  father's  and  the  ancestor's  leaf-plates, 
makes  a  square  of  water  in  front  of  K^mdev's  and  of  Kuldev's 
cups,  shifts  his  thread  to  his  right  shoulder,  and  drops  water  in  a  ring 
in  front  of  each  of  the  three  forefathers'  plates,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  in  front  of  the  father's  plate.  He  spreads  leaf-plates  over 
all  the  water  lines  and  draws  lines  of  ashes  round  the  four  ancestral 
plates,  and  lines  of  flour  or  quartz  powder  round  the  two  gods' 
plates.  He  rubs  butter  on  the  six  leaf-plates  beginning  with 
Kuldev's  and  Kdmdev's  plates.  Fire  is  brought  and  a  little  cooked 
rice  is  thrice  thrown  over  the  fire.  If  Brahmans  are  seated  on  the 
four  leaf -seats  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather,  the  cooked  rice  is  given  tothem  and  they  swallow 
it,  but,  as  rich  presents  are  required  before  Brahmans  will  agree  to 
eat  the  cooked  rice,  a  blade  of  darhha  grass  is  generally  set  to  represent 
them  and  to  receive  the  homage  duo  to  them.  A  leaf-plate  filled  with 
heaps  of  rice,  vegetables,  sugared  milk,  and  cakes  is  laid  before 
the  leaf -seat  of  Kuldev  and  a  second  plate  before  the  leaf-seat  of 
Kdmdev,  and  water  from  the  three  metal  plates  is  sprinkled  over 
them.  A.  ring  of  water  is  poured  round  each  of  the  plates,  and  the 
mourner,  resting  his  right  knee  on  the  ground  and  pointing  to  the 
food  with  his  right  thumb,  says,  Idam  anam,  that  is  'This  is  food.' 
He  shifts  his  thread  to  his  left  shoulder,  rests  his  left  thigh  on 
the  ground,  and  points  with  his  left  thumb  to  the  four  leaf-plates, 
which  are  laid  in  front  of  the  four  ancestral  leaf -seats.  He  drops 
a  little  honey  on  each  of  the  four  leaf -plates,  and  says  to  the  ancestral 
spirits  or  pitris,  'Are  you  satisfied  with  the  food.*  He  throws  a 
little  water  in  front  of  the  six  plates,  and  sprinkles  some  grains  of 
rice  over  them.  He  lays  down  a  blade  of  darbha  grass  and  ofEers 
sugared  milk  as  food  to  those  of  his  family  who  may  have  died  in  the 
womb,  been  buried,  or  been  burnt  without  due  ceremony.  The 
images  are  asked  if  they  have  had  enough,  and  if  they  have  had 
enough,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  cooked  rice.  The 
mourner  is  told  to  roll  the  rice  into  balls  or  pind$.  He  takes  the 
cooked  rice  and  makes  some  of  it  into  a  rolling  pin  and  of  the  i*est 
he  makes  three  rice  balls.  He  sits  facing  the  south-east,  sprinkles 
a  little  water  to  the  right  in  front  of  him,  lays  blades  of  darbha 
grass  on  the  water,  and  lifting  the  pin  from  before  him  sets  it  on 
the  grass.  To  his  left  he  sprinkles  a  spot  with  water  and  on  the  spot 
lays  three  balls  on   blades  of  grass.     These  three  balls  represent 
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tlie  monrner'ts  grttndfather^  lus  great-gtaiidfather^  and  Us  grand- 
father's gandfather.  He  sprinkles  water  on  the  leaf-p]ate  which 
represents  his  father's  spirit  and  worships  it  with  sandal  paste^ 
basil  leaves,  and  sessEmnm,  and  prays  it  to  be  freed  from  its 
present  state  and  to  be  gone  for  ever.  He  then  takes  a  little 
water  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  and  says^  ^  I  now  mile  or 

{*oin  my  dead  father  with  his  dead  forefathers/  He  takes  nine 
>ladeiB  of  darbha  grass,  twists  them  into  a  cord,  and  ties  the  two 
ends  by  a  knot  Catching  the  knotted  string  between  the  foul* 
fingers  of  both  his  hands,  he  sets  it  on  the  rice  rolling  pin,  and 
closing  his  eyes,  tod  repeating  Vishnu's  name,  presses  the  string 
on  the  pin,  and  divides  it  into  three  equal  parts.  He  takes  the 
nearest  part  of  the  pin  and  makes  a  cup  of  it,  and  laying  some 
honey  and  curds  in  the  cup,  drops  one  of  the  three  balls  into  it  and 
closes  it  repeating, '  I  unite  this  'first  part  of  the  dead  or  pret  with 
my  grandfather,^  and  lays  the  piece  of  the  rice  rolling  pin  on  the 
spot  &om  which  he  picked  it.  He  takes  the  middle  part  of  the  rolling 
pin,  forms  it  into  a  cup,  and  putting  in  the  cup  the  ball  which 
represents  the  great-grandfather,  closes  the  nlouth  of  the  cup 
saying,  '  I  unite  the  dead  with  my  great-grandfather/  He  treats  the 
third  part  of  the  pin  in  the  same  Way  as  the  first  two  parts  saying 
*  I  unite  the  dead  with  my  grandfather's  grandfather.'  He  pours  a 
ladle  of  water  over  the  first  ball  and  says  'I  offer  water  in  the  name 
of  my  father.'  He  pours  water  over  the  second  and  third  balls 
saying, '  I  offer  water  in  the  natne  of  toy  girandfather  and  of  my 
great- grandfather.'  Up  to  this  time  the  deceased  has  been  a 
ghost  or  pret  The  ghost  now  changes  into  a  guardian  spirit  or 
pitra  that  is  father,  and  unites  with  the  mourner's  pitdmaha  or  grand- 
father, and  his  prapitdmaha  or  great-grandfather.  The  -grand- 
father's grandfather  ceases  as  the  relationship  stops  with  every 
fourth  person.  The  mourner  ^bs  a  little  butter  bn  the  three  balls, 
marks  them  with  lampblack,  puts  a  thread  from  his  waistcloth 
over  them,  and  lays  round  them  the  utri  or  doth  which  was  tied 
'with  his  sacred  thread  on  the  day  of  his  father'is  death.  If  the 
mourner  is  over  eighty-five  he  plucks  a  few  hairs  flrom  his 
breast  and  lays  them  on  the  balls.  The  cooking  pots  used 
ddring  the  ten  days  of  mourning  are  presented  to  the  priest, 
and  in  front  of  the  three  balls  are  laid  flowers,  holy  basil,  sandal 
paste,  and  grains  of  rice ;  frankincense  and  camphor  are  waved 
before  the  balls  and  they  are  offered  cooked  food.  All  members 
and  near  relations  of  this  family,  men  women  and '<3hildren,' draw 
near  the  three  balls,  bow  before  them,  and  ask  their  blessing.  The 
grass  figures  or  chats  and  the  balls  are  asked  to  take  their  leave,  the 
water  from  the  plates  is  thrown  over  the  balls,  and  the  Br^matis 
are  presented  with  uncooked  food  and  money.  The  mourner-  is  now 
pure  and  free  from  taint.  He  gathers  the  balls  and  leaf-plates, 
puts  them  in  a  pot,  cleans  the  place,  and  sprinkles  barley  and 
sesamum  water  dn  the  spot  where  the  balls  were.  He  thi*Ows 
the  whole  into  w^ter.  The  priest  touches  the  brow  of  the  mourner 
with  sandal  paste  and  blesses  him,  saying : '  May  you  live  long  aad 
gain  as  much  merit  from  the  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  pe^rformed 
in  Gaya  itself.'   Either  on  the  same  or  on  the  following  day  anbther 
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offering  or  pdthaya  shrdddh  is  performed  The  mourner  sets  two 
leaf-plates  facing  east  and  north  and  lays  a  blade  of  darhha  grass  on 
each.  He  sets  before  him  a  few  blades  of  the  sacred  grass  and  over 
the  grass  three  dough  or  rice  balls  in  the  name  of  his  father^  his 
grandfather^  and  his  great-grandfather,  and  worships  them,  present* 
ing  them  with  shoes,  clothes,  an  umbrella,  food,  and  a  jar  with  cold 
water  in  it,  to  protect  them  in  their  journey  to  heaven  from  thorns 
and  from  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst.  The  presents  are  handed 
to  begging  Brdhmans  and  the  ceremony  is  over. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  day  after  a  death,  the  mourner 
anoints  his  hair  with  oil  and  bathes.  He  rubs  sandal  paste  on  his 
brow,  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  with  the  priest  close  to  him,  and,  ex- 
cept that  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  near  him,  has  all  the  fire  and  lights 
in  the  house  put  out.  He  sets  a  betelnut  on  a  pinch  of  rice  in  a 
late  and  worships  the  nut  as  the  god  Granesh.  He  sets  close  to  him 
a  water  jar  called  the  Soothing  Pot  or  shdnti  kalash,  and  puts  into 
the  pot  water,  mango  leaves,  bent  grass,  a  betelnut,  and  four  copper 
coins,  and,  taking  a  ladle  of  water  in  his  right  hand,  says,  'I  perform 
the  ceremony  for  myself  and  my  family  to  be  made  happy  hereafter 
and  not  be  troubled  with  like  troubles/  Four  Br^hmans  sit  round  the 
water-pot  each  with  a  blade  of  the  sacred  grass  in  his  right  hand 
and  touch  the  water -pot  repeating  verses.  The  water  is  poured  into 
a  plate  and  the  four.  Br^hmans,  dipping  in  mango  leaves,  sprinkle 
the  water  from  the  leaf-tips  on  the  heads  of  the  chief  mourner, 
all  members  of  the  family  and  the  entire  household,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  house  and  over  the  furniture.  With  the  help  of 
the  lamp  fire  is  kindled  in  the  ovens.  A  money  present  is  made 
to  the  four  BrAhmans  varying  according  to  the  mourner's  means^ 
from  a  couple  of  shillings  to  five  or  ten  pounds.  The  priest  rubs 
redpowder  on  the  mourner's  brow,  sticks  rice  grains  on  the  powder, 
presents  him  with  a  new  turban,  and  the  relations  and  friends  fol- 
low offering  turbana  The  mourner  takes  a  whole  betelnut,  and 
with  a  stone  breaks  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  front  door,  a  practice 
not  allowed  on  any  other  occasion,  and  chews  a  little  of  it.  The 
priest,  laying  a  little  sugar  on  a  leaf,  hands  a  morsel  to  the  mourner 
and  to  each  member  of  his  family.  A  feast  is  held  to  which  the 
four  corpse-bearers  are  specially  asked,  but  people  whose  parents 
are  living  do  not  attend  the  feast.  The  mourner,  dressed  in  a  now 
turban,  is  taken  to  a  temple,  and  after  making  a  bow  is  brought 
back  to  his  house  and  the  guests  take  their  leave.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  the  mourner  performs  a  ceremony  that  the  dead  may 
not  suffer  from  hunger  and  thirst.  After  this  the  ceremony  is  re- 
peated every  month  for  a  year  and  at  least  one  Brahman  is  feasted. 
On  the  death-day  and  on  All  Souls'  Night  or  Mahdpaksh  in 
Bhddrapad  or  August  -  September,  when  the  dead  are  supposed  to 
hover  about  their  relation's  houses  looking  for  food,  the  service  is 
repeated  and  Br&hmans  are  fed. 

The  special  rites  practised  at  the  marriage  of  a  man  who  has  lost 
two  wives,  and  the  special  funeral  services  performed  for  an 
ni^arried  lad,  for  a  woman  who  dies  during  her  monthly  sickness, 
for  a  pregnant  woman,  for  a  lying-in  woman,  for  an  heirless  man, 
and  for  a  child  under  two  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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Desliasth  Brdbmans  are  returned  as  nambering  82^749  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  take  their  name  from  desk  or 
the  conntry  and  are  called  Deshasths  apparently  in  the  sense  of 
local  Brdhmans.  They  are  generally  dark,  less  fine-featared 
than  ChitpaTans,  and  yigorons.  They  speak  pure  and  correct 
Mar^thi.  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  turban, 
shouldercloth,  and  shoes  or  sandals,  and  rub  their  brows  with  red  or 
white  sandal.  They  wear  the  top-knot  and  mustache,  but  not  the 
whiskers  or  beard.  The  women  wear  the  fullbacked  bodice  and 
'  the  full  Maritha  robe  with  the  skirt  drawn  back  between  the  feet 
and  the  end  tucked  in  at  the  waist  behind.  They  generally  mark 
their  brow  with  a  large  red  circle  and  braid  the  hair  tying  k  so  as 
to  form  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  over  the  knot  an  open 
semicircular  braid  of  hair.  They  are  clean,  neat,  generous,  hospitable, 
.hardworking,  and  orderly.  They  are  husbandmen,  landholders, 
traders,  shopkeepers,  moneylenders  and  changers,  Goyemment 
seryante,  and  beggars.  They  are  either  Sm&rts  that  is  followers  of 
Shaukar&ch&rya  the  apostle  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  the 
universe  are  one,  or  Bh4gvats  that  is  followers  of  the  Bhagvat  Purto 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  the  universe  are  distinct. 
They  worship  all  Brihmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the 
ordinary  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own 
caste.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Jejuri,  Ndsik, 
Pandharpur,  and  TuljSpur;  and  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult 
oracles.  A  family  of  five  spends  £1  46.  to  £2  (R&  12-20)  a  month 
on  food,  and  £2  to  £10  (Rs.  20-100)  a  year  on  clothes.  A  house 
costs  £60  to  £300  (Rs. 500-8000)  to  build,  and  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.1.10)  a 
month  to  hire.  The  furniture  and  household  goods  are  worth  £10 
to  £200  (R&100.2000).  A  birth  costs  10*.  to  £8  (Ra5-80);  a  haii^ 
clipping  10*.  to£l  10«.  (Rs.5-15) ;  a  thread-ceremony  £2  10«.  to  £20 
(lis.  25-200) ;  a  boy's  or  a  girPs  marriage  £10  to  £200  (Rs.  100- 
2000) ;  a  girl's  coming  of  age  £2  to  £5  (R8.20-50) ;  and  a  pregnancy 
£1  10«.  to  jEIO  (R8.15-100).  Their  customs  are  generally  the  same 
as  those  of  Konkanasth  Br&hmans.^  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she 
is  dressed  in  rich  clothes  and  taken  to  her  husband's  accompa- 
nied by  music  and  female  relations.  At  his  house  she  is  seated  for 
three  days  in  a  wooden  frame  and  presented  with  cooked  dishes  by 
her  near  relations  and  friends.  On  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and 
presented  with  new  clothes,  and  joins  her  husband.  On  the  birth  of 
a  child  the  father  puts  a  couple  of  drops  of  honey  and  butter  into  its 
mouth  in  presence  of  his  and  his  wiie's  relations.  The  mother's 
term  of  impurity  lasts  twelve  days  at  the  end  of  which  she  is  bathed 
and  becomes  pure.  On  this  day  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  is 
named.  When  four  months  old  the  child  is  taken  out  of  the  house 
to  see  the  sun,  and  after  it  is  five  or  silt  months  old  it  is  fed  with 
cooked  rice.  When  between  one  and  three  years  of  age,  if  the  child 
is  a  boy,  his  head  is  shaved,  and  between  his  fifth  and  his  eighth 
year  he  is  girt  witii  the  sacred  thread.    They  marry  their  girls 
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before  they  are  ten  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty.  The 
girl's  father  has  to  look  out  for  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  They 
burn  their  dead,  do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise  polygamy. 
They  have  caste  councils,  and  along  with  Chitp^yans,  Devrukhes,  and 
Karh^das,  form  the  local  community  of  Brdhmans.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  a  well-to-do  and  rising  class. 

I>6Vnikll08,  or  inhabitants  of  Devrukh  in  Batndgirij  are 
returned  as  numbering  175  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They 
say  they  are  Deshasths  and  are  called  Devrukhes  because  they  went 
to  the  Konkan  and  settled  at  Devrukh  in  Batnilgiri.  They  lutve  no 
divisions,  and  their  surnames  are  Bhole,  Ddnge,  Ghondse,  Joshi, 
Junekar,  Mule,  Padvale,  Shitup,  and  Sobalkar.  Families  bearing  the 
same  surname  can  intermarry.  They  look  like  Deshasths,  and  both 
the  men  and  women  are  strong,  stout,  and  healthy.  In  speech,  house^ 
food,  and  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  Deshasth  Br^hmans.  They 
are  neat  and  clean,  hospitable,  thrifty,  and  hardworking.  They  are 
writers,  lawyers,  moneylenders,  and  religious  beggars.  They  hold 
a  low  position  among  Mar^tha  Brdhmans  as  neither  Deshasths  upr 
Karhdd^  dine  with  them.  Some  are  Bigvedis  and  others  Yajurvedis, 
and  they  have  fifteen  stocks  or  gotras  of  which  the  chief  are 
Atri,  Bhiradv^j,  Gdrgya,  K^hyap,  Kaundinya,  Kauahik,  Jomadagni, 
Shdndilya,  Shavnak,  and  V^hishta.  Their  religious  and  social 
customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Deshasth  Br^hmans.  They 
marry  only  in  their  own  class.  They  have  a  caste  coimcil  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school  and  as  a  class  are  well-to-do. 

Dravid  or  South  India  Br^hmans  are  returned  as  numbering 
thirty-seven  and  as  found  in  Haveli,  Khed,  and  Poena.  They 
cannot  tell  when  and  from  what  part  of  the  country  they  came  to 
Poena.  They  look  like  Deshasth  Br^hmans  and  speak  Mar^thi.  In 
house,  dress,  and  food,  they  resemble  Deshasths.  They  are  writers, 
moneychangers,  and  religious  beggars.  They  are  Smarts  in  religion 
and  have  house  images  of  Bhav^ni,  Ganpati,  Krishna,  Mah^dev, 
M^ruti,  and  Vishnu.  Their  high  priest  is  Shankar^ch^rya  Sv&mi 
of  Shringeri  in  Maisur,  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Smdrts.  They  have 
no  special  ceremony  on  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  and  do  not  make  the  boy  eat  from  the  same  plate  as  his  mother 
before  he  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread.  With  these  two  exceptions 
their  religious  and  social  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mardtha 
Br^hmans.  They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  schoolj 
and  are  a  steady  class. 

Govardhans,  or  people  of  Govardhan  in  Mathura,  also  called 
Golak  or  illegitimate  and  Gomukh  or  Cow-mouth  Brdhmans,  are 
returned  as  numbering  600  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district 
e:(cept  in   Purandhar.^     They  cannot  tell  when  and  whence  they 


^  In  the  Ndsik  Statistical  Account  (Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVI.  41)  reaaona  are  ffivea 
for  suggesting  that  the  Qovardhan  Br&hmans  of  N&sik,  Nagar,  Poona,  and  the  North 
Konkan  are  not  iUeffitimate  Brdhmans,  but  are  an  old  settlement  of  Brihmans  at 
€k>vardhan  near  N&sik,  who  were  ousted  by  Yajurvedis  from  Gujarat  and  Deshasths 
from  the  Deccan,  and  who  perhaps  continued  to  practise  widow  marriage  after  the 
later  Br&hmans  had  ceased  to  allow  it. 
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oame,  but  believe  they  have  been  in  the  district  upwards  of  two 

hundred  years.     They  belong  to  three  family  stocks,  Bhdi*ady&j, 

Jimadi^ni^  and  SiLnkh^yan.   Families  belonging  to  the  same  stock 

do  not  intermarry.     Their  commonest  surnames  are,  Agy^n,  Bhope^ 

Ghavi^  Jv^ri,  Lakde,  Makhi,  Murle,  Range,  Shot,  and  Tapare;  families 

bearing  the  same  surname  intermarry.     The  names  in  common  use 

among  men  are,  Balvant,  Ganpatr&o,  Narahari,  Rdmbh^u,  Y^man^ 

Vinoba,  and  Yithoba ;  and  among  women,  Bh^rthi,  Gangu,  Eusha, 

Manubki,  and  Saibdi.    Thev  look  and  speak  like  Deshasth  Brdhmans. 

They  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high  with 

walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.   Their  goods  include  boxes,  swings,  cots, 

cradles,  chairs,  benches,  carpets,  pUlows,  bedding,  blankets,  glass 

globes  and  wallshades  and  metal  lamps,  and  cooking  and  drinking 

vessels.     They  keep  servants,  cattle,  and  parrots.     Apparently  with 

tnith  they  claim  to  be  strict  vegetarians.  Other  Brdhmans  do  not  drink 

water  which  a  Golak  has  touched  or  eat  food  which  he  has  cooked. 

A  family  of  five  spends  14^.  to  IBs,  (Bs.  7-9)  a  month  on  food. 

They  give  gram  ball  or  sweet  cakef  easts  in  honour  of  thread-girdings^ 

marriages,  and  deaths  which  cost  4^(2.  to  7|e2.  (3-5  aa,)  a  guest.  They 

dress  Kke  Deshasth  Br^mans,  and  the  Govardhan  women    like 

Deshasth  women  do  not  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.     Both  men 

and  women  are  untidy,  but  they  are  frugal  and  hardworking.     They 

say  they  were  formerly  priests  toBrdhmans  and  other  Hindus  and  had 

the  right  of  marking  the  time  at  marriages  and  that  their  ancestors 

mortgaged  the  right  to  Deshasth  Br&hmans.     They  are  husbandmen^ 

moneylenders,  moneychangers,  and  astrologers,  and   some  act  as 

priests  to  Eunbis  and  other  poor  people.     They  earn  12^.  to  £2  10s, 

(Bs.  6-25)  a  month.  They  consider  themselves  equal  to  other Mar^tha 

BrAhmans,  but  other  Br&hmans  treat  them  as  Shudras  and  do  not 

eat  or  drink  with  them.     Among  them  a  house  costs  £20  to  £40 

(Bs.  200 -400)  to  build  and  about  4«.  (Rs.2)  a  month  to  rent.     The 

value  of  their  goods  varies  from  £10  to  £80  (Rs.  100-800),  their 

servants'  wages  with  food  amount  to  1^.  to49.  (8  a«.-Bs.2)  a  month. 

Clothing  costs  £2  to  £3  lOa.  (Rs.20-35)  a  year ;  a  birth  16«.  to  £1 

(Be.  8 -10) ;  a  hair-clipping  28.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1-2);  a  thread-girding  £2 

10#.  to  £7  10«.  (Rs. 25 -75) ;  aboy's marriage  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  - 200) ; 

a  girl's  marriage  £2  10«.  to  £5  (Rs.25-50);  a  girl's  coming  of  age 

costs  her  husl^nd's  father  £1  to  £2  lOa.  (Rs.10-25),  and  her  own 

faiher  £1  to  £5  (B^.  1 0  -  50) ;  the  pregnancy  feast  costs  the  boy's  father 

10s.  to£l  (Bs.5-10) ;  and  the  death  of  a  man  £1  to£l  4a.  (Rs.lO- 12), 

of  a  toarried  woman  £1  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.lO- 15),  and  of  a  widow 

lis.  to  £1  (Bs.6-10).     They  worship  the  ordinary  Brfflimanic  gods 

and  goddesses,  especially  Bhavdni,  Bhairoba,  and  Ehandoba.     They 

keep  all  Hindu  &stB  and  feasts  and  call  Deshasth  Br^Lhmans  to 

ofBoiate  at  their  houses,  but  do  not  perform  Yedic  rites.    They  go 

on  pilgrimage  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Jejuri,  and  Pandharpur.     When  a 

child  IS  bom  nifnb  Azadirachta  indica  leaves  are  hung  at  the  front 

and  back  doorfi  of  the  house,  and  on  the  fifth  day  in  the  lying-in  room 

four  Indian  millet  orjvdri  stalks,  tied  together  at  the  top  and  with 

fhe  lower  ends  stretched  apart,  are  set  above  the  grindstone  on  which 

a  stone  lamp  is  kept  burning  all  ni^ht.    A  metal  image  of  Satv^i 

cr  Mother  Sixth  is  set  in  a  piece  of  dry  cocoa-kernel  and  laid  on  the 
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grindstone  with  ft  small  dough  lamp  before  it.  The  husband  worships 
the  goddess  and  offers  her  cooked  food.  Some  elderly  woman  draws 
an  image  of  Satvdi  near  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the  mother's  cot 
and  sets  a  dough  lamp  in  front  of  each  figure.  Near  where  the  bath- 
water goes  she  draws  on  the  ground  a  coal  figure  of  Satvdi,  and  sets 
the  fifth  dough  lamp  in  front  of  the  figure  and  four  more  charcoal 
figures,  each  with  its  dough  lamp,  on  either  side  of  the  front  and 
back  doors.  Married  women  are  asked  to  dine  and  the  laps  of  the 
midwife  and  of  other  married  women  who  keep  awake  the  whole 
night  are  filled  with  grain.  On  the  next  day  the  stone  lamp  is  cleared 
and  fresh  oil  and  wicks  are  put  in  it  and  lighted.  Curds  and  cooked 
rice  are  offered  to  the  lamp,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day 
the  whole  is  removed.  On  the  eighth  day  the  cot  is  washed  and 
worshipped  and  molasses  are  laid  before  it.  Then  bed  clothes  are 
spread  on  the  cot  and  the  mother  and  child  are  laid  on  it. 
Govardhans  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  before  they  are 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  set  eight  instead  of  six  earthen  jars  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  altar,  and  when  the  thread-girding 
verse  is  over  throw  over  the  boy's  head  grains  of  Indian  millet  or 
jvdri  instead  of  rice.  They  raise  a  second  altar  about  a  span  wide 
over  the  main  altar  and  feast  a  Brahman  with  the  rice  cooked  on 
the  sacrificial  fire.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  twelve 
and  their  boys  before  they  are  thirty.  Unlike  Deshasths  the  first 
ceremony  in  their  marriages  is  the  supdri  kardyachi  or  betelnut- 
giving.  The  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's  house  with  relations 
friends  and  music,  bearing  a  tray  with  a  bodice,  some  wheat,  a 
cocoanut,  and  betelnut  and  leaves.  At  the  girl's  the  boy's  father 
is  met  by  a  party  of  her  relations  and  friends.  The  bojr's  priest 
asks  the  girl's  priest  to  bring  the  girl  and  she  comes  and  sits 
near  the  boy's  priest.  The  boy's  father  marks  her  brow  with 
redpowdor,  and  a  woman  of  her  family  hands  her  the  bodice 
and  fills  her  lap  with  the  wheat  and  cocoanut  and  betelnut 
which  the  boy's  father  has  brought.  The  girl  and  her  female 
relations  go  inside  of  the  house  and  the  dates  for  the  marriage 
are  settled.  The  boy's  father  hands  the  priest  packets  of  betel, 
gives  money  to  beggars,  and  retires.  Then  along  with  the  dishes 
of  cooked  food  or  rukhvat  the  girl's  father  goes  and  washes  the  boy's 
feet,  marks  his  brow  with  redpowder,  and  presents  him  with  a 
turban.  They  hold  their  marriages  in  the  mdjghar  or  women's  hall, 
and  when  the  marriage  verses  are  ended  they  throw  grains  of 
reddened  millet  over  the  boy  and  girl.  After  the  ceremony  is  over  a 
lighted  lamp  is  set  in  a  plate,  and  each  guest  waves  a  copper  pico 
(J  anna)  over  the  boy's  and  girl's  heads  and  throws  it  into  the  plate. 
At  the  maiden-giving  or  kanydddn,  instead  of  pouring  water  over  tho 
girl's  hands,  the  girl's  father  pours  water  over  the  boy's  mother's 
hands  repeating  the  words :  '  Up  to  this  time  she  was  mine,  now 
she  is  yours.'  At  the  clothes-giving  or  sddi  a  bodice  cloth  is  spread 
in  a  bamboo  basket  and  over  the  cloth  eleven  lamps  are  set  instead 
of  either  sixteen  or  eleven.  The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  the 
shoulders  either  of  their  maternal  uncles  or  of  house-servants,  and 
their  bearers  dance  vigorously  to  the  sound  of  music.  When  a 
Govardhan  girl  comes  of  age  her  mother  goes  to  the  boy'a  house 
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with  a  plate  of  sugar  and  betel  and  tells  them  that  her  daughter  is 
blessed  with  a  son,  and  hands  ronnd  the  sagar  and  the  betel  to  the 
boy's  family.  When  a  Govardhan  is  on  the  point  of  death  five 
Bi^mans  are  each  given  a  pound  of  rice  and  a  half-anna  (f  e2.).  The 
warm  water  that  is  poured  over  the  body  is  heated  in  a  brass  instead 
of  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  wrapped  in 
the  wet  waistcloth  instead  of  in  a  new  dry  cloth.  They  shave  the 
chief  mourner's  head  and  mustache  at  the  burning  ground  near 
the  corpse's  feet,  and  pay  the  barber  Sd,  (2  as.).  The  body  and 
the  bier  are  dipped  in  water  before  they  are  laid  on  the  pile,  and 
when  the  body  is  nearly  consumed  they  retire.  The  other  details 
ttre  the  same  as  those  observed  by  Deshasths.  They  have  a  caste 
council  and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  clasa 

Onjara't  Br&hmans,  numbering  282,  are  found  in  the  city  of 
Poena  and  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  They  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  district  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are,  Baldbh&i,  B^lkrishna, 
Chimanldl,  Chhaganl&l,  and  N^ndbh^i ;  and  among  women,  Amba, 
Bh&girathi,  Lakshmi,  and  Sarasvati.  Their  chief  divisions  are 
Audich,  Disdval,  Kheddval,  Modh,  N^gar,  Shrigod,  and  Shrimdli 
They  speak  Gujar^ti  at  home  and  Mardthi  abroad.  Many  of  them 
live  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  one  or  two  storevs  high,  with  brick 
walls  and  tiled  roofis.  They  own  cattle  and  employ  house  servants. 
Their  staple  food  is  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  wheat  cakes,  and 
clarified  butter.  They  are  strict  vegetarians,  and  some  of  them 
take  opium,  drink  hemp-flower  or  bhdng,  and  smoke  tobacco.  Though 
the  practice  is  usual  in  Gujar&t,  they  do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  a 
Deccan  Br&hman.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  shirt,  coat,  turban, 
fihouldercloth  or  upama^  and  shoes.  The  women  plait  their  hair 
into  braids  and  wear  false  hair  but  not  flowers.  They  wear  a  petti- 
coat, the  short-sleeved  open-backed  bodice  or  hdncholi,  and  the  robe 
or  »dri  falling  from  the  hips  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between 
the  feet.  As  a  class  they  are  clean,  honest,  hardworking,  and 
thrifty,  though  hospitable  and  fond  of  show.  They  are  bankers, 
moneylenders,  cloth  merchants,  pearl  merchants,  clerks,  and  priests 
and  cooks  of  Gujardt  VAnis.  Some  are  landowners  who  do  not  till 
the  land  themselves  but  let  it  to  tenants  who  pay  them  half  the 

S reduce.    On  the  whole  they  are  a  well-to-do  class  and  free  from 
ebt. 

Gujar£t  BrtLhmans  are  Smarts.  They  worship  BdJAji,  Ganpati,. 
Mahddev,  Mdruti,  and  Tulja  Bhavdni,  and  show  special  reverence  to 
Bdl&ji  and  Shankar.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Pandharpur^ 
Edmeshvar,  and  Tuljdpur.  They  observe  all  Deccan  Briihman 
holidays.  They  have  a  strong  belief  in  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  and 
the  power  of  evil  spirits.  Their  women  and  children  suffer  from 
epint-seizures.  If  one  of  them  is  attacked  charmed  ashes  or 
angdra  is  brought  from  an  exorcist's  or  devarishi^s  and  rubbed  ou 
the  brow  of  the  sick,  or  vows  are  made  to  the  family  gods  and 
fulfilled  after  the  patient  recovers.  Early  marriages  and  polygamy 
are  allowed  and  widow  marriage  is  forbidden  •    A  short  time  beforo 
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a  Gajar&t  Brdhman  woman's  delivery  a  Mardtha  midwife  or  a 
woman  of  her  own  caste  is  called  in.  She  cuts  the  child's  navel 
cord  and  putting  it  in  a  pitcher  banes  it  near  the  mori  or  bath- water 
pit  in  the  lying-in  room.  The  infant  is  bathed  and  the  mother 
rubbed  with  cloths.  For  three  days  the  babe  is  fed  on  water 
mixed  with  molasses^  and  on  the  fourth  its  mother  begins  to  suckle 
it.  The  mother  is  generally  fed  on  harira,  that  is  wheat  flour  boiled 
in  clarified  butter  mixed  with  molasses  or  sugar.  On  the  fifth,  the 
mother  worships  in  the  name  of  Satti  or  the  spirit  of  the  sixth,  a 
sword,  an  arrow,  a  blank  paper,  and  a  reed  pen  placed  on  a  low 
stool  in  her  own  room,  and  offers  them  sira  puris,  that  is  wheat  cakes 
stuffed  with  wheat  flour  boiled  in  clarified  butter  and  mixed  with 
sugar.  A  light  is  left  burning  during  the  whole  night  before  them 
and  the  women  of  the  house  sing  songs  and  watch  till  morning. 
Next  day  the  satti  worship  is  again  performed  and  at  the  end  the 
articles  on  the  stool  are  thrown  into  a  river.  Ceremonial  impurity 
continues  for  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  the  mother  is  bathed,  the 
house  is  cowdungod,  and  her  clothes  are  washed.  At  noon  on  the 
twelfth,  friends  and  relations  are  feasted  and  at  night  female 
relations  name  and  cradle  the  child.  Young  children  are  asked  to 
attend  the  naming,  and  each  is  given  a  piece  of  cocoanut.  The 
mother  does  not  leave  her  house  for  about  forty  days  after  her 
delivery.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  she  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe 
and  bodice,  puts  on  new  glass  bangles,  and  is  presented  to  a  small 
company  of  female  friends  and  relations  who  have  been  asked  for 
the  purpose.  The  child's  hair  is  first  cut  at  any  time  between  the 
fifth  month  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  A  lock  of  hair  is 
sometimes  dedicated  to  the  gods  and  kept  till  the  marriage  day, 
when  the  vow  is  fulfilled  and  the  lock  cut  off.  The  child  is  seated 
on  the  lap  of  its  maternal  uncle  or  its  father,  and  the  hair  is  cut  by 
the  barber  who  is  paid  Qd,  to  10s.  (4  a«.-Rs.5).  The  child  is 
bathed,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  carried  to  the  temple  of  Bdldji, 
where  it  is  made  to  bow  to  the  image. 

Before  a  thread-girding  the  father  of  the  boy  asks  an  astrologer 
who  fixes  a  lucky  day.  When  everything  is  ready,  the  wall  in  front 
of  the  house  is  marked  with  seven  lines  of  clarified  butter  and 
worshipped  in  the  name  of  the  gotras  or  family  stocks.  A  leaf  of 
the  paldsh  Butea  frondosa  tree,  covered  with  betelnuts  and  wheat, 
is  set  before  the  seven  family  stocks  and  worshipped.  The  head  of 
the  boy  is  shaved  and  he  is  seated  on  a  low  stool.  The  Brahman 
priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire  and  the  boy  throws  on  the  fire  clarified 
butter,  sacred  fuel  sticks  or  samidha,  and  boiled  rice,  and  is  given  a 
cloth  to  wear.  Members  of  both  sexes  come,  give  the  boy  alms  which 
are  a  perquisite  of  the  priest,  and  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
houseowner  are  feasted. 

Boys  are  married  between  twelve  and  twenty-five,  and  girls 
between  eight  and  fifteen.  The  offer  comes  from  the  father  of  the 
girl.  If  the  boy's  father  approves,  betelnuts  and  leaves  are  handed 
among  friends  and  relations  and  the  news  of  the  betrothal  is  spread. 
This  is  called  the  asking  or  maganL  The  turmeric-rubbing 
lasts  one  to  eleven  days.    The  girl  is  bathed  and  seated  on  a  low 
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Btool ;  five  married  women  rub  her  body  with  turmeric  paste  and 
her  feet  with  rice  paste.     One  of  the  women  carries  her  to  the 
threshold^   where  they  form  a  circle  ronnd  her  and  sing  songs. 
They  do  this  eyeiy  morning  and  evening,  and  retire  after  the  usual 
betel-handing.      The    priest    and    some   married  women  of    the 
bride's  family  take  the  remains  of  the  turmeric  and    rub  it  on 
the   bridegroom    singing    songs.     On    the   marriage  day,  in  the 
centre   of    the  booths    a    square    or    chdvdi    is  made   by  fibcing 
four  bamboos  in  the  ground  and  drawing  over  the  tops  of  the 
bamboos  a  white 'doth  and  placing  earthen  pots  round  the  square. 
Shortly  before  the  marriage^  the  women  of  the  bride's  family  go 
to  the  bridegroom's  with  a  red  pot  full  of  water^  and  seating  him 
on  a  low  stool  bathe  him.     The  bride's  father  presents  him  with  a 
shawl  and  a  silk  waistcloth  and  an  upright  line  of  sandal  paste  is 
drawn  on  his  brow.     Garlands  are  hung  round  his  neck,  nosegays 
are    put  in   his  hands^    and  a  coronet  of  flowers  is   set  on   his 
head.     He  is  made  to  take  a  rupee  and  a  cocoanut^  and  is  led  in 
procession  with  country  music  to  the  bride's.      On  reaching  the 
bride's  her  mother  comes  with  a  dish  in  which  are  a  lamp  and  two 
balls  of  rice  flour  mixed  with  turmeric  powder^  and  waves  the  dish 
round  the  bridegroom^  who  throws  the  rupee  into  it  and  retires. 
He  is  led  into  the  booth  and  seated.     The  bride  is  dressed  in  a  white 
robe  apd  a  backless  bodice  with  short  sleeves,    her  hands    are 
adorned  with  new  ivory  bangles,  and  she  is  seated  close  to  the  boy's 
right.    The  priest  repeats  texts,  the  bridegroom  holds  the  bride 
by  her  right  hand  and  they  are  man  and  wife.     Threads  known  as 
marrii^e  bracelets  or  kcmkans  are  passed  through  holes  made  in 
ghelcL  fruits  and  fastened  round  the  right  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl. 
Then  the  daughter-giving  or  kanyddwn  is  performed  by  the  bride's 
parents  giving  a  money-present  to  tho  bridegroom,  and  the  bride- 
groom fastens  a  lucky  necklace  or  mangalautra  round  the  bride's 
neck,  and  her  toes  are  adorned  with  silver  jodvis  or  toe-rings.     Then 
the  boy  and  girl  sit  in  the  square  or  chdvdi,  and  throw  clarified 
butter  into  the  sacred  fire.     They  next  walk  round  the  sacred  fire, 
the  bride  sometimes  leading  and  at  other  times  the  bridegroom. 
Rice  is  boiled  on  the  sacred  fire  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  clarified 
butter.     The  bridegroom  takes  five  handfuls  of  rice  from  the  bride 
and  she  takes  five  handfuls  from  him,  and  the  mothers  of  both  take 
five  handfuls  from  both.     Then  the  bride's  mother  serves  the  couple 
with  sugar  and  clarified  butter  and  both  eat  freely.     After  the  meal 
is  over,  before  washing  his  hands,  the  bridegroom  catches  his  mother- 
in-law's  skirt  and  she  makes  him  a  present.     Friends  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  give  presents  to  both.     The  brows  of  the  bride  and  of  the 
bridegroom  are  marked  with  an  upright  line  of  sandal  paste.     They 
bow  to  the  images  of  their  gods  in  the  house  and  play  at  odds  and 
evens  before  the  shrine.    On  the  second  or  third  day  each  unties 
the  other's  wedding  bracelet  or  hanJean,  and  the  priest  takes  the 
bracelets  away,     ^e  earthen  pots  that  were  arranged  round  the 
square  or  ehavdi  are  di&tributed  among  the  women  of  both  families 
and  their  friends,  and  suits  of  clothes  are  presented  to  the  bride- 
groom's party  by  the  father  of  the  bride.    This  is  known  as  the 
robe-giving  or  soda.    The  couple  are  then  taken  to  the  bridegroom's 
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on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage.     On  reaching  the  honse  they  both  bow 
before  the  hoase  gods  and  friends  and  relations  are  feasted. 

No  special  ceremony  is  performed  when  a  girl  comes  of  age. 
When  a  girl  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time  a  sacred  fire  is  kindled, 
and  she  is  dressed  in  a  new  green  robe,  decked  with  ornaments,  and 
taken  in  a  palanquin  to  a  temple,  and  her  father  feasts  friends  and 
relations  on  fried  gram  or  bundi  balls. 

On  signs  of  death,  gifts  are  made  to  Brdhman  priests  according 
to  the  man' s  means.  When  he  has  breathed  his  last  the  body  is  bathed, 
dressed  in  an  old  waistcloth,  and  laid  on  a  place  washed  with 
cowdung  and  covered  with  dharhha  or  bent  grass.  All  the  caste- 
men  are  asked  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  chief  mourner  prepares 
three  balls  of  wheat  flour.  The  dead  is  laid  on  the  bier  and  one  of 
the  three  balls  is  laid  beside  him.  The  chief  mourner,  holding  a 
firopot  in  his  right  hand,  starts  followed  by  the  bearers.  On  the  way 
the  bearers  stop  and  lay  down  the  bier,  leave  a  rice  ball  and  one  or  two 
copper  coins,  and  change  places.  When  they  reach  the  burning 
ground  a  pile  is  made  ready,and  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile  with  a  rice 
ball  at  its  side;  the  chief  mourner's  head  and  face  are  shaved  except 
the  top-knot  and  eyebrows  and  the  pile  is  set  on  fire.  When  it  is  nearly 
consumed  the  chief  mourner  sets  an  earthen  jar  filled  with  water  on 
his  shoulder  and  walks  round  the  pile.  Another  man  follows  and 
with  a  small  stone  makes  a  hole  in  the  jar  at  each  round,  so  that  the 
water  trickles  out.  At  the  end  of  the  third  round  the  chief  mourner 
throws  the  jar  over  his  shoulder  and  calls  aloud  beating  his  month 
with  his  hand.  The  rest  of  the  party  bathe  and  return  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  where  they  sit  for  a  moment,  and  then  go  to  their  homes. 
On  the  third  day,  the  five  cow-gifts,  milk  curds  clarified  butter  dung 
and  urine,  are  poured  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  they  are 
gathered  and  thrown  into  water.  The  mourning  family  remains 
impure  for  ten  days  on  each  of  which  ceremonies  are  performed.  On 
the  eleventh  day  gifts  are  made  to  Brdhmans,  and  on  the  twelfth  op 
on  any  day  up  to  the  fifteenth,  a  caste  feast  of  fried  gram  balls  is  made. 
Gujardt  Brahman s  form  a  distinct  and  united  community.  Social 
disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  castemen,  minor  offences  being 
punished  by  fines  of  2s.  to  £10  (Rs.  1-100),  the  sum  collected  being 
spent  in  caste-feasts.  They  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school  and 
take  to  new  pursuits.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  rising  class. 

Javals,  who  take  their  name  from  the  village  of  Javalkhor  in 
Batnd^giri  and  who  are  also  known  as  khots  or  village  revenue 
farmers,  are  returned  as  numbering  eleven  and  as  found  only  in 
Poena  city.  They  are  said  to  bo  the  descendants  of  a  shipwrecked 
crew  who  landed  at  Javalkhor  half-way  between  Harnai  and  Ddbhol 
in  Ratndgiri.  Their  namp  is  said  to  come  from  the  word  jaul  a  storm. 
According  to  the  common  story  the  people  of  Burondi  gave 
them  leave  to  settle  in  Devakea,  a  hamlet  near  their  village,  and 
told  them  to  supply  flowers  to  Taleshvar,  the  village  god.  They 
afterwards  became  the  medical  attendants  of  the  Phadke  family, 
who,  under  the  Peshwa,  held  that  part  of  the  Konkan  and  who 
succeeded  in  having  the  Javals'  claim  to  be  Brdhmans  acknowledged. 
All  are  laymen  or  grahastha  and  they  have  no  subdivisions.     They 
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look  like  Kcmbis^  are  dark,  leAs  caref  ally  clean  than  oilier  Brdhmans^ 
and  at  home  speak  a  rough  Knnbi-Mardthi.  They  use  donble  n 
and  I  instead  of  single  n  and  l,  and  have  a  curions  way  of  pronouncing 
certain  words.  They  eat  fish  but  no  other  animal  food  and  refr^n 
from  liquor.  They  dress  like  Deccan  Br^mans  and  in  family 
matters  copy  the  Chitpdvans.  Other  Brdhmans  neither  eat  nor 
marry  with  them.  They  are  frugal,  orderly,  and  hardworking, 
earning  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  writers.  None  of  them  are 
hhUcshvJc  or  begging  Brdhmans.  They  worship  the  usual  Br^manio 
gods  and  their  mmily  goddess  is  K^kddevi.  They  keep  the  usual 
fasts  and  feasts,  and  as  none  of  them  belong  to  the  priestly  class  their 
household  priests  are  Ghitpdvans.  They  say  that  their  customs  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Ghitpdvans.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at 
meetings  of  castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  are 
poor,  and  show  no  signs  of  rising. 

Kanoj  Br&hmans,  who  take  their  name  from  Kanoj  in  the  North. 
West  Provinces,  number  700  and  are  found  in  the  city  of  Poena  and 
all  over  the  district.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  district 
within  the  last  150  years.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Angiras, 
Bdrhaspaty,  Bhdradvdj,  Xd,shyap,  K^ttydyan,  and  Ydshisth  gotras  or 
families.  Persons  of  the  same  family  stock  and  with  the  same  pravar 
or  founder  cannot  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are  Bdlprasdd,  Bhavadiga,  Devidin,  Deviprasdd,  Oopin&th, 
Jagann^th,  B&mn&th,  Shankardin,  Shankarpras&d  and  Shivaprasad ; 
and  among  women,  Jamuna,  Jdnki,  Lachhimi,  and  Sundar.  Their 
common  surnames  are  Agnihotri,  Bachape,  B^l,  Ghanbe,  Ghhaga, 
Dikshit,  Hari,  Kibe,  Mishra,  P&thak,  Sh&kta,  Tivari,  Tribedi, 
and  Yaikar.  Persons  having  the  same  surnames  cannot  intermarry. 
They  speak  the  Brij  language  at  home  and  Hindustani  out  of  doors. 
They  have  two  main  divisions,  Kans  that  is  E^anoja  Brdhmans,  and 
Kubjas  that  is  Sarvariya  Brdhmans.  The  two  divisions  practicaUy 
form  one  class  as  they  formerly  intermarrriedfreely  and  stillintermarry 
to  some  extent.  They  proiess  to  look  with  suspicion  on  such  of 
their  castemen  as  come  from  Upper  India,  as  they  say  many  of  them 
were  forced  to  adopt  IsUm  and  are  reverts  to  Hinduism.  They 
are  stronger,  stouter,  and  fairer  than  Deccan  Brfihmans.  Their  face- 
hair  is  long,  thick,  and  black.  Soldiers,  besides  the  top-knot,  wear 
a  tuft  of  hair  over  each  ear,  and  grow  full  beards.  Others  shave 
the  head  except  the  top-knot  and  shave  the  chin.  They  live  in 
houses  of  the  better  class,  one  or  two  storeys  high,  with  walls  of  brick 
or  stone  and  tiled  roofs.  They  are  moderate  eaters  with  a  fondness 
for  both  sweet  and  sour  dishes.  They  never  boil  their  vegetables 
with  salt,  but  leave  the  eater  to  add  salt  and  chopped  chillies  when 
the  dish  is  served.  Their  staple  food  includes  rice,  wheat  cakes, 
vegetables,  clarified  butter,  and  sugar  or  molasses.  A  &mily  of  five 
spends  £1 4«.  to  £1 168.  (Ba.  12  - 18)  a  month  on  food,  and  in  feeding  a 
hundred  quests  spend  £2  10«.  to  £3  (Bs.  25  -  30).  They  usually  bathe 
and  worwip  their  &mily  gods  before  they  eat, .  The  use  of  flesh 
and  liquor  is  forbidden.  The  men  usually  wear  a  waistcloth  in 
Deccan  Br&hman  &shion,  a  coat,  shoulderclotb,  turban,  and  shoes ;  and 
the  women  wear  a  petticoat  and  robe  and  a  backless  bodice.  They 
plait  their  hair  in  braids  which  they  draw  back  and  tie  together  at  th& 
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top  of  the  neck.  They  are  fond  of  wearing  flowers  in  their  hair 
especially  on  holidays.  Both  men  and  women  keep  rich  clothes  in 
store  for  holiday  use.  Their  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  worn 
by  Maratha  Brahmans.  Kanojs  as  a  rule  are  clean,  hardworking, 
and  sober,  easily  provoked,  hospitable,  and  frugal  though  vain  and 
fond  of  show.  At  present  their  chief  calling  is  sipdhiffiri  or 
service  as  soldiers  and  messengers.  Some  have  taken  to  hus- 
bandry, to  moneychanging,  and  to  the  priesthood,  acting  as 
house-priests  chiefly  among  the  Pardeshi  or  Upper  Indian  section  of 
the  people.  The  priest  trains  his  son  from  his  boyhood,  and  the  son 
begins  to  practise  his  calling  after  he  is  fifteen.  As  priests  they  are 
well  employed  and  well  paid  earning  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  month. 
Their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work.  Kanoj  Brahmans  rank 
with  Deccan  Brahmans ;  each  professes  to  look  down  on  the  other. 
They  are  a  religious  people  and  their  family  gods  are  Bitar^jdevi 
of  Upper  India,  Ganpati,  Mdta  of  Calcutta,  and  Shankar.  Their 
priests  belong  to  their  own  ca^te.  They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Jaganndth.  Their  chief  holidays  iare 
Basant  Panchami  or  Simaga  in  March ;  Dasara  in  September,  and 
Divdli  in  October;  they  fast  on  Ekddashis  or  lunar  elevenths, 
Shivrdtra  in  January,  Rdma^navami  in  April,  and  Ookul-ashtanU  in 
August.  They  believe  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  dies  with  some 
unfulfilled  wish  wanders  after  death  as  a  ghost  and  troubles  the 
living.  They  belive  in  witchcraft  and  soothsaying,  and  their  women 
and  children  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  spirits.  Spirit-attacks  are 
cured  either  by  making  vows  to  the  family  god  for  the  recovery 
of  the  possessed,  or  by  the  help  of  an  exorcist  or  devrishi.  When  a 
woman  is  in  labour  a  midwife  is  called  in.  She  cuts  the  navel- 
cord  and  lays  the  mother  and  child  on  a  cot.  The  child  is  made  to 
suck  honey  for  the  first  three  days,  and  its  mother  for  twelve 
days  is  fed  on  boiled  wheat  flour  mixed  with  butter  and  molasses. 
From  the  fourth  day  she  begins  to  suckle  the  child.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  women  of  the  house  wash  their  hands  in  a  mixture 
of  water,  turmeric,  and  redpowder,  and  press  the  palms  five  times 
against  the  walls  of  the  lying-in  room.  In  front  of  the  palm 
marks  a  golden  image  of  Satv&i  is  set  on  a  stone  slab,  with  a 
pomegranate,  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  a  reed  pen,  a  piece  of  three- 
edged  prickly-pear  or  nivadung,  and  some  grains  of  river  sand,  and  is 
worshipped  by  the  women  of  the  house  who  lay  before  them  cakes, 
curds,  and  flowera  They  wave  lamps  round  the  image  and  remain 
awake  during  the  whole  night  singing  songs.  The  uncleanness  caused 
by  birth  lasts  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  the  house  is  cowdnnged  and 
the  mother's  clothes  are  washed.  On  the  twelfth  the  mother  worships 
the  sun  and  shows  it  to  the  child.  Some  men  of  the  oaste  are  asked 
to  dine  and  the  female  relations  and  friends  of  the  house  are  called 
at  night  to  name  and  cradle  the  child.  Packets  of  sugar  betel 
leaves  and  nuts,  are  handed  round  and  the  naming  is  over.  They 
spend  on  a  birth  16«.  to  £1  (Rs.8-10).  Between  the  beginning  of  a 
child's  sixth  month  and  the  end  of  its  second  year  its  hair  is  cut. 
The  child  is  seated  on  its  mother's  lap  and  its  hair  is  cut  by  the 
barber  who  is  paid  3<2.  (2  aa.).  The  child  is  bathed  and  each 
of  its  mother's  fezoale  relations  and  friends  waves  a  copper  coin 
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roand  its  head  and  drops  the  coin  into  a  dish  and  the  snm  so  collected 
goes  to  the  barber.  Anair-cntting  costsSs.  tolO^.  (Rs.4-5).  When 
a  Eano]  Brahman  boy  is  to  be  girt  with  the  sacred  thready  the  father 
of  the  boy  asks  an  astrologer  to  choose  a  lacky  day  and  pays  him 
Sd.  (2  £W.).  A  porch  is  built  in  front  of  the  honse  and  friends  and 
relations  are  asked  to  coma  Five  married  women  are  called,  and, 
at  a  lucky  hour,  are  made  to  grind  wheat.  The  houseowner  gives 
them  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  fills  their  laps  with  rice.  When 
these  preparations  have  been  made  they  bring  from  the  potter's  an 
earthen  hearth  or  chula  and  place  a  jar  or  dera  on  the  hearth,  plaster 
the  jar  with  cowdnng,  and  stick  wheat  grains  round  it.  The  priest 
repeats  verses  and  drops  rice  grains  over  the  jar ;  the  women  sing 
songs  and  cover  the  jar  with  an  earthen  lid.  A  second  jar  is 
brought^  filled  with  water  and  plastered  with  cowdung,  wheat  grains 
are  stuck  round  it,  and  it  is  set  near  the  lucky  pole  or  muhurta 
medh  in  the  porch  on  a  small  heap  of  earth  strewed  with  wheat.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  wheat  sprouts  and  these  sprouts  are  said  to  be 
the  guardian  or  devdk.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a  low- stool  near  the 
lucky  pole  set  on  an  altar  or  bahule  which  is  surrounded  by  lines  of 
quartz  powder  or  rdngolu  The  women  of  the  house  sing  songs  and 
rub  the  boy  with  turmeric  paste ;  each  waves  a  copper  coin  round  him 
and  drops  it  into  a  dish  where  it  is  kept  for  the  barber.  The 
turmeric-rubbing  lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  boy  being  rubbed  each 
day  morning  and  evening.  On  the  thread-g^ding  day  the  boy's 
head  is  shaved.  He  is  bathed  and  for  the  last  time  eats  from  his 
mother's  plate  sitting  on  her  lap.  His  head  is  shaved  after  the  dinner 
is  over  and  he  is  again  bathed  The  boy  is  stripped  naked,  and  he 
and  his  father  are  made  to  stand  face  to  face  on  low  stools  placed 
in  a  quartz  square  with  a  piece  of  cloth  drawn  between  them.  The 
priest  repeats  textSj  the  guests  throw  red-tinted  rice  on  the  boy, 
the  onrtam  is  drawn  aside,  and  the  priest  hands  the  boy  a  sacred 
thread  or  jdnava  and  a  loincloth.  The  father  sets  the  boy  on 
his  lap  and  whispers  in  his  right  ear  the  sacred  Qdyatri  verse. 
The  priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  and  pours  clarified  butter  over  it. 
The  boy  is  now  a  Brahmachdri  or  begging-Brahman  and  the  guests 
make  mm  presents,  a  coat,  a  cap,  a  waistcloth,  or  a  pair  of  wooden 
sandals.  The  Br&hmans  are  feasted  and  the  women  sing  songs. 
Next  day  the  priest  throws  rice  on  the  guardian  earthen  pot.  Friends 
and  religions  are  fed  on  wheat-cakes  or  puris,  and  boiled  rice  milk 
and  sugar  called  kJiir,  and  to  each  a  money  present  is  made. 

Boys  are  married  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  girls  between  five 
and  fifteen.  The  men  of  the  caste  meet  and  propose  an  alliance 
between  two  families,  who,  in  order  not  to  displease  their  caste- 
fellows,  agree.  Though  they  agreethey  are  not  bound  to  go  on 
with  the  wedding  at  once.  During  the  year  before  the  wedding,  the 
girl's  father  visits  the  boy  with  music  and  kinspeople,  worships 
him  with  sandal  and  flowers,  and  presents  him  with  a  turban  whose 
end  is  marked  with  circles  of  turmeric  and  redpowder.  Betelnnt 
and  .leaves  are  handed,  and  the  girl's  father  places  a  cocoanut 
in  the  boy's  hands  and  withdraws.  On  a  lucky  day  the  boy's 
father  presents  the  girl  with  silver  anklets,  and  instals  a  guardian 
or  devak  as  at  a  thread-girding*     Two  or  three  days  ^ter  the 
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guardians  have  been  set  in  her  honse,  the  women  of  her  family  rub 

the  girl  with  turmeric  powder,  and  some  married  women  with  music 

take  what  is  left  to  the  boy's  and  are  given  a  right-hand  gold  bracelet 

called  pdtali  and  a  bodice.     The  bride  is  dressed  in  the  clothes  and 

her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  and  a   cocoanut.     Next   day  the  boy  is 

dressed  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  and  with  a  peacock-feather  coronet 

on    his  brow   is   seated  on  horseback  and  is    led  with   music  in 

procession  to  the  girl's  house.     On  reaching  the  marriage  porch 

betel  is  handed  among  the  guests,   and  the  bridegroom  steps  into 

the  booth,  and  is  carried  to  a  seat  round  which  lines  of  quartz  have 

been  traced.     The  girl  is   led  out  of  the  house  and  is    made  to 

stand  in  front  of  the  bridegroom  on  a  low  stool,  behind  a   curtain 

or  antarpdt.     The  priest  repeats  marriage  texts  and  throws  rice 

grains  over  the  couple.     The  curtain  is   drawn  on  one  side  and 

the  couple  are  man  and  wife.     The  priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire,  and 

the  girl  and  boy  throw  into  the  fire  clarified  butter  and  parched 

rice.     They  walk  six  times  round  the  fire,  the  bride  taking  the  lead 

and  the  bridegroom   following.     At  the  end    of    the  sixth  turn 

the  bride  goes  into  the  house  and  with  much  weeping  and  lamenting 

takes  leave  of  her  home.     When  she  again  comes  out  her  father 

mentions  his  own  and  the  bridegroom's  family  stock  or  gotra  and 

birth-place,  and,  after  asking  leave  of  the  guests,  the  bridegroom  takes 

the  seventh  turn  round  the  fire,  followed  by  the  bride,  and  the 

marriage  is  complete.     A  silken  thread  is  passed  through  an  iron 

ring  and  fastened  to  the  boy's  right  hand,  and  another  to  the  bride's 

left  hand,  and  the  skirts  of  their  garments  are  knotted  toggtber. 

They  go  and  bow  before  the  girl's  family  gods  and  the  ceremonies 

end  with  a  feast  in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  join.     The 

bridegroom  spends  a  day  or  two   at  the  bride's.     When  these  days 

are  over  the  bride  and   bridegroom  throw  yellow  and  red  rice  over 

the  marriage  guardian  or  devak  and  are  sent  on  horseback  to  the 

bridegroom's.     On  reaching  the  house  a  wood  or  iron  sher  measure 

filled  with  rice  is  set  on  the  threshold  and  the  bride  overturns  it 

with  her  foot  as  she  enters  the   house.     They  enter  the  house  and 

bow  before  the  boy's  family  gods.     The  guests  are  feasted  and  the 

wedding  festivities  are  over. 

W^hen  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  unclean  for  four  days.  On  the 
sixth  day  she  and  her  husband  are  bathed  together  and  the  priest 
kindles  a  sacred  fire  and  pours  clarified  butter  over  it.  The  girl's 
lap  is  filled  with  a  cocoanut,  dates,  almonds,  and  sweetmeats; 
bent  grass  is  pounded  and  her  husband  pours  some  drops  of  the 
juice  down  her  right  nostril.  Friends  and  relations  are  feasted  on 
wheat  cakes  and  curds,  and,  at  any  time  after  this,  the  girl  may  go 
and  live  with  her  husband  as  his  wife.  On  some  lucky  day  during 
the  seventh  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  the  woman  is  dressed  in  a 
new  robe  and  bodice  and  her  female  relations  meet  at  her  house  and 
sing  songs. 

When  the  sick  is  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  he  is  made  to  give 
grain  and  IJd.  to  3d.  (1-2  as.)  in  cash  to  the  Brahman  family 
priest  and  is  laid  on  a  white  blanket.  When  he  has  breathed 
his  last  the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  water  and  laid  on  a  bier. 
When  the  body  is  fastened  on  the  bier  the  chief  mourner  starts 
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carrying  a  firepot  by  a  strings  and  the  bearers  follow.  On  their 
way  they  set  down  the  bier^  change  places,  and  pick  up  a  stone  which 
is  called  asJima  or  spirit.  On  reaching  the  burning  ground  the 
chief  mourner  has  his  head  and  face  shaved  except  the  top-knot 
and  eyebrows,  and  the  dead  is  laid  on  a  pile  and  burned.  When  the 
body  is  nearly  consumed  the  chief  mourner  lifts  on  his  shoulders 
an  earthen  pot  full  of  water.  When  he  stands  a  man  beside  him 
makes  a  hole  in  the  pot  with  the  life-stone  which  was  pioked  up  at  the 
place  where  the  body  was  rested.  The  chief  mourner  makes  three 
ronnds  and  at  each  round  a  fresh  hole  is  made.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  round  he  throws  the  jar  over  his  head,  beats  his  mouth  with 
his  hand,  and  calls  aloud.  The  funeral  party  bathe,  go  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased  where  cow's  urine  is  poured  over  their  hands, 
and  return  to  their  homes.  On  the  third  day  they  bathe,  gather  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  throw  them  into  water.  Three  dough  balls 
QT  jpinds  are  made,  worshipped,  and  wheat  cakes  and  curds  are  laid 
before  them.  On  the  tenth,  ten  dough  balls  are  made  at  the  burning 
ground,  nine  are  thrown  into  the  river  and  the  tenth  is  offered  to 
cows.  The  chief  mourner  bathes  and  returns  home.  The  ceremonial 
nncleanness  caused  by  a  death  lasts  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh 
the  mourners  put  on  new  sacred  threads  and  a  memorial  or  shrddha 
is  performed  in  the  name  of  the  dead.  On  the  twelfth  sapindis 
or  balls  of  rice  are  offered  to  the  dead,  and,  on  the  thirteenth, 
friends  and  relations  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  mourning, 
when  they  present  the  chief  mourner  with  a  turban.  Every  year 
in  the  month  of  Shrdvan  or  August  a  memorial  or  shrdddha  is  per- 
formed on  the  day  of  the  month  corresponding  to  the  deceased's 
death-day,  and,  on  All  Soul's  Day  or  Mahdlaya  Paksha  in  the  dark 
half  of  Bhddrapad  or  September,  an  offering  is  made  in  his  name. 
The  Kano]  Brdhmans  have  a  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
caste-meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  readily  take  to 
new  pursuits,  and  are  likely  to  prosper. 

Earha^da's,  or  people  of  Earhdd  in  S^t&ra,  are  returned  as 
numbering  1576  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  probably 
represent  one  of  the  early  Brdhman  settlers  who  made  his  abode  at 
the  sacred  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Koyna  rivers,  aboat  fifteen 
miles  south  of  S^tdra.  According  to  the  Sahy&dri  E^hand  the 
Karhdd^  are  descended  from  asses'  or  camels'  bones  which  a 
magician  formed  into  a  man  and  endowed  with  life.  This  story  is 
apparently  a  play  on  the  words  kar  an  ass  and  hdd  a  bone.  They 
say  that  their  ancestors  lived  in  the  Eonkan  and  came  to  Poena  to 
earn  a  living  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They  have  no 
subdivisions  and  marry  among  themselves,  and  occasionally  with 
Deshasths  and  ETonkanasths.  Their  family  stocks  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Chitpdvans ;  ijie  chief  of  them  are  Atri,  Jamadagni, 
E&hyapa,  Kutsa,  and  Naidhava.  Families  belonging  to  the  same 
fitock  do  not  intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Dhavle,  Gune,  G-urjar, 
KiLkirde,  E^armarkar,  Kibe,  Sh^h&ne,  and  Shevle;  sameness  of 
surname  is  no  bar  to  marriage.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are,  B4ba,  Dajiba,  Hari,  Nilkanth,  and  T4tya ;  and  among 
women,  Anandi,  Gopika,   JdoJd,   and    Saguna.    They    look    like 
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ChitpAvans  but  aro  somowhat  darker,  and  none  of  tliein  have  blue 
or  gray  eyes.  They  speak  like  Chitpavans.  Their  houses  are  of 
the  better  sort  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  brick  walls  and  tiled 
roofs.  The  furniture  includes  cots,  bedding,  chairs,  tables, 
benches,  boxes,  carpets,  picture-frames,  glass  hanging  lamps,  and 
metal  drinking  and  cooking  vessels.  They  keep  servants,  cattle, 
and  parrots.  They  are  vegetarians,  their  staple  food  being  rice,  split 
pulse,  and  vegetables.  A  family  of  five  spends  on  food  £1  10«.  to 
£1  18s.  (Rs.15-19)  a  month;  and  their  feasts  of  sweet  cakes  and 
gram  balls  cost  ^^d.  to  T^d.  (3-5  as,)  a  head.  They,  dress  like 
Ohitpdvans,  and  their  women  wear  false  hair  and  deck  their  heads 
with  flowers.  They  are  clean,  neat,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They 
are  writers  in  Government  oflBces,  husbandmen,  moneychangers, 
astrologers,  and  beggars,  earning  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-50)  a  month. 
Their  houses  cost  £50  to  £200  (Rs.  500-2000)  to  build,  and  28.  to  10*. 
(Rs.  1-5)  a  month  to  rent.  A  servant's  wages  are  4«.  to  6*. 
(Rs.  2-3)  a  month  with  food;  and  the  feed  of  a  cow  or  a  she- 
buffaloe  costs  16s.  to  18^.  (Rs.  8-9)  a  month.  Their  clothes  cost 
£2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25-30)  a  year,  and  their  furniture  is  worth 
£10  to  £1000  (Rs.  100-10,000).  A  birth  costs  16s.  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10); 
a  hair-clipping  14iS.  to  18s.  (Rs.  7-9);  a  thread  ceremony  £5  to 
£10  (Rs.  50  - 100) ;  a  boy's  marriage  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500);  a 
girl's  marriage  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-300);  a  girl's  coming  of  age 
£5  (Rs.  50) ;  a  pregnancy  feast  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25) ;  and  death  £7 
10s.  (Rs.  75).  They  are  Bigvedis  and  their  family  goddesses  are 
Yijayadurga  and  Aryadurga  in  Ratn^giri  and  Malidlakshmi  in 
Kolhdpur.  Their  family  priests  belong  to  their  own  caste.  They 
keep  the  regular  Brahmanic  fasts  and  feasts  and  their  chief 
Teacher  or  guru  is  the  Shankar^chdrya  of  Shringeri  in  Maisur. 
They  hold  the  nine  nights  or  navardtra  in  September- October  very 
sacred.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Chitp^vans.  Under 
the  early  Peshwds  Karhdda  Brdhmans  are  said  to  have  offered 
human  sacrifices  to  their  house  goddess  Mah^lakshmi.  The  victim 
was  generally  a  stranger,  but  the  most  pleasing  victim  was  said  to 
be  a  son-in-law.  The  death  was  caused  by  cutting  the  victim's  throat 
or  by  poisoning  him.^  The  practice  was  severely  punished  by  the 
third  Peshwa  BdUji  Bajirao  (1740-1761).  No  cases  are  known  to 
have  occurred  for  many  years.  Karh^dds  with  Deshastha, 
Konkanasths,  and  Devrukhes,  form  the  local  Brahman  community 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  all  four  classes. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Ka'sth  Br^hmans,  numbering  178^  are  found  in  Bhimthadi^ 
Junnar,  Mdval,  and  Poona.  They  claim  descent  from  K^ttyiyani, 
the  eldest  among  the  fifteen  sons  of  the  sage  Tddnavalkya  by  his 
wife  Kdttya,  and  call  themselves  K^tty&yani  S^khi  Br&hmans,  that  is 
Brfihmans  of  the  Kfitty  ^yan  branch.  They  say  that  they  formerly  dwelt 
in  Ndsik  and  Khdndesh  and  came  to  Poona  within  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.     They  have  no  subdivisions.     The  commonest  names 


^  Sir  John  Malcolm,  1799.  TransactionB  Literary  Society  Bombay  (New  Edition), 
in.  93-95:  compare,  under  the  name  Carwarrees.  tiie  account  by  Sir  Jame« 
Mackintosh  (1811)  Life,  IL  83. 
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among  men  are^  Appa^  B&pn^  Qamb&ji,  Govind^  and  Yadneshyar; 

and   among  women,   Ghandrabh&ga,   Ganga,  J^nki,  and  Yamuna. 

Their   samames  are   N«igndth,  Pandit,  F&thak,  and  Yaidya;  per* 

sons  having  the  same  surnames  cannot  intermarry.     Their  family 

stocks  are  Bh^radvdj  with  three  divisions,  Angiras,  B^rhaspatya, 

and    Bhdradvaj ;   Kaushik    with   three    divisions,    Aghamarshan, 

Kaoshik,  and  Yishvdmitra ;  K&hyapa  with  three  divisions,  Avatsir, 

KiLshyapa,    and    Naidhrivi;     Kdttyayan    with    three    divisions, 

EiLttydyan,  Kilak,  and  Vishvdmitra ;  V^hishth  with  three  divisions, 

Par^har,  Shakti,  and  Yashishth ;    and  Yatsa  with'  five  divisions, 

Apnavan,  Bh^rgava,  Ghavana,  J&madagni,  and  Yatsa.    Persons 

having  the   same  family  stock  and  the   same  founder  or  prava/r 

cannot  intermarry.     Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi    E&iths  are  like 

Deshasth  Br^mans  in  appearance.     As  rule  they  are  dark,  strong, 

and  well-made.     Except  the  top-knot,  the  men  shave  the  head-hair 

which  is  long  and  black  and  the  face-hair  except  the  mustache 

and  eyebrows.   Their  home  tongue  is  a  corrupt  Mar&thi  and  they  live 

in  clean  and  neat  middle-class  houses,  costing  to  build  £50  to  £150 

(Rs.  500-1500),  two  storeys  high,  with  walls  of  stone  or  brick  and 

tiledroof.    The  furniture,  which  is  worth  £15  to  £100  (Rs.  150-1000), 

includes  cots,  boxes,  tables,  chairs,  glass  lamps,  mirrors,  mixed  wool 

and  cotton  rugs,  carpets,  blankets,  beds,  and  shawls.    They  employ 

house  servants  and  own .  cattle.     They  are  moderate    eaters  and 

good  cooks,  and  are  fond  of  sweet  dishes.    Their  staple  food  is 

rice,  pulse,  millet  bread,  and  whey-curry  or  dmti,    A  &nuly  of 

five  spends  £1  4^8.  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  12-15)  a  month  on  food.    They 

bathe  regularly,  say  twilight  prayers  or  sandya,  and  lay  before 

their  family  gods  offerings  of  flowers,  sandal  paste,  frankincense,  and 

food.    They  are  in  theory  strict  vegetarians  and  the  use  of  animal 

food  and  liquor  is  forbidden    on   pain  of  loss  of  caste.     They 

smoke  hemp  and  tebacco.    They  dress  like  Deshasth  Br^mans  and 

have  a  store  of  clothes  for  holiday  wear.    They  are  clean,  neat, 

hardworking,  and    mild,     often    showy    and    hospitable.       Their 

hereditaiy  calling  is  moneychanging  and  priestship,  by  which  they 

earn  £2  te  £5  (Rs.  20  -  50)  a  month.    Some  are  shopkeepers  and 

some  are  in  Government  service.    Women  mind  the  house  and  never 

help  the  men  in  their  work.    As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do.    They 

rank  themselves  with  Mar&tha  Brdhmans,  but  Deshasths  look  down 

on  K^ths  and  never  eat  with  them.    Their  women  mind  the  house 

and  their  children  go  to  school.    The  men  are  always  busy  and  do 

not  close  their  shops  on  any  day  of  the  ^ear. 

EliLsths  are  a  rehgious  people.  Their  family  gods  are  Bhav&ni 
of  Tul&ipur,  Dattdtraya,  Khandoba  of  Ambculg^m  near  Paithan, 
Lakshmi,  Mag&pur,  Saptashringi,  and  Yyankatesh.  Their  family 
priest  belongs  to  their  own  caste  and  officiates  at  the  sixteen 
sacraments  or  sanskdrs.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Sh^kt  sect,  and 
treat  their  family  gods  with  special  reverence.  Some  worship  Mah^ev 
and  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Ndsik,  Pandharpur,  and 
B&meshvar.  They  Keep  the  same  holidays  as  Deshasth  Br^hmans, 
find  fast  on  Ekadashia  or  lunar  elevenths,  SJdvardtra  in  February - 
March,  Bdm-na/vami  in  April,  and  Jcmmdshtami  in  August.  They 
believe  in  witehcraft,  soothsaying,  and  in  the  power  of  spirits.    They 
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perform  the  sixteen  sacraments  and  their  customs  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  Deshasths.  They  form  a  separate  commDnity  but 
have  little  social  organization  and  seldom  meet  to  settle  disputes. 
In  theory  a  man  who  eats  flesh  should  humble  himself  before  their 
high  priest  Shankar^harya  and  take  the  five  cow-gifts ;  in 
practise  breaches  of  caste  rules  are  common  and  penance  is  rare. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  college  till  they  are  twenty-five, 
and  their  girls  to  school  till  they  are  twelve.  They  are  a  pushing 
class  well-to-do  and  ready  to  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Ma'rwa'r  Brdhmans  are  returned  as  numbering  200  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district  except  in  Junnar.  They  say  they  are  called 
ChhanyatiBrahmans,  because  they  are  sprung  from  sixRishis  or  seers, 
Dadhichya,  Gautam,  Khande,  Pard^shar,  and  Shringi ;  the  name 
of  the  sixth  they  do  not  know.  Those  of  them  who  are  sprung 
from  Dadhichya  Rishi  are  called  Dadhyavas ;  those  from  Gautam 
Gujar-Gauds ;  those  from  Khande  Khandelv^ls ;  those  from  Pdrasar 
P^riks ;  those  from  Shringi  Shikhvals;  and  those  from  the  nameless 
sixth  Sdrasvats.  All  eat  together,  and,  though  they  do  not  intermarry, 
in  appearance,  speech,  religion,  and  customs  they  form  one  class. 
The  different  divisions  seem  to  have  come  into  the  district, 
if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least  from  the  same  parts  of  India 
and  under  similar  circumstances,  and  they  do  not  differ  in 
calling  or  in  condition.  They  say  that  they  came  into  the  district 
from  Jodhpur  in  Mdrwdr  during  the  Peshwas*  supremacy.  Their 
Ved  is  the  Yajurved,  their  shdklia  or  branch  the  Madhydnjan,  their 
family  stocks  Shy^ndil  and  Vdchhas,  and  their  surnames  Joshi,  Soti, 
Twadi,  and  Upadhe.  Families  of  the  same  surname  and  stock 
cannot  intermarry.  The  men  wear  the  mustache,  whiskers,  and  beard, 
and  besides  the  ordinary  top-knot  a  tuft  of  hair  over  each  ear.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Marwari  and  they  live  in  hired  houses  paying  1*. 
to  4s.  (8  as.  -  Rs.  2)  rent  a  month.  They  generally  own  vessels, 
bedding,  carpets,  and  boxes.  They  are  vegetarians  and  of  vegetables 
eschew  onions  and  garlic.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat,  split  pulse, 
butter,  and  sometimes  vegetables.  Their  feasts  cost  6d.  to  1«. 
(4-8  as,)  a  head.  They  smoke  tobacco,  hemp,  and  opium,  and  drink  a 
preparation  of  hemp  or  sahjiy  but  neither  country  nor  foreign  liquor. 
The  men  wear  the  small  tightly  rolled  two-coloured  Marwari  turban, 
a  long  coat,  a  waist  cloth  and  shoes,  and  the  women  a  petticoat  or 
ghdgara,  and  an  open-backed  bodice  or  kdcholi.  They  are  thrifty  and 
orderly,  but  dirty  and  grasping.  They  deal  in  cloth  and  grain,  act 
as  cooks  and  priests,  and  live  on  the  alms  of  Mdrw4r  Vdnis.  They 
worship  the  usual  Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses,  but  their  favourite 
god  is  BdJaji.  They  say  that  their  fasts  and  feasts  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Maratha  Brahmans.  Their  priests  are  men  of  their  own 
class.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Dw^ka,  and  Jaganndth, 
and  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  oracles.  They  keep  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  and  generally  go  to  their  native  country  for  thread- 
girdings  and  marriages.  They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  a  steady  class. 
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SlxenviSy  a  name  of  donbtful  meaning,  who  also  call  themselves 
S^rasvaia  and   Gand  Brahmans^  are  returned   as   numbering  445 
and  as  foand  all  over  the  district,  except  in  Inddpar.^    Except  a  few. 
who  are  Shenvis  proper  they  belong  to  the  subdivision  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  village  of  BhaTdval  in  the  Bdjdpur  sub-division  of 
Batn4giri.    Of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  caste  the  Pednekars  are 
called  after  the  Goa  village  of  Pedne ;  the  B^rdeskars  after  the  Goa 
district  of  Birdesh  ;  the  Sdshtikars  after  the  Goa  district  of  S^hti ; 
and   the   Knddldeshkars  from   Kud4l   in  Sfivantvdldi.     These  sub* 
divisions  sometimes  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.^  They  claim 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Sarasvat  Panch  Gaud  Br^mans  and  are  suppose 
ed  to  have  come  from  Hindustan  or  Bengal.     Their  original  Konkan 
settlement  was  Gom^nchal  the  modern  Goa.     They  have  fourteen 
gotras  or  stocks^  the  names  of  some  of  which  are  Dhananjaya  Y^ishth, 
Kaundinya^  Bharadv^j,  K^hyap,  and  Yatsa,    Families  bearing  the 
same  stock-name  cannot  intermarry.     Their  commonest  surnames 
are,  Aras,  Bdn&valikar,  Gharmode,  Haldavnekar,  Kdmat,  Kdnvinde> 
K^valkar,  Kinre^  R^pkar^  S^kulkar,  Shevade^  Tendolkar^and  Ydghle. 
Unless,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  are  of  the  same  stock-name 
families  bearing  the   same  surname  may  intermarry.     The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are,  Bhav^ni,  Ndr^yan,  P^ndurang, 
Bambhdu,  Shdntdr&m,  and  Yishvan&th ;  and  among  women,  Rama, 
Sarasvati,   and    Y&r^nasi.      The    men   are  generally  well  made, 
middle-sized,  and  dark;  and  the  women  rather  taller  and  fairer  with 
regular  features.    They  speak  Mardthi  like  other  high  caste  Hindus, 
but  at  home  with  many  South  Konkan  peculiarities.     They  live  in 
houses  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick 
and   tiled  roofs.      Their  house  goods  include  boxes,  cots,  tables, 
chairs,  benches,  carpets,  bedding,  picture  frames,  glass  lamps,  metal 
pots  and  pans,  and  earthen  jars  for  storing  grain.     They  keep 
servants  and  have  cattle  and  are  fond  of  pungent  dishes.     They  eat 
fish  and  mutton,  but  their  staple  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
A  family  of  five  spends  on  food  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10  -  50)  a  month. 
Caste-dinners  are  given  at  thread-girdings,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
and  the  guests  are  asked  the  day  before  the  dinner  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  host^s  household.     Invitations  are  confined  to  the 
host's  caste.     Guests  belonging  to  other  castes  either  dine  after  the 
host's  castemen  have  dined  or  take  the  food  home.     These  dinners 
are  generally  attended  either  by  one  member  of  each  family  asked 
or  by  all  the  members,  the  number  depending  on  the  form  of  invitation. 
The  host  engages  Br&hman  cooks  who  with  the  help  of  the  host's 
&m)ly  and  relations  both  cook  and  serve  the  food.     As  a  rule  these 
caste-dinners  are  held  during  the  day  between  ten  and  two.     The 


^  The  origin  of  the  name  ShenTi  is  disputed.  According  to  one  account  it  is 
$hdkdnav  or  ninety-six  from  the  number  of  the  families  of  the  original  settlers. 
According  to  a  second  account  it  is  ^end  an  army,  because  many  Shenvis  were 
warrion.  A  third  derives  it  from  shdhdnbkog  the  Eandrese  term  for  village 
aocoantant.  Of  the  three  derivations  the  last  seems  to  find  most  favour  with  the 
well-informed. 

*  This  is  due  to  social  exolusiveness  rather  than  to  any  difference  of  origin  or 
cnstom.  The  late  Dr.  Bh&u  Ddji,  who  was  himself  a  Shenvi,  gave  a  dinner  in 
Bombay  to  which  men  of  all  the  subdivisions  came.  Since  his  death  the  old  distino- 
tion  bafl  revived. 
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men  and  women  dme  in  separate  rooms^  the  children  and  the  grown 
up  daughters  with  their  mothers.  Food  is  served  either  on  metal 
or  on  leaf  plates^  and  the  guests  wear  silk  waistdotfaff  and  robes. 
When  dinner  is  over  they  wash  their  hands  and  mouths,  and^ 
putting  on  their  upper  garments,  are  served  with  betel  and  return 
to  their  homes.  A  caste-dinner  costs  Sd,  to  1^.  (3-8  as.)  a  guest. 
A  Shenvi  man's  ordinary  indoor  dress  is  a  waistcloth ;  out  of  doors 
it  is  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a  loosely  rolled  headscarf  or  a 
Mardtha  Brdhman  turban,  and  shoes.  The  women  westr  the  full 
Mardtha  robe  and  a  short-sleeved  bodice  and  on  festive  occasiona 
throw  a  scarf  over  the  head.  The  ceremonial  dress  of  both  men  and 
women  is  the  same  as  their  ordinary  dress  only  it  is  more  costly. 
The  Shenvis  are  hospitable  and  intelligent,  but  untidy  and  fond  of 
show.  They  are  husbandmen,  religious  beggars,  moneychangers, 
and  Government  servants.  To  build  a  house  costs  £50  to  £150 
(Rs.  500-1500)  and  to  hire  a  house  4a.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  a  month, 
and  their  household  goods  are  worth  £10  to  £200  (Rs..  100-2000). 
Servants' monthly  wages  cost  4*.  to  8a.  (Rs.  2-4)  with  food;  the 
keep  of  a  cow  or  she-buffaloe  4a.  to  10a.  (Rs.  2-5),  and  of  a  horse 
£1  to  £1  10a.  (Rs.  10-15).  The  yearly  cost  of  clothes  is  £3  to  £6 
(Rs.  30 -  60) ;  a  birth  costs  4a.  to  10a.  (Rs.  2  -  5) ;  a  hair-clipping  6a.  to 
10a.  (Rs.  3-5);  athread.girding£2  10a.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-100);  a  boy's 
marriage  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  100-1000),  and  a  girl's  marriage  £20  to 
£30  (Rs.  200-300);  a  girl's  coming  of  age  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20-50); 
a  pregnancy  feast  about  £2  10a.  (Rs.  25) ;  and  a  death  £1  to 
£4  (Rs.  10-40).  In  religion  Shenvis  proper,  Bh^l^valkars, 
Kud^ldeshkars,  and  Pednekars  are  Sm&rts  that  is  their  creed  is 
that  Grod  and  the  soul  are  one  and  that  the  worship  of  all  the  gods 
is  equally  efEectiva  They  generally  wear  the  Smdrt  brow-mark,  a 
crescent  of  white  sandal  dust  Among  the  other  subdivisions  the 
Sdshtikars  and  Bdrdeshkars  are  Bhagvats  whose  creed  is  that  the 
soul  and  the  universe  are  distinct  and  that  the  proper  object  of 
worship  is  Vishnu.  They  wear  one  black  line  between  two  upright 
white-clay  brow  lines.  The  family  gods  of  the  Shenvis  proper  are 
Mangesh,  Sh^ntddurga,  and  Mahdiakshmi,  whose  shrines  are  within 
Goa  limits ;  the  shrine  of  Mangesh,  who  is  a  local  Mahddev,  is  in  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  and  the  shrine  of  Shdntadurga  his  spouse 
is  in  the  village  of  Kavle.  B^rdeshkars,  Kuddldeshkars,  and 
Pednekars  worship  the  gods  of  the  village  in  which  they  happen  to 
live.  The  family  gods  of  the  Sashtikars  are  K^mdkshi,  M^lndth, 
Ramnd;th,  Ravalnath,  and  Navadurga.  Their  priests  are  the  Karh&la, 
Deshasth,  and  Konkanasth  Brdhmans  who  officiate  at  their  houses, 
and  in  some  cases  men  of  their  own  class.  On  the  birth  of  the 
first  male  child  sugar  is  handed  among  friends  and  relations. 
Either  on  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  Satv^i 
is  worshipped  and  a  dinner  is  given  to  near  relations.  Among  the 
neighbours  young  mothers  and  pregnant  women  leave  their  houses 
and  for  eight  days  live  elsewhere.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is 
named^  the  name  being  chosen  by  an  elderly  woman  of  the  father's 
house,  and  on  the  same  day  a  cocoanut  and  grains  of  rice  are  laid  in 
the  mother's  lap.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  young  mother  touches 
a  well^  friands  and  relations  present  the  child  with  clothes,  and  the 
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matlier  become  pare.    Boys  are  girt  widi  the  sacred  thread  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  at  ten  if  the  father  is  poor.    An  earthen  altar  is 
built  in  a  booth  or  porch  in  front  of  the  honse.     On  the  day  before 
the  ceremony  a  party  of  the  host's  kinsmen  with  the  &mily  priest 
and  musicians  starts  to  call  friends^  relations^   and  castefellows. 
On   reaching  a  house   the   family  priest  asks   for  the  head    of 
the  house  aud  lays  in  his  hand  a  few  red-coloured  rice  grains 
and  asks  him  to  come  the  next  day  to  a  thread-girding  at  the 
host's  house.    Relations  and  friends  who  live  at  a  distance  are 
inyited  by   cards  which   are  sprinkled   with  wet  saffron.     Next 
morning  the  boy  and  his  mother  bathe  and  for  the  last  time  dine 
from  the  same  p]ate.    Theil  the  priests  and  guests  arrive  and  the 
religious  ceremony  is  performed^  the  father  teaching  the  boy  the 
sftcred  GAyatri  verse.     When  this  is  over,  if  the  host  is  well-to-do, 
dancing-girls  dance  and  the  guests  are  dismissed  with  rosewater 
and  betel.     An   evening  or  two  after   comes  the   begging  or 
bhikshdval  when  the  mother  of  the  boy  with  a  few  other  women  of 
the  fiunily  goes  to  some  temple  close  by.    She  is  met  by  women 
relations  and  friends  and  is  escorted  with  music  back  to  her  house. 
On  arriving  each  of  the  women  guests  is  off^ed  a  coeoanut  with 
betelnut  and  leaves.     On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  the  boy  is 
dressed  in  a  turban^  coat,  and  silk  waistcloth^  and  accompanied  by 
kinspeople,  friends,  and  musicians  is  taken  on  horseback  to  a  temple 
close  by  his  house.     The  guests  sit  with  the  boy  in  their  midst,  and 
his  maternal  uncle  comes  to  him  and  advises  him  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  leading  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  offers  to  give  mm  his  daughter 
in  marriage.    After  some  feigned  hesitation  the  boy  agrees,  and  he 
and  his  fnends  return  to  his  house.     When  his  daughter  is  about 
eight  years  old  a  Shenvi  makes  inquiries  among  his  castefellows  to 
find  her  a  husband.     When  a  suitable  match  is  found  the  boy's 
&mily  priest  generally  compares  his  horoscope  with  the  girl's,  and, 
if  the  horoscopes  agree,  the  girl's  father,  except  when  the  boy  is  a 
widower,  pays  the  bo/s  father  a  sum  of  money.     Both  families  lay 
in  stores  of  gndn  and  pulse  aud  buy  ornaments.    A  marriage  porch 
is  built  at  both  houses,  and  dinners  are  given  to  kinspeople  and 
castepeople,  invitations  being  issued  with  the  same  formalities  as  for 
a  thread-girding.    On  the  marriage  morning  the  girl's  father  goes 
to  the  boy's  house,  or  to  his  lodgings  if  he  1^  come  from  a  distance, 
worships  him,  and  presents  him  with  a  turban  and  waistcloth,  and 
his  sister  with  a  robe  and  bodice.    This  ceremony  is  known  as  the 
bonndary-worship  or  simanUpujan,  a  name  which  shows  that  the 
ceremony  used  to  be  performed  when  the  boy  crossed  the  border  of 
the  girl's  village.     Immediately  after  the  girl's  father  leaves,  the 
boy's  &ther,  with  relations  friends  and  musicians,  goes  to  the  girl's 
house  and  formally  asks  her  father  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  his  son.      This  ceremony  is  called  vdgnisehaya  or  the   troth- 
plighting.     The  fathers,  according  to  their  means,  exchange  turbans 
Or  cocoanuts.     The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  ornaments, 
a  robe,  and  a  bodice,  and  her  sister  with  a  robe  and  bodice  or  a 
bodice  only  according  to  his  means.    The  boy's  mother  lays  rice 
and  cocoanuts  in.  the  girl's  lap,  betel  is  handed,  and  the  boy's 
friends  return  home.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  marriage  day  a  party 
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of  women  starts  for  the  girl's  house  taking  a  robe,  turmeric  mixed 
with  cocoanut  oil,  ornaments,  and  sweetmeats.  This  is  called  the 
robe  and  oil  or  telsdda  procession.  When  they  reach  the  girl's 
house  the  women  of  her  family  are  called,  and  in  their  presence  the 
girl  is  dressed  in  the  robe,  decked  with  the  ornaments,  and  rice  and 
a  cocoanut  are  laid  in  her  lap  as  many  times  over  as  there  are 
women  present,  and  sweetmeats  are  handed.  After  reaching  home 
they  start  a  second  time  with  a  present  of  flowers  and  a  robe.  This, 
which  is  known  as  the  flower  and  robe  or  phulsdda  ceremony,  is  the 
same  as  the  last  except  that  flowers  take  the  place  of  the  turmeric 
and  oil.  After  this  a  procession  of  men  and  women  accompanied 
by  musicians  starts  for  the  girl's  house  to  present  refreshments  or 
rukhvat.  On  reaching  the  house  sweetmeats  are  given  to  the  boy 
and  his  companions  and  the  party  withdraws.  When  the  rukhvat 
or  boy's  feast  is  over,  he  is  dressed  in  rich  clothes,  a  marriage 
ornament  is  bound  round  his  turban,  and,  after  bowing  before 
his  house  gods  and  his  elders,  he  is  taken  to  the  bride's  either  in 
a  palanquin  or  on  horseback.  In  front  of  him  march  musicians 
and  on  either  side  of  him  walks  a  woman,  one  holding  a  lighted 
lamp  and  the  other  a  copper  pot  filled  with  water  on  the  top  of 
which  float  mango  leaves  and  a  cocoaqpt.  Every  now  and  then 
the  procession  stops  and  fireworks  are  let  off*.  When  the  procession 
reaches  the  girl's  house,  her  father  and  mother  come  out  dressed 
in  silk,  receive  the  boy,  and  lead  him  into  the  house.  His  feet 
are  washed  by  his  father-in-law  and  a  married  woman  waves  a 
lighted  lamp  before  him.  Then  the  girl's  father  gives  him  a 
cocoanut,  and  leads  him  to  a  seat  in  the  marriage  hall  where  the 
men  guests  are  met.  The  girl  who  has  been  offering  prayers  to 
the  goddess  Gauri,  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  bodice  of  coarse  yellow 
cloth  called  ashtaputri.  After  certain  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  by  the  girl's  father  and  the  boy,  the  girl  is  brought  by 
her  maternal  uncle  and  placed  by  the  side  of  her  parents,  a  sheet 
or  antarpdt  is  held  between  the  boy  and  the  girl,  the  priest  repeats 
verses,  and  the  guests  drop  red  rice  over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and 
girl.  At  the  lucky  moment  the  cloth  is  snatched  to  one  side,  the 
boy  and  girl  throw  garlands  round  each  other's  necks,  and  the 
musicians  beat  their  drums.  Nosegays  and  betel  are  handed  and 
the  guests  go  home  with  betel  packets.  Shortly  after  the  boy's 
mother,  who  returns  to  her  house  as  soon  as  the  marriage  hoar  is 
over,  and  her  relations,  with  cloths  spread  for  them  to  walk  on,  are 
brought  to  the  girl's  house  to  present  her  with  ornaments  and 
clothes.  Then  follow  the  sacred  fire  or  Idjdhom  and  the  seven  steps 
or  saptapadi  which  are  the  same  as  among  Mardthi  Br&hmans.  On 
the  same  or  on  the  next  day,  a  ceremony  called  sdde  or  chauihddn 
or  the  last  marriage  robe-giving  is  performed  when  cocoanuts  are 
taken  from  the  boy's  father  and  distributed  among  the  guests. 
Several  games  are  played  by  the  boy  and  the  girl,  the  women  and 
grown  girls  siding  with  the  girl  and  the  youths  with  the  boy.  A 
plate  filled  with  coloured  water  is  set  between  the  boy  and  girl  and 
they  splash  the  water  over  each  other.  One  of  them  hides  a  betelnut 
or  other  small  article  and  the  other  tries  to  find  it,  or  one  of  them 
holds  in  his  teeth  a  roll  of  betel-leaf  or  a  bit  of  cocoa*kemel  and 
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tiie  oiher  tries  to  bite  it  offj  or  they  play  at  odds  and  evens.  In  the 
evening  the  girl's  parents  give  a  grand  dinner  to  the  boy's  friends. 
The  gaests  used  not  to  come  to  this  dinner  at  the  proper  time  and 
used  to  ask  for  dishes  that  were  not  ready  or  which  were  difficult  to 
get ;  this  practice  is  falling  into  disase.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner 
the  members  of  the  boy's  household  are  served  with  sweetmeats  and 
the  girl  sits  in  tarn  on  the  lap  of  each  of  the  elderly  members  of 
her  family  each  of  whom  puts  a  little  sugar  into  her  mouth.  The 
house  people  sit  to  dine  and  the  girl  taking  a  cup  of  boiling  butter 

Knrs  it  in  a  line  over  the  dinner  plates  and  waves  a  lighted  lamp 
fore  the  faces  of  the  diners^  each  of  whom  lays  a  silver  coin  in  the 
cup.     After  dinner  the  boy  and  girl  leave  for  the  boy's  house  when 
the  boy  carries  off  an  image  from  the  girl's  god-room.     There 
is  g^at  grief  over  the  girl's  leave-taking,  the  mother  especially 
lamenting  that  her  daughter  is  gone  to  a  strangle  house.     When 
they  reach  the  boy's  house  his  parents  receive  the  couple  at  the 
entrance  of  the  marriage  hall.    A  wooden  measure  of  unhusked  rice 
is  set  that  the  girl  may  overturn  it  with  her  foot,  a  heavy  lighted 
lamp  is  placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  and  the  boy  are  led  into  the 
house.    A  new  name  is  given  to  the  girl,  and,  in  the  presence  of  her 
other's  relations^  she  is  made  to  eit  on  the  lap  of  each  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  boy's  household  who  in  turn  drop  a  little  sugar  into 
her  mouth.    This  ceremony  is  called  hdtildvne  or  committing  the 
girl  to  the  care  of  her  new  relations.     The  male  guests  who  come 
with  the  return  procession  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall  where  a 
dancing-girl  performs.    The  guests  are  told  the  girl's  new  name, 
and  with  a  parting  present  of  sugar  and  betel  packets  they  return 
to  their  homes.     Next  day  the  boy's  father  treats  castef ellows  and 
others  to  a  dinner.    At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  deities  who  have 
been  asked  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  are  prayed  to  withdraw. 
After  a  few  months  the  boy  and  girl  go  to  her  father's  house, 
stay  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  return  home.     This  closes 
the  marriage  ceremonies.      Shenvis  allow  and  practise  polygamy, 
polyandry  is  unknown,  and  widow  marriage  is  forbidden.     On  the 
first  signs  of  pregnancy  a  party  of  women  are  called,  the  young 
wife  is  richly  dressed,  crowned  with  flower  garlands,  and  fed  on 
sweet  food.     A  few  relations  and  friends  present  her  with  clothes. 
When  a  Shenvi  is  on  the  point  of  death  part  of  the  ground-floor  of 
the  sitting  room  near  the  entrance  door  is  washed  with  cowdung  and 
covered  with  sacred  grass  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the  grass  with 
the  feet  to  the  south.    When  life  is  gone  the  body  is  taken  outside^ 
washed,  rubbed,  bound  on  a  bamboo  bier,  and  covered  with  a  cloth. 
Four  near  relations  carry  the  body  on  their  shoulders  to  the  burning, 
ground,  ihe  son  or  other  chief  mourner  walking  in  front  holding  by 
a  string  an  earthen  pot  with  a  burning  cake  of  cowdung.     As  thejr 
go  the  bearers  in  a  low  voice  repeat  the  words,  B&m  Bdm,  or  Shri 
Bdm  J4y  R&m,  or  they  mutter  NArdyan  N4r6yan  till  they  reach 
the  burning  ground  when  they  make  a  pyre  of  wood  and  lay  the 
body  on  it.    The  chief  mourner  goes  thrice  round  the  pyre  from 
right  to  left,   and   lights  it.     Then  all  retire  to   some  distance 
and  sit  till  the  body  is  consumed,  when  they  go  to  their  homes. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  deceased's  house  a  lighted  lamp  is  placed  on  the 
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spot  where  he  died,  and,  as  his  soul  is  supposed  to  hover  aboat  the 
house  for  ten  days,  a  cotton  thread  is  hung  from  a  peg  into  a  cup 
of  milk  which  is  placed  near  the  lamp  to  enable  the  soul  to  pass 
down  the  string  and  drink.  In  the  house  of  mourning,  during  the 
next  ten  days,  a  Brdhman  reads  sacred  books  every  afternoon,  and 
balls  of  rice  are  offered  to  help  the  soul  to  regain  the  different 
parts  of  its  body.  Friends  and  relations  visit  the  mourners  and 
send  them  presents  of  butter  and  pounded  rice  as  nothing  is  cooked 
in  the  house.  On  the  tenth  day  the  chief  mourner  offers  rice  balls. 
If  a  crow  touches  one  of  the  balls  the  soul  of  the  dead  is  believed 
to  have  gone  to  heaven  in  peace;  if  the  crow  refuses  the  deceased  is 
thought  to  have  had  some  trouble  on  his  mind.  On  the  eleventh, 
under  the  belief  that  the  deceased  will  have  the  use  of  them  in 
heaven,  the  mourners  present  Brdhmans  with  cows,  money,  earthen 
pots  filled  with  water,  rice,  umbrellas,  shoes,  fans,  and  beds.  On  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  water  is  offered  and  on  the  fourteenth  the 
mourning  family  visit  a  temple  near  their  house.  They  are  then 
free  to  follow  their  every-day  business.  On  the  death  day  eveiy 
month  for  a  year  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Shenvis  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  castemen.  Most  Shenvis  are  well  off.  A  few  of  them 
draw  salaries  of  as  much  as  £50  (Rs.  500)  a  month.  On  the  whole 
they  are  a  pushing  and  rising  class  who  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  readily  take  to  any  promising  calling. 

Tailang  or  TelugU  Brihmans  are  returned  as  numbering  100, 
and  as  found  in  Bhimthadi,  Haveli,  Khed,  and  Poena.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  into  the  district  about  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
whence  and  why  they  cannot  tell.  Their  head-quarters  are  in 
Kasba  Peth  in  Poena  city.  They  are  divided  into  Kasaln^u,  Muri- 
kinddu,  TeUganya,  Vegnd^du,  and  Velnddu,  who  eat  together  but  do 
not  intermarry.  Their  family  stocks  are  Atri,  Bhd.radv6j,  Gautam, 
Jamadagni,  Kaundinya,  K^shyap,  Pustsasa,  Shrivatchhya,  and 
Vaghulas.  Marriages  cannot  take  place  between  persons  of  the  same 
stock.  Their  surnames  are  Bhamidivdru,  Ghanti,  Gunipudivdra, 
Innuvaru,  Kampuvdru,  Kandalvdru,  and  Kotiv&ruj  sameness 
of  surname  is  no  bar  to  marriage.  They  are  tall,  strong,  and 
dark.  All  men  wear  the  mustache,  some  wear  the  beard,  but  none 
whiskers.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu  ;  with  others  they  speak 
an  ungrammatical  and  ill-pronounced  Mardthi.  They  do  not  own 
houses.  Their  household  goods  are  a  white  blanket  and  a  sheet,  a 
wooden  box,  earthen  water  jars,  and  metal  vessels.  They  keep 
neither  cattle  nor  servants.  They  are  great  eaters  and  nave  a 
special  fondness  for  sour  or  dmbat  dishes.  They  are  vegetarians^ 
their  staple  food  including  rice,  whey,  and  a  vegetable  or  two. 
They  get  the  grain  they  eat  by  begging,  and  spend  fd.  to  IJd. 
(J-1  anna)  a  day.  Before  dining,  besides  sprinkling  water  and 
throwing  pinches  of  rice  to  the  right  side  of  the  plate,  they  repeat 
the  name  of  the  god  Govind.  They  give  dinners  of  sweet  cakes 
in  honour  of  thread-girdings  and  marriages,  a  dinner  to  a 
hundred  guests  costing  £3  to  £5  (Rs.30-50).  Except  in  the  nse 
of  opium  and  snuff  they  indulge  in  no  luxury.  The  men  wear 
a  short  waistcloth,  roll  a  scarf  round  the  head  or  wear  a  Deccan 
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Brflnnan  tnrban^  a  ooat  or  a  waistclothj  a  shoaldercloth^  and 
sometimes  Brdhman  shoes.  The  women  wear  the  full  Marfitfaa 
lobe  and  bodice  and  draw  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the 
£eet  and  tuck  it  into  the  waist  behind.  They  mark  their  brows  with 
redpowder,  and  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Thej  are  clean,  idle,  hot-tempered,  thrifty,  and  hospitable.  They  are 
beggars  and  make  and  sell  sacred  threads.  Their  begging  months 
are  February  to  Jnly  (Mdgh  to  Jyeahta)  and  their  sacred  threads 
are  sold  in  Angnst  or  Shrdvan  when  they  make  considerable  snms. 
Their  houses  are  generally  hired  at  6d,  to  1^.  6(2.  (4-12  as.)  a  month, 
and  the  furniture  varies  in  value  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20).  Their 
monthly  food  charges  vary  from  28.  to  4«.  (Bs.  1-2).  A  birth  costs 
lOff.  to  £1  (Bs.5-10) ;  a  hair-dipping  4«.  to  10^.  (Rs.  2-5) ;  a  thread- 
girding  £1  to  £3  (Rs.10-30};  a  boy's  marriage  £10  to  £30 
(Rs.  100.300),  and  a  girPs  £2  10^.  to  £20  (Rs.25-200);  a  girl's 
coming  of  age  14«.  to  £1  10^.  (Rs.  7-15);  and  a  death  £1  10«. 
to  £4  (R8.15-40).  They  are  religious.  Their  chief  objects  of 
wordsip  are  Kanakdurga  of  Bejv&d  in  Telangan,  the  goddess  of 
PithApur  and  Yithoba  of  Jagann&th.  They  also  worship  Ganpati^ 
Ifahadev,  and  the  usual  Bi^hmanic  gods  and  goddesses.  They 
are  Smarts  and  their  family  priests  are  Br&hmans  of  their  own 
ooantry.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  but  on  feast 
days  both  men  and  women  go  begging  for  a  meal.  If  they  Sail 
they  come  home,  cook  some  rice,  and  eat  it  with  whey  and  salt. 
They  show  their  Teacher  Shankardch&rya  Sv&mi  great  respect,  and 
when  he  visits  them  after  every  second  or  third  year  each  house 
pays  him  2^.  (Re.  1).  Women  do  not  generally  ,go  to  their  mothers' 
to  be  confined,  they  stay  with  their  husbands.  When  a  child  is 
bom  the  navel  cord  is  cut  by  the  midwife  who  is  generally  a 
Mar^tha  woman ;  she  is  paid  28.  (Be.  1)  if  the  child  is  a  boy  and 
1«.  (8  as.)  if  the  child  is  a  girl.  If  the  midwife  is  asked  to  remain 
with  the  mother  till  the  twelfth  day  she  is  paid  2s.  to  4f8.  (Bs.  1-2) 
more*  The  navel  cord  is  not  buried  but  is  kept  to  dry  in  the 
lying-in  room.  The  child  is  bathed  and  laid  beside  its  mother.  If 
a  woman  is  confined  at  her  mother's,  word  is  sent  to  her  husband 
and  to  other  near  relations,  and  if  the  child  is  a  boy  sugar  is 
handed  among  relations  friends  and  acquaintances  and  money 
is  presented  to  Br&hmans ;  if  the  child  is  a  girl  nothing  is  done. 
For  the  first  two  days  the  child  is  fed  by  sucking  a  piece  of  cloth 
soaked  in  coriander  juice  or  honey;  on  the  third  day  it  is  bathed 
and  the  mother  suckles  it  for  the  first  time.  They  keep  the  fifth- 
day  ceremony.  In  the  afternoon  in  the  mother's  room  a  grindstone 
or  pdta  is  laid  on  the  floor,  on  the  stone  is  set  an  image  of 
Satv&i  and  the  child's  navel  cord,  and  these  are  worshipped  by 
the  midwife  or  by  some  elderly  married  woman  of  the  family.  In 
the  evening  they  lay  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  an  inkpot^ 
and  a  knife  that  the  god  Brahma  may  write  the  child's  destiny.  For 
ibe  first  twelve  days  the  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and  butter.  The 
members  of  the  family  are  impure  for  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh 
they  wash,  change  their  sacred  threads,  and  purify  themselves 
by  drinking  and  sprinkling  the  house  with  cow's  urine.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  the  husband  and  the  wi&  with  the 
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child  in  her  arms  worship  the  god  Ganpati  and  Varan  with  the  help 
of  the  family  priest^  and  the  priest  gives  the  child  a  name  he  has 
found  in  his  almanac.  A  sweet  cake  feast  is  held  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  in  the  evening  the  6hild  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  given  a 
second  pet  name^  and  wet  gram  and  packets  of  betel  are  handed 
among  the  women  and  children.  The  boys'  names  in  common 
use  are,  Bhimaya,  Nagaya,  Narsaya,  Peharaya,  Bamaya,  Somaya, 
Suraya,  and  the  girls^  Gangama,  Nagama,  Narsama,  Perama, 
Bamama,  Singama,  and  Somama.  When  a  child  is  six  months 
old  it  is  given  solid  food  for  the  first  time  and  Br&hmans  are 
feasted.  If  the  child  is  a  boy  his  head  is  shaved  when  he  is 
three  years  old,  leaving  a  tuft  of  hair  over  each  ear  and  a  forelock. 
Girls*  heads  are  not  shaved  unless  they  are  the  subject  of  a  vow. 
A  boy  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  eight  and  eleven. 
The  day  before  the  girding  an  invitation  is  sent  to  the  village  god 
accompanied  by  music.  On  the  thread-girding  day  a  sacrificial 
fire  is  kindled  on  the  altar  and  the  sacred  thread  is  fastened  round 
the  boy's  neck  and  his  right  arm.  A  dinner  is  given  to  relations^ 
friends,  and  other  Br^hmans,  and  money  is  distributed  among 
Brahman  and  other  beggars.  The  Tailangs  marry  their  girls 
between  six  and  eight  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five.  The  asking  generally  comes  from  the  girl's  side.  When  the 
parents  agree  Brdhmans  and  other  relations  and  friends  are  called  to 
witness  the  settlement.  Sweetmeats  are  given  to  the  girl,  packets  of 
betel  are  handed  to  kinspeople  and  friends,  and  money  is  paid  to  begging 
Br^hmans.  On  the  marriage  day  the  devapratishtha  or  enshrining  of 
the  marriage-guardians  takes  place,  and  a  dinner  is  given  to  relations 
andfriends.  The  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a  new  turban,  sash^ 
andwaistcloth,  andhis  motherwitha  robe.  The  boy  andgirl  arerubbed 
with  turmeric  at  their  homes,  and  the  boy  is  carried  on  horseback  to 
the  girl's  in  procession  and  he  and  the  girl  are  made  to  stand  facing 
each  other  on  two  low  wooden  stools.  A  piece  of  yellow  cloth  is 
held  between  them,  marriage  verses  are  repeated  by  the  priest 
and  other  Br&hmans,  and  the  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  on  the 
altar,  on  the  four  corners  of  which,  unlike  other  HinduSi  they  do 
not  place  earthen  pots.  A  turban  is  presented  to  the  girl's  brother, 
betelnuts  and  leaves  are  handed  to  the  relations  and  friends,  and 
money  is  paid  to  religious  beggars,  and  all  retire.  When  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  over  the  hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  robes  are  tied 
together  and  they  are  taken  into  the  house  to  bow  to  the  house 
gods.  On  the  second  and  third  day  the  boy's  relations  are  taken  to 
dine  at  the  girl's  house,  and,  on  the  fourth  d%y  the  last  marriage 
robe-giving  or  sdde  is  performed,  when  the  boy's  relations  go  to  thQ 
girl's  house,  and  present  the  girl  with  ornaments  and  clothes  and  five 
married  women  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and  fill  their  laps  with 
pieces  of  cocoanut.  The  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  exchange 
presents  of  clothes,  and  the  boy,  accompanied  by  relations  and 
music,  takes  his  bride  to  her  new  home.  Here  the  goddess  Lakshmi 
is  worshipped,  money  is  given  to  religious  and  other  be^gars^  and 
betel  packets  are  handed  to  the  guests.  When  the  procession  returns 
to  the  boy's  house  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  each  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  man  who  dances  to  music. 
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Wlien  a  Tailang  Br^man  is  on  the  point  of  death  part  of  the 
gronnd-floor  of  the  honse  is  cowdnnged^  tulsi  leaves  and  sacred  darbha 
grass  are  sprinkled  over  it^  a  white  blanket  is  spread^  and  the  dying 
man  is  laid  on  the  blanket.  The  family  priest  dips  his  right  toe 
into  a  spoon  full  of  cold  water  and  a  near  relation  pours  the  water 
into  the  dying  person's  mouthy  and  money  and  grain  are  presented 
to  the  poor.  When  life  is  gone  the  body  is  brought  out,  washed^  and 
wrapped  in  a  white  sheet.  Sacred  basil  leaves  are  stuffed  in  the 
ears,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  a  bier  which  is  carried  by  four  men 
to  the  burning  ground^  the  bearers  repeating  'R&m  Rim.  The 
chief  mourner  wafts  in  front  of  the  bier  holding  by  a  string  an 
earthen  pot  with  burning  cowdung  cakes.  When  they  reach  the 
burning  ground  the  bier  is  lowered  near  running  water.  Water 
and  sacred  grass  are  sprinkled  on  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  pile  is 
boilt.  The  corpse  is  washed  and  laid  on  the  pyre.  If  the  deceased 
died  at  mn  unlucky  moment  wheaten  figures  of  men  are  made  and 
laid  on  the  corpse.  While  the  fire  is  being  kindled  verses  are 
repeirfedand  the  chief  mourner  lays  some  burning  oowdnng  cakes 
under  the  pile.  When  the  corpse  is  burnt  the  chief  mourner  thrice 
goes  round  the  pyre  holding  in  his  hand  an  earthen  pot  full  of 
Water.  At  each  turn  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  pot  with  a  pebble 
picked  somewhere  on  the  road  and  at  the  third  round  the  pot  is 
dashed  on  the  ground.  The  pebble  is  kept  as  the  stone  of  life 
or  €^hma  and  over  it  sesamum  and  water  are  daily  poured.  The 
ashes  are  thrown  into  water  and  they  return  home.  On  the  second 
day  a  three-cornered  earthen  mound  is  raised  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  burnt,  and  on  it  five  earthen  pots  are  placed,  and 
cooked  rice,  rice  balls,  and  wheat  cakes  are  offered  to  the 
dead.  The  stone  is  taken  to  the  river,  washed,  and  carried  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  From  the  third  day  to  the  ninth  a  rice  ball 
is  offered  and  the  stone  of  life  or  ashma  is  taken  to  the  burning 
ground  and  again  brought  back  to  the  house  of  mourning.  On 
the  tenth  day  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the  house  go  to  the 
river,  offer  cakes  and  rice  balls,  and  after  setting  up  red  flags  six 
inches  high,  ask  the  crows  to  touch  the  chief  ball  of  the  five.  As 
soon  as  the  ball  has  been  touched  by  a  crow  the  mourners  pour 
water  and  sesamum  over  the  stone  and  throw  it  into  the  nver. 
They  then  bathe  and  return  home.  On  the  eleventh  day  the 
mourning  is  over.  A  sacrificial  fire  is  lit  in  the  burning  ground 
and  money  is  distributed  among  beggars.  On  the  twelfth  day 
the  offering  of  rice  balls  or  sapindis  is  performed  and  Brdhmans  are 
feasted.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  skrdddh  is  performed  and  this 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  twelve  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  months  the  first  anniversary  is  held  and  is 
repeated  every  year  so  long  as  one  of  the  deceased's  sons  remains 
alive.  They  hold  meetings  to  decide  their  social  disputes  composed 
of  learned  Tailang,  Deshasth,  and  other  Mardtha  Br^hmans.  A 
man  proved  to  have  drunk  liquor  is  fined  2«.  to£l  (Rs.  1-10),  and 
any  one  who  forms  a  connection  with  a  woman  of  the  Mh&r,  M^ng, 
or  other  low  class  is  turned  out  of  caste  without  hope  of  forgiveness. 
If  the  woman  is  a  Musalm&n  the  Brahman's  mustache  is  shaved 
and  he  is  allowed  back  to  caste  after  drinking  cow^s  urine.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  people. 
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Tirguls  are  retnmed  as  nambering  300  and  as  foand  over  the 
whole  district  except  Maval  and  Shirar.  Their  origin  is  not  known  ; 
they  are  believed  to  have  come  into  the  district  from  Telangan 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  the 
commonest  names  among  men  are  Atmaram,  M^rtand,  Ramchandra, 
and  Vishnu ;  and  among  women  Krishna,  Lakshmi,  B^dha,  and 
Sdvitri.  Their  surnames  are  Arankelle,  A  role,  Bhinge,  Javalkar^ 
Kodgule,  Mahajane,  Mah^shabde,  Maindarge,  and  Supekar. 
They  have  five  family  stocks  or  gotraa,  Bh^radvaj,  Kanshik^ 
K^shyap,  Lohit,  and  Napa,  and  persons  haviug  the  same  family 
stock  cannot  intermarry.  Tbey  speak  corrupt  Mardthi,  live  in  houses 
of  the  better  sort,  and  are  vegetarians.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Maratha  Brahman s,  and  are  clean,  thrifty,  hospitable,  and 
hardworking.  They  are  traders,  bankers,  landowners,  writers,  and 
betel- vine  growers.  As  they  kill  insects  they  are  considered  impure. 
A  family  of  five  spends  £1  4s.  to  £2  (Rs.  12  -  20)  on  food  a  months 
and  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Bs.  25  -  50)  on  clothes.  A  house  costs  £50  to  £200 
(Rs.500.  2000)  and  4^.  to£l  (Rs.2.  10)  to  rent.  The  value  of  their 
house  goods  is  about  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  100  - 1000).  A  birth  costs 
10s,  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10);  a  hair-clipping  10s.  to  16*.  (Rs.  5-8);  a 
thread  ceremony  £2  10s.  to  £20  (Rs.  25-200);  a  marriage  £20  to 
£50  (Rs.  200-500);  a  puberty  £3  10s.  to  £20  (Rs. 35-200);  and  a 
death  £2  to  £5  (Rs.20-50).  They  are  Smarts  and  worship  all  the 
Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Allahabad,  Benares, 
Ndsik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljdpur.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Deccan  Brdhmans.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  well  off. 

Vidurs,^  that  is  the  Illegitimate  call  themselves  Brdhmanjiia. 
They  are  returned  as  numbering  100  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district  excepting  Khed,  Md;Val,  and  Purandhar.  They  have  no 
subdivisions  and  their  surnames  are  Bdraskar,  D^vare,  Kalangade, 
and  Vaikar, ;  families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry. 
Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  and  pulse,  and  a  family  of  five 


^  The  Vidurs  tell  the  following  story  to  explain  the  origin  of  their  name.  .  A  king 
named  Shdntana  walking  by  a  nver  saw  and  loved  a  beautiful  maiden.  He  asked 
tiie  girl  to  marry  him  and  after  some  hesitation  she  agreed.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  the  nver  Ganga  and  warned  him  that  if  he  ever  questioned  her  conduct  she 
would  at  once  disappear.  The  king  promised  to  ask  no  questions  and  they  liyed 
together  as  husband  and  wife.  Ganga  bore  him  several  children.  No  sooner  waa 
a  child  bom  than  the  queen  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  king  endured  the  loss 
of  his  children  iu  silence.    At  last  when  a  child  named  Bhishma  waa  bom  he  com- 

Slained  to  his  wife  of  the  loss  of  his  children  and  begged  her  to  spare  Bhishma's  life. 
\o  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  Ganga  turned  to  water  and  flowed  off  into  the  neareafe 
river.  After  some  time  king  Shtotanu  again  walked  by  the  river,  saw  a  beautiful 
girl  in  a  boat,  and  she  agreed  to  marry  him  on  condition  that  her  son  should  succeed. 
This  the  king  promised  as  Bhishma,  Ganga*s  son,  said  he  had  no  wish  to  rule.  A 
son  named  Chitringad  was  bom  and  succeeded  his  father.  He  married  two  wives 
but  died  childless.  On  his  death  his  mother  sent  one  of  the  wives  to  the  sage  VyiB 
to  raise  an  heir  to  the  throne.  A  blind  child  was  born  and  could  not  succeed.  The 
second  wife  was  sent  and  a  leprous  child  was  bom  who  too  could  not  role.  The 
queen-dowager  then  sent  one  of  her  son's  slave-girls  and  a  boy  was  bom  and  called 
Vidur  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  slave.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  from  him 
all  Vidur  Br&hmans  are  sprung. 
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iq)ends  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  a  monfcli.    They  do  not  eat  fish       Chapter  Illr 

or  fleah  and  drink  no  liquor.     They  dress  either  like  Mar^thds  or        Popnlationrf 

Brihmans,  and  are  writers^  printers^  and  messengers.    They  think 

themselves  higher  than  Mar^thas^  and  a  little  lower  than  the  ordinary         BrIhmans. 

Maritha  Brahmans.     Their  family  goddess  is  Bhavani  of  Tuljapur,  Vidues^ 

and  they  also  worship  Khandoba  and  Bahiroba  of  Jejuri.     They 

have  honse  images  of  Gtanpati^  Mah&dev,  and  Yishnu^  and  their 

priests  are-the  ordinary  Deshasth  Brahmans.     Their  fasts  and  feasts 

do  not  differ  from  those   of  ordinary  Brd,hmanic  Hindus.     Their 

boys  are  girt  with  the  thread  before  they  are  ten.     The  priest  pours 

a  few  drops  of  the  panchgavya  or  five  cow-gifts  on  the  boy's  right 

palm,    and,  after  he  has  taken  a  sip,  the  prio^t  repeats  a  sEicred 

verse  over  the  thread  and  puts  it  round  the  boy's  neck.     He  is 

paid  6d.  to  2*.  (4  as. -'Re.  1).     They  marry  their  girls  before  they 

come  of  age  and  their  boys  between  sixteen  and  twenty.     The 

texts  repeated  at  their  marriages  are  from  the  Purdns,  not  from 

the  Veds.     In  other  respects  their  ceremonies  are  like    those  of  * 

Deshastha     They  burn  their  dead,  and  practise  polygamy  but  not 

polyandry.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  peopla 

Writers  included  four  classes  with  a  strength  of  1500  or  0*17  Writibs, 

per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  about  thirty  persons 
who  are  returned  as  Pdtane  Prabhus  in  the  census  were  Dhruv 
Prabhus,  832  were  Kayasth  Prabhus,  206  were  P^t^ne  Prabhus, 
and  428  were  Yelhilis. 

DhniV  Prabhus,  literally  Lords  descended  from  Dhruv,  are  Dhruv  Pbabbvs. 
found  only  in  the  city  of  Poena.  According  to  tradition,  Dhruv,  from 
whom  they  claim  descent,  was  the  son  of  Uttdnpdt,  a  Kshatriya  king 
of  Ondh,  whose  name  Uttanp&t  according  to  their  story  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  P&t&ne  by  which  one  of  the  two  classed  of 
Western  India  Prabhus  is  known.^  Dhruv  Prabhus  claim  to  be 
the  same  as  Pdtaoe  Prabhus.  Two  or  three  years  ago  they 
applied  to  be  readmitted  into  caste,  but  the  Patdnes  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  classes  had  been  so  long  separate.  The  Dhruvs 
have  many  written  statements  from  Poena  Patane  Prabhus  stating 
that  their  ancestors  had  said  the  two  classes  were  the  same.  The 
Dhruvs  say  they  came  as  writers  from  Bombay  and  Thdna  to  Poona 
during  the  time  of  the  Peshwas  and  have  since  settled  in  the  district. 
They  have  no  subdivisions.  Among  their  surnames  are  Kotker 
and  Mdnkar.  They  are  like  Bombay  Patdne  Prabhus  in  appearance. 
They  speak  an  incorrect  Mardthi,  using  n  for  (i  and  I  for  /.  Their 
houses  are  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of 
brick  and  tiled  roofs.  They  are  neat  and  clean,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  metal  vessels,  cups,  saucers,  bedding,  carpets,  cots,  boxes, 
chairs,  tables,  glass  and  brass  hanging  lamps,  and  large  earthen  jars 
for  storing  grain.  They  have  servants  generally  of  the  Kunbi  caste^ 
and  keep  cattle,  ponies,  and  parrots.     They  are  neither  great  eaters 

^  PiUne,  accordins  to  Br&hman  accounts,  is  properly  P&tire  or  Fallen,  beoaase  the 
Prabhaa  have  fallen  &om  being  warriors  to  be  writers.  The  Konkan  traditions  and 
to  Mine  extent  the  evidence  of  their  home  speech  su^u^t  that  the  Pilt4ne  Prabhus  of 
the  Thina  ooact  are  descended  from  Rt^pats  of  Anhilv&da  Pattan  in  North  Onjar&t» 
and  may  take  their  name  from  that  town.  Thina  Stl^tistioal  Account  in  Bombay 
Qafttteer,  XIV.  90. 
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tkOT  good  oooks.  There  is  nothing  special  or  proverbial  aboat  tbeir 
style  of  cooking  or  their  favourite  dishes.  They  eat  fish  and  the 
flesh  of  goats^  sheep^  hare,  and  deer^  but  they  eat  neither  domestic 
fowls  nor  eggs.  Those  who  are  careful  to  keep  caste  rules  do  not 
drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  split  pulse,  wheat  bread, 
vegetables,  spices,  pickles,  and  salt ;  and  they  drink  tea,  coflbe,  milk, 
and  water.  At  their  marriage  and  other  feasts  the  chief  dishes  are, 
sugared  rice,  sweet  cakes,  and  pulse  and  wheat  balls.  They  eat 
animal  food  on  holidays  aUd  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  is  the  cost  and 
not  any  religions  scrapie  that  prevents  them  regularly  using  animal 
food.  They  sacrifice  a  goat  on  Dasara  Day  in  front  of  the  goddess 
Dorga  and  afterwards  feast  on  the  fleshy  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Deccan  Br^hmans,  the  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind 
the  head  and  deck  the  hair  with  flowers.  They  keep  rich  clothes  in 
store,  shawls,  gold-bordered  silk  robes  and  bodices,  and  silk  waist- 
cloths  shouldercloths  and  handkerchiefs,  valued  at  £20  to  £60 
(Rs.  200  -  600) .  They  have  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and 
diamonds  for  the  head,  ears,  nose,  neck,  arms,  and  feet,  valued  at 
£50  to  £100  (Rs.  500  - 1000).  They  are  neat,  clean,  hardworking^ 
sober,  honest,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  loyal,  and  orderly. 
They  are  English  writers,  moneylenders,  and  moneychangers. 
They  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas,  eat  from  no  one  but  Brdhmans,  and 
consider  themselves  higher  than  any  caste  except  Brahmans.  A 
house  costs  £100  to  £200  (Rs.lOOO  -  2000)  to  build,  and  10«.  to  £1 
(Rs.  5-10)  a  month  to  hire.  House  goods  vary  in  value  from  £20  to 
£40  (Rs.  200-400).  They  pay  their  servants  4«.  to  8;?.  (Rs.2-4j  a 
month  with  food.  The  feed  of  a  cow  orbafEaloe  varies  from  8«.  to  £1 
(Rs.4-10)  a  month.  A  family  of  five  spend  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30  -  40) 
a  month  on  food,  and  £4  to  £6  (Rs.  40-60)  a  year  on  clothes.  The 
birth  of  a  child  costs  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30-40) ;  a  hair-clipping  4«.  to 
65.  fRs.2-3);  a  thread-girding  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200)  a  bo/a 
marriage  £50  (Rs.500)  andagirl's  marriage  £20  to £30  (Rs.  200-300); 
a  girl's  coming  of  age  £8  to  £10  (Rs.  80-100)  to  both  the  boy's  and 
the  girl's  father;  a  first  pregnancy  £5  to  £10  (Rs. 50-100);  the 
death  of  a  man  £7  to  £10  (Rs.  70-100),  of  a  married  woman  £5  to 
£10  (Rs.50-100),  and  of  a  widow  £5  to  £7  (Rs. 50-70).  They  are 
either  Sm&rts  or  Bh^gvats,  and  have  house  images  of  Ganpati, 
Mahddev,  Vishnu,  Ram,  Krishna,  and  Annaparna.  Their  family 
deities  are  lodr^yani  at  Alandi,  Ekvira  at  K4rli  in  Poona, 
Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  and  Bhav&ni  of  Tuljdpur.  Their  priests  are 
Deshasth  Brahmans  whom  they  greatly  respect.  They  keep  the 
usual  Br&hmanic  fasts  and  feasts,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares, 
Pandharpur,  Jejuri,  and  Yajreshvari  in  Thdna  A  woman  always 
stays  for  her  confinement  at  her  husband's.  After  the  child  is  bom 
the  mother  is  washed  in  brandy  and  hot  water.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  they  set  a  high  wooden  stool  in  the  lying-in  room 
near  the  mother's  cot,  and  laying  a  handful  of  rice  grains  on  the 
stool  place  a  betelnut  on  the  rice,  and  present  the  betelnut  with 
balls  of  rice  or  modaks.  This  is  called  the  third-day  worship  ot 
tinvichi  puja.  Wet  split  gram  and  cocoanut  scrapings  are  mixed 
and  a  handful  is  sent  to  the  house  of  all  the  people  of  the  caste. 
A  feast  of  rice  balls  is  held  in  the  evening  when  near  relations  are 
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called.  On  the  eyening  of  the  fifth  day  a  high  wooden  stool  or  a 
winnowing  fan  is  set  in  the  mother's  room^  and  on  it  is  laid  a  tdh 
that  is  a  small  square  metal  plate  with  an  image  of  the  goddess 
Satytf  impressed  apon  it^  and  the  Br&hman  family  priest  worships  it. 
Sixteen  dough  lamps  are  set  round  the  image  and  rice  balls  are 
offered  to  it.  Relations  and  friends  oome  to  dine  and  the  women 
keep  awake  till  midnight  talking.  Next  day,  the  sixth,  rice  balls 
are  made  ready  and  offered  to  the  goddess,  and,  on  the  day  after, 
the  image  is  put  in  a  box  and  kept  there  till  the  next  child  is 
bom.  The  mother  and  her  family  are  considered  nnclean  for  ten 
days.  On  the  eleventh  day  the  room  is  cowdunged,  the  cot 
washed,  and  the  mother  and  child  are  dressed  in  fresh  clothes. 
On  the  eleventh  day  the  men  change  their  sacred  threads  and  name 
the  child  if  it  is  a  bqy  on  the  thirteenth  and  if  it  is  a  girl  on  the 
twelfth  day.  A  feast  is  held  when  gram  balls  are  prepared  and 
relations  and  castepeople  are  ask  to  dine.  In  the  evening  female 
gaests  bring  some  grains  of  rice,  a  cocoannt,  and  a  coat  and  cap 
or  kunchi  for  the  child.  The  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle,  songs  are 
Bang,  and  the  child  is  given  a  name  by  some  elderly  woman  m  the 
house.  The  presents  brought  by  the  women  are  taken  from  them, 
lind  in  return  a  cocoanut,  some  sugar,  and  a  betel  packet  are  given 
them,  and  they  go  home. 

A  boy's  hair  is  first  cut  between  his  third  and  his  fifth  year,  when 
the  barber  is  presented  with  a  new  handkerchief,  some  grains  of  rice, 
a  cocoannt,  and  1«.  to  2tf.  (8  as.  -  Re.  1)  in  money.  On  any  day  after 
this,  without  performing  any  ceremony,  they  shave  the  child's  head 
except  the  top-knot.  Their  boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread 
between  eight  and  ten.  Two  days  before  the  ceremony  an  altar 
is  raised  and  on  the  same  day  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  high  wooden 
stool  with  a  penknife  and  a  cocoanut  in  his  hands  and  is  rubbed 
with  wet  turmeric  powder.  He  is  then  bathed  along  with  his 
father  and  mother.  A  day  before  the  thread  ceremony  the  father 
takes  a  pole  called  the  lucky  pole  or  muhurt-medh,  and,  tying  to 
its  top  an  umbrella,  a  handful  of  dry  grass,  a  couple  of  cocoanuts, 
and  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  with  grains  of  Indian  millet  in  it,  fixes 
it  on  one  side  of  the  house  when  it  is  worshipped  by  the  boy  and  his 
parents.  Then  the  god  Ganpati  is  worshipped  in  the  first  room  or 
osri  on  entering  the  house.  In  the  women's  hall  a  red  or 
yellow  piece  of  cloth  is  spread  in  a  bamboo  basket  or  padali,  and 
the  image  of  the  household  family  goddess  or  kuUsvdmini  is  laid 
in  the  basket  and  worshipped.  An  earthen  pot  is  whitewashed 
and  marked  with  yellow  green  and  red,  and  in  it  are  laid  grains 
of  wheat  or  rice,  a  betelnut,  a  piece  of  turmeric  root,  and  a  f  rf. 
(i  anna)  piece.  The  lid  is  closed  and  thread  is  wound  round  the  jar 
and  it  is  set  near  the  basket.  This  pot  is  called  the  guardian  or 
devaAr.  A  lighted  stone  lamp  is  set  before  it  and  fed  with  oil  till  the 
thread  ceremony  is  over.  They  then  come  on  the  veranda  or  oti,  lay 
a  leaf -plate  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  leaf  lay  some  grains  of  rice  and 
A  gourd  or  kohola.  The  gourd  is  worshipped  by  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  son.  Then  the  father  takes  a  sword,  and  while  his  wife 
stands  with  her  fingers  touching  his  arm,  he  cuts  the  gourd  into  four 
pieces  two  o^f  which  are  set  aside  and  the  remaining  two  are  sliced 
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into  small  pieces,  cooked,  and  eaten.  Then  the  women  take  a 
frying  pan  or  hadhaiy  pour  oil  into  it,  and  put  a  ladle  in  each  of  its 
handles.  From  the  ladle  a  gold  neck  ornament  called  vajratik  is  hung 
and  worshipped  by  the  women  with  sugar  and  a  copper  pice  (i  anna). 
When  this  is  over  they  begin  to  make  sweetmeats  in  the  pan.  Several 
other  ceremonies  are  performed  as  preliminaries  to  the  thread-girding. 
One  of  these  rites  is  called  varun-pnja  or  water- worship,  when  they 
worship  a  pot  or  kalash  full  of  water  ;  a  second  rite  is  called 
shiva-dpah'saniUy  literally  may  the  waters  be  fortunate,  when  the 
Brdhman  drops  cold  water  from  a  mango  leaf  on  the  heads  of 
the  boy  and  his  parents  ;  a  third  is  ndndishrdddh  or  joyful-event 
ancestor-worship  when  ancestors  are  asked  to  the  ceremony;  a 
fourth  is  bhumi-puja  or  earth-worship ;  a  fifth  is  navagraha-puja 
or  nine-planet  worship ;  a  sixth  is  rudrakalash-pvja  or  Rndra's 
pot-worship  when  the  Rudras  are  worshipped  by  taking  a  water-cup 
or  panchijpdtriy  filling  it  with  water,  setting  it  over  a  cocoanut, 
and  lighting  the  sacrificial  fire ;  a  seventh  is  balipraddn  or 
offering- giving,  when  cooked  rice  is  laid  in  a  bamboo  basket  and 
over  it  is  set  a  dough  lamp  with  a  wick  of  black  cloth,  and  in  it  a 
piece  of  the  gourd  which  was  cut  in  four  parts,  the  whole  is 
sprinkled  with  udid  pulse  and  redpowder,  and  laid  on  the  roadside 
by  one  of  the  house  servants.  The  day  ends  with  a  feast.  On  the 
morning  of  the  thread  ceremony  day  the  boy  is  seated  in  front  of 
the  Brdhmau  priest  who  pours  butter  or  loni  and  water  in  a  cup 
and  hands  it  to  the  family  barber.  Then  a  razor  is  taken  from  the 
barber,  sprinkled  with  water,  and  with  it  a  blade  of  the  sacred 
grass  is  out  over  the  boy^s  right  ear,  then  behind  his  head,  and  then 
on  his  left  ear,  and  the  razor  is  handed  to  the  barber  who  rubs  the 
butter  and  water  on  the  boy's  head  and  shaves  it.  The  boy  is 
bathed,  his  head  is  shaved  a  second  time,  and  he  is  again  bathed. 
He  dines  from  the  same  plate  with  his  mother ;  gold,  silver,  and 
pearl  ornaments  and  flower  garlands  are  fastened  round  his  neck ; 
lines  of  redpowder  are  drawn  over  his  head ;  and  he  is  made 
to  stand  near  the  altar  on  a  low  wooden  stool  covered  with  sack- 
cloth. His  father  sits  before  him  facing  him,  and  a  cloth  is  held 
between  them.  The  Brahmans  chant  verses  and  at  the  end  throw 
grains  of  rice  over  the  boy's  head,  the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side, 
and  he  bows  before  his  father  and  sits  in  his  lap.  The  boy  is 
dressed  in  a  loincloth,  and  the  priest  takes  a  sacred  thread  and 
fastens  it  from  his  left  shoulder  so  that  it  hangs  to  his  right  hips. 
He  also  gives  him  a  stick  and  a  bag.  The  boy  is  told  to  look 
towards  the  sun,  and  the  father  taking  him  by  his  right  hand  asks 
him  whose  hrahmachdri  or  religious  student  he  is.  He  answers, 
Indra's  Brahmachari.  Then  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit  on  the  altar  and 
the  boy  bows  before  it.  The  father  takes  a  cup  of  queen^s  metal, 
fills  it  with  grains  of  rice,  and  traces  the  letters  of  the  sacred  Gayatri 
verse  on  the  rice,  and  the  father  tells  the  boy  to  repeat  the  verse. 
Then  into  the  sacrificial  ladle  or  pali  a  few  grains  of  rice  and 
a  piece  of  sugarcaudy  are  laid,  and  it  is  put  in  the  boy^s  begging 
bag  while  he  repeats  the  words  Bhilcshdm  dehi  bhavati  that  is 
Give  me  alms.  The  father  warns  the  boy  to  keep  the  sacred  fire 
lighted,  agni-rakehane ;  to  guard  the  cow,  gai^pdlane ;  and  not  to 
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use  the  stick  or  dand.  The  gaests  present  the  boy  with  la.  to  2s. 
(8a«.-Be.l)  in  cash,  and  cocoanuts  and  betel  packets  are  handed 
and  the  gaests  retire  except  a  few  near  relations  and  friends 
who  stay  to  dine.  In  the  evening  the  boy  is  taken  to  his  maternal 
uncle's  honse,  a  procession  is  formed^  and  he  is  brought  home  on 
horseback  accompanied  by  relations^  friends,  and  music.  Before 
the  boy  enters  the  house  rice  and  curds  are  waved  round  his  head^ 
and  the  guests  retire  with  a  betel  packet  and  a  cocoanut.  Next  day 
the  thread-ceremony  ends  with  a  feast. 

They  marry  their  girls  between  nine  and  fourteen  and  their 
boys  between  twelve  and  twenty.  The  offer  of  marriage  comes 
from  the  girl's  house.  The  girl's  father  with  some  friends  or 
relations  goes  to  the  boy's  and  in  the  presence  of  friends  asks 
his  father  whether  he  will  give  his  son  in  marriage  to  his  daughter. 
If  the  father  agrees  the  lucky  days  are  chosen  with  the  help  of 
the  family  priest  and  the  settlement  or  tithi-nischaya  is  performed. 
Then  the  marriage  god  or  guardian  is  installed,  and  other 
preliminary  customs  are  performed  in  the  same  detail  as  at  the 
thread-girding.  They  rub  the  girl  with  turmeric,  tie  a  piece  of 
turmeric  root  and  betelnut  to  her  right  wrist,  and  send  the  rest  of 
the  turmeric  or  ushti  halad  to  the  boy's  house  accompanied  by  music, 
married  women,  and  a  mango  twig.  At  the  girl's  the  women.fix 
the  twig  in  the  ground  and  a  pair  of  cocoanuts  are  tied  to  it.  The 
boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed,  and  a  piece  of  turmeric  and 
betelnut  are  tied  with  cotton  thread  to  his  right  wrist.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  or  marriage  day  a  party  of  men  and  women 
go  from  the  girl's  to  the  boy's  with  music  and  carrying  a  plate 
containing  a  turban,  a  sash,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  cocoanut,  and 
sweetmeats.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a  high  wooden  stool,  worshipped 
by  the  girl's  father,  and  presented  with  the  clothes  ;  hanging 
garlands  of  flowers  are  hung  round  his  head,  and  the  party  retire. 
Then  the  boy's  relations  go  to  the  girl's  with  music  and  a  plate 
containing  a  robe  and  bodice,  sugarcandy,  cocoanuts,  flower 
garlands,  the  marriage  coronet  or  bdshingy  grains  of  wheat,  and 
five  betelnuts  dates  almonds  and  pieces  of  turmeric  and  some 
ornaments.  The  girl  is  seated  on  a  stool  'and  presented  with  the 
robe,  bodice,  and  ornaments,  and  her  lap  is'  filled  with  dates,  wheat, 
betelunts.  almonds,  and  turmeric.  The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl's 
father  with  a  turban  and  the  boy's  party  retire.  The  girl's  mother, 
with  her  female  relations,  music,  and  sweetmeats,  goes  to  the  boy's  house 
&nd  gives  the  sweetmeats  in  charge  to  his  people.  The  boy's  head  is 
shaved  and  he  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  turban,  and 
shoes ;  flower  garlands  ai*e  wound  round  his  head,  and  the  girl's 
mother  ties  round  his  turban  the  marriage  coronet  or  bashing,  and 
gives  him  sweetmeats  and  a  betel  packet.  The  boy's  father  places  a 
penknife  and  a  cocoanut  in  the  boy's  hand  and  he  is  taken  to  bow 
before  the  household  gods.  He  is  then  seated  on  a  horse  and  led 
in  procession  to  the  girl's  with  a  party  of  kinspeople  and  friends. 
When  he  reaches  the  girl's,  cooked  rice  and  cu1^ds  are  waved  round 
Us  head  and  thrown  on  one  side.  Then  the  girl's  father  and  mother 
come  to  the  boy,  the  father  walks  once  round  the  horse,  and  the 
inother  waves  a  lighted  lamp  round  his  face^  and  they  retire.    The 
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girVs  brother  comes  forward  and  sqaeezes  the  boy's  right  ear,  and  he 
is  presented  with  a  turban.  The  boy  is  taken  off  the  horse  by  some 
one  near  and  is  led  into  the  marriage  hall.  His  coat,  shoes^  and 
turban  are  taken  off,  and  he  is  seated  on  the  altar  on  a  wooden 
stool  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  girl  is  by  this  time  dressed  in  a 
white  cloth  with  yellow  borders,  and  seated  near  the  marriage  gods. 
The  ceremony  of  honey-sipping  or  madhupark  is  performed,  and 
the  girl's  mother  washes  the  boy's  sisters'  feet  and  presents  them 
with  bodices.  Then,  after  the  boy's  feet  have  been  washed,  the 
boy  and  girl  are  taken  into  the  house  and  made  to  stand  facing 
each  other  on  two  heaps  of  rice  with  a  cloth  held  between  them, 
Brdhmans  repeat  the  marriage  verses,  and  at  the  end  they  are 
husband  and  wife.  They  are  then  seated  face  to  face  on  two  chairs 
and  a  married  woman  fasteirs  the  marriage  string  round  the  girl's 
neck.  A  cotton  thread  is  passed  roiind  the  pair  five  and  seven 
times  by  the  priest.  Then  the  girl's  father,  holding  the  boy's 
hands  below  the  girl's,  pours  water  over  the  girl's  hands,  and  it 
falls  over  the  boy's  and  from  that  into  a  plate  on  the  ground. 
The  boy's  and  girl's  fathers  put  2^.  to  10^?.  (Rs.  1-5)  into  their 
hands  and  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  boy.  Besides  this  the 
boy  is  presented  with  metal  vessels  and  lamps,  and  the  threads 
passed  five  and  seven  times  are  tied  round  the  right  and  left  wrists 
of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe 
and  bodice  and  the  silver  anklets  called  jodvis  and  viravlyds.  The 
girl's  father  takes  the  boy  and  girl  by  the  hand  and  seats  them 
on  the  altar,  and  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lighted  and  fed  with  butter 
and  parched  grain.  The  girl  rises  from  the  stool  and  the  Brdhman 
lays  on  it  seven  pinches  of  rice  and  the  g^rl  worships  them.  The 
boy  takes  the  girl's  right  hand  in  his  right  hand  and  the  pdnigrahan 
or  hand-clasping  is  over.  Except  near  relations  who  stay  for  dinner 
the  guests  take  betel  packets  and  retire.  When  dinner  is  over  the 
boy  and  girl  are  seated  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  and,  accom- 
panied by  kinspeople  friends  and  music,  go  to  the  boy's.  In  the 
room  where  the  marriage  god  has  been  set  the  boy  and  the  girl  sit 
before  the  god  and  worship,  throw  grains  of  rice  over  it,  and  retire. 
The  guests  withdraw  with  cocoanuts  and  a  cup  of  sweet  milk.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  girl's  kinswomen  go  to  the  boy's 
and  bring  the  boy  and  girl  and  their  parents  and  relations  to  their 
house  to  bathe.  In  the  marriage  porch  the  boy  and  girl  mark  one 
another  with  wet  turmeric  and  they  are  bathed.  The  boy's  relations 
now  retire.  In  the  evening  the  boy's  parents  and  near  relations 
come  again.  Then  sixteen  small  dough  lamps  are  arranged  with  a 
large  lamp  in  the  middle.  A  betelnut  is  worshipped  by  the  girl's 
parents  and  the  dough  lamps  are  lighted.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
now  worshipped  by  the  girl's  parents  and  then  by  the  boy's  parents, 
and  the  bamboo  basket  is  put  over  the  heads  of .  the  boy  and  the 
girl,  and  the  boy's  parents  and  their  near  relations.  The  girl's 
father  seats  the  girl  on  the  lap  of  the  boy's  father  and  of  his  re- 
lations, and  they  return  to  the  boy's  house  with  the  girl  and  the 
bamboo  basket.  The  boy  and  girl  are  then  seated  near  the  marriage 
gods  and  the  girl  is  called  by  a  new  name  which  is  given  her  by  her 
husband.     Bice  is  thrown  over  the  marriage  gods  with  the  object  of 
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indooing  them  to  withdraw,  and  the  wristlets  or  kanJcans  and  the 
marriage  ornaments  are  tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  kept  somewhere 
in  the  house.  A  feast  at  both  houses  is  the  last  of  the  marriage 
oeremonies.  When  a  Dhruv  Prabhu  dies,  he  is  laid  on  a  white 
woollen  waistclotli  or  dhdbli,  and  the  toes  of  his  feet  are  tied  together 
with  a  string.  The  chief  mourner's  head  and  mustache  are  shaved, 
sod  he  cooks  rice  and  makes  it  into  three  balls  or  pinda,  one  he 
lays  in  the  house  at  the  corpse's  head,  a  second  is  afterwards  laid 
at  the  place  where  the  body  rested  on  the  way  to  the  burning 
ground,  and  tbe  third  is  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  when 
it  is  placed  on  the  pile.  When  the  skull  bursts  with  the  heat  each 
mourner  throws  a  piece  of  sandalwood  on  the  pyre  and  the  chief 
mourner  in  addition  throws  a  cocoanut.  When  all  is  burnt  the  chief 
mourner,  carrying  an  earthen  jar  of  water  on  his  right  shoulder 
walks  ronnd  the  pyre  with  his  left  hand  towards  it.  When  at.  the 
end  of  the  first  round  he  is  near  where  the  corpse's  head  lay  one  of 
the  mourners  makes  a  hole  in  the  pot  with  a  pebble  called  the 
ashma  or  spirit  picked  up  near  the  place  where  the  bier  was  rested, 
and  the  mourner  lets  the  water  stream  from  the  hole  as  he  walks 
ronnd  the  pyre.  At  the  end  of  the  second  round  a  second  hole  is 
made  and  a  second  stream  runs  out  of  the  pot,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  round  a  third  hole  is  made  and  the  pot  is  dashed  on  the 
ground.  The  chief  mourner  cries  aloud  striking  his  hand  on  his 
moutL  Either  on  the  same  or  on  the  next  day,  a  three-cornered 
mound  is  made  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  burnt.  Sacred 
grass  is  spread  on  the  mound  and  on  the  grass  four  small 
earthen  jars  are  set  filled  with  water,  and  over  the  jars  four 
dough  c^es  and  rice  bails  are  laid.  Flowers  are  strewn  oyer  the 
cakes  and  four  small  yellow  flags  are  set  in  the  ground  and  wor- 
shipped. The  funeral  party  withdraw  to  some  distance  till  a 
crow  has  touched  one  of  the  balls.  After  that  they  bathe  and  accom- 
pany the  chief  mourner  to  his  house.  When  they  reach  the  house 
of  death  they  go  inside,  peep  at  the  lamp  which  is  burning  on  the 
spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  say  some  words  of  comfort 
to  the  mourners,  and  go  to  their  homes.  The  family  mourn  ten  days, 
and,  on  the  tenth,  offer  ten  rice  and  ten  dough  balls  on  the  burning 
ground.  They  anoint  the  ashma  or  stone  of  life  with  cocoanut  oil, 
worship  it,  and  after  a  crow  has  touched  it,  throw  it  into  a  river. 
The  priest  returns  home,  and  is  presented  with  a  blanket,  an 
umbrella,  a  brass  lamp,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  On  the  eleventh  day 
the  chief  mourner  and  a  few  near  relations  go  to  the  burning 
ground  and  cook  rice,  spilt  pulse,  vegetables,  pulse  cakes  or  vades, 
and  wbeat  cakes  or  puran^polis,  and  make  three  rice  balls  to  which 
the  several  dishes  are  offered.  The  whole  is  mixed  together  into 
three  balls,  two  of  which  are  burnt  and  one  is  thrown  into  the  water. 
After  a  bath  thev  return  home.  On  the  twelfth  day  alms  are  given 
in  the  name  of  the  deceased ;  on  the  thirteenth  a  memorial  ceremony 
ovAraddh  is  performed  and  the  caste  is  feasted;  and  on  the  fourteenth 
fourteen  earthen  pots  are  filled  with  water  and  presented  to  fourteen 
Brikhmans  along  with  \d.  (\  anna),  and  near  relations  are  feasted 
cliiefl  V  on  wheat  cakes  or  pwran-polia*  Dhruv  Prabhus^  are  bound 
together  as  a  body  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
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castemen.     English  edacation  of  late  has  weakened  the  anthoritj 
of  caste.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Ka'yasth  Prabhus  are  returned  as  numbering  830  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district  except  Junnar.     They  claim  to  -be  Kshatriyas. 
According  to  their  story,  after  Parashurdm  had  killed  Sahasrdrjun 
and   king  Chandrasen,  he  discovered  that  Chandrasen's  wife   had 
taken  refuge  with  the  seer  D^labhya  and  that  she  was  with  child. 
To  complete  his  vow  to  kill  the  whole  of  the  Kshatriyas  Parashur^m 
went  to  the  sage,  who  received  him  kindly,  asked  him  why  he  had 
come,  and  promised  to  grant  his  wishes.    Parashurdm  replied  that 
he  wished  to  kill  Chandrasen's  wife.     The  sage  produced  the  lady, 
and  Parashur^m,   pleased  with  the  success  of  his  scheme,  promised 
to  grant  the  sage  whatever  he  asked  for.     Dalabhya  asked  for  the 
unborn  child,  and   Parashur^m,  bound  by  his  promise,  agreed  to 
spare  the  mother's  life  on  condition  that  the  child  should  be  bred  a 
writer,  not  a  soldier,  and  that  instead  of  Kshatriyas  his  descendants 
should   be   called   Kdyasths  because   the   child  was   saved   in  his 
mother's  body  or   kdija.      The  boy  was  married  to    Chitragupta's 
daughter,  and  was  given  the  title  of  Prabhu  or  lord.     K^yasths  are 
divided  into     Chitragupt   K^yasths,    Chandraseni    K^yasths,   and 
Sankar  Kayasths.     The   Chandrasenis  have  no  subdivision  except 
Damani  Prabhus  who  in  no  way  differ  from  the   rest  and  have  a 
special  name  only  because  they  lived  for  a  time  at  Daman  in  the  North 
Konkan.     Kd.yasths  have  gotras  or  family  stocks  and  pravars  or 
founders,  and  forty-two  surnames.    People  bearing  the  same  surname 
and  belonging    to   the  same  family  stock  do   not  intermarry.     In 
appearance  Kayasths  closely  resemble  Konknasth  Br^hmans.     They 
are  fair  and  middle-sized,   with  regular  features  and  thick  black 
hair.      The  men  wear   the    top-knot    and  mustache,   but  neither 
beard  nor  whiskers.     The  women    are  fairer  than  the  men   and 
handsome.     They  wear  the  hair  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  use    false    hair,    and  deck  their    hair  with    flowers.     Their 
home   speech   is    Mar^thi,     which    both  men    and    women    speak 
correctly.     Their   houses  are   well  stocked  with  furniture,  copper 
brass   iron  and   tin  vessels,  boxes,   cots,  bedding,  glass  hanging 
and  brass   lamps.      Each   family    has   a  servant,  and   most  have 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  parrots,  and  bullock  carts.     Their  houses  vary 
in  value  from  £50  to  £2000  (Rs.  500-20,000) ;  their  furniture  from 
£10   to   £200    (Rs.    100  -  2000) ;  a  man's    stock    of  clothes  from 
£7  to  £50   (Rs.  70  -  500) ;  a  woman's  and  a  child's   from  £10  to 
£200   (Rs.    100-2000);   their  ornaments  are  worth  £30   to    £500 
(Rs.  300  -  5000).     They  eat  fish  and  the   flesh  of  goats  and  sheep, 
but    secretly    as   they  prefer  to    be    considered  vegetarians,  and 
drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor.     Their  daily  food  is  rice, 
pulse,  vegetable  fish  or  pulse  curry,  milk,  curds,  and  whey.     They 
drink  tea  or  coffee,  are  fond  of  good  living,  and  their  pet  dishes  are 
gram  oil-cakes  and  wheat  and  sugar  semicircular  cakes  or  karanjcts, 
A  family   of    five  spend    every   month     on   their  food,    if    rich 
£5   to  £7  10*.    (Rs.  50  -  75)   if  fairly  off  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  80  -  40), 
and  if  poor  £2  lOs.  to  £3    (Rs.   25-30),     Their  feasts  cost  6d. 
to  le,  (4-8a«.)  a  guest.    Both  men  and  women  cbress  like  Maritha 
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Brdhmans,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  a  K^yastli  Prabbu  from 
a  Br^man.  They  are  generally  richly  and  most  carefully  and 
neatly  dressed.  Of  ornaments  well-to-do  men  wear  gold  necklaces 
and  finger  rings^  and  the  women  the  same  ornaments  as  Brahman 
women.  They  are  hardworking,  hospitable,  orderly,  and  loyal ;  but 
extravagant  and  fond  of  show.  They  are  writers,  husbandmen, 
moneylenders,  and  moneychangers.  They  are  generally  Bh^gvats 
or  followers  of  Vishnu,  and  are  termed  Deriputras  or  Goddess' 
Children  because  they  worship  the  early  local  mothers  more  than  the 
r^iilar  Brdhman  gods.  They  have  house  images  of  Annapuma, 
Yishnn,  B&lkrishna,  Bhayd.ni,  Granpati>  ELhandoba,  and  Mah^ey. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans  whom  they  treat  with  great 
respect.  They  keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  On  the  sixth  day 
after  a  child  is  born  they  worship  the  goddess  Sathi  and  name  the 
child  on  the  twelfth.  They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread 
before  they  are  ten.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are 
twelve,  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty.  The  .details  of  their 
birth,  thread-girding,  and  marriage  ceremonies  differ  little  from 
those  of  Pdtdne  Prabhus.  A  thread  ceremony  costs  them  £1 0  to 
£50  (Rs.  100  -  500)  and  a  marriage  £50  to  £500  (Rs.  500  -  5000). 
They  bum  their  dead  and  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  They  send 
their  children  to  school  and  hold  their  own  as  writers  in  spite  of 
the  competition  of  Br^hmans  and  other  non-writer  classes. 

Pa'ta'ne  Prabhus  are  returned  as  numbering  200  and  as  found  P^rJirs  Prabhus. 
only  in  the  city  of  Poena.  Only  a  few  have  been  long  settled  in 
Poona.  These,  they  say,  came  from  Bombay  about  sixty  years  ago 
as  clerks  in  Qovemment  ofiSces,  and  after  retiring  from  service 
settled  in  Poona  with  their  families.  The  rest  appear  to  have  come 
also  from  Bombay  as  clerks  within  the  last  eighteen  years  and  are 
not  permanently  settled  in  Poona.  Poona  P^tdne  Prabhus  have  no 
sabdivisions  and  deny  that  the  Dhruv  Prabhus  belong  to  their 
caste.  They  say  that  they  formerly  had  no  surnames  and  that 
the  fashion  of  using  surnames  has  been  introduced  with  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Their  chief  goiraa  or  family-stocks  are  Bhdradvdj, 
Brahma-Jan&rdan,Q&rgya,Gtiutam,Jamadagni,Mudgal,and  Yashishth. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Dhvdrkandth,  Moreshvar, 
Moroba,  Sad^nand,  and  Vishvandth ;  and  among  women,  Hirdbdi, 
K^inibii,  Sokardbdi,  and  Sundarabdi.  The  men  are  generally  stoutly 
made  and  in  height  above  the  middle  size  with  regular  features ;  and 
the  women  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  men,  fair,  and  goodlooking. 
They  speak  purer  Mard.thi  than  the  Bombay  Prabhus  owing  to  their 
intercourse  with  Deccan  Br^hmans.  The  older  residents  own  houses 
two  storeys  high  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  clean  and  well  kept. 
They  have  servants,  carriages,  and  horses  as  well  as  cows,  parrots,  or 
pigeons.  Besides  the  ordinary  Hindu  cushions,  carpets,  and  pillows^ 
they  keep  in  European  style  tables,  benches,  couches,  chairs,  chests  of 
drawers,  brass  or  wooden  bedsteads,  wardrobes,  cabinets  with  orna- 
mental knick-knacks,  wall  pictures,  lamps,  and  chandeliers.  Their 
cooking  pots  and  eating  and  drinking  vessels  are  generally  metal. 
Iheir  usual  food  is  rice,  wheat  cakes,  pulse,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
mutton.     Besides  mutton  the  only  animals  they  have  no  scruple 
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Cliapter  III.       in  eating  are  the  wild  hog,  deer,  and  hare^  and  of  birds  the  wood- 

PoDnlation         V^S^^^f   partridge,   quail,    and  water-fowl.    Their    caste  rales   are 

*        against  the  use  of  any  other  animals.     Their  drink  is  milk,  coSee, 

Wrftbrs.  g^jj^  ^QQ^^  liquor  being  forbidden  them.     They  have  two  principal  daily 

PXtAne  Prabhus,    meals,  one  between   nine   and   twelve  in  the   morning,  the  other 

between  seven  and  ten  in  the  evening.  A  family  of  five  liviny  in 
comfort  spend  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50  - 100)  a  month ;  the  poorer  families 
live  on  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  -  30).  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth, 
waistcoat  or  coat,  and  the  Maratha  Brdhman  turban,  and  English  or 
Mar^thi  shoes.  The  women  dress  in  a  full  Mardtha  robe  with  the 
skirt  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  a  tight-fitting  bodice  with  a 
back  and  short  sleeves.  Out  of  doors  and  on  ceremonial  occasions 
they  draw  a  shawl  over  the  shoulders  or  head. 

Most  Poona  Patdne  Prabhus  are  clerks  in  Government  offices. 
One  is  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  plan-making  in  the  Poona  College 
of  Science,  and  another  is  a  High  Court  pleader  qualified  to  practise 
as  a  solicitor  in  Bombay ;  a  third  is  a  retired  broker.  Their  boys 
attend  the  Government  schools  and  colleges;  some  of  them  are 
matriculated  and  one  has  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Some  of  them  own  houses  and  land,  but  most  live 
in  hired  houses  paying  monthly  rents  varying  from  lO*.  to  £2  10*. 
(Rs.  5  -  25).  Their  house  furniture  is  worth  £50  to  £100  (Rs.500- 
1000).  Besides  their  every-day  clothes  they  keep  a  store  of  rich 
garments  and  of  jewels  worth  £100  to  £500  (Rs.  1000-6000).  A 
birth  costs  £10  to  £40  (Rs.  100-400) ;  a  thread-girding  £20  to  £50 
(Rs.200-500)  I  the  marriage  of  a  son  £150  to  £400  (Rs.  1500-4000), 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  £100  to  £500  (Rs.  1000-5000) ;  a  girPs 
coming  of  age  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  -  200);  a  pregnancy  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100-150) ;  the  death  of  an  adult  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-300),  and 
the  death  of  a  child  10.9.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10). 

Prabhu  customs  come  under  the  six  heads  of  marriage,  pregnancy, 
birth,  infancy,  thread-girding,  and  death. 
Marriage.^  A  child's  marriage  occupies  its  parents'  thoughts  from  its  earliest 

days.  The  choice  is  limited  to  families  of  the  same  caste  and  among 
castefellows  to  families  of  a  different  stock  or  gotra.  Boys  generally 
marry  between  ten  and  sixteen ;  girls  between  four  and  eight.  The 
only  form  of  marriage  now  in  use  is  Brahma-vivdha  or  the  Brahma 
wedding  according  to  which,  besides  giving  a  dower,  the  bridegroora 
receives  presents  with  his  wife.  The  ceremonies  connected  with 
marriage  last  over  many  months,  and  involve  the  spending  of  the 
savings  of  years.  They  may  be  brought  under  three  groups,  those 
before,  those  on,  and  those  after  the  wedding  day.  The  first  grotip 
includes  eleven  heads,  offer  of  marriage,  comparison  of  horoscopes. 


^  Marriage,  in  Sanskrit,  is  technically  called  pdniffrahan  or  hand-bolding,  the 
popular  Sanskrit  tford  for  marriage  is  vivdha  or  mutual  taking,  and  the  common 
Mardthi  word  is  lagin  that  is  union.  Among  Prabhus  the  wedding  months  are 
Magh  or  January  -  February ,  Fdlgun  or  February -March,  Vcushdkh  or  April -May, 
Jeshtha  or  May  -June,  and  MdrgoHhirsha  or  November -December.  If  either  the  boy^i 
or  the  giri's  birthday  falls  in  Jeahtha  or  May- June  marriaffe  in  that  month  is  riskyy 
and  if  it  is  the  birth-month  of  both  the  marriage  cannot  take  place,  Mairiage  cannot 
be  held  when  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus  are  hid,  on  any  anuUvdsya  or  no-moon, 
at  the  8a7ikrdnt8  when  the  sun  passes  from  one  zodiacal  sign  to  another,  or  doriiig 
the  ahinhast  once  in  twelve  years,  when  the  planet  Jupiter  is  in  the  constellation  Leo. 
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goofc-offermg^  day-Darning,  goeat-asking,    gift-making,  booth  and 
altar-building,  pot-buying,  god-pleasing,  and  gift-making. 

In  &mili6s,  who  have  a  young  daughter,  the  women  of  the  house 
fix  on  some  boy  ^.s  a  good  match.  The  family  priest  is  sent  for  and 
the  girl's  father,  handing  him  her  horoscope  and  naming  the  boy's 
father,  asks  the  priest  to  go  to  his  house  and  offer  the  girl  in 
marriage.  If  he  approyes  of  the  offer  the  boy's  father  gives  the 
priest  one  to  two  shillings,  a  cocoanut,  and  sugar,  telling  him  to  say 
that  he  has  kept  the  horoscope  without  waiting  to  see  if  it  agrees 
with  his  boy's.  If  not  rich  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  his  son's 
marriage,  the  father  says  the  times  are  unsuitable.  The  priest  asks 
if  he  would  wish  the  girl's  family  to  help.  The  father  says  help 
would  be  welcome,  and  between  them  they  agree  on  the  sum  the 
father  wishes  to  have.     These  are  unusual  cases.     The  common 

Eractice  is  for  the  boy's  father,  without  opening  it,  to  place  the 
oroscope  either  before  the  family  gods,  or  in  some  other  safe  place. 

After  a  day  or  two  the  father  hands  his  boy's  and  the  girl's  horo- 
scopes to  his  family  priest  to  take  to  an  astrologer.  The  astrologer 
compares  their  details  and  tells  the  priest  whether  or  not  they  agree. 
The  priest  returns  and  tells  the  boy's  &ther.  A  few  days  more  and 
the  girl's  family  priest  comes  to  learn  the  boy's  father's  answer.  If 
the  horoscopes  do  not  agree  the  girl's  is  sent  back,  and  the  priest 
IB  told  to  say  that  the  horoscopes  do  not  agree.  If  the.  horoscopes 
agree,  the  priest  leaves  with  a  cocoanut  and  a  handful  of  sugar. 

There  is  no  betrothal.  In  most  cases,  after  the  boy's  father  has 
accepted  the  proposal  and  the  horoscopes  are  found  to  agree,  the 
first  ceremony  is  the  goat-offering. 

A  day  or  so  before  the  astrologer  has  fixed  the  wedding  day  a 
child,  escorted  by  a  servant,  is  sent  to  ask  a  few  married  women 
relations  to  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  family  goddess,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  a  young  he-goafc  is  bought.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  feast  day  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  is  smeared  with 
cowdung,  and  on  a  high  wooden  stool,  in  a  square  marked  off  by 
lines  of  white  quartz  powder,  the  image  of  the  family  goddess  is  set 
and  worshipped  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  family.  The  goat  is  brought 
into  the  room  and  made  to  stand  in  front  of  the  goddess.  One  of 
the  married  women  of  the  family  comes  forward,  washes  the  goat's 
feet,  and  sprinkles  redpowder  on  his  head,  and,  after  waving  a  lighted 
lamp  round  his  face,  retires.  The  eldest  man  in  the  family  lays  a 
bamboo  winnowing  fan  with  a  handful  or  two  of  rice  in  it  before 
the  goat,  and  taking  a  sword  stands  on  one  side,  and,  while  the  goat 
is  eating  the  rice,  with  one  stroke  cuts  off  its  head,  and  holding  it  up 
lets  a  few  drops  of  blood  trickle  over  the  goddess,  and  then  places  the 
head  in  a  metal  plate  under  the  goddess's  stool.  Except  the  head, 
which  is  left  till  the  next  day,  the  flesh  of  the  goat  is  cooked  and  eaten.^ 

^  In  aome  families  the  goat-offering  ceremony  takes  place  at  midnight  on  the  day 
before  the  marriaffe  and  ihe  goat's  head  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  marriaoe  hall.  In 
other  families  it  is  offered  at  the  time  of  the  planet-propitiation,  when  the  blood  is 
allowed  to  trickle  on  the  cooked  rice  before  it  is  left  in  tne  comer  of  the  street.  In 
aome  families  the  flesh  is  eaten  on  the  first,  and  the  head  and  feet  on  the  second  day. 
Again  in  aoma  families,  instead  of  a  goat,  a  cock  is  offered,  its  neck  out,  and  the  blood 
dropped  on  the  goddess.  Aa  Prabhus  do  not  eat  domestic  fowls  the  cook  is  given  to 
a  married  woman  of  the  Marltha  Konbi  caste,  who  dresses  it  at  her  hoase,  and  eats 
some  of  it  at  the  host*s  honse  with  liqaor«  In  other  families  no  animal  is  sacrificed. 
The  gaeate  being  feasted  on  sweet  dishes  either  at  the  host's  house  or  at  a  temple. 
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Some  day,  about  the  same  time  as  the  goat-offering,  the  girl's 
parents  send  to  the  boy's  house  a  present  of  fruit,  sugar  cakes,  and 
other  eatables.     Like  gifts  are  in  return  sent  to  the  girl.^ 

The  day-naming  ceremony  has  two  parts,  a  general  fixing  of  the 
day  and  a  special  religious  rite.  Two  or  three  days  after  the 
exchange  of  presents  the  boy's  parents  send  for  their  family  priest 
and  ask  him  to  find  out  lucky  days  and  months.  This  he  learns 
from  astrologers  or  other  Brahmans,  and  partly  on  the  priest's 
advice  partly  on  family  grounds,  the  boy's  father  and  mother,  after 
consulting  the  girl's  family,  fix  one  of  two  days. 

One  of  these  days,  if  the  father  of  the  girl  approves,  is  chosen  by 

the  boy's  father  for  the  day-fixing  or  titlii-nishchchaya.     The  day 

before,  the  boy's  family  priest  calls  on  the  astrologer,  and,  on  the 

morning  of   the  day,  boys  from  both  families  are  sent  to  ask  near 

relations.     At  the  boy's  home,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening 

when  the  guests  have  come,  the  boy's  father  takes  a  basket  or  two 

full  of  cocoanuts  and  sugar-cakes,  and,  with  his  guests  the  astrologer 

the  family  priest  and  other  Brdhmans,  goes  to  the  girl's  house. 

Here  they  are  met  by  the  girl's  father  or  some  other  elder  and  led 

into  the  hall.     The  astrologer  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  company 

with  a  lighted  brass  lamp,  a  slate  and  pencil,  two  blank  sheets  of 

paper,  pens,  an  inkstand,  a  ruler,   a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  some 

redpowder.     He  reads  over  both  the  horoscopes,  sees  under  what 

constellations  the  boy  and  girl  were  born,  and  by  calculations  on  the 

slate  finds  out  the  lucky  days  and  hours.     He  then  tells  the  elders 

of  both  families  the  result,  and  with  their  consent  fixes  the  marriage 

day  or  tithi.     When  the  day  is  fixed  the  astrologer  draws  up  a 

marriage  paper,  writing,  after  an  invocation  to  Ganesh,  the  names  of 

the  boy's  grandfather  father  and  mother,  then  in  like  order  the 

names  of  the  girl  and  her  relations, their  family,  the  date  of  the  boy's 

and  girl's  birth,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  finishing  the 

paper  with  tables  taken  from  their  horoscopes.     The  whole  is  read 

aloud,  spotted  with  redpowder,  and  a  copy  is  given  to  the  elders 

of  each  house  with  a  blessing  and  marking  of  redpowder.     Each 

family  gives   the  astrologer  Is.  to  28.   (8  as.- Re.  1),  cocoanuts  and 

sugar-cakes  are  handed,  and,  according  to  their  rank,  silver  or  copper 

coins  are  given  to  the  other  firdhmans.     This  ceremony  costs  each  of 

the  families  £1  to  £3  (Rs.l0.30).2 

Three  classes  of  guests  are  asked  each  in  a  different  way.  Friends 
and  castefellows  are  asked  by  children,  women  relations  by  the 
women  of  the  house,  and  men  relations  by  letter.  A  fortnight  or  so 
before  the  wedding  day,  about  noon,  both  families  send  four  or  five 
boys  and  girls,  with  one  or  two  servants  and  drummers,  to  bid  friends 
and  castepeople  to  the  wedding.  When  they  reach  a  house  the 
girls  hurry  in  and  give  their  invitation  to  the  women  of  the  family 


^  The  details  are  :  Twenty-five  to  fifty  cocoanuts,  twenty -five  to  fifty  sagar-cakes 
eight  or  nine  inches  across,  two  or  more  legs  of  mutton,  and  ten  or  fineen  fish 
sprinkled  with  redpowder  and  turmeric. 

3  The  details  are  :  Cocoanuts  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  15,  sugar-cakes  Bs.  1}  to  Hb.  5,  gifts  to 
Brdhmans  Bs.  5  to  Rs.  10,  total  £1  Ss.  to  £3. 
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in  fool'  words,  Somvdri  navagrdha  Mangalvdri  lagna,  tliat  is,  Monday 
the  nine  planets'  worship  Taesday  the  wedding.^  Then,  without 
an  answer,  they  leave,  delighting  in  hurrying  from  house  to  house 
and  if  asked  for  particulars  shouting  back  answers  from  the  street. 
When  the  girls  go  inside,  the  boys  stand  in  the  doorway  and  call 
out,  '  Is  any  man  at  home/  If  no  one  comes  they  either  shout  that 
80  and  so  has  asked  them  to  a  marriage  or  chalk  a  message  on  the 
front  door.  If  one  of  the  men  of  the  house  comes  out,  the  boys 
stand  before  him  with  folded  hands  and  repeat  a  very  courteous  and 
elaborate  invitation,  including  the  whole  family  and  any  guests  that 
may  be  with  them.  Of  late  the  practice  has  been  introduced  of 
asking  male  friends  and  castefellows  one  or  two  days  before  the 
wedding  by  cards  distributed  by  a  Brdhman  or  a  house,  servant  in 
the  name  of  an  elder  of  each  family. 

A  few  days  later,  about  a  week  before  the  marriage,  the  girPs 
mother,  with  two  or  three  other  women  and  one  or  two  children  and 
servants,  goes  in  the  afternoon  to  the  house  of  the  boy^s  parents. 
From  the  boy^s  house  she  takes  his  mother  and  two  or  three  other 
women,  one  or  two  children,  and  servants  with  empty  bags  to  hold 
cocoanuts,  and  they  start  in  horse  carriages  to  ask  their  kinswomen. 
When  they  come  to  a  house  they  alight,  go  in,  and  give  the  invitation. 
Low  wooden  stools  are  set  and  they  are  asked  to  sit  down,  and,  if 
they  are  near  relations,  they  are  offered  sweetmeats  on  English 
plates.  After  eating  a  little  and  washing  their  hands,  betel  is 
handed,  and  at  parting  the  boy^s  and  the  girl's  mothers  are  each 
given  a  cocoanut.  If  the  people  called  on  are  not  near  relations, 
they  offer  the  mothers  nothing  but  a  cocoanut  each.  The  women  of 
some  families  are  asked  only  for  the  marriage  day.  Others  are 
asked  to  stay  for  five  days  while  the  ceremonies  are  going  on,  and 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  sons-in-law  is  asked  to  send  her  boy  to 
take  part  in  the  gourd-cutting  ceremony.  The  work  of  asking  the 
female  relations  of  both  families  takes  four  or  five  hours  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days. 

Four  days  before  the  marriage  the  boy's  mother  sends  a  servant 
to  the  girFs  house  to  ask  her  to  come  the  pext  day  for  the  flower- 
giving.  Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  child  dressed  and  seated  in  a 
palanquin  or  carriage  is  sent  with  music  to  fetch  the  girl  to  the 
Doy's  house.  The  girl,  who  is  dressed  in  velvet  and  decked  with 
ornaments^  goes  with  the  child.  When  she  reaches  the  boy's  house 
she  is  met  by  the  women  of  the  family  and  seated  on  a  wooden  stool. 
After  dining,  she  is  dressed  in  a  rich  petticoat  or  parkar,  or  in  a 

S old-embroidered  robe  and  bodice,  and  decked  with  jewels  and 
owers.  She  is  shown  to  the  older  men  of  the  family  and  given 
five  to  ten  dishes  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats.^  Then  she  is  sent  to  the 
nearest  relations  of  both  families,  the  women  asking  her  what  her 
mother-in-law  has  given  her.  This  round  of  visits  generally  lasts 
till  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  the  girl  goes  home. 
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^  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  used  vaguely  ;  the  actual  days  are  generally  found  out 
from  the  family  priest. 

'  This  practice  is  becoming  uncommon ;  instead  of  sweetmeats  and  fruit  the  girl 
gsts  a  money  present  of  j&l  to  £2. 
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Next  day,  like  the  girl,  the  boy  goes  to  the  honse  of  the  girl's 
parents  in  a  carriage,  where,  if  of  age,  he  is  met  by  the  men,  and  if 
under  twelve  by  the  women,  and  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  halL  After 
an  hour  or  so  he  dines,  and  is  given  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  turban, 
a  waistcoat  and  coat,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  waistcloth,  and  in  some 
families  a  pair  of  pateut  leather  English  shoes  and  silk  stockings 
and  garters.  Long  flower  garlands  are  hung  round  his  neck,  a  gar- 
land is  tied  to  each  wrist,  and  a  nosegay  is  placed  in  his  hand,  and 
like  the  girl  he  gets  a  money  present  of  £1  10«.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30). 

During  this  interchange  of  gifts,  at  both  houses  stores  of  ornaments 
and  dress,  supplies  of  rice,  pulse,  oil,  butter,  sugar,  fruit,  spices, 
betel,  bamboo  winnowing  fans,  and  earthen  pots  are  laid  in,  and  a 
wedding  booth  or  hall  is  built.  » 

In  the  bride^s  house,  after  the  booth  has  been  some  days  ready, 
a  bricklayer  is  called,  given  earth  and  bricks,  and  told  to  make  an 
altar  or  bahzile  near  the  house-steps.  Measured  by  the  bride's  arm 
this  altar  is  three  cubits  long,  three  broad,  and  one  high.  In  front 
is  a  step  about  a  spaa  square,  and  behind  the  back  rises  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  altar  in  three  six-inch  tiers  each  narrower 
than  the  tier  below  it.  When  finished  the  whole  is  whitewashed. 
For  this,  besides  a  rupee,  the  bricklayer  is  given  a  handkerchief, 
some  rice  and  betel,  and  a  cocoanut. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  a  set  of  forty-six  earthen  pots  white- 
washed and  marked  with  red,  green,  and  yellow  lines,  are  piled  four 
or  five  high  at  each  side  of  the  marriage  god,  of  the  house,  and  of 
the  altar. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  turmeric-rubbing.  One  or  two  days 
before  the  wedding  day,  at  the  houses  of  both  families,  a  large 
wooden  mortar  and  five  long  wooden  pestles  are  washed  and  placed 
in  the  women's  hall.  Early  next  morning  a  girl  is  sent  to  ask  the 
nearest  kinswomen  and  a  second  message  is  sent  them  about  nine. 
About  ten  or  eleven  the  guests  meet  in  the  women's  hall  and  sit 
chatting  on  the  ground-floor  till  noon  or  later.  Then  in  the  women's 
hall  the  women  of  the  house  or  the  guests  trace  two  squares  opposite 
each  other  with  white  powdered  quartz  or  rdngolL  In  one  square 
is  set  a  low  wooden  stool  and  in  the  other  square  a  two-feet  high 
wooden  mortar  or  .uhhli,  hung  with  garlands  of  bachelor's- 
button  flowers  or  roje.  The  boy  is  called  in  dressed  in  his  waist- 
cloth,  and  set  on  the  low  wooden  stool  in  front  of  the  mortar.  A 
few  pieces  of  turmeric  are  put  in  the  mortar,  and  five  married  girls, 
each  with  a  pestle,  pound  the  turmeric  and  sing.  After  a  few 
strokes  four  of  the  girls  leave,  and  one,  a  sister  or  other  near  relation 
of  the  boy,  goes  on  pounding  till  the  turmeric  is  powdered.  She 
takes  out  the  powder,  puts  it  in  a  metal  cup  or  vdti,  and  mixing  it 
with  water  rubs  it  over  the  boy's  body.  Then  the  four  other  girls 
come  back,  and  each  of  the  five  rubs  some  turmeric  powder  on  her 
own  hands  and  eats  some  grains  of  coriander  or  dhane  and  molasses. 
Next,  at  one  end  of  the  marriage  hall,  one  of  the  girls  traces  a  fresh 
white  powder  square,  setting  in  it  a  low  wooden  stool.  The  others 
bring  four  metal  water-pots  or  tdmbes  filled  with  cold  water  and  set 
them  one  at  each  comer  of  the  square  with  a  mango  leaf  floating  in 
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eacli  and  a  cotton  thread  passed  once  ronnd  them^  and  a  servant 
brings  a  bathing  pot  filled  with  warm  water  and  sets  it  near  the  low 
wooden  stool.  When  this  is  ready  the  girls  go  into  the  house^  bring 
the  boy^  and  seat  him  on  the  stool.  Then  each  girl  lifts  awater-pot^ 
and^  while  the  drammers  beat  their  drums;  the  girls  sing  and  let 
WEiter  trickle  tr(ym  the  point  of  the  mango  leaf  on  the  boy's  head. 
When  the  singing  is  over  four  of  the  g^ls  leaye^  and  the  girl  who 
robbed  the  boy  with  the  tarmeric  powder  bathes  him  in  warm  water. 
When  he  is  bathed  the  boy  is  dressed  in  a  fresh  waistcloth  and 
decked  with  a  chaplet  of  bachelor's-button  flowers.  Ked  lines  or 
nand  are  drawn  on-  the  upper  part  of  his  feet^  a  lighted  lamp  is 
waved  round  his  face^  and  he  is  led  into  the  house.  At  the  girl's 
house^  with  the  same  ceremonies^  the  girl  is  rubbed  with  turmeric 
powder  and  bathed.  The  boy  and  girl  are  now  sacred.  They  are 
called  bridal  gods  or  navardevs,  and  may  not  leave  the  house  till  the 
foor  wedding  days  are  over. 

A  number  of  rites^  calling  Granesh^  the  marriage-booth  spirit^  the 
water  goddess,  ancestors,  and  the  planets,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
gourd,  and  a  fig  branch,  are  performed  with  the  same  detail  at  both 
the  bride's  and  the  bridegroom's.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
turmeric  rubbing  is  over,  to  call  the  god  Ganesh,  the  women  guests, 
with  lines  of  white  powdered  quartz,  trace  a  square  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  marriage  hall  in  front  oi  the  house  steps.  In  the  square  four 
stools  are  set,  three  in  a  line  and  the  fourth  close  by  at  right  angles 
to  the  three,  and  in  front  of  the  three  stools  matting  is  spread.  The 
family  priest  and  other  Brahmans  seat  themselves,  the  family  priest 
on  the  fourth  stool,  and  the  other  Brdhmans  on  the  mats.  The 
&mily  priest's  assistant  goes  into  the  house  and  brings  a  silver  plate, 
a  cup,  a  ladle,  a  pot,  a  bamboo  basket,  a  gourd,  and  a  tray  filled 
with  flowers,  fruit,  and  scented  powders.^  When  all  is  ready  the 
family  priest  goes  into  the  house  and  calls  the  parents.  They  come, 
the  father  wearing  a  silk  turban  and  a  waistcloth  and  a  shawl  thrown 
either  round  his  shoulders  or  tucked  under  his  arm ;  the  mother  in 
a  silk  bodice  robe  and  shawl ;  and  the  child  in  a  cotton  waistcloth 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  to  the  neck  and  hanging  down  the  back. 
Laying  a  cocoanut  before  the  house  gods  and  bowing  to  the  older 
men  and  women,  they  seat  themselves  on  the  three  stools,  the&ther 
next  the  priest,  the  mother  on  his  right,  and  the  boy  or  girl  beyond 
her.  The  priest  touches  with  redpowder  the  child's  and  the  parents' 
brows,  and  repeats  texts,  and  the  father  thrice  sips  water  and 
sits  bowing  till  the  priest  has  repeated  the  names  of  the  twenty-four 
goda  The  father  takes  a  roi^nd  bamboo  basket,  and,  spreading  a 
yellow  cloth  brer  it,  sets  on  the  cloth  a  handful  of  wheat,  and  on  the 
wheat  sixteen  betelnuts  and  six  mango  leaves  rolled  into  cigar  f orm^ 
with  a  knife  stuck  into  one  of  them,  and  tied  with  thread.  Next, 
on  a  metal  plate,  the  father  lays  haJf  a  pound  of  rice,  and  x)n  the 
rice  sets  four  betelnuts,  three  in  a  line  and  the  fourth  in  fronts 
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representing  the  god  Ganesh,  his  two  wives  Siddhi  and  Baddhi> 
and  the  family  goddess.  Then,  raising  his  joined  hands,  he  calls 
on  the  god  and  the  goddesses  to  come  and  stay  in  the  nuts  till  the 
marriage  is  over.  Ho  then  sets  the  nuts  in  another  metal  plate, 
pours  on  the  top  of  each  a  drop  or  two  of  milk,  some  curds,  clarified 
butter,  honey,  sugar,  and  water,  mixed  with  sandal  powder,  and 
holding  over  them  a  metal  water-pot  with  a  hole  in  it  lets  water 
drop  on  thom.  He  wipes  them  dry,  sets  them  on  the  rice  as 
before,  marks  them  with  sandal  powder,  and  throws  over  them 
a  few  grains  of  rice,  some  dark  red  and  yellow  powder  and  flowers, 
waves  burning  frankincense  and  lighted  butter  lamps  round  them, 
and  lays  before  them  a  little  sugar,  a  cocoanut,  a  plantain,  two 
betel  leaves  and  one  nut,  and  a  small  copper  and  silver  coin.  Again, 
he  waves  lighted  camphor,  and,  taking  a  flower  in  both  his  hands 
after  the  priest  has  recited  texts  over  it  throws  it  on  the  god's  head. 
The  whole  ends  with  a  prayer  that  the  gods  may  continue  kind  till 
the  marriage  rites  are  over.  All  this  time  the  mother  sits  still  now 
and  then  touching  her  husband's  right  elbow  with  the  tip  of  the 
first  finger  of  her  right  hand.     The  child  has  nothing  to  do. 

After  the  worship  of  Ganesh  comes  the  calling  of  the  booth-spirit. 
While  the  child  and  its  parents  are  seated  on  their  stools,  a 
married  woman  draws  red  lines  and  lays  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  a 
gourd,  and  close  by  the  priest  places  a  forked  mango  post  and  a  pair 
of  cocoanuts  tied  together  by  their  fibre.  A  servant  brings  a  long 
pole,  and  laying  it  down  ties  to  its  top  an  open  umbrella,  a  pair  of 
cocoanuts  fastened  by  the  fibre,  and  a  bunch  of  mango  leaves.  Four 
married  girls,  singing  songs,  wave  rice  over  the  gourd,  the  forked 
mango  post,  and  the  pole.  As  they  sing  they  hold  a  mango  leaf- 
cup  filled  with  oil  over  the  gourd,  the  mango  post,  the  pole^ 
and  lastly  over  the  head  of  the  boy.  Then  leaving  their  seats  the 
father,  mother,  boy,  and  priest  go  to  a  corner  in  the  marriage  hall 
where  a  hole  has  been  dug,  and  standing  in  the  order  in  which 
they  sat,  worship  the  hole,  dropping  into  it  a  few  grains  of  wheat, 
a  copper  coin,  and  a  little  water.  A  servant  now  sets  the  pole  in 
the  hole,  fixing  it  in  its  place  by  filling  in  earth  and  stones,  and 
plasters  the  ground  round  it  with  cowdung.  A  married  woman 
draws  lines  with  quartz  powder,  and  the  father,  passing  a  cotton 
thread  three  or  four  times  round  the  pole,  worships  it.  When  this 
is  done  all  go  back  and  sit  on  their  stools  as  before. 

Then  Ganesh  is  called  and  two  brass  water-pots  filled  with  cold  water 
are  placed  on  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  front  of  the  father.  In  the  water 
is  put  a  little  turmeric  and  sandal  powder,  a  few  grains  of  rice,  small 
silver  and  copper  coins,  bunches  of  mango  leaves,  a  few  blades  of 
bent  grass  or  durva,  and  cocoanuts  on  the  top.  A  cotton  thread  is 
thrice  passed  round  the  whole,  and  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand  the  father  draws  four  lines  of  sandal  powder  on  the  outside  of  the 
pots,  and  with  open  hands  prays  Varun  the  water-god  to  be  kindly* 
As  the  father  sits  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him  resting  on 
his  toes,  he  takes  one  of  the  two  pots  in  his  open  hands  and  with 
the  pot  thrice  touches  his  brow  and  right  shoulder  and  the  brows  of 
his  wife  and  child.  He  next  pours  water  from  the  ladle  on  the 
palms  of  the  Brdhman  assistants,  throwing  on  the  water  sandal 
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powder,  a  few  grains  of  rice  and  some  flowers  and  betel^  and  finishes 
with  a  copper  pice  (i  anna),  which  he  dips  in  water  before  laying  it  on 
the  Brahman's  hand.^  Lifting  the  water-pots  one  in  each  hand  and 
crossing  hands  he  poors  water  from  both  together  in  one  unbroken 
stream  into  the  metal  plate.  The  parents  change  places,  the  father 
taking  the  mother's  seat  and  the  mother  the  father's^  and  the 
priest  standing  up  with  three  other  Br^hmans  and  dipping  a  blade 
of  bent  grass  into  the  metal  plate  sprinkles  water  over  the  parents' 
heads.  Then  the  parentn  sit  as  at  first  on  their  low  stools  and  the 
Brihmans  also  take  their  seats.  The  priest  next  lays  the  metal 
plate  before  the  parents,  who  dip  in  their  forefingers  and  touch  their 
eyelids  with  the  water.  A.  married  woman  coming  from  the  house 
wares  a  lighted  lamp  first  before  the  god  Ganesh,  then  before  the 
family  goddess,  then  before  the  two  water-pots,  the  priest,  the  father, 
the  mother,  and  the  child.  The  priest  lays  in  the  mother's  lap  a 
oocoannt,  two  leaves  and  a  betelnut,  and  with  a  prayer  that  she  may 
have  eight  sons  this  part  of  the  ceremony  closes.^ 

Next  to  keep  the  house  free  from  nncleanness  and  to  call  the 
spirits  of  forefathers,  the  father,  taking  four  blades  of  bent  grass 
between  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  with  the  left  hand  pours  water 
on  his  right  palm,  and  prays  the  goils  goddesses  and  ancestors  to  be 
present  daring  the  marriage  and  the  next  four  days.  Then  striking 
a  copper  coin  against  the  metal  plate  he  opens  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  and  lets  the  blades  of  grass  fall. 

The  father  then  takes  an  earthen  jar  called  the  avighnor-kahish  or 
hinderance-removiag-jar  and  fills  it  with  rice.  On  the  rice  he  sets  a 
betelnnt,  a  piece  of  turmeric,  and  a  silver  coin.  He  spreads  mango 
leaves  over  the  top,  and  on  the  leaves  lays  a  cocoanut  and  winds 
cotton  thread  ronnd  the  whole.  On  the  outside  of  the  jar  he  draws 
five  lines  of  sandal  powder,  worships  the  jar,  bows  to  it  with  joined 
hands,  and  pulls  the  round  bamboo  basket  before  him.  The  boy's 
mother  pats  the  six  rolled  mango  leaves  into  a  metal  plate,  waves 
a  few  grains  of  rice  thrice  round  the  leaves,  and  taking  in  her  hand 
the  sixth  leaf  in  which  is  the  penknife,  crushes  a  few  grains  of  rice 
on  the  floor,  and  replaces  the  leaves  in  the  basket.  The  father 
places  a  cotton  bodice,  a  cocoanut,  betelnut  and  leaves,  a  plantain, 
and  a  silver  coin  in  the  basket,  and  prays  the  water-goddesses  or 
jalamdtrikaa  to  stay  in  his  house  till  the  ceremony  is  over. 

A  gourd  is  brought  in  and  laid  on  a  wooden  stool  close  to  the  altar. 
A  son-in-law  of  the  family,  holding  a  shawl  nnder  his  arm,  and 
behind  him  his  wife  also  covered  with  a  shawl  and  with  a  metal  pot 
of  tarmeric  powder  in  her  hands,  come  into  the  marriage  hall.  One 
of  the  married  women  of  the  family  ties  together  the  skirts  of  the 
two  shawls,  and  with  a  sword  given  him  by  the  priest  the  son-in-law 
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^  Manev  or  dakshana  given  to  a  Brihrnan  is  dipped  in  water  that  it  may  not  be 
consumed  by  the  fire  that  burns  in  a  Br&hman's  hand. 

*  Either  in  the  case  of  the  bride  or  of  the  bridegroom,  if  the  father  and  mother  are 
dead  their  place  is  taken  by  some  near  relations,  a  brother  and  his  wife  or  an  uncle  and 
aunt.    Where  there  are  no  near  relation  any  member  of  the  same  stock  or  gotra  may 
■il    The  onlr  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  when  the  father  is  a  widower  he  sits. 
«laiM  with  a  betelnnt  tooked  to  his  waist  in  plaoe  of  his  wife. 
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.Chapter  IIL       cuts  the  gourd  in    two.     The  wife    rubs    the    two    pieces    with 
Population.        turmeric  and  steps  back.     Then  with  two  more  strokes  the  son-in- 

law  quarters  the  gourd.     The  wife  as  before  rubs  turmeric  powder, 
RiTSRs.  ^^^  waves  a  lighted  lamp  in  front  of  her  husband,  who  receives  from 

F^TJ^B  Pjubhus.    i^i3  father-in-law  either  a  shawl,   a  turban,   or  a  waistcloth,    and 
Marriage.  withdraws. 

When  the  presence  and  the  goodwill  of  the  gods  are  secured,  the 
next  step  is  to  set  them  in  some  part  of  the  house  where  they  will 
be  comfortable  and  safe.  While  the  parents,  the  child,  and  the 
priest  are  seated  as  before,  a  married  woman  comes  holding  an 
earthen  water  jar,  and  after  standing  before  the  worshippers  moves 
towards  the  house  scattering  drops  of  water  as  she  goes.  After 
her  the  mother  walks  with  the  earthen  water-pot  in  her  hands ;  the 
father  with  the  round  bamboo  basket,  and  the  six  rolled  mango 
leaf  goddesses  or  mdtrikds ;  the  son-in-law  with  the  drawn  sword, 
the  forked  mango  post,  and  the  pair  of  cocoanuts  ;  the  priest  with 
a  pot  containing  a  few  grains  of  rice  and  sandal  powder ;  and  last 
of  all  the  child  and  a  few  under-priests.  They  enter  the  house  and 
in  this  order  go  to  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms,  where,  some 
days  before,  a  hig^h  wooden  stool  has  been  placed  with  two  heaps  of 
rice  piled  on  it  and  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures  of  gods  and  in 
the  centre  with  the  picture  of  a  fruit-laden  mango  tree.  On  the  stool, 
on  one  of  the  heaps  of  rice,  the  mother  sets  the  earthen  pot,  and  on 
the  other  the  father  sets  the  bamboo  basket.  In  a  hole  dug  on  one 
side  of  the  stool,  after  throwingin  a  few  grains  of  wheat,  a  nut,a  copper 
and  a  little  water,  the  mango  post  is  planted,  the  cocoanuts  are 
hung  over  the  post,  and  the  ground  is  smoothed.  Then  the  father 
mother  and  child  sit  on  stools,  and  the  father  worships  the  pot  and 
the  basket.  Next,  out  of  respect  to  the  ancestors  and  as  there 
are  no  images  of  them  to  instal,  the  father  repeats  the  names  of  his 
own  and  of  the  priest^s  forefathers.  When  this  is  finished,  the 
father  gives  the  priest  and  eight  other  Brdhmans  a  copper  coin 
and  a  betelnut  each. 

After  the  marriage-gods  are  installed  the  goodwill  of  the  planets 
has  to  be  secured.  The  priest  goes  into  the  marriage  booth,  takes 
a  copper  plate,  puts  nine  pounds  of  rice  in  it,  and  on  the  rice  sets 
about  seventy  betelnuts.  A  servant  brings  a  basket  full  of  earth, 
and  the  priest  makes  a  flat  raised  square  altar.  The  mother  fetches 
fire  from  the  house  in  a  tile,  and  the  priest,  rubbing  a  few  grains 
of  rice  on  her  forehead  and  throwing  some  rice  on  the  fire,  spreads 
the  hot  cinders  over  the  altar,  purifies  the  firewood  by  sprinkling 
"V^ater  over  it,  and  then  arranges  it  upon  the  fire.  The  priest 
worships  the  planets  sitting  on  the  low  stool  on  which  the 
mother  sat.  He  goes  into  the  house  and  bringing  a  pound  of 
cooked  rice,  a  leaf-cup  with  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  108 
nine-inch  sticks,  twelve  of  each  of  the  nine  pure  plants  and 
trees,  sits   with   eight  other  Br^hmans  round  the  altar.^     One  of 

1  The  nine  pnre  trees  and  plants  of  which  the  sticks  or  samidfiiU  sre  made,  are  ; 
Umbar  Ficas  glomerata,  aghdcUi  Ach^ranthes  aspera,  rui  swallow-wort,  dvrva  bmit 
ffrasB,  darbha  sacred  grass,  kfiair  Mimosa  catechu,  pala$  Butea  frondoea,  pimjtai 
FicM  religiosa,  and  $ham$  Mimosa  suma. 
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the  Brdhmans  liolds  in  his  hands  the  leaf-cnp  with  bntter  in  it, 
another  the  grains  of  rice^  the  priest  the  sticks^  and  two  more 
repeat  passages  from  the  Yeds.  After  the  priest  has  kindled 
the  fire  more  texts  are  repeated^  and  butter^  grains  of  rice^  and 
sticks  are  thrown  on  the  fire.  While  the  eight  Brdhmans  are  busy 
repeating  texts  and  feeding  the  flame^  the  priest  goes  into  the 
honse^  and,  biinging  seventeen  rice-flour  lamps^  places  them  in  pairs 
round  the  sacred  fire  and  lights  them.  A  married  woman  comes 
from  the  house^  draws  with  white  powder  two  squares  in  the 
marriage  hall,  and  places  in  one  square  four  low  stools,  three  in  a 
line  and  the  fourth  close  by  at  righfc  angles,  and  goes  back  into  the 
house,  llie  priest  fetches  from  the  house  a  round  bamboo  basket 
filled  with  cooked  rice,  and  placing  it  in  the  other  square, 
sprinkles  it  with  curds  and  redpowder  or  goat^s  blood,  and  sets  a 
lighted  flour  lamp  and  a  lighted  torch  in  the  basket. 

The  father  mother  and  child  again  take  their  seats  on  the  three 
stools  and  the  priest  on  the  fourth.  While  the  priest  repeats  texts 
the  father  lays  in  the  basket  two  leaves  and  a  nut  and  four  copper 
coins.  Then  a  servant,  lifting  the  basket  in  both  hands,  waves  it 
three  times  round  the  child^s  face,  and  taking  it  away  without  look- 
ing*  behind,  is  followed  as  far  as  the  marriage  hall  door  by  the  child 
and  the  parents;  the  father,  as  they  walk,  sprinkling  water  on 
the  ground.  On  reaching  the  door  the  parents  and  the  child  wash 
their  feet  and  again  take  their  seats  in  front  of  the  sacred  fire. 
The  servant,  without  looking  behind,  leaves  the  basket  in  a  comer 
of  the  street,  and  taking  the  four  copper  coins  returns  and  bathes. 
The  child  and  the  parents  now  stand,  the  father  taking  in  his  hand  a 
leaf-cup  with  butter  in  it,  a  copper  coin,  two  betel  leaves  and  a  nut, 
and  walking  once  round  the  fire  pours  on  it  the  contents  on  the  sacred 
fire.  Then  the  father  holding  out  his  open  hands,  the  mother  holding 
hers  below  his,  and  the  child  holding  its  under  the  mother^s,  the  priest 
pours  three  spoonfuls  of  water  into  each  of  their  hands,  and  putting 
four  nuts  and  a  liitle  more  water  into  each,  they  all  sip  a  little  from 
their  hands.^  The  father  takes  his  seat,  touches  the  brows  of  the 
eight  Brahmans  with  sandal  powder,  and  presents  each  with  a 
silver  coin.  The  priest  touches  the  brows  of  the  child  and  of  the 
parents  with  redpowder  and  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  taking  a 
cocoanut  a  plantain  and  two  betel  leaves  and  one  betelnut  presents 
them  with  a  blessing  to  the  father,  who  receives  them  in  his  shawl 
and  passes  them  to  his  wife.  A  married  woman  waves  a  bghted 
lamp  round  the  face  of  the  child  and  the  parents,  and  the  father 
throws  a  few  grains  of  rice  over  the  sacred  fires  and  with  the  mother 
and  child  goes  into  the  house.  Lastly  the  priest  follows  with  the 
articles  of  worship  and  the  day's  religious  rites  are  over.  In  the 
evening  a  dinner  is  given  to  the  men  friends  of  the  house. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  kinswomen  of 
the  boy's  family  start  for  the  girl's  house'  with  music  and  about 
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^  Of  th«  four  nuts,  three  are  eaten  by  the  parents  of  the  boy  and  the  fourth  by 
the  boy  when  he  starts  for  the  bride's  house  on  the  wedding  day. 

*  The  dstails  are :  Sugar  figures  of  men,  animals,  houses,  temples,  ships,  fruity 
flowers,  and  trees ;  twenty-one  baUs  of  pi:d8e  flour  mixed  with  butter  and  sugar  j 
about  tdtj  ooooanuts ;  a  miniature  silver  dinner  and  cooking  set  and  another  ui 
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twenty  metal  trays  filled  with  sweetmeats,  toys,  nick-nacks,  clothes^ 
house  furniture,  and  cooking  pots  carried  on  the  heads  of  servants. 
When  they  reach  the  girl's  they  stand  on  the  threshold,  and  the 
girl^s  sister  comes  forward,  and  pouring  water  from  an  earthen 
jar  or  Icara,  and  waviog  a  lighted  lamp  before  the  face  of  the  boy's 
sister,  leads  the  way,  and  seats  them  on  carpets  in  the  women's  hall^ 
where  the  girl  and  the  women  of  her  family  are  assembled.  The 
trays  are  laid  down,  and,  after  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  the 
ground,  a  square  is  traced  with  white  powdered  quartz,  and  a  chair 
set  in  the  square  facing  the  east.  A  few  of  the  toys  are  spread 
before  the  chair,  the  candles  and  oil  lamps  are  lighted,  and  the  clothes 
are  unfolded  and  laid  ready  for  weaiing.  The  boy's  sister,  followed 
by  the  girl  and  sprinkling  water  as  she  walks  seats  the  girl  on 
the  chair.  One  of  the  women  of  the  boy's  family  combs  and  braids 
the  girl's  hair  and  puts  garlands  of  flowers  on  her  head.  She  is 
dressed  in  a  robe  and  bodice  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round 
her  face.  After  eating  a  little  sugar  she  goes  with  a  toy  in  her 
hand  to  show  herself  to  her  mother  and  other  women.  This  is  twice 
repeated  and  the  third  time  she  stays  with  her  mother.  Then 
cocoanuts  are  handed  round,  and  the  boy's  sister  is  given  about  a 
pound  of  sugar  on  a  leaf-plate.  The  party  make  over  the  gifts  to 
the  girl's  mother  or  some  other  elderly  woman,  and  return  to  the 
boy's.  The  same  evening  or  the  evening  after  the  girl's  family  sends 
a  return  present  to  the  boy.  Except  that  a  book,  a  desk,  a  chair, 
glass  candle-shades,  chess,  marbles,  slippers,  an  umbrella,  a  silver 
tea  set,  and  writing  things  are  sent  instead  of  cooking  pots,  and  that 
the  boy  does  not  go  to  show  himself  to  the  people  of  the  hoase,  the 
practice  is  the  same  as  in  making  presents  to  the  girl. 

The  wedding  day  ceremonies  come  under  eleven  heads ;  gift- 
making,  oil-pouring,  shaving,  bathing,  feet- washing,  fig- worship, 
boy's  procession,  marriage,  guest-worship,  leave-taking,  and  retam 
to  the  bridegroom's  house. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  marriage  day  one  of  the  women  of 
the  boy's  family  is  sent  to  call  near  kinswomen.  The  women 
guests  begin  to  arrive  about  ten,  and  sit  chatting  on  a  carpet  spread 
in  the  women's  hall.  The  women  of  the  house  fill  three  silver 
salvers  with  silver  and  brass  cups,   clothes,  ornaments,  and  fruit.* 


of  brass  ;  English  China  and  Indian  glass  ivory  and  wood  toys  ;  a  set  of  miniatixiB 
wofiden  articles  of  furniture  ;  a  chair  and  a  pair  of  glass  candle-shades ;  a  looking  glasi ; 
tumblers  with  oil  and  wicks  ready  to  light ;  three  robes  and  bodices ;  and  wreaths  of 
flowers ;  silver  trays  with  a  rosewater  stand  ;  a  lighted  lamp  ;  a  few  grains  of  rice  ; 
sugar ;  and  red  powder. 

^The  details  are  :  In  the  first  salver  a  silver  rosewater  holder,  silver  cups  with 
wet  turmeric  powder,  wet  sandal  powder,  redpowder,  and  powdered  quartz  ;  a 
silver  lamp  with  five  partitions  ;  a  lamp  with  five  partitions  containing  realead  and 
red  dark  and  yellow  powder  ;  twenty-five  to  thirty  betelnuts  and  leaves  and  about 
a  hundred  cocoanuts.  In  the  second  sahrer,  a  high  metal  or  wooden  stool,  a  looking 
glass  in  a  silver  frame,  an  ivory  comb,  a  silver  cup  for  holding  red  and  one  for  holding 
turmeric  powder,  a  silver  five-inch  stick,  a  bag  worked  in  gold  or  silver  holding  tive 
silver  shells,  a  rupee,  a  gold  necklace,  a  gold  ring,  a  necldace  of  black  beada,  six 
glass  bangles,  a  silk  robe,  a  green  cotton  robe,  a  gold-bordered  silk  waistcloth,  and 
a  ffne  cotton  robe.  In  the  third  salver,  a  bunch  of  five  plantains,  a  oocoanut,  two 
betelnuts  and  leaves,  five  almonds,  five  apricots,  five  dried  dates,  and  a  handful  of 
wheat. 
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Abont  one  o'clock  mosicians,  the  women  gaests^  the  family  priest^ 
and  the  boy's  married  brother^  with  servants  carrying  the  metal 

Elates  on  their  heads  or  shonlders  start  in  procession  for  the  girl's 
OQse.     At  the  girl's  house>  except  the  boy^s  sister,  all  the  women 
go  in.     The   buy's  sister  stands  in  the  doorway^  and  one  of  the 
women  of   the  girl's  family  comes  ont  with  a  lighted  lamp^  and 
waving  it  round  her  face^  leads  her  into  the  house.     Except  the 
&mily  priest  and  the  boy's  married  brother  who  wait  on  the  veranda, 
the  guests  are  all  seated  on  carpets  spread  in  the  women's  hall. 
Then  in  the  marriage  hall  in  front  of  the  house  steps,  one  of  the 
women  of   the  bride's  family  draws   a  square  with  white  quartz 
powder^  and  sets  four  stools^  two  facing  the  east  in  one  lino,  a  third 
in  front  of  the  two,  and   a  fourth  beside  the  third  for  the  priest. 
Between  the  stools  are  set  a  water-pot,  a  lighted  lamp,  and  a  metal 
plate  with  rice,  and  on  the  rice  a  betelnut.     The  boy's  sister  takes  an 
earthen  jar  full  of  water,  and,  followed  by  the  bride,  walks  from  the 
house  to  the  stools,  sprinkling  water  as  she  wcdks.     On  the  two  stools^ 
facing  the  east,  sit  the  girl  and  her  father,  on  the  stool  in  front  sits 
the  boy's  brother,  and  on  the  stool  on  the  other  sits  side  the  boy's 
family  priest.     Helped  by  the  priest  the  boy's  brother   worships 
Ganpati  in  the  betelnut  placed  on  the  rice,  and  the  water  god  Yarun 
iu  the  water-pot.     He  offers  the  second  tray  filled   with  clothes 
and  ornaments  to  the  bride.     She  touches  the  tray  and  the  priest 
makes  it  over  to  some  elderly  woman,  who,  taking  the  bride  into 
the  inner  part  of  the  house,  dresses  her  in  the  new  clothes  and 
bringing  her  back  seats  her,  as  before,  next  her  father.     Then  the 
girl's  father  and  the  boy's  brother  tie  five  pieces  of  tamarind  and 
betelnuts  in  the  comer  of  their  handkerchiefs  and  leave  their  seats. 
Another  square  is  traced  with  lines  of  white  powder  and  a  low 
stool  is  set  in  it.     The  girl  is  seated  on  the  stool ;  her  hair  is  for  the 
first  time  divided   with  a  silver  stick  or  bhdngsdlj  combed,  braided 
and  decked  with  flowers ;  a  green  robe  is  folded  round  her  waist ; 
a  gold  chain  is  hung  round  her  neck ;  a  gold  ring  is  put  on  one  of 
her  right  fingei*s ;  silver  rings  are  put  on  her  toes ;  and  she  is  led 
into  the  marriage  hall,  and  her   lap  filled  with  fruit  and   spices 
taken  from   the   third    salver.     A  married  woman   of  the  family 
brings   a.  lighted  lamp,  waves  it  round  the  faces  of  all  present, 
gives  the  girl's  brother  a  silk  waistcloth,  and  withdraws.     While  this 
is  going  on  in  the  marriage  hall,  two  or  three  women  of  the  boy's 
family  go  through  the  house  with  the  first  salver,  and,  wherever 
they  find  a  married  woman  belonging  to  the  girl's  family,  they 
sprinkle    rosewater    over  her,  rub   wet  turmeric   powder   on  her 
hands,  mark  her  brow  with  redpowder,  and  her  throat  with  wet 
sandal  powder,  and  giving  her  two  betel  leaves,  a  betelnut,  and  a 
cocoanut,  again  sprinkle  water  over  her.     After  they  have  done  this  to 
almost  all  the  women  of  the  girl's  family,  cocoanuts  are  handed  to 
^11  the  women  present,  and  the  party  form  in  procession  and  go 
home.     About  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  boy's  people 
^ve  leEt,  the  musicians  meet  at  the  girl's  house,  and  her  mother, 
dressed  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  ana  bodice  and  muffling  herself 
^^  a  long  shawl,  with  a  crowd  of  female  relations  friends  and 
servants  carrying  five  large  copper  and  brass  pots  full  of  pulse 
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and  flonr^  goes  to  the  boy's  hoase.^  At  the  honse,  a  lighted  lamp 
is  waved  round  the  daughter's  face^  and  they  all  go  in  and  seat 
themselves  on  carpets  in  the  women's  hall.  At  one  end  of  the  hall^ 
one  of  the  women  of  the  bridegroom's  family  traces  a  sqnare  with 
lines  of  white  quartz  powder  and  within  the  square  sets  two  low 
wooden  stools.  In  front  of  the  wooden  stools  is  set  a  high  silver 
stool,  and  on  the  stool  five  silver  cups  with  five  kinds  of  sweetmeats. 
Next  to  the  silver  stool  two  silver  plantain  leaf-plates  are  laid  and 
sweetmeats  served  on  them.  When  this  is  done  the  girl's  sister, 
takiug  an  earthen  jar  in  her  hand,  seeks  the  boy,  and,  when  she 
finds  him,  leads  him  to  the  women's  hall,  dropping  water  from  the  jar 
as  she  walks.  He  takes  his  seat  on  one  of  the  two  low  stools,  and 
soon  after  his  mother,  accompanied  by  some  elderly  married  women, 
takes  her  seat  on  the  second  low  stool,  next  her  son,  the  elderly 
mairied  women  standing  behind  her.  The  girl's  sister  then  comes 
to  the  boy  and  rubs  turmeric  powder  on  both  his  hands,  and  fonr 
married  girls,  two  from  each  family,  wave  rice  over  him,  and  the 
girl's  sister  presents  him  with  a  silk  gold-bordered  waistcloth.  The 
girl's  mother  comes  forward,  washes  the  feet  of  both  the  boy  and 
his  mother  and  dries  them.  She  then  presents  the  boy  and  his 
mother  with  costly  clothes.  They  take  the  clothes  into  the  honse 
and  put  them  on,  and  coming  back  seat  themselves  as  before.  The 
elderly  women  are  then  given  robes  and  bodices,  and  a  lighted  lamp 
is  waved  round  their  faces.  While  this  is  going  on  the  boy's  sister 
or  some  other  woman  of  his  family,  as  she  moves  about,  slips  into 
the  boy's  hand  a  ball  of  wet  turmeric  powder.  The  boy  and  his 
mother  are  then  asked  to  eat  some  of  the  sweets.  As  they  are 
eating  the  girl's  mother  offers  the  boy  a  cup  of  milk,  and  he,  on 
pretence  of  reaching  his  hand  to  the  cup,  thrusts  the  turmeric  ball 
into  her  month,  or  rubs  it  over  her  face.  She  tries  to  avoid  the 
rubbing,  and  the  trick  causes  much  amusement.  When  this  is  over 
the  women  are  presented  with  cocoanuts,  one  from  each  house,  and 
the  procession  returns. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  eight  married  girls,  four  from 
each  house,  taking  a  metal  plate  with  two  betel  leaves,  one  betelnut, 
a  sweetmeat  ball,  redpowder,  a  little  rice,  a  copper  coin,  a  lighted 
lamp,  and  about  a  quarter  of  pound  of  cocoannt  oil,  go  to  Kdlikd's 
temple.  Each  waves  rice  and  redpowder  three  times  over  the 
goddess,  and  the  last  girl  lays  the  betel  leaves  and  nut  and  the 
sweetmeat  ball  before  her,  waves  the  lighted  lamp,  pours  oil  into  the 
lamp  which  is  kept  burning  before  the  goddess,  and  withdraws. 

When  the  women  of  the  boy's  family  come  back  from  making 
presents  at  the  girl's  house,  a  barber  is  called,  a  square  is  traced 


^  The  details  are  :  Five  large  pots  with  rice,  split  peas,  split  gram,  wheat,  and 
wheat  and  uclid  flour  ;  their  turned-up  lids  are  full  of  bails  of  sesamam  seed,  grain, 
mugt  and  wheat  flour.  Besides  these  five  pots  are  a  cask  of  oil,  a  box  of  sagar, 
bamboo  baskets  full  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  a  salver  with  the  following 
silver  articles,  a  raised  stool,  two  dining  leaves,  five  silver  cups,  five  baskets,  aplata 
with  two  small  boxes,  a  betelnut-cutter,.a  lime-holder,  a  tree  with  packets  of  betal 
leaves  hanging  from  its  branches,  a  looking  glaas  with  richly  carved  trame,  a  oomb» 
two  cups  one  for  turmeric  the  other  for  r^powder,  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  Anothor 
salver  contaioa  two  silk  waistcloths,  a  rich  gold-worked  robe  and  bodice,  eigbt  or 
ten  other  robes  and  bodioes,  and  sweetmeats. 
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with  lines  of  wlute  powder,  and  a  low  stool  is  set  in  the  square. 
On  this  stool  the  boy  seats  himself^  and  the  barber  shaves  his  head 
except  the  top-knot^  and  is  paid  eight  pounds  of  rice,  a  rupee,  a 
cocoannt,  and  betel.  Then  the  boj  is  taken  to  a  square  traced  in 
the  marriage  hall,  where  he  is  bathed  and  dried,  and  is  led  into  the 
house  witli  a  lighted  lamp  wayed  in  front  of  him. 

Shortly  after  returning  from  Eilikddevi's  temple  four  married 
girls,  eadi  with  an  earthen  pot,  a  metal  plate  with  a  lighted  lamp  in 
it,  a  box  of  redpowder,  and  a  sugar  ball  carried  before  them,  start 
&>rthe  house  well.  They  worship  the  well,  offer  it  sweetmeats, 
and  draw  water  only  partly  filling  their  pots.  On  coming  back  to 
the  marriage  hall  they  again  trace  a  square,  set  the  four  water- 
pots  one  at  each  corner,  pass  a  thread  round  them,  and  placing  two 
low  stools  together  go  into  the  house.  In  the  women^s  hall  another 
square  is  traced,  two  stools  are  set,  and  the  boy  and  his  mother 
are  seated  on  the  stool.  Turmeric  powder  is  rubbed  over  them^ 
and  they  are  brought  into  the  marriage  hall  and  seated  on  the  stools 
in  the  square.  A  rupee  is  tied  in  the  skirt  of  the  boy^s  waistcloth, 
and  while  the  musicians  play  the  four  girls  sing  and  let  water  drop 
from  mango  leaves  on  the  boy  and  his  mother.  When  the  bathing 
is  over^  the  mother  stands  in  her  wet  clothes  and  pours  a  little 
water  on  the  feet  of  her  nearest  kinswomen,  each  of  them  in 
return  dropping  a  silver  coin  into  the  water-pot.  Then  the  girFs 
mother,  waving  a  lighted  lamp  round  her  face,  gives  her  a 
gold-embroidered  robe,  which  she  takes  and  walking  into  the 
house  puts  on.  When  the  boy  is  done  bathing  he  is  given  a  fresh 
waistcloth,  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  his  face,  and  red  lines  are 
drawn  on  his  feet.  As  he  is  putting  on  his  new  waistcloth  his 
brother  rans  away  with  the  old  one,  and  puts  it  on  keeping  the 
ropee  that  was  tied  in  its  skirt.  Next  his  maternal  uncle  throws  a 
cotton  sheet  over  the  boy  and  lifting  him  sits  with  him  on  the 
threshold.  Four  elderly  married  women  come  with  a  shawl  in 
their  hands  and  a  little  rice,  cumin  seed,  a  rupee,  a  betelnut,  and 
a  winnowing  fan,  and  stand  holding  the  shawl  over  the  boy  and  his 
uncle.  They  lay  the  rice  and  nuts  on  the  fan,  drop  them  into  the 
shawl  and  then  again  taking  them  up  put  them  back  on  the  fan. 
This  is  done  thrice  by  each  of  the  women,  and  the  rice,  cumin  seed, 
rupee,  and  betelnat  are  tied  to  the  hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's 
clothes.  After  this  is  over  his  uncle  takes  the  boy  into  the  room 
where  the  marriage  gods  are  worshipped,  and  dresses  and  adorns  him. 

Except  the  shaving  the  ceremonies  at  the  girl's  house,  after  her 
mother  has  returned  from  taking  gifts  to  the  boy's  house,  are  the 
same  as  at  the  boy's.  Then  the  bride  is  taken  to  the  room  where 
the  marriage  gods  are  worshipped  to  be  dressed  and  decked  for 
the  wedding. 

About  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  girl's  kinsmen,  with 
music  and  flowers  milk  and  jewels,  go  to  the  boy's  house  to  wash 
his  feet  before  he  starts  for  the  girl's.  On  reaching  the  boy's  house 
Uiey  are  received  by  the  boy's  father  and  his  relations,  and 
seated  some  in  the  marriage  hall  and  others  in  the  house.  The 
father  of  the  girl  goes  into  the  hoose^  and,  seating  the  boy  on  a  high 
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carpet-covered  stool  set  in  a  white  powder  sqnare  worships  him  with 
the  help  of  his  family  priest.  He  washes  his  feet  with  milk 
and  wipes  them  with  his  handkerchief ;  he  marks  his  brow  with 
sandal  powder,  puts  a  gold  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  offers  him  sugar- cake  to  eat,  sprinkles  rose  water  over  him, 
and  placing  a  nosegay  in  his  hands,  withdraws  bowing.  When 
this  is  over,  the  girl*s  father  and  the  other  guests  are  each  given  a 
cocoanut  and  a  nosegay,  sandal  powder  is  rubbed  on  their  brows, 
and  rosewater  is  sprinkled  over  them.  They  are  asked  to  stay 
and  join  the  procession  to  the  girl's  house.  Some  of  them  stay,  but 
the  girl's  father  and  others  have  to  go  back  at  once  to  their  own 
house.  Meanwhile  at  their  home  the  girl  and  her  mother  are 
bathed  and  rubbed  with  perfumes,  and  the  girl  is  decked  in  her 
yellow  silk  wedding  dress  and  jewelry. 

When  the  feet -washing  is  over,  at  both  houses  the  family  priest 
brings  a  branch  of  umbar  Ficus  glomerata,  and  places  it  on  one  side 
of  the  marriage  hall.  A  boy  who  has  married  into  the  family  is 
asked  to  cut  the  branch.  The  boy  walks  into  the  marriage  hall  with 
a  shawl  under  his  left  arm  and  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  followed 
by  his  wife  with  a  lighted  lamp  and  by  another  woman.  The 
.woman  ties  together  the  skirts  of  the  boy's  and  his  wife's  shawls. 
When  this  is  done  three  more  married  women  come  into  the  marriage 
hall,  and  the  one  who  tied  the  knot  joining  the  other  women  three 
of  them  wave  rice,  and  the  fourth  waves  a  lighted  lamp  over  the 
branch.  Then  the  four  married  women  withdraw,  and  the  son-in- 
law,  with  one  stroke  of  hig  sword,  cuts  the  branch  in  two.  After 
his  wife  has  waved  a  lighted  lamp  round  his  face  he  takes  one  of 
the  two  pieces  of  the  branch,  and  walking  into  the  house,  followed 
by  his  wife,  lays  the  branch  and  the  sword  near  the  marriage  gods. 

After  the  girl's  father  has  gone,  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  sandal 
and  other  fragrant  spices  and  decked  with  jewels.  His  waistcloth 
is  of  silk,  talc  is  sprinkled  on  his  red  turban,  and  three  ornaments 
are  tied  to  his  brow,  the  wedding  coronet  or  bashing,  a  plume  or  crest 
on  the  right  side,  and  an  aigrette  of  jewels  in  front.  Next,  he  is 
clad  in  a  long  white  robe  hanging  to  his  feet;  his  loins  are  girt 
with  a  sash,  and  another  richly  wrought  sash  is  thrown  across  his 
shoulders  ;  long  wreaths  of  pearls  or  flowers  fall  over  his  chest  and 
back  down  to  his  knees;  on  his  feet  are  a  pair  of  red  gold-embroidered 
shoes  v^ith  silk  tassels,  and  a  packet  of  betel  leaves  is  given  him  to 
chew.  His  eyelids  are  blacked  with  antimony  and  a  tinned  cocoanut 
is  put  in  his  hand,  and  he  thrice  swallows  a  little  curds  placed  on 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  With  the  family  priest  he  goes  to  the 
household  and  marriage  gods,  and,  bowing  before  them,  offers  them 
a  cocoanut,  and  asks  their  blessing.  Then,  after  bowing  to  the 
elders  of  the  house,  he  is  mounted  on  a  richly  dressed  horse,  andj 
besides  the  tinned  cocoanut,  holds  a  penknife^  in  his  right  hand. 
The  order  of  the  procession  is  :  A  bullock  cart  with  a  band  of  pipers 
and  drummers ;  a  row  of  carriages  full  of  richly  dressed  children  ; 
buglers  walking ;  a  band  of  Muhammadan  drummers ;  behind  the 


1  Among  PrabhuB  the  penknife  hai  taken  the  place  of  the  sword. 
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drammers  boys  and  men  on  foot ;  then  dancing-girls  walking  in  a      CShapter  HI. 

line^  and  immediately  behind  them  the  boy-bridegroom  on  a  horse        p     ~7~l. 

with  gold  and  silver  trappings.     On  either  side  of  the  boy  a  couple  ^ 

of  men  wave  fly- whisks  or  chavris,  another  couple  fan  him  with  Writers. 

silver  {ans>  and  a  barber  holds  Qver  him  a  long-handled  big  red  silk    P^t^^^  Pjubbus. 

umbrella.     After  the  boy  walks  his  mother  and  all  the  other  women  Marriage* 

guests  except  widows.     On  either  side  of  and  behind  the  boy  and 

the  women  are  carried  wooden  frames  called  vddis  or  gardens  with 

pots  of  artificial  trees  fruits  and  flowers.^     Then  comes  a  bullock 

cart  with  about  a  thousand  cocoanuts,  four  bundles  each  of  fifty 

sugarcanes,  and  one  hundred  round  bamboo  baskets  strung  on   a 

rope.'    This  closes  the  procession.     Any  women  of  the  family  who 

are  too  weak  to  walk  follow  the  bullock  cart  in  horse  carriages. 

On  the  way,  should  two  processions  meet,  the  barbers  lower  the 

umbrellas  and  that  they  may  not  see  each  other's  marriage  coronet 

or  hashing  literally  brow-horn,  hold  them  in  front  of  the  bridegrooms' 

£aces.    At  each  turn  in  the  street,  to  please  evil  spirits,  cocoanuts 

ue  dashed  on  the  ground  and  thrown  away. 

At  the  girl's  house  the  party  stops  at  the  door  of  the  marriage 
hall,  where  two  female  servants  stand  with  an  earthen  water  jug 
in  their  hands.  The  bridegroom  stays  on  his  horse  and  some  of 
the  men  of  the  party  enter  the  marriage  hall  and  take  the  seats 
prepared  for  them,  and  the  rest  stand  outside  with  the  bridegroom. 
On  the  veranda  the  astrologer  sets  close  together  two  silver  water- 
pots  filled  with  cold  water,  and  in  each  floats  a  copper  cup  with  a 
small  hole  in  its  bottom.  In  front  of  the  water-pots  surrounded  by 
lighted  brass  lamps  he  places  the  marriage  papers.  The  bride's 
maternal  aunt,  with  a  rice-flour  lamp  in  her  hand  and  a  shawl  held 
over  her  head  at  the  four  corners,  going  to  the  boy,  wha  is  still  on 
horseback,  waves  the  lamp  round  his  face  andgives  him  a  little  sugar 
to  eat^  and  receiving  a  present  of  clothes  from  the  boy's  parents  ia 
led  into  the  house  under  the  shawl ;  then  a  young  brother  of  the 
bride's  or  the  son  of  some  near  relation  is  carried  in  like  manner 
under  a  shawl  to  the  bridegroom,  and  squeezing  his  right  ear, 
receives  a  present  of  clothes,  and  is  led  back  into  the  house. 
Next,  the  girl's  father,  dressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth,  a  shawl  on  his 
body,  and  a  silk  turban  on  his  head,  with  a  shawl  held  by  the  four 
corners  over  his  head,  lays  a  cocoanut  near  the  forefeet  of  the 
bridegroom's  horse,  and  walking  round  it  offers  the  boy  sugar,  and 
lifting  him  from  the  saddle  carries  him  to  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall.  By  this  time  the  astrologer's  copper  cup  fills  with  water 
and  sinks  and  the  astrologer  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  family 
priests  begin  to  chant  hymns.  The  bride's  mother,  with  a  few 
of  her  nearest  relations,  bringing  some  presents,  comes  to  receive 
the  women  of  the  bridegroom's  family.     When  she  comes  to  the 


*  Each  frame-work  which  ie  about  m  feet  long  and  one  broad  is  borne  on  the 
heada  of  two  carriers.  Two  of  them  are  carried  on  each  side  of  the  boy  and  one 
behind,  the  space  in  front  being  left  open. 

'  Betides  tne  cocoanuts  sugarcane  and  baskets,  the  cart  contains  four  bunches  of 
plantains,  100  copper  or  brass  round  baskets,  forty  pounds  of  almonds,  dry  dates, 
turmerio,  betelnut,  sugar,  twenty  pounds  of  cumin  ana  coriander  seed,  forty  pounds 
of  fine  rioe,  and  about  eighty  pounos  of  dry  cocoa-kernel. 
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bridegroom's  mother  she  touches  her  f  eet^  bows  to  her,  and,  holding 
her  by  the  right  hand,  respectfully  leads  her  into  the  house  ;  the 
others  follow,  and  are  seated  on  carpets  in  the  women's  hall.  The 
remaining  male  guests  either  take  a  seat  in  the  marriage  hall  or  in 
the  house,  or  stand  till  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  married. 
The  barber  also  remains  standing  in  the  marriage  hall  with  the 
umbrella  open.  The  girl's  father  and  mother  take  their  seats  on 
low  stools  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  bridegroom  standing  on  the 
altar  takes  o£E  his  long  robe  aud  turban  and  sits  down  with  nothing 
on  except  his  silk  waistcloth. 

Then  the  marriage  service  begins  with  its  ten  rites  of  honey-sipping, 
feet- washing,  rice- throwing,  moment-naming,  present-making, 
clothes- worship,  bride-giving,  oath-taking,  seven-steps,  and  feeding. 

When  all  are  in  their  places,  some  honey  and  curds  are  laid  in 
the  bridegroom's  right  palm,  and  the  priest  repeats  in  Sanskrit,  the 
bridegroom  saying  the  words  after  him  :  '  I  see  and  take  thee  my 
bride  with  the  eyes  and  strength  of  the  sun ;  I  mix  thee  with  honey 
and  take  away  all  that  is  hurtful  in  feeding  on  thee ;  I  eat  that 
sweet  nourishing  form  of  honey,  and  may  I  thus  be  of  choice  sweet 
well-nonrished  temper.'  Touching  the  several  parts  of  his  body  he 
says :  '  May  there  be  speech  in  my  mouth,  breath  in  my  nostrils, 
sight  in  my  eyeballs,  hearing  in  my  ears,  strength  in  my  thighs,  and 
may  my  whole  body  and  soul  keep  sound.' 

Then  the  bride's  father  washes  the  feet  of  his  sons-in-law  and  their 
wives,  and  of  the  boy's  married  sisters,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved 
round  their  faces.  A  little  sugar  is  given  them  to  eat  and  with  the 
present  of  a  silk  waistcloth  and  robe  they  go  back  into  the  house. 
After  this  the  bridegroom's  feet  are  washed  with  milk  and  water 
and  dried,  and  he  is  presented  with  a  rick  silk  waistcloth  with  broad 
gold  borders  and  jewelry. 

Then  the  bridegroom,  putting  on  the  new  silk  waistcloth  and  a 
silk  turban,  is  led  by  the  bride's  father  into  the  house  at  one  side 
of  the  women's  hall.  Here,  with  his  face  to  the  west,  he  is  made  to 
stand  on  a  large  heap  of  rice.  The  bride,  clad  in  her  richest  robes 
and  covered  with  jewels,  is  carried  in  by  her  maternal  uncle,  and, 
with  her  face  to  the  east,  is  made  to  stand  on  a  second  rice  heap 
facing  the  bridegroom.  Between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  so 
that  they  cannot  see  one  another,  four  men,  if  possible  sons-in-law 
of  the  families,  one  of  them  with  a  drawn  sword,  hold  a  sheet  of 
unbleached  cloth  with  red  lines  drawn  on  it  Standing  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  the  family  priests  and  the  astrologer  chant 
verses,  at  the  end  of  each  verse  calling  on  the  boy  and  girl  to 
think  how  great  a  step  they  are  taking.  The  girl's  sister  stands  by 
with  a  lighted  rice-flour  lamp  in  a  metal  plate,  and  relations  and 
others,  clustering  round  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  keep  silently  throwing  a  few  grains  of  rice  over  them.  Now 
and  then  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  standing  behind  him  with  a 
long  string  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  gold  button,^  asks  him  to 


^  The  gold  button  should  be  one  tola  in  weight,  but  at  the  time  of  taking  it  from 
the  goldsmith  it  is  not  weighed ;  he  is  paid  at  the  bazar  rate  at  so  much  per  tola  of 
pure  gold. 
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look  at  the  mystic  figures  on  the  sheet  held  between  him  and  the 
inride  and  say  over  the  names  of  the  &mily  gods.  All  this  time 
the  gaests  keep  qoiet  and  with  the  musicians  wait  for  the  Incky 
moment* 

When  the  lacky  time  is  come  the  priests  cease  chanting  and  the 
cloth  is  drawn  to  the  north.  A  bngle  sounds,  and  at  the  signal  the 
musicians  raise  a  blast  of  music,  the  guests  clap  their  hands,  the 
bridegp*oon)'s  father  puts  the  black  bead  necklace  round  the  bride's 
neck,  and  the  bride  throws  a  garland  of  flowers  round  the  bride- 
groom's neck.  The  astrologer  touches  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
eyelids  with  water,  women  wave  lighted  lamps  round  their  faces, 
and  they  are  seated  on  chairs  face  to  face.  The  old  women  start 
their  marriage  songs,  the  dancing-gfirls  dance,  the  barber  shuts  the 
ombrella,  the  parents  and  guests  embrace  or  exchange  greetings, 
and  oocoanuts  are  handed  to  all  present. 

Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  receive  money  and  jewelry  from 
their  friends  and  relations.  Each  present,  as  it  is  given,  is  noted 
down  by  the  boy's  and  girl's  brothers,  who  stand  by  with  paper  and 
pencil 

Immediately  after,  near  to  where  the  astrologer  set  the  water-pots, 
are  placed  the  jewelry  box  and  other  articles  intended  as  presents 
for  the  bride.^  As  soon  as  all  friends  and  relations  have  given  their 
presents  the  astrologer  leads  the  bride  from  the  house  and  seats  her 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  between  her  own  and  the  bridegroom's 
brother.  After  a  little  worship  the  bridegroom's  brother  gives  her 
two  robes,  two  bodices,  a  sash,  and  a  jewelry  box.  After  touching 
these  and  handing  them  to  her  mother,  the  bride  takes  her  seat  on 
the  chair  opposite  her  husband,  and  the  ceremony  closes  by  the  two 
brothers  embracing. 

An  hour  or  so  after  the  lucky  moment,  close  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom's  chairs,  two  low  stools  are  set  for  the  bride's  father 
and  mother,  and  in  front  a  third  for  the  priest  Between  the  stools 
are  laid  a  cup,  a  ladle,  aud  a  plate,  and  close  by  another  plate  with 
fifty-one  rupees.  After  the  girl's  parents  and  the  priest  have  taken 
their  seats,  the  girl's  father  sips  water  thrice  and  repeats  the  names 
of  his  twenty-four  gods.  Then  he,  his  wife,  and  the  priest  leave 
their  seats  and  go  towards  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  chairs.  At 
the  priest's  request  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  facing  each 
other.  The  boy  holds  out  his  open  hands,  the  girl  lays  her's  half 
open  in  his,  he  clasping  her  thumbs  with  his.  Over  their  hands 
the  girl's  father  holds  bis,  open  and  slanting,  and  the  mother  pours 
ix>ld  water  from  a  silver  jug  which  running  off  her  husband's  hands 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and,  as  it 
falls,  is  caught  by  the  priest  in  a  silver  plate.  While  the  mother 
pours,  the  priest  says  in  Sanskrit :  'This  is  my  daughter  whom  to 
this  time  I  have  nourished  ^s  a  son,  I  now  give  her  to  your  most 
ncred  keeping,  and  solemnly  pray  yon  to  centre  in  her  your  love 
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as  a  husband  and  to  treat  her  with  kindness/  The  priest  then 
repeats  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  their  fathers, 
grandfathers,  great-grandfathers,  and  families.  The  girVs 
father  dips  fifty-one  rupees  in  cold  water  and  lays  them  in  the 
bridegroom's  open  hands,  and  the  ceremony  closes  by  the  priest 
giving  to  each  old  woman  of  the  family  three  ladlefuls  of  the  water 
that  was  poured  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  hands. 

Next  at  one  end  of  the  marriage  hall  the  family  priest  kindles  a 
sacrificial  fire  and  sets  the  cocoa-kernel  grindstone  or  pdta  before 
the  fire  with  seven  betelnuts  on  it,  each  betelnnt  lying  on  a  little 
rice  heap.  Calling  Indra,  Varun,  and  Umdmahesh  to  be  present, 
the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride's  father  sit  down,  the  bride's 
father  saying :  ^  You  should  treat  her  as  duty  bids  you  and  not 
cheat  her  in  religion,  wealth,  or  pleasure.'  The  bridegroom  thrice 
repeats  :  '  I  will  not  deceive.' 

Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  leaving  their  seats  walk  thrice 
round  the  fire,  and,  on  coming  towards  the  grindstone,  the  bride- 
groom  sitting  down  and  repeating  a  Sanskrit  text,^  lifts  the  great 
toe  of  his  wife's  left  foot  and  draws  it  over  the  seven  rice  heaps. 
This,  which  is  called  the  seven  steps  or  saptapadi  or  the  crossing 
of  seven  hills,  is  the  chief  of  all  marriage  rites.  No  marriage  is 
complete  until  the  bride  has  taken  the  seventh  step.  Till  the 
seventh  step  is  taken  the  father  of  the  g^rl  may  break  off  the  match 
and  marry  his  daughter  to  some  one  else.  The  rite  ends  by  a 
married  woman  striking  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  brows 
together. 

After  the  marriage  oath  the  bride  and  bridegroom  feed  one  another, 
eating  sweetmeats,  vegetables,  and  rice  from  the  same  plate. 

They  are  then  dressed  and  seated  near  each  other  in  the  haQ,  and 
again  rise  and  go  round  among  the  guests  marking  their  brows  with 
redpowder. 

At  the  same  time  the  guests'  brows  are  marked  with  sandal 
powder  and  each  is  given  two  cocoanuts.  From  the  hall  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  taken  to  the  women's  room  and  other  placea 
where  the  elder  women  are.  Here  each  one,  lifting  the  bride  in  her 
arms,  kisses  her,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  speaks  kindly  to  her, 
and  last  of  all  the  girl  bids  farewell  to  her  parents.  Meanwhile 
the  party  are  getting  ready  to  start  for  the  bridegroom's  house. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  either  on  the  same  horse  on  which 
the  bridegroom  rode  in  the  evening,  or  in  an  open  carriage ;  they  are 
followed  by  a  company  of  friends  and  kinspeople  in  the  same  order 
as  they  went  to  the  bride's  house.*   As  they  go  fireworks  are  let  o£F. 

The  girl's  father  and  some  of  his  nearest  relations  follow  for  a 
few  steps  and  then  return  home. 

1  The  Bubfltance  of  the  text  is  :  May  Vishnu  make  thee  take  one  step  for  food, 
one  step  for  strength,  one  step  for  cattle,  one  step  for  happiness,  one  step  for  priesta 
to  perform  sacrifices,  one  step  for  wealth,  and  one  step  for  religion. 

'  The  order  is  the  same  as  in  the  evening,  except  that  a  servant  walks  in  front  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom^s  horse,  sprinkling  cooked  rice  to  satisfY  evil  spirits,  and 
that  link-bo^s  surround  the  party,  each  carrying  at  tho  end  of  a  suck  ft  grated  open 
iron  bowl  with  lighted  pieces  of  dried  cocoa-kernel. 
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In  some  families  when  the  procession  reaches  the  door  of  the  bride- 
groom's house  two  servants^  the  one  taking  the  bride  and  the  other 
the  bridegroom  on  his  shoolders^  dance  to  the  sound  of  music  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lines  of  white  stone  powder  are  drawn 
on  the  ground  leading  to  the  room  where  the  marriage  gods  are 
worshipped  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lines  rows  of  lighted  rice  flour 
lamps  are  set.  Between  these  the  bride  walks,  her  hands  fall  of  rice ; 
the  bridegroom  follows  bending  over  her>  holding  both  her  hands 
from  behind,  and  with  his  thumbs  from  time  to  time  forcing 
grains  of  rice  out  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  bridegroom  comes  near 
the  house  door  his  sister  stops  the  way  and  does  not  let  him  pass  till 
he  promises  her  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  her  son.  He 
then  goes  to  the  room  where  the  marriage  gods  are  worshippedj 
throwing  the  rice  as  before,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  seated  on  low 
Btools  before  the  marriage  gods.  After  performing  some  short  rites 
the  bridegroom's  sister  and  parents  tell  him  the  bride's  new  name 
and  this  he  whispers  in  her  right  ear.  Meanwhile  in  the  reception 
hall  guests  are  seated  and  served  with  sugared  milk  and  a  handful  of 
sugar  folded  in  paper.  This  closes  the  wedding  day  ceremonies. 
The  bride  retires  and  sleeps  with  the  other  girls  in  the  women's 
hall,  and  the  bridegroom  with  the  men. 

Each  of  the  four  days  after  the  wedding  is  marked  by  some 
special  rites. 

About  nine  or  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  bride  is 
asked  to  serve  food  to  the  men  of  her  husband's  house.  The  five 
pots  sent  by  the  girl's  parents  are  piled  in  the  dining  hall.  In  the 
highest  is  a  gold  necklace  and  in  the  four  others  are  sweatmeats. 
Low  stools  and  leaf-plates  are  laid  out,  and  when  the  men  are  seated^ 
the  bride  without  letting  the  pots  strike  together  uncovers  them  one 
after  the  other.  She  opens  the  first,  and  seeing  a  gold  necklace,  puts 
it  round  her  neck ;  she  opens  the  second  and  finding  sweetmeats 
serves  them  to  the  guests  uncovering  each  pot  with  great  care  and 
handing  round  its  contents.  She  then  takes  a  metal  plate  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  it,  and  going  to  each  guest  waves  the  lamp  round  his 
fsce^  each  according  to  his  means  putting  some  silver  in  the  plate. 
She  then  leaves  the  room  and  after  the  guests  have  eaten  the  sweet- 
meats they  also  leave.  In  the  afternoon  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
eat  from  the  same  leaf -plate,  feeding  one  another  in  the  presence  of 
the  women  and  children  of  the  house.  When  the  meal  is  over 
small  round  betel-leaf  parcels  are  given  to  the  boy  and  girl.  The 
bride  holds  one  end  of  the  rolled  leaf  in  her  teeth  and  the  bride- 
groom bites  off  the  other  end.  After  this  about  fifty  betelnuts  are 
equally  divided  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  A  few  girls 
Bide  with  the  bride  and  some  boys  with  the  bridegroom,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  play  games  of  odds  and  evens  called  ehubeki.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  asked  to  spend 
the  nieht  at  the  bride's  house.  Before  the  bride  leaves  the  women 
of  the  Dridegroom's  family  make  her  presents  of  jewelry.  Then  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  the  nearest  relations  of  boUi  houses,  the 
women  asking  the  bride  what  presents  have  been  given  her^  and 
•elderly  widows  who  have  not  been  at  -the  wedding   give   hex: 
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28.  to  £5  (Rs.  1  -  50)  in  easily  or  they  give  a  coooanut  both  to  her  and 
her  husband.  This  round  of  visits  generally  lasts  till  abont  seven  in 
the  evening  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  the  bride^s  honae. 
Here  they  play  a  game  of  odds  and  evens,  and  about  nine  they  feed 
one  another  sitting  down  to  dine  with  the  men. 

During  the  night  the  bridegroom  steals  his  mother-in-law's 
bracelet^  and  early  in  the  morning  makes  ofE  to  his  Other's  house. 
When  the  bracelet  is  missed,  the  bride^  her  parents  and  friends, 
and  the  family  priest  go  in  procession  to  search  the  bridegroom's 
house.  On  hearing  they  are  come  the  bridegroom  hides^  and  the 
bride  and  one  of  her  party  start  over  the  house  searching  for  him, 
shouting  that  he  has  stolen  a  water-jug  and  an  old  pair  of  shoes. 
At  last  his  hiding  place  is  found  and  he  is  led  by  his  wife  into  the 
hall  and  seated  on  a  raised  carpeted  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  guests. 
Before  him  on  the  carpet  sits  the  bride  and  her  father.  The. father, 
placing  before  him  a  silver  water-pot,  a  silver  plate,  and  a  silver  cup 
and  ladle  worships  the  bridegroom,  and  with  joined  hands  asks  him 
to  give  his  feet  to  be  washed.  He  refuses  unless  they  promise  to 
give  him  whatever  he  asks.  They  agree,  and  he  asks  something 
whimsical^  a  cart  with  a  pair  of  goats,  his  father-in-laVs  garden,  or 
his  house,  or  asks  his  father-in-law  to  give  up  smoking  or  snuffing. 
When  all  he  asks  is  promised  he  lets  his  feet  be  washed  with  milk 
and  water.  He  is  then  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and  taken  to  the 
bride's  house. 

On  the  third  day,  about  ten  at  night,  the  bridegp:x>om,  the  bride;, 
and  her  parents  and  relations  go  with  music  to  bring  the  bridegroom's 
parents  and  nearest  relations  to  their  house.  On  the  way  back  they 
walk  on  cloths  which  are  taken  up  as  they  pass  and  again  laid  in 
front.  On  entering  the  bride's  house  the  guests  are  seated  either 
in  the  receiving  room  or  in  the  marriage  hall.  Before  the  altar 
lines  are  drawn  and  three  low  stools  are  set.  The  bride  and  bride* 
groom  are  seated  on  the  altar,  and  the  bride's  parents  and  the 
priest  on  the  low  stools.  The  priest  repeats  texts  and  the  bride's 
parents  touch  their  eyelids  with  water.  The  bridegroom's  married 
relations  and  their  wives  come  in  pairs.  The  husbands  sit  beside 
the  bridegroom  and  the  wives  stand  close  by  their  husbands.  Then 
the  bride's  mother  pours  water  over  the  men's  feet  and  the  bride's 
father  wipes  them  dry;  and  again  the  bride's  father  pours  water 
over  the  women's  feet  and  the  mother  wipes  them  dry.  A  married 
woman  waves  a  lighted  lamp  round  the  faces  of  each  pair,  and  they 
go  back  to  their  seats  with  «  present  of  a  silk  waistcloth  for  the 
man  and  a  robe  and  bodice  for  the  woman.  The  feet  of  all  the 
sons-in-law  and  their  wives,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bride  and  bride* 
groom's  feet  are  washed  with  the  same  ceremony. 

When  the  feet-washing  is  over,  in  the  marriage  hall  in  front  of 
the  house  steps  a  white  powder  square  is  traced,  and,  on  one  side, 
facing  the  east,  three  low  stools  are  set  in  a  Une  and  a  fourth  at 
right  angles  for  the  priest.  In  front  of  the  three  stools  is  placed  a 
bamboo  basket  with  five  lighted  rice-flour  lamps,  a  sweetmeat  ball, 
eooked  rice,  split  peas,  butter,  vegetables,  and  oakes^  «  leaf-plate 
served  with  cooked  rioe^  v^etables,  split  peas>  and  butter^  and  a  few 
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sweet  cakes.  On  tbe  other  side  the  bridegroom  and  his  relations 
sit  on  carpets.  The  bride  and  her  parents  dressed  in  silk  seat 
tbemselves  on  the  three  stools  and  the  priest  on  the  fourth.  The 
bride's  father  giyes  eight  Br^hmans  round  bamboo  baskets^  with, 
in  each  basket,  a  silver  iwo-cmna  piece,  a  cocoannt,  a  betelnut, 
and  two  almonds.  Then  the  bride's  father,  taking  the  girl  in  his 
arms,  seats  her  on  the  lap  of  each  of  the  bridegroom's  kinsmen, 
who  in  return  put  a  little  sugar  into  her  mouth.  The  mother  takes 
the  bride  in  her  arms,  and  seats  her  on  the  lap  of  each  of  the  bride- 
groom's kinswomen  who,  like  the  men,  put  a  little  sugar  into 
her  mouthy  and  last  of  all  she  is  seated  by  her  father  beside  her 
husband.  Then  the  girl's  mother  making  a  twisted  cloth  ring  puts  it 
on  the  head  of  each  of  the  bridegroom's  kinsmen,  and  the  father 
taking  the  square  bamboo  basket  in  both  his  hands  touches  with  its 
bottom  the  twisted  cloth  ring.  The  bride's  father  then  taking  the 
ring  in  his  hands  places  it  on  the  head  of  all  the  women  guests  and  the 
mother  touches  it  with  the  bamboo  basket.  The  fathers  embrace, 
and  the  bride's  father  addressing  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  asks 
him  to  take  care  of  their  daughter  whom  they  have  nourished  as  their 
only  fond  child,  whom  they  have  always  petted,  and  never  allowed  to 
l^ve  her  mother's  side.  Then  the  bridegroom's  party  taking  the 
bride  with  them  go  back  to  his  house. 

About  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  at  the  boy's  house 
three  squares  are  drawn,  one  in  the  women's  room  and  two  in  the 
marriage  hall  one  in  the  middle  near  the  house  steps  and  the  other 
on  one  side.  In  the  square  drawn  in  the  women's  hall  two  low 
wooden  stools  are  set  in  a  line,  and  on  them  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  seated.  The  sister,  or  some  other  of  the  boy's  kinswomen 
tightly  ties  his  hair  in  a  knot,  and  asks  the  bride  to  untie  it  with 
her  left  hand.  The  bride  unties  the  knot,  puts  cocoanut  milk  on 
the  bridegroom's  hair,  and  rubs  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  rice  on 
his  body.  Then  the  bridegroom  has  to  untie  his  wife's  hair,  to  put 
on  cocoanut  milk,  and  rub  her  with  a  mixture  of  turmeric  powder 
and  rice  flour.  A  married  woman  now  goes  to  the  marriage  hall, 
sets  a  low  stool  in  the  comer  square,  and  opposite  to  it  the  grinding 
stone.  Between  these  she  sets  a  metal  plate  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  turmeric  hiding  in  the  mixture  a  gold  finger  ring,  for  which 
the  boy  and  girl  search  and  whoever  finds  keeps  it ;  she  also,  at  each 
comer  of  the  square,  sets  a  jar  of  cold  water  with  a  mango  leaf 
floating  in  it  and  winds  a  thread  round  the  jar.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  then  led  to  the  corner  square  in  the  marriage  hall 
and  seated  face  to  face,  the  bridegroom  on  the  low  stool  and  the 
bride  on  the  grindstone.  Each  is  given  a  packet  of  betel  leaves 
to  chew ;  and  while  they  chew  four  married  women  sprinkle  water 
on  their  heads  and  sing  songs.  The  drums  beat  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  squirt  betelnut  and  leaf  juice  on  each  other  and  from 
the  metal  plate  throw  red  paint  over  each  other.  After  this  they 
Ai^  bathed,  dried,  and  dressed,  the  bridegroom  in  his  turban,  long 
^be^  silk  waistcloth,  and  shoes,  and  the  bride  in  a  silk  robe  and 
I'odioe.  The  marriage  ornaments  are  exchanged,  the  bridegroom's 
b^g  tied  on  the  hes^  of  the  bride,  and  the  bride's  on  the  head  of 
^  Dridegroom.     A  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  them,  red  lines 
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are  drawn  on  their  feet,  the  silvered  cocoanuts  are  exchanged,  and 
the  bridegroom  raising  his  bride  by  the  left  hand  follows  his 
sister  who  walks  before  him  sprinkling  water  from  an  earthen  jar  to 
where  the  third  square  is  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  marriage  hall. 
Here,  while  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  bathing,  a  bedstead 
with  a  large  sugar-cake  at  each  corner  is  brought  in  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  sheet.  In  the  middle  of  the  bedstead  is  a  grindstone 
muffled  in  cloth  spotted  with  wet  turmeric  powder  and  at  each 
corner  an  earthen  jar.  The  bridegroom  and  bride  are  seated 
on  the  bed  near  the  grindstone  and  each  of  four  married  women 
waves  rice  three  times  round  their  heads  and  touches  their  brows 
with  the  hems  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  clothes.  Again,  taking 
both  the  girl's  hands  in  their  own,  each  of  the  married  women  thrice 
waves  a  rupee,  a  piece  of  turmeric,  and  a  few  grains  of  cumin  seed 
before  the  boy's  face.  Then  taking  the  cumin  seed,  the  turmeric, 
and  the  rupee  from  the  hem  of  the  bridegroom's  robe  they  are  waved 
before  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  sits  down  and  the  bride  rising 
takes  the  grindstone  in  her  hands,  and  passes  it  to  him  saying :  '  Take 
the  baby,  I  am  going  to  cook,'  and  again  sits  down.  Then  the  bride- 
groom rising  hands  back  the  grindstone,  saying :  '  Take  the  baby  I 
am  going  to  office.'  After  this  she  leaves  the  child  on  the  bedst^kd, 
and  the  bridegroom  lifting  his  wife  by  the  left  hand  leads  her  into 
the  room  where  the  marriage  gods  have  been  worshipped.  Here  he 
sits  on  a  low  stool  before  the  gods,  takes  his  wife  on  his  lap,  and, 
with  a  mango  leaf,  sprinkles  the  molasses  and  lime-water  on  the  figure 
of  the  mango  tree  on  the  wall.  Then,  going  into  the  women's  hall 
where  some  married  women  are  met,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  feed 
one  another.  In  the  afternoon  they  are  asked  to  go  to  the  girl's  house 
and  start  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom's  sister  and  music.  Here 
in  welcoming  them  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  the  faces  of  the 
three,  and,  except  that  the  bedstead  hangs  from  the  roof  and  that 
before  it  is  let  down  the  bridegroom  has  to  give  the  children  of  the 
bride's  family  10^.  to  £1  lOs,  (Rs.  5-  15)  the  details  are  the  same  as 
at  the  bridegroom's  house.  When  the  baby-ceremony  and  the  mango- 
tree  worship  are  over,  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  behind  the  girl,  and 
each  married  woman,  dipping  the  girl's  hands  in  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  lime,  rubs  them  on  the  boy's  long  robe*  The  mother 
of  the  girl  draws  red  lines  on  a  wall  close  by  the  marriage  gods, 
and  places  a  grindstone  below  the  linies.  In  the  middle  of  this 
she  sets  a  brass  hanging  lighted  lamp  surrounded  by  sweetmeats 
and  sweet  cakes,  and  beyond  them  a  row  of  lighted  rice-flour  lamps. 
The  boy  places  five  to  fifteen  rupees  on  the  stone,  and  in  presence  of 
the  women  the  bride  and  bridegroom  feed  one  another. 

In  the  evening  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, first  at  the  bridegroom's  and  then  at  the  bride's,  sit  in  a  line 
before  the  marriage  gods,  and  worshipping  them,  throw  a  few  grains 
of  rice  over  them  and  over  the  floor  of  the  marriage  hall,  and  say : 
'  Depart  ye  gods  and  goddesses  until  such  time  as  I  may  ask  you  to 
come  again.^  Last  of  all  the  priest,  untying  the  six  cigar-rolled 
mango  leaves,  sprinkles  water  over  the  heads  of  the  four  worshippers. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  comes  the  last  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies,  the  rubbing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  rice-floor 
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•ft  their  own  Iioases.  The .  bridegroom  is  seated  on  a  stool  in  the 
women's  hall  in  a  sqaare  of  white  powder^  and  some  woman  of  the 
&mil7  rubs  him  with  rice  flour  and  takes  him  into  the  marriage  hall, 
where  he  is  seated  on  a  low  stool  in  a  sqaare  of  white  powder,  bathed 
with  warm  wat'Or,  and  has  a  lighted  lamp  waved  round  his  face.  He 
then  goes  into  the  house  and  is  now  free  to  go  about  as  usual.  After 
a  few  days  the  girl  is  presented  with  copper  or  brass  miniature 
cooking  and  other  house  vessels  filled  with  rice^  pulse,  flour,  butter^ 
and  oil. 

Next  day,  or  a  day  or  two  after  when  the  host  wishes  the  guests  to 
go^  a  sweet  dish  of  pulse  is  cooked  and  served  at  dinner  time.  After 
eating  the  pulse  the  marriage  guests  leave. 

After  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  over  the  boy  and  girl,  on  feast 
and  high  days,  are  asked  to  one  another's  houses,  and  at  least  during 
the  first  year  at  each  visit  receive  clothes  and  other  gifts.  Before 
one  of  these  visits  the  sight  of  a  servant  from  the  father-in-law's 
house  often  sets  the  bride  crying.  Coaxing  threatening  and 
whipping  are  all  sometimes  in  vain,  and  the  little  wife  from  the 
time  she  leaves  her  father's  house  till  she  comes  back  keeps  on 
Bobbing.  She  is  now  a  part  of  her  husband's  family.  Her  duty  is 
entirely  to  her  husband  and  his  parents,  who  must  support  her 
through  the  wedded  and  if  need  be  through  the  widowed  state.  To 
her  husband's  relations  the  young  wife  shows  much  respect.  She 
stands  up  when  they  pass  near  her,  and  in  talking  to  them  uses  not 
their  names  but  some  term  of  respect.  She  does  not  call  her 
husband  by  any  name,  and  whether  in  public  or  private  should  never 
be  seen  talking  to  him.  The  husband  is  generally  kind  to  his  wif  e^ 
he  thinks  her  his  friend  and  his  equal,  and  leaves  her  the  full  use  of 
his  goods. 

In  the  case  of  the  girl,  between  marriage  and  pregnancy,  come 
three  minor  rites,  lucky-dress  wearing,  skirt-wearing,  and  puberty. 

Mtihurt  soda  or  lucky-dress  wearing  may  take  place  at  any  time 
after  a  girl's  marriage  and  before  she  is  twelve  years  old.  The  boy's 
&ther  consults  an  astrologer,  who  examines  the  boy's  and  girl's 
horoscopes,  and  names  a  lucky  day  and  hour.  A  day  or  two  before 
a  servant  is  sent  to  tell  the  girl's  mother  when  the  robe  is  to  be 
given  On  the  day  fixed,  two  boys  and  the  family  priest,  with 
fifty  to  a  hundred  cocoanuts,  sugar  cakes,  and  fruit,  a  robe,  a 
bodice,  and  music  are  sent  to  the  girl's  house.  On  the  floor  of  the 
women's  hall  a  square  is  drawn  with  white  powder,  and  two  low 
stools  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  one  for  the  elder  of  the  boys 
and  the  other  for  the  girl.  The  family  priest  sits  beside  them  on  a 
third  stool.  Then  the  elder  boy  worships  Ganpati  and  performs 
the  holy-day  blessing,  and  touching  the  hem  of  the  robe  with  red- 
powder,  presents  it  along  with  the  bodice  to  the  girl.  The  girl  rises, 
and  going  into  an  inner  room  winds  the  robe  round  her  waist,  and 
coming  back  seats  herself  as  before  facing  the  boy,  who  lays  in  her 
lap  five  plantains,  an  orange,  a  lemon,  a  guava,  betelnut  and  leaves, 
a  few  grains  of  wheat,  and  a  silver  coin.  A  married  woman  waves 
A  lighted  lamp  round  the  faces  of  the  priest,  the  girl,  and  the  elder 
boy,  and  the  priest  blesses  the  girl,  drops  a  few  grains  of  rice  over 
the  Ganpati,  and  t^ing  a  rupee  from  the  boy  retires.     The  elder  boy 
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goes  home,  and  the  younger,  taking  the  girl  with  him  in  a  carriage 
starts,  with  masic,  for  the  husband's  house.  At  her  mother-in-law's 
the  girl  stays  for  two  days  and  then  goes  home. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  lucky-dress  wearing  comes  the  padarsdda 
or  breast-robe.  The  girl  is  taken  to  her  father-in-laVs  house 
and  for  the  first  time  wears  her  robe  like  a  woman,  drawing  one  end 
over  her  shoulders  and  letting  it  hang  on  the  right  side.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  before  leaving  for  her  parents'  home,  the 
girl,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  has  little  children  set  opposite  her^  and  her 
lap  is  filled  with  fruit  as  on  the  first  day.  She  throws  the  fruit  to 
the  children,  and  after  a  scramble,  some  elderly  woman  of  the  house 
divides  them  between  the  children  and  the  girl.  The  customs  are  the 
same  as  at  the  lucky-robe  wearing  except  that  the  girl  sits  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  instead  of  by  the  side  of  a  boy  of  his  &mily. 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age  an  elderly  married  woman  fills  her  lap 
with    rice,   betelnut    and    leaves,    and    a    cocoanut,  and    waving 
a  lighted  lamp  round   her  face   gives  her  sugar  to   eat.     She  is 
sent  to  her  husband's  house  in  a   carriage,  and  her  mother-in-law 
takes  her  and  leaves  her  in  a  room  by  herself.    Little  girls  are  sent 
to  ask  kinswomen  and  friends.     An   elderly  woman  goes  to  invite 
the  girl's  mother,  and  when  she  comes,  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
she  changes  her  dress,  and  going  to  her  daughter,  combs  and  braids 
her  hair,  dresses  her  in  a  rich  robe  and  bodice,  and  decking  her  with 
ornaments,  seats  her  in  a  wooden  frame  leaning  forward,  her  hands 
resting  on  her  knees.     On  each  side  of  the  frame  two  large  brass 
lamps  and  a  pair  of  glass  candle-shades  are  placed,  and  on  the  floor 
in   front,  a  silver  plate  with  boxes  for  betelnut  and  leaves,  and 
spices,  and  close  by  a  silver  tree,  its  branches  hung  with  packets  of 
betel  leaves.     The  music  plays,  and  the  guests,  all  of  whom  are  women 
keep  dropping  in  from  five  to  eight,  each  as  she  comes  having  sweet 
cakes  given  her.     When  the  guests  are  gone  her  mother  leads  the 
girl  to  the  inner  room^  and  taking  ofiE  her   ornaments    makes  them 
over  to  the  mother-in-law,  and  after  bathing  and  taking  sugar  cakes 
goes  home.     This  is  done  every  day  for  four  days.     About  four  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  mother  of  the  girl,,  going  to  her 
daughter's  house,  bathes  her,  and  then  herself   bathing,  both  the 
daughter  and  the  mother  are  presented  with  robes  and  bodices.  The 
mother  then  goes  home.     In  the  afternoon,  on  one  side  of  the  dining 
hall,  a  square  of  white  quartz  powder  is  drawn  and  in  the  square 
two  low  stools  are  set.     On  these  stools  the  girl  and  her  husband  are 
seated  and  their  bodies  are  rubbed  with  rice-flour.     Then  in  a  square 
tracings  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  they  are  seated  close  to  each 
other  on  low  stools,  and  the  boy  loosens  the  knot  of  the  girl's  hair 
and  the  girl  loosens  his  top-knot  and   they   are  bathed.     Then,  on 
a  square  traced    on  one    side    of    the    women's  hall,    three    low 
stools  are  placed,   two  in  a  line,  and  the    third    at    right  angles. 
The  boy  and   the  girl  seated  on  the  two  stools  and  the  priest  on 
the  third,  worship  Qanpati,  perform  the  holy-day  blessing,  worship 
the  Mdtriks  that   is   the   seven  goddesses  Gauri,   Padma,    Shachi^ 
Medha,   S^vitri,  Vijaya,  and    Jaya,  and  perform  the  ioyful-event 
spirit-worship.    The  boy  and  girl  leave  their  seats,  and  the  priest. 
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helped  by  ten  other  Br^bunans,  kindles  the  sacred  fire  in  honour  of      Chapter  HI. 

the  nine  planets  and  of  Bhuvaneshvar,  the  god  of   the   universe.        Pouuiation. 

When  this  is  oyer  the  boy  and  girl  sit  as  before,  cooked  rice  is  waved 

round  them,  and  is  laid  by  the  roadside  to  please  evil  spirits.     After  Wbitkbs. 

washing  their  feet,  they  are  given  new  clothes  and  have  their  bodies    ^^^^^  Prabrus, 

rubbed  with  sweet-scented  powder,  and  seating  them  close  to  each       Coming  of  Age, 

other  in  a  square  tracing  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  the  priest 

pours  over  their  heads  water  from  a  rice-washing  metal-pot  or  viroli, 

and  after  bathing  and  dressing  in  new  clothes  they  take  their  seats 

as  before  in  the  women's  hall.     An  earthen  altar  is  made,  Ganpati  is 

worshipped,  and  the  sacred  fire  is  lit.     The  boy  touches  the  hem  of 

A  new  robe  which  he  gives  to  the  girl  and  fills  her  lap  with  presents. 

A  married  woman  hands  the  boy  a  small  quantity  of  bent  or  durva 

grass,   ponnded  wetted  and  tied  in  a  piece  of  white  cotton,  and 

standing  behind  the  girl  and  laying  her  head  between  his  knees,  he 

Hfts  her  chin  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  squeezes  into  her 

right  nostril  a  few  drops  of  the  juice  of  the  bent  grass.     A  lighted 

lamp  is  waved  round  their  faces  and  the  ceremony  is  at  an  end.     In 

the  evening  the  girl  is  seated  in  the  frame  richly  dressed  and  decked 

with  jewels.     The  mother  and  other  kinswomen,  and  friends  with 

music  and  trays  of  clothes  and  jewelry,   go  to  the  boy's  house  and 

take   their  seats  on  carpets  spread  in  the  women's  haU.     A  square 

is  traced  near  the  frame,  and  on  one  of  two  low  stools  placed  near 

each  other,  the  boy  sits,  and  the  girl  coming  out  of  the  frame  sits  on 

his  right.     The  girl's  mother  goes  to  them,  and  waving  a  lighted 

lamp  round  their  faces  puts  a  shawl  over  the  boy's  shoulders  and 

a  rich  suit  of  clothes  and  jewelry  in  the  girl's  hands.     The  other 

women  follow  giving  presents  according  to  their  husband's  means ; 

sugar  cakes  and  cocoanuts  are  handed,  and,   except   the  mother 

and  lier  sister,  the  guests  leave.^     About  nine  at  night  the  boy  is 

seated  in   the  frame  and  the  girl  rubs  him   with  sweet-scented 

powder,  and  gives  him  a  cup  of  milk  to  drink.     He  drops  a  silver 

coin  into  the  cup  and  drinks  the  milk,  and  kissing  his  wife  lifts  her 

in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  in  to  the  nuptial  room  which  is  adorned 

with  garlands  of  sweet-scented  flowers.     All  this  time  the  mothers 

and  other  relations,  both  male  and  female,  surround  the  pair.     The 

boy's  mother  sobs,  '  We  have  brought  you  so  far  and  now  make  you 

over  to  the  toils  of  married  life.' 

In  the  fifth  month  of  a  woman's  pregnancy  a  few  families  perform         Pregnancy. 
a  ceremony  called  the  panchdngne   or  fifth  month.'     Ganpati  is 
worshipped,  sugar  cakes  distributed,  and  in  the  evening  both    the 
boy  and  the  girl  are  presented  with  clothes.    In  the  seventh  or 


I  In  handing  sngar  oakea  and  cocoanntB  a  married  woman  with  a  tray  f uU  of 
•agar  cakes  goes  to  each  woman  gneat  and,  sitting  in  front  of  her,  asks  from  whose 
house  she  has  come.  The  guest  says  from  her  parents  or  mother-in-law's  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  hostess  takes  in  her  hand  two  sugar  caJies  and  goes  on  giving  them  two 
at  a  time  till  the  guest  stops  her  and  wUl  have  no  more.  Some  women  take  ten  or 
twenty  or  even  as  many  as  fifty  or  100  pairs  of  sugar  cakes  and  afterwards  sell  them 
and  buy  ornaments  with  the  money.  In  some  houses  women  who  are  known  to  do 
this  are  watched  and  oiven  just  as  many  cakes  as  there  are  people  in  their  houses. 
Lately,  except  among  the  rich,  cakes  are  less  freely  given,  each  guest  getting  only  two, 

'  Very  few  families  perform  this  ceremony. 
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eighth  month  of  a  woman  s  pregnancy  the  priest  is  called  to  fix  a  day 
for  the  pregnancy  ceremony.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  little 
girls  go  to  ask  kinswomen  and  friends,  and  an  elderly  woman  goes 
to  invite  the  girl's  mother.  In  the  afternoon  the  husband  and  wife 
are  seated  on  two  low  stools,  and  the  priest  on  a  third.  After  a 
sacred  fire  is  kindled,  Ganpati  is  worshipped,  holyday-blessings 
performed  and  the  planets  worshipped,  the  boy  squeezes  a  few  drops 
of  bent  grass  juice  into  the  girPs  right  nostril,  throws  a  garland  of 
fig-tree  leaves  round  her  neck,  and  sticks  a  porcupine  quill  into  her 
hair.  Ho  next  gives  her  a  ladleful  of  curds  mixed  with  two  grains  of 
pulse  and  one  of  barley,  and  asks  her  thrice  what  she  is  sipping. 
She  each  time  says  in  reply,  ^  That  by  which  women  are  blessed 
with  children/  When  this  is  over  some  elderly  married  woman 
waves  a  lighted  lamp  round  their  faces.  In  the  evening  the  giri's 
mother  and  other  women  go  to  the  girPs  house,  and,  seating  the  boy 
and  the  girl  in  a  square  traced  on  the  floor,  give  them  shawls,  clothes, 
and  jewelry,  and  taking  some  sugar  cakes,  go  home.  A  dinner  is 
given  by  the  boy's  household  to  both  men  and  women  relations* 
Other  dinners  at  relations  and  friends'  houses  follow,  the  young  wife 
receives  presents,  and  in  every  way  meets  with  the  greatest  care 
and  kindness.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy 
the  young  wife,  who  is  often  not  more  than  fourteen,  is  seated  in  a 
palanquin  and  sent  with  music  to  her  father's  house.  As  she  goes, 
at  every  comer  of  the  street,  to  please  evil  spirits,  cocoanuts  are 
dashed  on  the  ground  and  thrown  away. 

Prom  the  time  the  girl  goes  to  her  father's  house  she  is  fed 
daintily  and  decked  with  flowers.  A  midwife,  generally  one  known 
to  the  mother's  family,  attends  the  girl,  and  when  the  girl's  time 
comes  is  called  in.  The  young  wife  is  taken  to  a  warm  room  and 
one  or  two  of  the  older  women  of  the  family  gather  round  her. 
Outside  of  the  room  the  girl's  father  or  some  other  of  the  older  men 
of  the  house  stands  with  a  watch  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
tells  his  beads,  promising  much  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  if  they 
will  grant  the  girl  a  safe  delivery.  Care  is  taken  thit  the  birth  may 
happen  at  a  lucky  moment,  and  should  the  mother  suffer  severely, 
Brahmans  are  hired  to  read  sacred  books  or  to  tell  beads  both  in  their 
houses  and  temples.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  the  girl's  father  or 
some  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  house  notes  the  time,  and  a  metal 
dinner  plate  is  beaten  as  a  sign  of  joy,  the  women  rejoicing  over  the 
mother  as  one  brought  back  fromdeath.  Till  the  mother  is  washed  and 
laid  on  a  cot,  the  babe  is  put  in  a  bamboo  winnowing  fan.  It  is  then 
washed  in  warm  water,  its  navel-cord  cut,  its  head  squeezed  to  give  it 
a  proper  shape,  its  nose  pulled  to  make  it  straight,  and  the  cartilage 
of  its  ears  bent.  It  is  bound  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  beside  its 
mother  on  the  bed,  and  a  bit  of  hirvi  Strobilanthus  grahamianus,  and 
a  penknife  are  laid  under  the  pillow  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  Word 
is  sent  to  the  husband's  family,  sugar  is  handed,  and  the  midwife  is 
given  four  to  ten  shillings,  rice,  betel,  a  cocoannt,  and  a  robe.  The 
room-door  is  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  an  iron  bcur  is  thrast 
across  it.  A  dim-shining  brass  lamp  burns  near  the  child's  face.  The 
mother  is  given  a  packet  of  betel  leave?,  myrrh  or  bol,  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  butter,  sdgargota  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  Guilandina 
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bondnoella  and  butter^   myrrli  mixed  with  molasses^  and  myrobalan       Chapter  IIL 

powder  mixed  with  molasses.     For  forty  days  she  drinks  nothing        Popnlation 

but  water  in  which  a  red-hot  iron  has  been  cooled,  boiled  with  cloves. 

For  three  days  she  eats  a  coarse  wheat-flonr  paste    mixed  with  Wkitbiw. 

molasses  and  butter.     On  the  eleventh   day  she  has  wheat  cakes  ^^^^^'  P&abhxjs. 

boiled  in  batter,  and,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fortieth,  rice  mixed  BirtK 

with  black  pepper  and  butter.     After  the  fortieth  day  she  takes  her 

usual  food,  rice,  vegetables,  or  fish,  as  suits  her  best.     For  forty 

days  she  does  not  leave  her  bedroom  without  a  hood,  a  thick  blanket 

thrown  over  her  body,  and  slippers.     Every  evening  the  babe  is 

rubbed  with  parched  gram  powder  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 

bathed  in  hot  water.     Before  drying  the  child,  the  midwife  takes 

water  in  a  metal  pot,  and  waving  it  thrice  round,  that  the  child's 

misfortunes  may  be  on  her  and  no  evil  eye  may  look  at  it,  stands  up, 

pours  water  over  her  feet,  and  touches  the  child's  brow  with  dust. 

Then  she  marks  the  child's  brow  and  cheeks  with  soot,  and  taking  a 

few  grains  of  mustard  seed  waves  4hem  round  the  child  and  throws 

them  into  the  fire.     For  the  first  three  days,  the  child  is  fed  by 

sacking  a  cloth  soaked  in  coriander  juice.     For  ten  days  after  the 

birth  both  the  wife's  and  husband's  houses  are  unclean,  and  there  is  no 

worship  and  no  prayers.     That  evil  spirits  may  not  choose  this  time 

to  enter  tlie  house,  a  Br&hman,  every  evening,  holding  in  his  hand 

a  pinch  of  ashes,  repeats  charms  and  spells,  and  gives  the  ashes  to 

some  one  in  the  house  to  rub  on  the  child's  brow  and  lay  under  its 

Eillow.  With  the  same  object  the  midwife  draws  ash-lines  at  the 
oase-door  and  at  the  door  of  the  mother's  room.  Any  one  coming 
into  the  house  must,  as  he  enters,  look  round  and  drive  off  any  spirit 
that  may  be  following  him,  and  wash  his  feet  and  hands.  If  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  family  he  must  bring  some  sugar  cakes  or 
clothes.     It  is  unmannerly  to  go  to  a  new-bom  babe  empty-handed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  birth,  or  on  the  next  day,  the  mm  Day. 

&ther  of  the  child,  the  astrologer,  the  family  priest,  and  kinspeople 
and  friends  go  with  music  to  the  mother's  house.  They  are  met  by 
the  mother's  parents  and  seated,  the  men  guests  in  the  hall  and  the 
women  guests  in  the  women's  room.  The  astrologer  is  handed  a  slate 
and  pencil  and  paper  pen  and  ink.  He  takes  from  the  wife's  &ther 
a  note  of  the  time  of  birth  and  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  company 
calculating.  When  the  horoscope  is  ready  he  reads  it  aloud,  almost 
always  foretelling  for  the  child  talent,  comfort,  success,  and  long  life. 
Then  touching  the  brow  of  the  oldest  man  in  the  father's  family,  he 
niakes  over  the  horoscope  to  him  with  a  blessing.  While  this  is 
going  on,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  the  father  of  the  child, 
sitting  on  a  low  stool  in  a  square  traced  on  the  ground,  worships 
Ganpati  and  performs  the  holy- day  blessing.  He  rubs  a  little  gold 
and  honey  on  a  stone,  takes  it  in  a  silver  cup,  and  going  into  the 
lying-in  room,  dips  a  gold  finger  ring  into  tho  cup,  and  in  presence 
of  some  kinspeople  lets  a  drop  fall  into  the  child's  mouth.  If  the 
birth  hour  be  unlucky  the  father  has  to  undergo  penances ;  and  he 
does  not  see  the  child's  face  for  fear  he  should  loose  his  own  or  the 
child's  life.  When  the  lucky  hour  comes,  he  worships  Qanpati  and 
performs  the  holy-day  blessing,  kindles  a  sacred  fire,  and  placing 
the  child  on  a  piece  of  red  cloui  in  a  winnowing  fan,  lays  him  before 
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the  face  of  a  cow^  and  lets  honey  drop  into  his  month.  In  honour  of 
the  birth  a  feast  is  given  by  the  mother's  father.  Dancing-girls 
amuse  the  guests^  milk^  cocoanuts,  and  sweet  cakes  are  handed  round, 
the  astrologer  the  priest  and  other  Brdhmans  are  paid^  and  the 
guests  leave. 

The  third  day  after  the  birth  the  child  and  the  mother  are  bathed, 
and  the  mother  first  suckles  the  child.^  In  the  mother's  room  two 
long  lines  of  white  powder  are  drawn  and  divided,  if  the  child  is  a  boy 
into  eleven  and  if  a  girl  into  ten  spaces.  In  each  space  is  placed  a 
betel  leaf  touched  on  the  top  with  soot  redpowder  and  turmeric, 
boiled  gram,  cooked  horse-radish  leaves,  and  cocoanut  scrapings 
mixed  with  molasses.  Close  by  a  square  is  traced  on  the  ground 
and  a  low  stool  is  set  in  the  square.  In  front  of  the  stool  are  laid 
a  metal  plate  with  a  lighted  lamp,  redpowder,  a  few  grains  of  rice, 
a  sugar  cake,  a  cocoanut,  and  close  by  a  full  water-pot  and  ladle. 
The  mother  is  seated  on  the  low  stool,  her  hair  is  combed,  and  the 
child  is  laid  in  her  arms.  Then  the  brows  of  both  the  child  and 
the  mother  are  touched  with  redpowder  and  a  few  grains  of  rica 
Bits  of  sugar  cake  are  put  into  their  mouths,  a  cocoanut  is  laid  in 
the  mother  s  hand,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  their  &ces. 
Then  placing  the  cocoanut  on  the  ground,  the  mother  silently  raises 
the  ladle  from  the  water-pot,  and  taking  a  little  water  sprinkles 
it  on  the  child's  body,  and  throws  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  leaves. 
The  guests,  who  are  little  boys  and  girls,  are  sent  home  after  eating 
boiled  gram  and  cocoanut  scrapings. 

The  fifth  night  is  a  time  of  much  danger  to  the  child.  Sathi,  the 
goddess  of  that  night,  is  worshipped  by  some  elderly  married 
womjin  of  the  family  with  presents  of  fruit  and  is  besought  to  take 
care  of  the  babe.^  A  b^'ink  slieet  of  paper  with  pen  and  ink  is  laid 
near  the  goddess  that  she  may  write  the  child's  fate,  and  a  drawn 
sword  is  left  leaning  against  the  wall.  The  father  of  the  child, 
with  some  relations  and  friends,  goes  to  his  wife's  house  with 
presents.  He  worships  Ganpati,  gives  the  midwife  two  to  ten 
shillings  in  cash,  and  receiving  sugar  cakes  returns  home.*  That  no 
evil  spirit  may  steal  in  watchmen  are  set  to  guard  the  house,  and 
outside,  till  daybreak,  servants  sing  by  turns,  and,  according  to  the 
father's  means,  are  paid  two  to  ten  shillings.  The  midwife  is  seated 
near  the  child,  and  that  she  may  not  sleep  is  closely  watched  by  the 
elder  women  of  the  house. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed,  and  their  clothes 
washed,  the  whole  house  is  cleaned,  the  floors  are  smeared  with  a 
mixture  of  cowdung  and  water,  and  cow's  urine  is  sprinked  all  over 
the  house.  After  bathing  and  dressing  in  fresh  clothes,  to  free  them 
from  impurity,  each  member  of  the  household  thrice  drinks  about 


^  The  practice  of  not  suckling  a  child  till  the  third  day  is  dying  out. 

^  In  some  families,  along  with  the  fruit,  fried  pulse,  grain,  a  cock,  and  a  tambler 
of  liquor  are  offered.    AU  these  are  given  to  the  midwife. 

^  The  present  consists  of  butter,  sugar,  betelnut  and  leaves,  rice,  oocoanutB,  five 
suits  of  embroidered  and  plain  clothes,  an  umbrella,  a  pair  of  English  shoos,  stock- 
i^gB,  gold  silver  and  pearl  ornaments,  wood  and  metai  boxes  for  holding  doTee, 
cixmamon,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  other  articles. 
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a  teaspoonful  of  the  five  cow-gifts.^     Then  the  men  of  the  father^B 
funily  change  their  sacred  threads  and  drink  the  five  cow-gifts.  ^ 

Under  the  head  Infancy  come  eight  rites,  naming,  thirtieth  day, 
fortieth  day,  ear-boring,  vaccination,  teething,  hair-cntting,  and 
birth-day. 

On  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  but  sometimes  not  till  the 
hundred  and  first  day  after  birth,  the  child  is  named.  About  four 
in  the  evening  the  women  of  the  father^s  house  go  to  the  child  with 

f>resent8  of  clothes,  and  putting  a  large  sugar-cake  on  each  of  the 
our  comers  of  the  cradle,  lay  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  swing 
it,  calling  the  child  by  a  name  chosen  in  its  father's  house.  The 
mother's  relations  give  the  child  another  name ;  but  a  child  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  chosen  for  it  by  the  father's  family. 

On  any  day  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thirtieth  a  servant  brings 
into  the  house  a  copper  pot  full  of  cold  water,  and  placing  it  in  a 
square  traced  on  the  floor  of  the  women's  hall,  the  mother,  who  is 
seated  on  a  low  stool  in  another  square,  worships  the  water-pot. 
When  the  worship  is  over,  she  takes  in  her  hand  a  piece  of  white 
cloth,  and  putting  a  little  turmeric  powder  in  it,  is  asked  by  an 
elderly  married  woman,  who,  at  the  same  time  waves  a  lighted  lamp 
before  her  face,  where  she  is  going  with  the  cloth.  The  mother 
answers  : '  To  the  well  to  wash  my  child's  clothes.' 

On  the  fortieth  day  the  mother  is  bathed,  a  necklace  of  new  beads 
is  tied  ronnd  her  neck,  and  new  glass  bracelets  are  put  on  her  wrists. 
The  bracelet-seller  is  given  two  shillings,  eight  pounds  of  rice,  a 
ooooanut,  and  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  bowing  low  retires,  praying 
that  the  woman  may  never  be  a  widow  and  may  be  blessed  with 
eight  sons.  The  young  mother  is  again  pure,  and  her  relations  and 
friends  come  bringing  presents  of  clothes  and  sugar  cakes.  With 
this  ceremony  the  days  of  confinement  end. 

Two  to  five  months  after,  on  a  lucky  day,  a  boy,  seated  in  a  palan* 
quin,  is  sent  with  music,  from  the  husband  to  the  mother  with  clothes, 
small  silver  pots,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  toys,  and  about  a 
hundred  cocoanuts  and  sugar  cakes.  At  the  house  the  boy  is  seated 
on  a  stool,  and  the  mother  and  babe  are  dressed  in  new  clothes  and 
go  to  the  father's  house.  On  the  way,  to  please  evil  spirits,  at  each 
torn  of  the  street  a  cocoanut  is  broken,  and  on  reaching  the  father's 
house  the  child's  aunt  or  other  kinswoman,  lifting  the  child  in 
her  arms,  stands  with  it  on  the  veranda,  and  another  woman  waves 
a  pot  full  of  cold  water  round  the  child's  head,  throws  the  water 
away,  and  takes  the  child  into  the  house,  followed  by  the  mother. 

When  the  child  is  between  six  and  twelve  months  old  comes  the 
ear-boring  or  kdnvindane.  A  girl's  ear  is  bored  in  three  places, 
in  one  part  of  the  lobe  and  in  two  places  in  the  upper  cartilage. 
About  a  year  after  the  ears  are  healed  her  nose  is  bored.  The  hole 
is  generally  made  in  the  right  nostril.  But  if  th&  child  is  the 
subject  of  a  vow,  the  left  instead  of  the  right  nostril  is  bored,  the 
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nose-ring  is  worn  in  the  left  nostril,  and  the  child  is  called  by  sach 
names  as,  stone  or  Dhondibdi,  beggar  or  Bhikuldi,  sweepings 
or  Oovardbdi,  In  such  cases  after  marriage  the  mother-in-law 
bores  the  left  nostril,  and  at  the  husband's  expense  puts  in  a  rich 
new  nose-ring.  In  a  boy  the  lobe  of  both  ears  and  sometimes  the 
upper  cartilage  of  the  right  ear  are  bored.  If  a  woman,  who  has 
lost  one  or  more  sons,  has  another,  that  he  may  be  thought  to  be 
a  girl,  she  bores  his  right  nostril,  and  puts  a  nose-ring  into  it, 
sometimes  giving  him  a  silver  anklet  to  wear,  and  calls  him  stone 
or  Dhonduy  or  beggar  Bhiku  or  Fakir}  In  boring  the  ears  and 
nose  the  hole  is  made  with  a  needle  and  black  cotton  thread  tied 
like  a  little  ring.  The  wound  is  fomented  with  boiled  cocoanut  oil 
and  the  child  is  dieted  to  guard  against  inflammation.  When  the 
wound  is  healed  a  gold  ring  is  passed  through  each  of  the  holes, 
and  afterwards  a  heavier  ring  is  worn  circled  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  As  a  rule  two  holes  are  first  made,  and  when  the 
place  is  healed  a  third  hole  is  bored.  The  borer,  who  is  generally 
a  goldsmith,  is  paid  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as,)  a  hole.  For  the  first 
boring  he  is  given  a  rupee,  about  eight  pounds  of  rice,  a  cocoannt, 
and  betelnut  and  leaves. 

When  the  child  is  five  or  six  months  old,  some  vaccinator  who 
is  known  to  the  family  is  sent  for,  and  operates  in  three  places  on 
the  right  arm  and  in  two  on  the  left.^  On  the  third  day  he  again 
calls  and  examines  the  wounds.  If  the  lymph  has  taken,  the  god- 
dess Shitalddevi  is  supposed  to  have  entered  the  child,  who  is  sacred, 
treated  with  respect  and  spoken  to  as  dem,  that  is  the  goddess.  A 
silver  pot  filled  with  cold  water  is  set  in  some  clean  spot,  English 
Chinese  and  Indian  toys  are  laid  round  it,  and  at  night  the  place  is 
lighted.  The  mother  dresses  in  white  and  does  not  wear  the  nsoal 
mark  on  her  brow.  Morning  and  evening  she  waves  burning 
frankincense  and  a  lighted  lamp  round  the  child^s  face,  the  swinginjaf 
cot,  and  the  water-pot,  and  bows  before  them.  She'touches  nothing 
impure.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  women  of  the  family  eat  fish  or 
flesh,  and  go  to  no  marriages,  funerals,  dinner  parties,  or  processions. 
The  husband  sleeps  apart  from  his  wife,  and  none  of  the  women  of 
the  family,  who  may  be  ceremonially  impure,  walk  about  the  house, 
or  talk  loud.  Morning,  noon,  and  dusk,  the  women  seated  on 
swinging  cots,  sing  songs  in  praise  of  the  small-pox  goddess,  and 
the  whole  care  of  the  household  is  centered  in  the  child.  If  a 
stranger  comes  into  the  house,  he  has  to  sprinkle  cow's  urine  on 
his  feet  with  a  lime-tree  twig,  and  speak  to  the  child  kindly  and 
reverently  as  though  addressing  the  goddess.  On  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day  after  the  lymph  took,  a  girl  is  sent  round  to  ask 
female  relations  and  friends,  and  a  written  invitation  is  sent  to  men 


^  These  nose-rings  and  anklets  are  worn  till  the  thread-girding  time.  Th^  are 
then  taken  off  and  given  in  charity. 

^  Brdhman  vaccinators  are  most  popular.  They  are  paid  2«.  to  4«.  In  some 
families  children  are  not  vaccinated,  the  parents  waiting  till  they  are  attacked  W  the 
small-pox.  Then  ceremonies  like  the  above  are  performed,  and  in  addition,  mndn 
male  or  female  devil-dancers  are  called  in. 
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to  be  present  at  tbe  asH-mbbing  or  vibhii.  Abont  ten  in  the 
morning,  in  front  of  tbe  water-pot^  a  sqaare  is  traced  with  powdered 
quarts,  and  in  it  figures  of  men,  animals,  hoases,  and  fmit-laden  trees 
are  drawn.  In  the  sqaare  a  low  stool  is  placed  and  in  front  of  the 
stool  two  silver  plates  are  laid,  one  yrith  scented  powder  or  aidr, 
tbe  other  with  cowdong-ashes  or  vibhut.  Lighted  metal  and  glass 
lamps  and  bnrning  frankincense-sticks  are  mounted  on  brass  and 
silver  stands.  From  fonr  in  the  afternoon  women  begin  to  come, 
bringing  trays  of  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The  mother, 
dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of  white,  comes  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  seating  it  on  the  low  stool,  humbly,  as  if  addressing  the  goddess, 
asks  it  to  accept  the  offerings.  Then  rubbing  the  ashes  and  the 
scented  powder  on  the  sores,  she  again  begs  the  child  to  accept 
the  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  other  offerings.  Then  the  salvers  are 
emptied,  a  little  of  each  article  being  left  in  each  salver,  sugar-cakes 
are  handed,  and  the  women  go  home.  About  eight  in  the  evenins^ 
men  begin  to  drop  in,  and  after  fruit  and  a  cup  or  two  of  spiced 
milk  served  in  English  dishes  and  on  tables,  sugar-cakes  are  handed 
and  they  leave.  A  fortnight  after  the  vaccination  day,  the 
nearest  relations  are  called,  and  at  noon,  with  music  playing,  the 
child  and  its  parents  relations  and  friends  go  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Shitalddevi.  Here  the  mother  pouring  pot  after  pot  of  cold 
water  upon  the  image's  head,  sits  with  her  husband  and  child  before 
the  image,  the  priest  murmurs  verses,  and  the  mother  throws  rice, 
flowers,  and  reapowder  on  the  goddess  and  bows  low.  They  then  fill 
the  laps  of  married  women  and  giving  them  pieces  of  watermelons 

to  back  to  the  child's  house.  Here  they  are  served  with  a  rich 
inner,  with  a  dish  of  spiced  milk,  and  leave  after  throwing  water 
from  the  water-pot  into  a  well.  In  the  evening  a  rich  dinner  is 
given  to  the  men.  After  this,  lest  other  children  should  be 
attacked  with  small-poz,  no  songs  are  sung  in  praise  of  the  goddess. 

When  a  child  begins  to  cut  its  first  tooth,  it  is  dressed  in  trousers 
cap  and  shoes,  and  loaded  with  ornaments,  and,  accompanied  by 
servants,  is  sent  to  the  houses  of  relations,  with  either  silver  or  brass 
cups  and  sweetmeats.  At  each  house  the  servant  puts  a  little 
sugared  gram  into  a  cup,  goes  in,  and  lays  it  before  a  married  woman. 
Then  the  women  gather  round  the  child,  smiling,  and  touching  its 
cheeks.  In  this  way  the  child  goes  from  house  to  house  till  about 
seven  or  eight  at  night  it  is  taken  home.  Only  the  well-to-do  keep 
this  custom. 

For  the  hair-cutting  the  boy  is  made  to  sit  either  on  his  father's 
lap  or  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  a  new  handkerchief  is  spread 
over  his  knees,  and  sometimes  a  silver  water-cup  is  set  beside 
him.  Tbe  barber  shaves  the  boy's  head,  leaving  two  tufts  of  hair, 
a  top-knot  and  a  forelock.  When  the  shaving  is  over,  the  women 
of  the  feunily,  as  the  barber's  perquisite,  let  sugar-balls  roll  down 
the  boy's  head  into  the  handkerchief,  and  the  barber  is  given 
one  ropee,  eight  pounds  of  rice,  a  cocoanut,  betelnut  and  leaves, 
the  handkerchief,  and  the  silver  cup.  The  forelock  is  from  time  to 
time  oat  and  kept  short  and  the  top-knot  is  allowed  to  grow  into  a 
long  lock  or  shendi. 
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In  well-to-do  families  on  their  birthdays,  boys  are  generally 
given  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  ornaments ;  relations  and  friends 
are  treated  to  a  cup  of  spiced  milk,  and  singing  and  dancing  go  on 
the  whole  night.  The  birthday  is  kept  sometimes  till  the  child  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  thready  sometimes  till  he  is  marriedj  and 
sometimes  till  he  is  a  father. 

A  boy's  munj  or  thread-girding  may  take  place  at  any  time  between 
four  and  ten.     The  parents  ask  the  astrologer  who  sees  the  boy^s 
horoscope,  calculates^  and  fixes  the  day.     On  some  lucky  day  about 
a  week  before  the  ceremony,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turmeric,  of 
redpowder,  of  coriander  seed,  of  molasses^  and  of  thread  are  brought 
from  the  mal'ket  and  laid  before  the  family  gods.     Two  or  three 
days  after,  from  the  house  of  the  boy's  father,  a  party  of  boys  and 
girls  with  music  go  to  ask  the  people  of  their  caste  to  the  ceremony. 
A  booth  or  porch  is  built  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  chief  women  of 
the  family  go   to  ask  their  kinswomen  both  for  the  thread-girding 
and  for  the  dinner,  begging  the  mother  of  one  of  the  sons-in-law  to 
send  her  son  for  the  gourd-cutting.     On  the  same  day  the  head  of 
the   family  asks  men  relations  and  friends  by  letter.     Next  day  the 
boy  is  rubbed  with  tormeric  and  the  same  rites  are  gone  th^ngh 
as  before  a  marriage.     About  three  in  the  afternoon,  such  of  the 
guests  as  are  married  women  are  served  with  a  rich  dinner.     At 
the  head  of  the  row  of  guests  sit  the  boy  and  his  mother  in  a  square 
spa^e  traced  with  white   powder  on  the  threshold  of  the  room. 
Before  they  begin  to  eat,  a  morsel  from  the  plate  of  each  guest  is 
set  before  the  boy  and  his  mother  and  tasted.     The  mother  is  then 
served  on  a  separate  plate  close  by  the  boy.     In  the  back  yard  of 
the  house  an  altar  is  built,  the  same  as  the  marriage  altar  except 
that  it  is  measured  by  the  boy's  and  not  by  the  girFs  arm.     The 
same  night  male  guests  are  entertained  at  dinner,  musicians  oome, 
and  a  store  of  earthen  pots  is  laid  in.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
thread-girding  day  lines  are  drawn  in  the  booth  and  two  low  stools 
are  set  within  the  Unes.     The  boy  and  his  mother  sit  on  the  stools  and 
with  songs  and  music  are  bathed  by  a  band  of  young  married  girls. 
After  they  are  bathed  lighted  lamps  are  waved  round  them  and  they  go 
into  the  house.     On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  lines  are  drawn  and 
the  boy  is  seated  on  a  low  stool.     The  boy's  mother's  brother  and 
his  father's  sister  come  to  him.     The  mother's  brother  puts  a  gold 
ring  on  the  boy's  right  little  finger  and  with  a  pair  of  silver  scissors 
cuts  some  hair  ofi  his  forelock,  and  the  aunt  catches  the  hair  in  a  silver 
cup  filled  with  milk.     The  barber  sits  in  front  of  the  boy  and  shaves 
his   head   except    his    top-knot.    When  the  shavinc^  is  over,  tihe 
women  of  the  family  roll  sugar-balls  and  silver  coins  down  the  boy's 
head  into  a  handkerchief  spread  over  his  knees.    These  are  given  to 
the  barber,  and  also  a  new  turban  or  a  handkerchief,  rice,  betel,  and 
a  cocoanut.     The  boy  is  a  second  time  bathed  in  the  booth,  nibbed 
dry,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  his  &c^     Then  his  maternal 
uncle,  covering  him  with  a  white  sheet,  carries  him  in  his  arms  to 
the  veranda.     Here  again  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  his  face 
and  he  is  carried  into  the  room  where  the  goddesses  have  been 
worshipped.    After  a  short  time  the  boy  eats  from  the  same  plate 
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as  his  mother  along  with  eight  boys  who  wear  the  sacred  thread  but      Otaptsr  IIL 
are  not  married.     When  the  meal  is  over,  presents  are  made' to       PoDiSiian. 
the  eight   companions^  and  the  boy  is  washed  and  taken  to  the 
room  where  the  goddesses  have  been  worshipped,   decked  with  Wbiteks. 

ornaments,  and  led  to  the  altar  on  one  side  of  which  his  father  sits  ^^''^^  PRABBxm* 
with  his  face  to  the  east.  The  guests  begin  to  come  and  either  sit  Thread-girding^ 
in  the  hall  or  stand  near  the  altar.  The  boy  stands  opposite  hifi 
father  on  a  heap  of  aboat  eight  pounds  of  rice  facing  him.  An 
imbleached  cloth  marked  with  red  lines  is  held  between  them,  and, 
till  the  lucky  moment  comes,  the  astrologer,  the  family  priest,  and 
other  Br^hmans  repeat  texts.  The  boy  s  sister  stands  by  with  a 
li^^ted  rioe-flonr  lamp  in  a  metal  plate,  and  relations  and  others 
gather  round  the  boy,  and  at  the  end  of  each  verse  keep  silently 
throwing  a  few  grains  of  rice  over  him.  At  the  lucky  moment  the 
priest  stops  chanting  and  the  doth  is  pulled  to  the  north,  a  bugle 
soonds,  and  at  the  signal  musicians  raise  a  blast  of  music  and  the 
gaests  clap  their  hands.  A  piece  of  silk  cloth  fastened  to  hia  waist- 
band is  passed  between  the  boy's  thighs  and  tucked  into  the  waist- 
band behind,  the  sacred  thread  is  put  over  his  left  shoulder  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  right  side,  and  a  string  of  munj  grass  Saccharam  munja, 
together  with  a  piece  of  deer  hide  is  bound  round  his  middle.  The 
hoy  is  now  readv  to  hear  the  G&yatri  mantra  or  holy  text.  He 
bows  to  his  fatner,  is  seated  on  his  father's  right  knee,  and,  in 
an  undertone,  the  words  of  the  hymn  are  whispered  in  his  right  ear. 
Lest  the  words  should  be  overheard  by  a  woman  or  by  a  man  of  low 
caste,  a  shawl  is  thrown  over  the  father's  head  and  the  guests  talk 
togeUier  loudly  or  repeat  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  gods.  After 
this  kinspeople  and  friends  present  the  boy  with  gold,  pearl,  or 
diamond  rings,  or  money.  The  family  priest  takes  away  the  rice 
heap  and  kindles  the  sacred  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  altar.  The 
observance  ought  to  last  five  days,  the  sacred  fire  being  kept  alight 
and  the  boy  touching  no  one.  But  as  few  families  can  afford  to  spend 
five  idle  days,  the  fire  is  usually  put  out  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day.  In  the  afternoon  the  mother  of  the  boy,  with  a  number  of 
kinswomen  and  friends,  goes  with  music  to  her  parents'  house. 
She  receives  clothes  and  other  presents,  and  leaves  after  sngar-cakes 
and  cocoanuts  have  been  handed  round.^  On  the  mother's  retam 
comes  the  begging  ceremony.  The  boy  stands  near  the  altar  with 
^  beggar's  wsJlet  round  his  shoalder  and  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
begs,  and  each  man  and  woman  gives  him  a  sugar-ball  and  a  silver 
or  copper  coin.  After  this  the  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  are 
served  separately  with  a  rich  dinner.  About  eight  or  nine  at  night 
the  boy  starts  on  a  pilgrimage  nominally  to  Benares,  but  in  practice 
to  his  mother's  father's  house.  When  he  is  gone  the  guests  sit  in 
the  receiving  hall,  and  about  ten  form  a  procession  and  with  musio 
follow  the  boy  to  his  grandfather's. 

^  On  their  arrival  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  high  carpeted  stool,  and 
his  matemfd  uncle  dresses  him  in  a  rich  suit  of  clothes.    Sugar-cakes 

^  Tke  prawntt  are :  Silver  or  brass  plates,  ladles,  caps,  looking  glasses,  silver  brow* 
narks,  cops  for  sandal  powder,  a  gola  or  cotton  saorea  thread,  a  low  wooden  stool^ 
»  nik  waiatcloth,  and  a  mpee  in  cash,  the  whole  worth  8f  .  to  £6, 
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and  cocoannts  are  served  and  the  party  retnrns  with  the  boy  to  hia 
father^s.  Then  the  guests  take  their  leave  after  a  parting  cnp  or  two 
of  spiced  milk  and  some  betelnut  and  sugar.  At  night  the  guardian 
deities  of  the  thread-girding  are  bowed  out,  and  the  next  day  the 
boy  is  rubbed  with  rice  flour  and  goes  back  to  his  every-day  duties. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  guests  have  gone  special  sweet  dishes  are 
cooked  and  five  to  a  hundred  Br^hmans  are  fed.  While  taking 
their  dinner  the  Br^hmans  by  turn  repeat  hymns,  joining  in  a 
chorus  at  the  end  of  each  hymn.  When  dinner  is  over,  betelnat 
and  leaves  are  served,  and,  except  the  family  priest  and  one  or  two 
learned  Br^hmans  who  are  paid  one  to  two  shillings,  each  is  given 
l^d,  to  ^d.  (1-2  as.)  After  distributing  these  gifts  the  host  stands 
with  his  turban  on  his  head  and  his  shawl  in  his  open  hands  before 
the  seated  Br^hmans,  who  repeat  the  usual  blessing  for  the  gain  of 
money,  corn,  cattle,  children,  and  long  life,  and  at  the  end  throw 
grains  of  rice  over  the  host^s  head  and  into  the  shawl  held  in  his 
hands. 

A  few  hours  before  death  the  family  priest  brings  in  a  cow  with  her 
calf,  marks  the  cow^s  forehead  with  red  and  salutes  it  by  bowing 
and  raising  his  joined  hands.  The  eldest  son  or  other  near  kinsman 
of  the  dying  man  pours  into  the  dying  mouth  a  ladleful  of  water 
in  which  the  end  of  the  cow's  tail  is  dipped.  The  priest  is  given  10*. 
to  £1  109.  (Rs.  5-15)  as  the  price  of  the  cow,  and  a  learned  Brahman 
is  called  to  read  the  sacred  books  or  Gita.^  In  the  name  of  the 
dying  man  rice  pulse  and  money  are  given  to  Brdhmans  and  other 
beggars,  and  a  spot  in  the  women's  hall  is  strewn  with  sacred  grass 
and  sweet  basil  leaves.  On  the  grass  and  leaves  the  dying  is  laid  thd 
feet  towards  the  outer  door,  and  a  few  drops  of  Ganges  water,  a  leaf 
of  sweet  basil,  and  a  particle  of  gold  are  put  in  the  moutL  The  name 
of  the  god  Rdm  is  called  aloud  in  the  dying  man's  right  ear  and  he  is 
asked  to  repeat  it.  The  eldest  son  sits  on  the  ground  and  taking 
the  dying  man's  head  on  his  knee,  comforts  him  till  he  draws  his  last 
breath,  promising  to  care  for  the  widow  and  children.  The  body  is 
covered  with  a  sheet,  and  the  women  sit  round  weeping  and  wailing. 
The  men  go  out  and  sit  bareheaded  on  the  veranda,  and  servants 
start  to  tell  relations  of  the  death.  About  £2  is  handed  to  friends, 
who  go  to  the  market  and  bring  what  is  wanted  for  the  funeral.' 
When  they  come  back,  they  busy  themselves  in  making  the  body 


^  No  cow  Ib  given  in  the  case  of  children. 

'  Things  wanted  for  a  funeral  are  always  brongfat  from  the  market ;  they  are  never 
taken  from  the  house.  The  details  are  :  For  a  woman's  funeral,  two  bamboo  poleB, 
two  split  bamboos,  20  yards  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  coir  rope,  date  matting,  basil  leaves, 
a  flovier  wreath,  1  large  and  5  small  earthen  pots,  sandalwood,  1200  cowdang 
cakes,  clarified  butter,  six  large  wooden  posts,  1  to  11  hhandu  of  wood,  dfy  palm 
leaves,  tobacco  and  country  cigars,  parched  grain,  a  coooanut,  matches,  two  copper 
coins,  one  winnowins  fan,  a  dish  and  a  copper  pert,  wheat  flour,  pounded  tnrmerie» 
red  and  scented  powder,  camphor,  plantain  kaf,  white  ola^,  dried  clay,  myrabolaiifl. 
sesamum,  rice,  oetelnut  and  tobacco,  lime,  ^y^  plantams,  one  coooannt^  a  amaU 
looking  glass,  a  comb,  a  small  wooden  box,  bangles,  wheat,  and  beteL 

For  a  man  the  details  are  the  same  as  for  a  woman,  except  that  plantains  and  6Qier 
fruits  are  not  wanted,  and  that  about  ten  yards  less  of  dotn  is  uaed  in  tiie  shroad. 
If  a  child's  body  is  burned,  its  funeral  costs  about  Bs.  3-5^.  Of  this  4  atmas  go  in 
cloth,  I  anna  in  cowdung  cakes,  1  anna  for  a  clay  pot,  and  about  Rs.  %  in  firewood* 
To  bury  a  child  costs  abeut  Bs.  IJ,  Bs.  1^  for  digging  the  grave  and  4  cmnas  for  salt. 
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leady.  Oatside  of  the  house  the  chief  motimef  and  his  brotheri 
if  he  has  brothers^  are  bathed  one  after  the  other^  and  their 
mustaches  and  except  the  top-knots  their  heads  are  shaved  and  their 
nails  pared.  The  chief  mourner  is  dressed  in  a  new  waistcloth,  and 
a  shooldercloth  is  twined  with  his  sacred  thread.  Near  the  feet 
of  the  body  rice  is  cooked,  made  into  balls,  and  laid  at  its  feet, 
and  then  ta^en  and  placed  on  the  bier  near  the  head.^  The  nearest 
maTe  relations  followed  by  the  women  carry  the  body  through  the 
mam  door  and  lay  it  on  the  house  steps  on  a  small  plank,  the  head 
resting  on  the  steps.  Bound  the  head  the  women  sit  weeping,  the 
men  standing  at  sotne  distance.  A  second  rice  ball  is  laid  near 
the  feet  and  the  third  is  placed  on  the  bier.  A  pot  of  cold  water  is 
brought  £rom  the  well  and  poured  over  the  body,  which  is  hidden 
whUe  it  is  being  dressed.  Elderly  women  dress  a  woman's  body 
in  a  full  suit  of  new  every -day  clothes.^  If  the  dead  woman 
leaves  a  husband,  her  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  a 
lighted  hanging  brass  lamp  is  waved  round  her  &ce,  and  without 
putting  it  out  is  thrown  on  one  side  upside  down.  £ach  married 
woman  present  takes  a  little  redpowder  from  the  dead  brow  and 
rubs  it  on  her  own  brow,  praying  that  like  her  she  may  die  before 
her  husband  dies.  A  man's  body,  except  the  waistband,  is  left  bare, 
yellow  powder  is  rubbed  on  the  brow,  garlands  of  sweet  basil  leaves 
are  thrown  round  the  neck,  and  he  is  laid  on  the  bier  and  covered 
with  a  sheet.  If  he  leaves  a  widow  of  more  than  fifteen,  old  widows 
lead  her  into  a  room,  her  bodice  is  stripped,  her  glass  bangles  are 
broken  on  her  wrists,  her  lucky  necklace  of  black  beads  is  torn  from 
her  neck,  and  her  head  is  shaved.  The  hair,  the  broken  bangles, 
and  the  lucky  string  of  black  beads  are  rolled  in  her  bodice  and 
laid  near  the  head  of  the  dead. 

The  bier  is  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  nearest  male 
relations,  and  is  carried  out  feet  first  close  after  the  chief  mourner 
who  walks  with  an  earthen  pot  of  burning  cowdung  cakes 
hanging  from  his  hand  in  a  three-cornered  bamboo  sling.  With  the 
chief  mourner  walk  two  other  men,  one  holding  a  metal  pot  with 
the  rice  which  was  cooked  near  the  feet  of  the  body,  and  the  other 
^  bamboo  winnowing  fan  with  parched  pulse  and  small  bits  of 
cocoa-kernel,  which,  as  he  walks,  he  throws  before  him  to  please  the 
evil  spirits.  Of  the  men  who  have  come  to  the  house  some  follow 
bareheaded,  saying  R^m  B4rm  in  a  low  tone ;  the  rest  go  to  their 
homes.  The  body  is  carried  at  a  slow  pace,  the  chief  mourner 
keeping  dose  in  front  that  no  one  may  pass  between  the  fire  and 
the  body.  No  woman  goes  to  the  burning  ground  The  friends 
take  the  women  and  uie  children  and  bathe  them,  get  the  floor 
where  the  body  was  laid,  the  veranda,  and,  which  is  never  done 
at  any   other   time,   the   house   steps   washed   with   water    and 
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^  The  bier  ii  made  of  two  sotid  bamboos  in  the  shape  of  a  ladder,  strongly  bound 
vith  a  ooir  string.  On  the  ladder  is  laid  a  piece  of  date  matting  covered  with  a  white 
•heet 

'  A  widow's  body  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  her  brow  is  nibbed  with  white 
powder  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  covered  with  the  winding  sheet.  A  married 
voman^  body  is  not  oovered  with  a  winding  sheet  A  man's  hoSy  is  covered,  except 
the  face.  • 
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cowdung,  arrange  for  the  mourner's  dinner,  and  go  home.  On  nearing 
the  burning  ground  a  small  stone  called  ashma  or  the  soul  is  picked 
up.  To  this  stone  as  a  type  of  the  dead  funeral  cakes  and  offerings 
are  made.  Further  on^  the  litter  is  lowered,  a  ball  of  rice  and  a 
copper  coin  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and,  without  looking  back,  the 
bearers  change  places,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  carry  the  bier  in 
their  hands. 

At  the  burning  ground,  where  the  pile  is  to  be  raised,  a  small 
hole  is  made,  and  filled  with  water  and  in  the  hole  blades  of  sacred 
grass  and  sesamum  seed  are  laid.  From  the  earthen  pot  fire  is 
dropped  on  the  ground,  and,  while  the  priest  says  texts,  the  chief 
mourner  kindles  the  holy  fire.  When  the  pile  is  ready,  the  chief 
mourner  draws  three  lines  on  the  ground  with  a  piece  of  firewood, 
and  from  the  hole  sprinkles  water  on  the  pile.  The  bearers  poor 
water  on  the  body,  lift  the  litter  three  times,  touch  the  pile,  and  lay 
the  body  on  it  with  the  head  to  the  south.  From  a  small  8ti(^ 
butter  is  dropped  into  the  mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears.  Five 
small  unbaked  wheaten  balls  are  laid,  on  the  mouth,  on  each 
shoulder,  on  the  brow,  on  the  navel,  and  on  the  breast,  and,  if  a 
person  has  died  on  an  unlucky  day,  rice-flour  figures  of  men  are 
laid  beside  it.  When  this  is  done,  each  man  lays  on  the  breast  a 
small  piece  of  sandalwood.  The  chief  mourner,  taking  a  little 
water  and  few  blades  of  sacred  grass,  walks  round  the  pile. 
Layers  of  cakes  are  heaped  over  the  body,  and  it  is  made 
ready  for  burning.  The  bier  is  turned  upside  down,  thrown  on  one 
side,  and  taken  to  pieces.  The  winding  sheet  is  carried  off  by  some 
Mh^r,  the  date  mat  is  destroyed,  and  the  bamboo  poles  are  kept 
for  stirring  the  fire.  The  chief  mourner  is  called,  a  brand  is  pat 
in  his  hand,  and,  going  thrice  round  the  pile  with  his  right  hand 
towards  it,  shifts  his  sacred  thread  to  his  right  shoulder,  andj 
looking  towards  the  north,  applies  the  brand  near  the  feet.  He 
fans  the  fire  with  the  hem  of  the  shouldercloth  which  is  twined 
with  his  sacred  thread.  Except  a  few  who  know  how  to  bum  the 
pile,  the  rest  with  the  chief  mourner  sit  some  way  off.  When  the 
fire  bursts  into  flames,  and  the  body  begins  to  bum,  the  par^ 
withdraw  still  further,  and,  till  the  burning  is  over,  talk,  laugh,  joke, 
smoke,  a  few  even  chewing  betel.^  When  the  skull  bursts,  which 
is  known  as  kapdl  moTcsh  or  the  skull-freeing  the  chief  moumergoea 
near  the  pyre,  and  throws  cocoa-milk  over  it  to  cool  the  body.  When 
all  is  burnt  and  it  is  time  to  put  out  the  fire,  the  chief  mourner^ 
carrying  on  his  right  shoulder  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  and 
starting  from  the  west  side  with  his  left  shoulder  towards  the  pyre, 
begins  to  walk  round  it.  When  he  comes  to  the  south  near  where 
the  head  lay,  one  of  the  relations  makes  a  small  hole  in  the  earthen 
pot  with  the  life-stone  or  ashma,  and  as  the  chief  monrner  goes  round 
the  water  trickles  through  the  hole.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ronndj 
on  coming  back  to  the  south,  a  second  hole  is  made  with  the  stone 


^  Daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  chewinff  of  betelnnt  and  leaves  at  th« 
burning  sround  has  oome  into  fashion.  A  few  young  Frabhus  even  go  so  far  aa  ta 
drink  sodiawater  and  lemonade. 
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and  a  second  Btream  rtms  ont.    At  the  end  of  the  second  round  a      Chapter  Il£ 
third  hole  is  made^  and  after  making  a  third  tarn,  at  the  south  end        Population* 
he  tarns  bis  back  to  the  pyre  and  drops  the  jar  from  his  shoulder  so 
that  the  jar  dashes  on  the  ground  and  the  water  spills  over  the  ashes.  BraERS. 

The  chief  mourner  strikes  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  right  hand   ^^'  ^jdm^^^' 
and  cries  aloud.    After  this,  the  rest  of  the  party  pour  on  the  fire  ^^««»»» 

pot  upon  pot  of  water^  and  the  ashes  are  carried  away  and  thrown 
mto  a  river.^ 

A  three-cornered  earthen  mound  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  burnt.  On  the  moand  cowdung  and  water 
are  sprinkled,  sacred  grass  is  strewn,  and  on  the  grass  are  set  five 
earthen  pots  full  of  water,  a  few  bits  of  sacred  grass,  sesamum 
seed,  rice  rolled  into  balls  and  mixed  with  sesamum  seed  and 
barley,  wheat  cakes  and  butter,  a  thread  from  the  chief  mourner's  -j 

waistcloth,  a  few  flowers,  sprigs  of  sweet  basil,  and  small  yellow 
flags.  The  chief  mourner  lights  camphor  and  burns  frankincense 
before  the  balls,  and  asks  the  dead  to  accept  the  offering.  Then,  one 
after  the  other,  the  mourners  shift  the  sacred  thread  to  the  right 
shoulder,  and  thrice  offer  water  to  the  soul-stone  saying :  '  Since 
by  burning  you  are  heated  and  that  the  heat  may  cool  we  offer  thee, 
naming  the  deceased  and  his  &unily,  water.  May  this  offering 
reach  you.' 

Then  the  party  start  for  the  house  of  mourning,  the^  chief 
mourner  going  first,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  soul-stone  in  a  xpetal 
vessel  wrapped  in  fragments  of  the  shroud.  When  the  mourners 
return  the  women  in  tihe  house  again  barst  into  weeping.  The  chief 
mourner  is  bathed  on  the  front  steps  of  the  house,  and  the  others 
wash  their  hands  feet  and  mouths  and  go  inside.  Then  the 
relations  quiet  and  comfort  the  women,  and  make  the  mourners  take 
food.  After  the  mourners  have  begun  to  eat,  the  friends  bow  to  the 
lamp  which  is  kept  burning  on  the  spot  where  life  left  the  dead,  and 
return  to  their  homes. 

Eor  ten  days  the  spirit  remains  seated  on  the  eaves  of  the  house 
where  it  left  the  body.  At  sunset,  that  the  spirit  may  bathe  and 
drink,  two  plantain-leaf  cups  are  placed  on  the  eaves,  one  full  of 
milk  the  other  full  of  water.  During  the  ten  days  when  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  still  rests  on  the  house-top  the  mourners  are  bound  by 
strict  rules.  Except  to  worship  at  the  burning  ground  the  chief 
mourner  does  not  leave  the  house  for  thirteen  days  after  the  funeral. 
The  members  of  the  family  eat  no  animal  food,  nor  any  food  or 
drink  in  which  sugar  is  mixed.  Leaves  are  used  instead  of  metal 
plates.  They  neither  buy  nor  cook,  eating  only  fish,  herbs,  and 
things  sent  them  by  their  relations  and  friends,  and  cooked  by  some 
one  who  stays  with  them  to  comfort  them.  They  neither  worship 
their  family  gods,  nor  say  their  prayers ;  and  husbands  sleep  away 
from  their  wives,  on  blankets  or  mats,  or  on  the  bare  groand.  On 
the  second  day  after  the  death,  at  the  burning  ground  the  chief 

^  At  Mme  rich  fnnenli  the  body  is  ooyered  with  %  Kiahmir  diAwl,  tandalwood 
i«  mixod  with  other  fii«wood,.  and  the  fixe  is  qaeoohed  with  milk  instead  of  with 
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Chapter  III,      moamer  cooks  or  hires  a  Brdhman  to  cook  rice-balls  and  wlieat 
PODUlatioiL        cakes^  offering  them  as  he  offered  them  on  the   first  day  that  the 

dead  may  gain  a  new  body.     On  the   first  day  the  dead  gains  his 

WEITBB8.  head,  on  the   second  day  his  ears  eyes  and  nose,  on  the  third  hia 

P^TANM  PRABHU8.   hands  broast  and  neck,  on  the  fourth  his  middle  parts,  on  the  fifth 

.Death,  }^g  iQgg  aQ^  f^^^  on  the  sixth  his  vitals,  on  the  seventh  his  bones 

AjUT  Death.         marrow  veins  and  arteries,   on  the  eighth  his  nails  hair  and  teethj 

on  the  ninth  all  remaining  limbs  and  organs  and  hia  manly 
strength,  and  on  the  tenth  he  begins  to  hanger  and  thirst  for  the 
renewed  body.  On  this  day  the  lamp,  which  has  been  kept 
lighted  in  the  house  since  the  mourners  came  back  from  the 
burning  ground,  is  upset,  the  lighted  wick  is  pulled  in  from  below, 
and  the  wick  is  taken  to  the  burning  ground  for  the  tenth 
day's  ceremony.  As  the  light  goes  out  the  soul  of  the  dead  leaves 
the  house  and  the  women  raise  a  cry  of  sorrow.  On  reaching  the 
burning  ground,  the  chief  mourner  makes  a  three-cornered  mound 
of  earth,  and  sprinkles  cowdung  and  water  on  it  He  strews 
turmeric  powder,  sets  five  earthen  pots  on  five  blades  of  sacred 
grass,  three  in  one  line  and  two  at  right  angles.  He  fills  these  five 
pots  with  water,  throws  in  a  few  grains  of  sesamum,  and  over  their 
mouths  lays  a  wheaten  cake  and  a  rice-ball.  He  plants  small 
yellow  flags  in  the  ground,  and,  setting  up  the  soul-stone,  strews 
flowers  before  it,  and  waving  burning  frankincense  and  lighted 
lamps  prays  the  dead  to  accept  the  offering.  If  a  crow  comes  and 
takes  the  right-side  ball  the  dead  died  happy.  If  no  crow  comes 
the  dead  had  some  trouble  on  his  mind.  With  much  bowing  he  is 
told  not  to  fret,  his  family  and  goods  will  be  cared  for,  or  if  the 
ceremony  was  not  rightly  done  the  fault  will  be  mended.  In  spite 
of  these  appeals,  if  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  crow  will  not  take 
the  rice,  the  chief  mourner  touches  the  ball  with  a  blade  of  sacred 
grass.  He  then  takes  the  soul-stone  and  rubbing  it  with  aesaannm 
oil  to  quench  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  dead,  he  ofiers  it  a  rice 
ball  and  water,  and  standing  with  it  near  water,  facing  the  east^ 
throws  it  over  his  shoulder  into  the  water.  This  ends  the  tenth 
day  ceremony.  During  these  ten  days  friends  and  relations  grieve 
with  the  mourners  staying  with  them  daily  till  dusk.  On  the 
eleventh  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  some  charii^-house  or 
dharmshdla  to  perform  the  shrdddh  or  memorial  service.  In 
performing  the  ehrdddh  the  chief  mourner^  smears  a  plot  of  ground 
with  cowdung  and  water,  and  placing  a  few  blades  of  the  sacred 
darhha  grass  on  one  side,  sits  on  them,  and  draws  rings  of  sacred 
grass  on  the  ring-fingers  of  both  his  hands.  He  sets  before  him  a 
lighted  metal  lamp,  a  water-pot,  a  cup,  a  ladle,  and  a  platter  filled 
with  flowers,  grain,  spices,  and  other  articles.^  He  dips  a  sweet 
basil  leaf  in  the  water-cup,  and  sprinkles  water  from  it  overhimsdf 
and  the  articles  of  worship.    For  the  gods  he  sets  tw^o  blades  of 

1  The  chief  mourner  is  the  eldest  or  the  only  son.  If  there  ia  do  son  there  is  no 
yearly  shrdddh. 

>  The  details  are  :  Flowers,  sweet  basil  leaves,  sacred  gran,  barley,  losainnni,  lioe, 
batter,  cords,  milk,  sugar,  scented  powder,  iranViacensa,  ootton  wieks  dipped  ia 
batter,  betel,  plantains,  and  copper  aod  silyer  coins. 
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SBored  grass  on  two  spots  in  front  of  him  and  a  little  to  the  right ;       Chapter  IIL 

he  than  shifts^  his  sacred  thread  to  his  right  shoalder  and  lays  on        Ponnlatiaiu 

hiBleft  six  blades,  three  for  paternal  and  three  for  maternal  ancestors^ 

praying  both  the  gods  and  the  ancestors  to  come  and  sit  on  the  Wbitsbs, 

grass.  He  spreads  sacred  grass  in  front  of  the  spots  where  the  gods    P-^^^^^^  P&absub. 

and  the  forefathers  are  seated,  and  sets  leaf-cups  on  them,    svom  J>Mih- 

another  leaf*cap  he  sprinkles  water  on  the  cups  from  the  point  of         Aft^rDeaHk. 

a  sacred  grass  leaf.    He  lays  sacred  g^ass  on  the  rims  of  the  cups, 

partly  fills  them  with  water,  putting  barley  in  the  gods^  cups  and 

sesamum  in  the  forefather's  cups,  and  lays  betel,  plantains,  and  copper 

coins  before  them.     One  after  another  the  cups  are  taken  up,  smelt^ 

and  laid  down.     The  sacred  grssB  that  lay  on  the  rim  of  the  cups  is 

laid  on  the  priest's  right  palm,  and  the  sacred  grass  that  was  under 

the  cups  is  held  by  the  mourner  in  his  own  hand,  and  from  it  he 

pours  water  from  the  cups  on  the  priest's  hand.     He  piles  the  cups 

m  three  sets.     Then  his  cook  or  some  other  elderly  woman  hands 

him  a  pound  of  freshly  cooked  rice.    In  the  rice  he  mixes  a  little 

butter  and  barley  and  a  few  sweet  basil  leayes,  rolls  them  into  balls^ 

and  lays  them  on  a  bed  of  sacred  grass.     Oyer  the  balls  he  sprinkles 

waterj  flowers,  sweet  basil  leaves,  and  scented  powder,  and  lays  on 

the  top  a  thread  from  his  waistcloth,  and  offers  the  balls  cooked 

rice,  vegetables,  cakes,  sweet  milk,  bete],  a  cocoanut,  and  copper  and 

silver  coins,  waves  lighted  cotton  wicks  and  camphor,  and  makes  a 

low  bow.     He  takes  the  middle  ball  and  smells  it  in  the  hope  that  it 

may  lead  to  the  blessing  of  a  son.   He  pays  the  priest  Is.  to  4«.  (8  o^.- 

B8.2)  and  the  priest  retires.  The  chief  mourner  gathers  the  ojBferings, 

gives  them  to  a  cow,  and  closes  the  ceremony  setting  on  the  house<- 

top  a  leaf-plate  filled  with  several  dishes.     On  the  evening  of  the 

twelfth  day   the  chief  mourner    is    brought    home    by  relations 

and  friends.     When  he  reaches  home  he  washes  his  hands  and  feet, 

andj  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda,   with  joined  hands, 

dismisses  the  company  with  low  repeated  bows.     On  the  morning 

of  the  thirteenth  day,  to  purify  the  spot  on  which  the  deceased  died, 

it  is  made  clean,  a  mound  is  raised  over  it,  and  a  sacred  fire  is 

kindled.     To  raise  the  spirit  of  the  dead  from  this  world  where  it 

would  roam  with  demons  and  evil  spirits  to  a  place  among  the 

shades    of    the  guardian   dead,   the  ahrdddh    ceremony  is    again 

performed.     When  the  second  shrdddh  is  over  part  of  the  deceased's 

property  is  given  to  Brdhmans.^      If  the  dead  was  a  man,  his  clothes, 

DOdding  and  cot^  snuff-box,  walking  stick,  and  sacred  books  are 

given ;  if  the  dead  was  a  married  woman  her  wearing  apparel, 

ornaments,  combs,  lucky  necklaces,  and  redpowder  boxes  are  given 

to  married  Br&hman  women  whose  feet  are  washed  with  cocoanut 

water.   A  certain  tmcleanness  or  dishonour  attaches  to  the  Br&hmans 

who  take  these  presents.    In  return  the  priest  gives  the  mourner  a 

little  sugar  to  eat.    Then,  laying  a  little  of  each  dish  on  the  eaves 


I  During  thie  ihrddtA  the  moamer  hta  to  shift  hit  saered  thread  to  hi«  right 
ihooldar  when  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  to  hia  left  when  offering  to  the 
gods.  When  offering  to  the  spirit  of  an  aaoetic  or  addhu  the  thread  ia  hung  roond 
ma  na^  like  a  chain* 
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Chapter  IIL      to  feed  tlie  crows,  the  guests  and  the  chief  mourner  dine  together, 

P  TiT"tiftii.        *^®  guests  now  and  then  asking  the  chief  mourner  to  taste   the 

^  dishes  prepared  with  sugar.     The  chiei  dish  is  milk  boiled  with 

Wbitkrs.  sugar  and  spices.     In  the  evening  relations  and  friends  come  and 

FAtAne  PRABBxrs.    present  the  mourner  with  snuff-coloured  turbans,  one  of  them  bein^ 

Deaih.  folded  and  placed  on  his  head.     Then   the  mourner,  dressed  in  his 

nsual  clothes,  leads  the  company  to  the  nearest  temple.  At  the 
temple  he  offers  oil  cocoanuts  and  money,  and  the  others  stand 
outside  or  come  in  and  bow  to  the  gods.  When  his  offerings  are 
over,  the  chief  mourner  leads  the  company  back  to  his  house,  and 
dismisses  them,  and  is  free  to  follow  his  daily  duties.  This  evening 
all  the  married  women  go  to  the  houses  of  their  parents,  and  the 
little  married  girls  to  the  houses  of  their  husbands,  and  not  a 
particle  of  cooked  food  is  left  in  the  house.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
the  mourner  performs  a  ceremony  for  the  dead  that  he  may  not 
suffer  from  hunger  or  thirst.  Every  month  for  a  year  this  ceremony 
is  repeated,  and  after  that  on  the  death  day  and  also  on  the  corre- 
sponding day  of  the  month  in  Bhddrapad  or  August- September, 
when  the  dead  hover  round  their  kinsmen's  houses  looking  for  food. 

Corpi^^ets  Hmerai,         Besides  the  regular  funeral  ceremonies  when  death  takes  place  at 

home,  special  rites  are  sometimes  performed  when  there  is  no  body 
to  bum.     There  may  be  no  body  to  burn  either  because  the  deceased 
died  in  a  distant  land  or  was  drowned  at  sea,  or  the  burning  may 
be  symbolic,  done  while  the  person  is  alive,  to  show  that  he  is  dead 
to  his  family  and  caste.     Sometimes  when  a  wife  has  forsaken  her 
husband  and  will  uot  return,  he  performs  her  funeral  and  from  that 
day  will  never  see  her  face  again.     Or  if  a  Prabhu  gives  up  his 
father's  faith  and  turns  Christian  or  Musalm^n,  either  at  or  after  his 
change  his  parents  perform  his  funeral  rites.    In  these  oases,  the  chief 
mourner  with  the  family  priest  and  one  or  two  near  relations  go  to 
the  burning  ground  and  spread  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope  in  a 
corner.     On  the  antelope  skin  the  chief  mourner  lays  three  hundred 
and  sixt J  pal  as  leaves,  forty  leaves  for  the  head,  ten  for  the  neck,  one 
hundred  for  both  arms,  ten  for  the  ten  fingers,  twenty  for  the  chest, 
forty  for  the  belly,  one  hundred  and  thirty  for  the  legs,  and  ten  for  the 
ten  toes.     Tying  them  by  their  stems  with   sacred  grass  in  separate 
bunches  and  laying  them  on  their  former  places,  he  spreads  more 
grass  on  the  leaves,  and  rolls  the  whole  into  a  bundle  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  long.     He  holds  the  bundle  in  front  of  him,  mixes 
about  a  pound  of  wheat-flour  honey  and  butter,  and  rubbing  the  mix- 
ture on  the  bundle  draws  a  white  cloth  over  it.     At  its  top,  for  the 
head  he  places  a  cocoanut,  for  the  brow  a  plantain  leaf,  for  the 
teeth  thirty-two  pomegranate  seeds,  for  the  ears  two  pieces  of  shell, 
for  the  eyes  two  kavdi  shells  their  comers  marked  with  redlead,  for 
the  nose  sesamum  flower  or  seeds,  for  the  navel  a  lotus  flower,  for 
the  arm  bones  two  carrots,  for  the  thigh  bones  two  brinjals,  lemons 
and  Abrus  or  gunja  berries  for  the  breasts,  and  sea  shells  or  a  carrot 
for  the  other  parts.     For  the  breath  he  puts  arsenic,  for  the  bile 
yellow  pigment,  for  the  phlegm  sea  foam,  for  the  blood  honey,  for 
the  urine  and  excrement  cow's  urine  and  dung,  for  the  seminal 
fluids  quicksilver,  for  the  hair  of  the  head  the  hair  of  a  wild  hcig^,  for 
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tim  hair  of  tlie  body  wool^  ^Bi  for  thd  flesh  he  sprmMea  on  the 
figure  wet  barley-flour  honq^and  batter.  He  sprinkes  milk^  oards, 
honey,  butter,  sugar,  and  nvBter  on  the  figure,  and  covers  the  lower 
part  ol  it  with  a  woollen  clotL  He  pats  on  its  chest  a  sacred  thread, 
loond  its  neck  a  flower  necklace,  teaches  the  forehead  with  sandal, 
and  places  on  its  stomach  a  lighted  flour-lamp.  The  body  is  laid 
with  its  head  to  the  soath  and  is  sprinkled  with  rice  and  the  life  of 
&B  dead  is  bronght  into  it.  When  the  lamp  flickers  and  dies  the 
moamer  offers  the  gifts  and  performs  the  ceremonies  which  are 
nsoaUy  performed  to  a  dying  man.  When  the  lamp  is  oat  he  raises 
a  pile  of  wood,  and  burns  the  figare  with  fall  rites,  mourning  ten  days 
and  going  throagh  all  the  after-death  or  shrdddh  ceremonies.^ 

A  few  Prabhus  are  of  the  Shaiv  sect  of  Br&hmanic  Hindus,  but 
most  are  followers  of  Shankardchdrya  (700-800)  whose  representa- 
tire^  the  head  of  the  Shringeri  monastery  in  West  Maisur,  is  the 
pontiff  of  all  members  of  the  Smart  sect.  The  Sm&rts  hold  the 
ekdvaii  or  single  belief  that  the  soal  and  the  aniYcrse  are  one.  Few 
Prabhns  become  ascetics  or  religious  beggars.  In  childhood  all 
are  taught  Sanskrit  prayers  and  know  the  details  of  the  ordinary 
worship.  Bat,  except  the  women  and  some  of  the  older  men, 
beyond  marking  feast  days  by  specially  good  living,  few  attend  to 
ihe  worship  of  the  gods  or  to  the  rules  of  their  faith.  Each  day  on 
waking  the  first  thing  a  Prabha  looks  at  is  a  gold  or  diamond  ring, 
a  piece  of  sandalwood,  a  looking  glass,  or  a  drum.  He  rubs  the 
palms  of  his  hands  together  and  looks  at  them  for  in  them  dwell 
the  god  Grovind  and  the  goddesses  Lakshmi  and  Sarasvati.  Then 
he  looks  at  the  floor  to  which,  as  the  house  of  the  god  N^dyan  and 
of  his  wife  Lakshmi,  he  bows,  setting  on  it  first  his  right  foot  and 
then  hifi  left.  Next  with  closed  eyes,  opening  them  only  when 
before  tbe  object  of  his  worship,  he  visits  and  bows  to  his  house 
gods,  his  parents,  his  religions  teacher,  the  sun,  the  basil  plant, 
ftnd  the  cow.  About  nine,  after  his  bath,  he  goes  to  the  god-room 
to  worship  the  house  gods.     On  entering  the  room  he  walks  with 
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measured  steps  so  tliat  His  right  foot  may  be  thd  first  to  be  set  on 
the  low  stool  in  front  of  the  gods.     His  house  gods  are  small  images 
of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  stone,  generally  a  Ganpati,  a  Mahddev  in 
the  form  of  the  ban  or  arrow-head  stone  ling,'^  a  Vishnu  in  the  form  of 
the  pierced  shaligram,^  the  conch  or  shankh,  and  the  chahrankii  or 
discus  marked  stone,  a  sun  or  «t/rya,and  other  family  gods  and  goddesses. 
These  images  are  kept  either  in  a  dome-shaped  wooden  shrine  called 
devghara  or  the  gods^  house  or  on  a  high  wooden  stool  covered  with 
a  glass  globe  to  save  the  gods  and  their  offerings  from  rats.'      In 
worshipping  his  house  gods,  the  Prabhu  seats  himself  before  them 
on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and,  saying  verses,  lays  ashes  on  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand,  and,  covering  the  ashes  with  his  right  hand^  pours 
one  or  two  ladlef uls  of  water  on  the  ashes,  rubs  them  between  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  and,  with  the  right  thumb,  draws  a  line  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  middle  of  the  brow,  thence  to  the  comer 
of  the  right  temple,  and  then  back  to  the  comer  of  the  left  brow. 
He  closes  his  hands  so  that  the  three  middle  fingers  rub  on  each 
palm,  opens  them  again,  and  draws  lines  on  his  brow,  those  from 
left  to  right  with  the  right   hand  fingers,  and  those  from  right  to 
left  with  the  left  hand  fingers.     He  rubs  ashes  on  his  throat,  navel> 
left  arm,  breast,  right  arm,  shoulders,  elbows,  back,  ears,  eyes,  and 
head,  and  washes  his  hands.     He  ties  his  top-knot,  pours  a  ladleful 
of  water  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  turns  his  hand  round 
his  head.     He  says  his  prayers  or  sandhyas,'*'  sips  water,  repeats  the 
names  of  twenty-four  gods,  and,  holding  his  left  nostril  with  the 
first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  draws  breath  through  his  right 
nostril  and  closing  that  nostril  with  his  thumb,  holds  his  breath 
while  he  thinks  the  Gayatri  verse.^    He  raises  his  fingers,  breathes 
through  his  left  nostril,  and,  with  his  sacred  thread  between  his 
right  thumb  and  first  finger,  holding  his  hand  in  a    bag  called 
gomuki  that  is  cow^s-mouth  or  in  the  folds  of  his  waistcloth,  he 
ten  times  says  the  sacred  verse  under  his  breath.     He  then  sips 
water  and  filling  a  ladle  mixes  the  water  with  sandal  powder  and  a 
few  grains  of  rice,  and  bowing  to  it  spills  it  on  the  ground.     He 
takes  a  water  jar,  sets  it  on  his  left  side,  pours  a  ladleful  of  water 
into  it,  covers  its  mouth  with  his  right  palm,  rubs  sandal  powder 
and  rice  grains  on  the  outside,  and  drops  flowers  on  it.     He  worships 
a  little  brass  bell,  ringing  it  and  putting  sandal  powder,  rice,  and 


^  The  bdn  or  arrow-headed  brown  stone  is  found  in  the  Narbada. 

>  The  shdUgrdm  is  a  round  black  stone  found  in  the  Gandaki  river  in  NepAl.  It 
sometimes  has  holes  in  the  shape  of  a  cow's  foot  or  of  a  flower  ffarland,  and  ia 
believed  to  be  bored  by  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  and  ia  spedally  tacsed  as  the 
abode  of  Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Lakshmi-N^riyao. 

'  Rats  are  troublesome  in  Hindu  houses  and  are  either  poisoned  or  oangfat  in 
traps,  except  on  Ganesh's  Birthday  in  August  when  balla  of  rioe  flour,  cocoannt 
scrapings,  and  sugar  are  thrown  to  them. 

^  SandJiya,  literally  joining  that  is  twilight,  includes  reli^ous  meditation  and 
repeating  of  verses.  It  should  be  repeated  thrice  a  day,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  annae^ 
Most  Prabhus  say  prayers  in  the  morning,  none  at  noon,  and  a  few  at  night. 

'  This  very  holy  and  secret  verse  should  every  day  be  thought  on.  It  mna  ;  Om ! 
Earth  !  Sky  !  Heaven  I  let  us  think  the  adorable  light,  the  sun  ;  may  it  lighten  onr 
minds.     Compare  Descartes  (1641)  (Meditation  UL  The  Existence  of  God);  'I  will 

now  close  my  eyes,  stop  m^  ears,  call  away   my  senses and  linger  over  the 

thought  of  God,  ponder  his  attributes,  and  gaze  on  the  beauty  of  this  manreUooB 
light?    Bene  Descartes  by  Richard  Lowndes,  151  and  168^ 
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flowers  on  it.  He  worsUpB  the  concli  shell  and  a  small  metal 
wttter'^pot  which  he  fills  with  water  for  the  gods  to  drink.  He 
takes  the  last  day's  flowersi  smells  them^  and  puts  them  in  a  basket 
80  that  they  may  be  laid  in  a  comer  of  his  garden  and  not  trampled 
under  foot.  He  sets  the  gods  in  a  copper  plate,  and  bathes  them 
with  milk,  curds,  butter,  honey,  and  sugar,  and,  touching  them  with 
sandal  powder  and  rice,  washes  them  in  cold  water,^  and  dries  them 
with  a  towel,  and  patting  them  back  in  their  places,  with  the  tip 
of  the  right  ring-finger  marks  the  ling  with  white  sandal 
powder  and  Ganpati  and  Surya  with  red.  He  sprinkles  the  gods 
with  turmeric,  red  and  scented  powder,  and  grains  of  rice.  He 
sprinkles  the  ling  with  white  flowers  and  Gtanpati  with  red,  the  ling 
aud  shdUgrdm  with  bel  and  sweet  basil  leaves,  and  Qanpati  with 
bent  grass  or  dwrva.  He  lays  sugar  or  cooked  food  before  them  and 
rings  a  bell  which  he  keeps  on  ringing  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
service.  He  offers  them  sugar,  covering  it  with  a  basil  leaf  and 
sprinkling  water  over  the  leaf,  and  drawing  a  towel  over  his  face, 
waves  his  fingers  before  the  gods,  and  prays  them  to  accept  the 
offering.  Waving  burning  frankincense  a  lighted  butter  lamp  and 
camphor,  and  taking  a  few  flowers  in  his  open  hands,  he  stands 
behind  the  low  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  and  repeating 
verses  lays  the  flowers  on  the  gods'  heads,  passes  his  open  palms 
above  the  flames,  rubs  them  over  his  &ce,  and  going  round  the  dome 
where  the  gods'  images  are  kept,  or  if  there  is  no  room  turning 
himself  round,  bows  to  the  ground  and  withdraws. 

He  goes  to  the  stable,  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  before  the  oow, 
throws  a  few  grains  of  rice  at  her,  pours  water  over  her  feet,  touches 
her  head  with  sandal  and  other  powders,  rice,  and  flowers,  offers  her 
sugar,  waves  a  lighted  lamp,  and  goes  round  her  once,  thrice, 
five,  eleven,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  times,  and,  filling  a  ladle 
with  water,  dips  the  end  of  her  tail  in  it  and  drinks.  With  the  same 
details  he  worships  the  basil  plant,*  and  last  of  all  the  sun,  before 
whom  he  stands  on  one  foot  resting  the  other  foot  against  his  heel, 
and  looking  toward  the  sun  and  holding  out  his  hollowed  hands 
begs  the  god  to  be  kindly.  Then  taking  an  offering  or  arghya,  of 
sesamum  barley  red  sandal  and  water  in  a  copper  boat-shaped 
vessel,  he  holds  it  on  his  head  and  presents  it  to  the  deity.  These 
rites  are  generally  performed  in  the  morning,  either  by  tne  master 
of  the  house  if  he  has  the  mind  and  the  time,  or  by  a  Brahman,  who 
is  a  different  man  from  the  family  priest  and  is  paid  one  or  two 
shillings  a  month.'     Before  taking  their  morning  meal  the  elder 
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^  Daring  the  Divdli  holidays  the  gods  are  rubbed  with  scented  powder  and 
bathed  in  wann  water. 

>  To  Prabhos,  TiM,  Krishna's  wife,  is  the  holiest  of  plants.  Ko  Prabhn  backyard  is 
without  its  itdai  pot  in  an  eight-cornered  altar.  Of  its  stalks  and  roots  rosaries  and 
necklaows  aro  made.  Mothers  worship  it  praying  for  a  blessing  on  their  husbands  and 
children. 

s  A  hired  Brihman  in  worshipping  the  family  gods  uses  water  not  milk,  and  in 
some  cases  the  master  of  the  house  bathes  the  gods  in  water.  On  great  worships  or 
MdAopaqos,  the  oods  are  bathed  first  in  milk  and  then  in  water.  In  the  evenings  a 
Hindu  does  not  bathe  his  gods  but  puts  fresh  flowers  on  them|  ofien  tiiem  sugar  to 
«^  and  waves  *  lighted  hunp  before  them. 
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women  of  the  liottse,  especially  widows,  tell  their  be&ds^  sitting  on  the 
low  stools  in  the  god-room  with  rosaries  in  their  hands.  The  other 
women  worship  the  gods  and  the  basil  plant  when  their  husbands 
have  gone  to  office.  At  any  time  in  the  morning  or  evenings  before 
taking  their  meaLs^  the  boys  come  into  the  god-room  and  say 
Sanskrit  prayers. 

The  Hindu  month  has  two  parts^  the  briglit  fortnight  called  the 
skufJdh  or  shuklapaksha  that  is  the  clean  half,  and  the  dark  fortoight 
called  the  vadya  or  krishna  paksha  that  is  the  dark  half.  Ea(^ 
fortnight  has  fifteen  lunar  days  called  tithis;  the  first  pratipada, 
the  second  dvitiya,  the  third  tritiya,  the  fourth  chaturthi,  the  fifth 
panchaini,  the  sixth  shashthi,  the  seventh  saptami,  the  eighth  CLshtami, 
the  ninth  navami,  the  tenth  dashami,  the  eleventh  ekadashi^  the 
twelfth  dvddashi,  the  thirteenth  trayodashi,  the  fourteenth  chaiur- 
dashi,  the  fifteenth  in  the  bright  half  is  pumima  or  full-moon,  and 
in  the  dark  half  amdvdftya,  literally  with-living,  that  is  when  there 
is  no  moon  because  the  sun  and  moon  live  together.  Of  these  the 
first  lunar  day  which  is  called  pddva  both  in  the  bright  and  dark 
fortnights  is  thought  lucky  for  any  small  ceremony.  There  are 
three  leading  first  days  Gudi-pddva  the  banner-first  in  bright  Ohaitra 
or  March -April,  Bali-pratipada  Bali's  first  in  bright  Kdrtik  or 
October -November,  and  Aje-pddva  the  grandfather's  first  in  Ashvin 
or  September- October.^  Two  second  days  are  specially  sacred^ 
Tamdviiiya  Yam's  second  in  bright  Kdrtik  or  October -November 
also  called  Bhduhij  or  the  brother's  second  and  Mahdbij  or  the 
second.  Two  third  days  are  important  Akshayatriliya  or  the  undying 
third  in  bright  Vaishdkh  or  April -May,  and  Haritdlikd  or  the 
bent-grass  third  in  bright  Bhddrapad  October -November.  Fourth 
day  are  of  two  kinds,  Vindyaki  or  Granpati's  in  the  light  half,  and 
Sankashti  or  troublesome  fourths  in  the  dark  halfs.  The  sankcbshtia 
are  by  some  kept  as  evil-averting  fasts.  On  all  briglit  fourths 
and  specially  on  the  fourth  of  Bhddrapad  or  August- September, 
Ganpati  is  worshipped,  and  at  nine  at  night,  after  bowing  to  the 
moon,  rice  balls  are  eaten.  Of  fifth  days,  Ndgpaiichami  or  the 
cobra's  fifth  in  bright  Shrdvan  or  July -August,  Bishipanchami  or 
the  seers'  fifth  in  Bhadrapad  or  August- September,  Lalibdpanchami 
or  Lalita's  fifth  in  bright  A^hvin  or  October- November,  Vasant- 
ptmchami  the  spring,  and  Bangpanchami  the  colour  fifth  in  bright 
Fhdlgun  or  March  -  April.  Two-sixths  are  important  YarruLahasthi 
or  the  Pulse  sixth  in  bright  Shrduan  or  July -August,^  and  the 
Champdshashthi  or  the  Champa  sixth  in  bright  Mdrgashirh  or 
December -January,^      Of  the  sevenths  two  are  important  Shiial 


^  These  rosaries  or  Tnalaa  have  one  hundred  and  eight  beads  made  either  of  rough 
brown  borrios  called  rudrdksha  or  of  light  brown  ttUH  wood.  While  saying  his 
prayers  the  devotee  at  each  prayer  drops  a  bead,  and  those  whose  devotionfi  are  silent 
hide  their  hand  with  the  rosary  in  a  bag  of  peculiar  shape  cidled  the  cow's  mouth  or 
gomukhL 

^  Ajepddva  is  celebrated  for  the  performance  of  shrdddhs  in  the  name  of  the  grand* 
father  bv  the  daughter's  son  while  his  parents  are  ali^e. 

*  On  the  Champdshasihi  day  the  worshippers  of  Elhandoba  hold  a  feast.  Brinjala 
ftfter  a  break  of  nearly  five  months,  since  Aehddh  or  June- Jaly,  agaiD  be;gin  to  be 
•Aten, 
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or  the  cold  Bevenih  in  bright  Shrdvan  or  July-Augnst^  and  Rath 
or  the  car  seventh  in  bright  Mdgh  or  January -February,     Of  the 
eighths  one  is  important  Janma  or  the  birth  eighth^  that  is  Krishna's 
birthday   also  called  QoJcul  from    Krishna's  birthplace.     Of  the 
ninths  one  is  important  Bam  or  Bern's  birthday  in  bright  Chaitra 
or  April  •May.  Of  the  tenths^  all  of  which  are  holy  and  kept  as  fasts 
by  the  strict^  the  chief  is  Vijaya  or  Victory  tenth  the  same  as 
Baaara  in  bright  Aahvin  or  September -October.     Of  the  eleventhsj 
all    of  which  are  holy  and  kept  as  fasts  by  the  strict^  two  are 
important  the  Ashddk  eleventh  in  bright  Ashadh  or  June- Jnly^  and 
the  Kdrtik  eleventh  in  hright  Kdrtik  or  October -November.     Of 
the  twelfth  Sj  all  of  which  are  holy  and  kept  as  &sts  by  the  strict^ 
two  are  important  Vdrrum  or  the  Dwarf  Vishnu's  Twelfth  in  bright 
Bhddrapad    or    August  -  September,    and    Vdgh    or    the    Tiger's 
Twelfth  in  dark  Ashvin  or  October -November.     Of  the  thirteenths 
called  Pradosh  or  evening,  because  on  that  day  food  cannot  be 
eaten  before  looking  at  the  stars,  all  are  sacred  to  Shiva,  and  one  is 
specially  sacred  if  the  day  falls  on  a  Saturday.     Of  these  the  chief 
is  Dhan  or  the  Wealth  Thirteenth  in   dark  Ashvin  or  October - 
November.     Of    the    light  fourteenths  two    are  held   in  honour 
Anant  or  Vishnu's  Fourteenth  in  Bhddrapad  or  September-  October, 
and    Vaikunt    or    Vishnu's    Heaven's   Fourteenth   in  Kdrtik   or 
November  -  December.  All  the  dark  fourteenths  are  called  Shivrdtris 
or    Shiv's    nights.     The    chief  are  Nark  or  the  demon  Nark's 
Fourteenth  in  Aahvin  or  October -November  and  Mahdahivardtri 
or  the  Great  Shiv's  night  in  Mdgh  or  February -March.    Of  the 
fifteenths  the  bright  fifteenth  as  Pumimds  or  Full  Moons  are  sacred. 
There  are  five  chief  full  moons  Vata  or  the  Banyan  Full  Moon  in 
Jeshth  or  May- June,  Ndrali  or  the  Cocoanut  Full  Moon  in  Shrdvan 
or  July -August,  JTo/ograW  or  the  Waking  Full  Moon  in  Ashvin  or 
October -November,  the  Vyds  or  "PxiT&n  expounder  also  called  the 
TMpuri   or  Three  Demons'   Full  Moon  in  Kdrtik  or  November - 
December,  and  Hutdshani  or  the  Fire  Full  Moon  also  called  Holi 
or  Shimga  in  Fhdlgun  or  March -April.     On  the  dark  fifteenths 
called  Amdvdshyas  or  together-dwellings  cakes  are  offered  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.     Three  together-dwellings  or  no-moon  nights  are 
specially  holy,   Divdli  or  Lamp  No-Moon,  also   called  Pithori  or 
Spirits  No-Moon  in  Sh/rdvan  or  August -September,  Sarvapitri  or 
Ail  Spirits' No-Moon  in  Bhddrapad  or  September -October,  and  a 
second  or  greater  DivdU  or  Lamp  No- Moon  in  Ashvin  or  October- 
November.    If  no-moon  day  falls  on  a  Monday  it  is  called  Somvati 
or  the  Monday  No-Moon.    This  is  a  specially  holy  day  on  which 
Prabhn  men  and  women  bathe  early  and  give  Brdhmans  money. 

Of  the  days  of  the  week  Sunday  or  Aditvdr  is  sacred  to  the  sun.  The 
8tin  is  a  red  man  seated  in  a  car,  with  a  quoit,  and  sometimes  a  lotus 
in  hie  hand,  driving  a  team  of  seven  horses.  The  sun  is  the  father 
of  some  of  the  heavenly  beings,  and  among  men  of  the  Kshatriya 
or  warrior  race.  He  is  the  eye  of  God,  or  God  himself ;  Brahma  in 
the  morning,  Vishnu  at  noon,  and  Mah&dey  at  night.  Sunday  is  a 
good  day  for  sowing  seed,  for  beginning  to  build,  for  holding  a  fire 
sacrifice^  for  planting  a  garden,  for  beginning  to  reign^  for  singing 
and  playing,  for  starting  on  a  joumeyj  for  serving  a  king^  for 
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buying  or  giving  away  a  cow  or  an  ox,  for  learning  and  teaching 
hymns,  for  taking  and  giving  medicine,  for  buying  weapons  gold 
and  copper  articles  and  dress.  It  is  unlucky  for  a  girl  to  come  of 
age  on  Sunday ;  she  will  die  a  widow.  It  is  unlucky  to  travel  west, 
and  a  lizard  falling  on  one's  body  means  loss  of  wealth.  On  Sunday 
nights  a  green  robe  should  be  worn. 

Monday  or  Somvdr  is  sacred  to  the  moon.  The  moon  is  a  male 
deity,  large  gentle  and  kindly,  young  and  sweet-faced,  a  warrior  with 
four  arms,  a  mace  in  one  and  a  lotus  in  another,  seated  on  a  white 
antelope.  Monday  is  good  for  beginning  a  war,  mounting  a  new  horse 
elephant  or  chariot ;  for  buying  flowers,  clothes,  hay,  plants,  trees, 
water,  ornaments,  conch-shells,  pearls,  silver,  sugarcane,  cows,  and 
she-bufialoes.  It  is  unlucky  for  a  girl  to  come  of  age  on  a  Monday; 
her  children  will  die.  A  blow  from  a  falling  lizard  brings  wealth. 
At  night  a  parti-coloured  robe  should  be  worn. 

Tuesday  called  Mangalvdr  or  the  day  of  the  planet  Mars.  The 
planet  Mars,  who  is  sprung  from  the  sweat  of  Mah4dev's  brow  and 
the  earth,  is  four-armed,  short,  and  fire-coloured«  He  is  a  warrior^ 
quick-tempered,  overbearing,  and  fond  of  excitement.  Tuesday  is 
good  to  fight  and  to  forge  or  work  with  fire,  to  steal,  poison,  burn, 
kill,  tell  lies,  hire  soldiers,  dig  a  mine,  and  buy  coral.  If  a  girl 
comes  of  age  on  Tuesday  she  commits  suicide.  A  blow  from  a 
falling  lizard  takes  away  wealth.  On  Tuesday  nights  a  red  robq 
should  be  worn. 

Wednesday  is  called  Budhvdr  the  planet  Mercury's  day.  The 
planet  Mercury  is  the  son  of  the  moon  and  a  star.  He  is  middle- 
sized,  young,  clever,  pliable,  and  eloquent,  in  a  warrior's  dress,  and 
seated  in  a  lion-drawn  car.  Wednesday  is  good  for  becoming  a 
craftsman,  for  study,  for  service,  for  writing,  for  painting,  for  selling 
metals,  for  making  friends,  and  for  arguing.  It  is  unlucky  for 
going  north.  If  a  girl  comes  of  age  on  a  Wednesday  she  bears 
daughters,  A  blow  from  a  falling  lizard  brings  wealth.  On 
Wednesday  night  yellow  should  be  worn. 

Thursday,  Brihdspatvdr,  the  planet  Jupiter's  day,  is  sacred  to 
Brihaspati  the  teacher  of  the  gods.  He  is  a  wise  old  Brihman, 
l^trge,  yellow-skinned  and  four-armed,  seated  on  a  horse-  Thursday 
is  a  good  day  to  open  a  shop,  to  wear  ornaments,  to  give  charity,  to 
worship  the  planets,  to  learn  reading  and  writing.  For  a  married 
woman  it  is  good  for  such  pious  acts  as  will  prolong  her  married 
life,  for  buying  clothes,  for  house  work,  for  going  on  pilgrimage, 
for  sitting  in  a  chariot  or  on  a  horse,  for  making  new  ornaments^ 
and  for  taking  medicine.  It  is  a  bad  day  for  going  south. 
Thursday  is  a  good  day  for  a  girl  to  come  of  age  she  will  bear  sons. 
A  blow  from  a  falling  lizard  brings  wealth.  On  Thursday  nights 
white  should  be  worn. 

Friday  or  Shukravd/r,  the  planet  Venus'  day,  is  sacred  to 
Shukra  the  Brahman  teacher  of  the  giants,  gentle,  ease-loving^ 
middle-aged,  with  four  arms.  He  is  seated  on  a  horse.  Friday  is 
the  proper  day  for  worshipping  BaldjL  It  is  a  great  dfi.j  for  eating 
parched  gram.  Clerks  club  together  to  lay  in  a  store  at  their  offices, 
and  women,  to  free  their  husbands  from  debt,  send  presents  of 
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parched  gram  to  Mar&tlia  schools.     Friday  is  a  good  day*  for  baying  Chapter  IIL. 

precious  stones^  sandalwood,  clothes,  a  cow,  treasure,  for  sowing  Pon^iition. 
seed,  for  making  ornaments,  and  for  a  woman  to  sing  or  hear  singing. 

It  is  a  bad  day  to  go  west.     A  girl  who  comes  of  age  on  a  Friday  Writers. 

bears  daughters.     A  blow  from  a  falling  lizard  brings  wealth.     On  ^^^^^'  Pmabsus. 
Friday  nights  a  white  robe  shonld  be  worn. 

Saturday,  called  Shanvdr  or  the  slow  mover,  is  the  planet  Saturn's  Saturday, 

day.  Bhaiiy&r,  a  Shudra  some  say  a  ChAndal  by  caste,  is  four-armed, 
tall,  thin,  old,  ugly,  and  lame,  with  long  hair  nails  and  teeth,. 
riding  on  a  black  vulture.  He  is  sour-tempered  and  bad,  the  patron 
of  evil-doers,  who  on  Saturdays  make  offerings  at  his  shrine. 
Saturday  is  good  to  buy  metal,  swords,  and  slaves,  to  sin,  to  steal, 
to  make  poison,  to  enter  a  new  house,  to  tie  an  elephant  at  one's 
door,  and  to  preacL  It  is  a  bad  day  to  travel  east  and  to  start 
on  a  journey.  Children  who  eat  gram  on  Saturdays  bring  poverty 
and  become  horses.  A  girl  who  comes  of  age  on  Saturday  becomes 
a  bad  character.  A  blow  from  a  falling  lizard  takes  away  wealth. 
On  Saturday  nights  a  black  robe  is  worn. 

The  twelve  Hindu  months  are,  Ohaitra  or  March- April,  Vaishdkh  Maniha, 

or  April -May,  Jeshta  or  May- June,  A  shddh  or  June -July,  Shrdvan 
or  July -August,  Bhddrapad  or  August  -  September,  Aahvin  or 
September -October,  Kdrtik  or  October -November,  Mdrgaahirah  or 
November-December,  Pavsh  or  December- January,  Mdgh  or  January- 
February,  'and  Fdlgun  or  February  -  March.  Of  these  months  Shrd- 
van  or  July- August  is  the  holiest.  Almost  every  day  in  Shrdvan 
is  either  a  &st  or  a  feast.  Its  Mondays  are  holy  to  Shiv,  its 
Tuesdays  to  Shiv's  spouse  Mangal&gauri,  its  Fridays  to  Vishnu, 
and  its  Saturdays  to  Hanumant.  Besides  the  regular  months,  extra 
or  adhik  months  are  occasionally  added,  and,  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  a  month  is  dropped  and  called  the  kshay  mas  or 
dropped  month.^ 

Of  special  fast  and  feast  days  there  are  altogether  twenty^siz.  HoUdaya, 

Of  these  three  come  in  Ohaitra  or  March- April,  Oudipddva  or  the 
Banner-first  the  Shdlivah^n  new  year  on  the  bright  first,  Rdm's 
Birthday  on  the  bright  ninth,  and  Hannmto's  Birthday  on  the 
bright  fifteenth  or  full-moon ;  one  in  Vaishdkh  or  April  -  May, 
Akshay  or  the  Immortal  Third  of  the  bright  half ;  one  in  Jeshta  or 
May- June,  the  Banyan  Full-Moon;  one  in  Ashddh  or  June -July, 
the  bright  eleventh;  four  in  Shrdvan  or  July -August,  Cobra  Day 
on  the  bright  fifth,  Cocoanut  Day  on  the  full-moon,  Krishna  s 
Birthday  on  the  dark  eighth,  and  Durga's  Attendants  Day  on  the 

^  Pn>fefl8or  Keru  Triikahman  Chhatr^  has  kindly  given  the  following  explanation  of 
extra  and  suppressed  months.  As  the  Hindu  year  is  a  lunar  year  fitted  to  solar 
P^ods  it  falls  short  of  the  solar  year  by  eleven  days,  or  in  three  years  by  a  month 
^nd  three  days.  To  each  of  the  twelve  lunar  months  one  of  the  twelve  Zodiacal 
diviiionfi  or  sanJtrdrUs  is  allotted,  and  as  the  sankrdnU  vary  in  length  from  twenty-nine 
to  thirty-two  and  a  half  days,  while  the  lunar  months  are  all  about  twenty-nine  and 
A  half  days,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  lunar  month  passes  without  any  aankrdnt 
*iul  sometimes  that  two  Bonhrdnts  fall  in  the  same  lunar  month.  If  no  sanhrdrU 
f^  a  month  is  put  in  and  if  two  mnkrdnta  fall  a  month  is  auppreased.  Extra 
months  do  not  come  at  regular  intervals,  but  in  nineteen  years  seven  of  them  oncur. 
^pressed  months  are  rarer ;  the  last  was  in  1823  {ShaJs  17^)>  the  next  will  fall  in 
*s6*  {Shot  1885). 
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no-moon;  seven  in  JB/t/zdrapacZ  or  Au^st- September,  Haritalika*B 
Day  on  the  bright  third,  Ganpati'a  Birthday  on  the  bright  fourth, 
the  Seers'  Day  on  the  bright  fifth,  Gauri's  Day  on  the  bright  eighth 
or  ninth,  Vdman's  Day  on  the  bright  twelfth,  Anant's  Day  on  the 
bright  fourteenth,  and  All  Souls  Day  on  the  dark  fourteenth ;  three 
in  Ashvin  or  September- October,  Dasara  the  bright  tenth,  Kojdgari 
the  full-moon,  and  the  first  two  Divdli  days  the  dark  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  ;  three  in  Kdrtik  or  October -November,  the  last  two 
Divdli  days  the  first  and  second  of  the  bright  half,  the  last  of  whicli 
is  also  known  as  Yam's  Second,  the  Basil  Wedding-day  on  the 
brif|;ht  eleventh,  and  the  Lamp  Full-Moon;  one  in  Paush  or 
December -January,  a  variable  lunar  day  Makar  Sankrdti  or  the 
Sun's  entry  into  Capricorn;  one  in  Mdgh  or  January -February 
Shiv's  Night  on  the  dark  fourteenth;  and  one  in  Fdlgun  or 
February -ilarch  the  Eoli  Full-Moon. 

Oudipddva,  the  Banner  First,  is  the  first  day  of  Chaitra  or  March* 
April  and  the  first  day  of  the  Shalivahdn  year.  The  day  is  sacred 
to  the  Deccan  king  Shalivahfe  whose  nominal  date  is  a.d.  78.  The 
story  is  that  in  Pratishthdn  or  Paithan  on  the  Goddvari,  about  forty 
miles  north-east  of  Ahmad nagar,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman  became 
with  child  by  Shesh  the  serpent  king,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  city. 
She  went  to  live  among  the  potters  and  bore  a  son  named  Shdli- 
vah^n.  As  a  child  Shalivahdn  martialled  armies  of  clay  figures, 
drilled  his  playfellows,  and  settled  their  quarrels  showing  surprising 
talent  and  wisdom.  News  of  his  talent  came  to  Somkrdnt  the  king« 
Ho  sent  for  the  boy,  but  the  boy  would  not  come.  The  king  brought 
troops  to  take  him  by  force,  and  Shdlivahan  breathed  life  into  his 
clay  figures,  defeated  the  king,  and  took  his  throne.  On  this  day 
Prabhus  bathe  early  in  the  morning,  rub  themselves  with  scented 
oil,  and  to  secure  sweets  for  the  rest  of  the  year  eat  a  leaf  of  the 
bitter  w/m,  Azadirachta  indica.  From  one  of  the  front  windows 
of  every  Prabhu's  house  a  bamboo  pole  is  stretched,  capped  with 
a  silver  or  brass  water-cup,  a  silk  waistcloth  hanging  to  it  as  a  flag, 
with  a  long  garland  of  bachelor's  button-flowers  and  mango  leaves. 
Below  the  flag,  in  a  square  drawn  by  lines  of  quartz  powder,  is  a 
high  metal  or  wooden  stool,  and  on  the  stool,  in  honour  of  the 
water-god,  is  a  silver  or  brass  pot  full  of  fresh  water  on  wliose 
mouth  are  set  some  mango  leaves  and  a  cocoanut.  After  an  hour 
or  two  the  water-pot  and  stool  are  taken  into  the  house,  but  the 
flag  is  left  flying  till  evening.  During  the  day  a  Brahman  reads 
out  Maratha  almanacs,  telling  whether  the  season  will  be  hot  or 
wet,  healthy  or  sickly,  and  for  each  person  whether  the  year  will 
go  well  or  ill  with  him.  In  the  evening  every  family  has  a  specially 
rich  dinner.  New  year's  day  is  good  for  beginning  a  house,  putting 
a  boy  to  school,  or  starting  a  business. 

Eight  days  later  on  the  ninth  of  Chaitra,  or  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  comes  Rdmnavami  or  Bam's  Ninth,  the  birthday  of 
the  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  Rdm,  the  hero  of  the  B<^mdyan 
who  became  man  to  fight  Bdvan  the  giant-ruler  of  Ceylon.  For 
eight  days  preparations  have  been  made,  lldm's  temples  are  white- 
washed, adorned  with  paintings  and  brightly  lighted  at  night    Men 
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and  women  throng  them  to  hear  Br&hmana  read  the  BAmAjeji, 
and  Hariddses  or  Barn's  slaves  preach  his  praises.^  On  the  ninth 
or  birthday  before  noon,  Frabhus,  especially  men  and  children, 
flock  in  holiday  dress  to  Balm's  temple,  and  listen  to  a  preacher 
telling  how  B^m  was  bom,  and  to  dancing-girls  singing  and 
dancing.  At  noon,  the  hour  of  birth,  the  preacher  retires,  and  comes 
again  bringing  a  cocoanat  rolled  in  a  shawl  like  a  newborn  babe, 
and  showing  it  to  the  people  lays  it  in  a  cradle.  He  tells  the 
people  that  this  is  the  god  who  became  man  to  kill  the  wicked 
Bavan.  The  people  rise,  bow  to  the  god,  and  full  of  joy  toss  red- 
powder,  fire  guns,  and  pass  to  each  other  sunthvada  or  presents  of 
powdered  dry  ginger  and  sugar.  Then  all  but  the  devout  go  home, 
and  dine  freely  on  wheat  cakes,  butter,  sugar,  milk,  and  fruit,  rice 
fish  and  flesh  being  forbidden.  In  the  evening  they  flock  to  the 
temples  once  more  to  hear  B^m's  praises. 

Six  days  after  Bam's  birthday,  on  the  bright  fifteenth  or  full- 
moon  of  Ohaitra,  generally  early  in  April,  comes  the  birthday  of 
Barn's  general  Hanumdn  the  monkey-god.  In  Hanum^n's  temples 
Brahman  preachers  tell  Hanum&n's  exploits.  Some  old  Prabhu 
women  keep  the  day  as  a  fast  eating  nothing  but  fruits  and  roots. 

About  eighteen  days  later  on  the  third  of  Vaishakh,  generally 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  comes  the  Undying  Third  or 
AkshaycUritiya^  It  gets  its  name  because  being  the  first  day  of  the 
8atya  Yug  or  the  first  cycle  it  is  believed  to  secure  the  merit  of 
permanencv  to  any  act  performed  on  the  day.  For  this  reason  gifts 
of  earthen  jars,  fans,  umbrellas,  shoes,  and  money  made  to  Br^mans 
have  a  lasting  value  both  to  the  giver  and  to  his  dead  friends.  The 
day  is  not  specially  kept  either  as  a  feast  or  as  a  fast. 

The  Vad  Pomima  or  Banyan  Pull-Moon  falls  about  five  weeks 
later  on  the  Jeshta  full-moon,  generally  early  in  June.  On  this  day, 
to  prolong  their  husbands'  lives,  Prabhu  women  hold  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Sdvitri  from  which  the  day  is  also  called  Vadsdvitri  or 
Sdvitri's  Banyan.  This  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of  king  Ashva- 
pati,  chose  as  her  husband  Satyav^  the  son  of  king  Dumatsen.  Soon 
after  S^vitri  made  her  choice  the  seer  Ndrad  came  to  Ashvapati 
and  told  him  that  Dumatsen  had  become  blind  and  lost  his  kingdom, 
and  was  wandering  in  the  forests  with  his  wife  and  son.  Ashvapati 
wished  his  daughter  to  change  her  choice,  but  she  would  not,  and, 
though  the  seer  told  her  that  within  a  year  of  their  marriage  her 
husband  would  die,  she  refused  to  give  him  up.  Seeing  that  she 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  Ashvapati  marched  into  the  forest,  and,  giving 
his  daughter  a  large  dowry,  married  her  to  Satyavdn.  For  a  year 
she  served  her  husband  and  his  father  and  mother.  Two  days 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  when  according  to  the  seer's  prophecy 
her  husband  must  die,  Sdvitri  began  to  fast.  On  the  second  day, 
though  she  asked  him  to  stay  at  home,  Satyav^n  took  his  axe  and 
went  into  the  forest.  Sdvitri  followed  and  in  spite  of  her  prayers 
Batyav^n  went  on  and  fell  dead  as  he  was  hacking  a  fig  tree.  As 
S^vitri  sat  by  him  weeping,  Yama,  the  god  of  death,  came  and  took 
Saiyav&n's  soul.  S^vitri  followed  him  and  prayed  him  to  give  her 
back  her  husband's  soul.    Yam  refused,  but  S&vitri  persisted,  until 
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he  promised  to  give  her  anything  short  of  her  husband^s  life.  She 
asked  that  her  father-in-law  might  regain  his  sight  and  Yam 
granted  this  boon  ;  Savitri  still  followed  Yam  and,  refusing  to  let 
him  go,  gained  from  him  her  father-in-law's  kingdom,  a  hundred 
sons  for  her  father,  and  sons  for  herself.  Then  she  once  more 
pleaded,  '  How  can  I  have  children  if  you  take  my  husband/  and 
the  god,  pleased  with  her  faith,  gi-anted  her  prayer.  She  went  back 
to  the  tree  and  touched  her  dead  husband,  and  he  rose,  and  they 
returned  together  to  their  home.  She  touched  her  father-in-law  a 
eyes  and  brought  back  their  sight,  and  with  his  sight  he  received 
his  kingdom.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  after  bathing  and 
dressing  in  rich  silk  clothes,  married  Prabhu  women  worship  the 
Indian  fig  tree  or  vad.  In  front  of  a  wall  where  pictures  of  a  vad 
and  apipal  tree  have  been  painted,  the  woman  sets  a  high  wooden 
stool  with  a  vad  twig  on  it,  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and 
worships  the  twig.  When  the  worship  is  over  she  gives  the  priest 
a  present  called  vdhan  and  touching  it  with  the  end  of  her  robe 
repeats  verses.^  She  gives  the  priest  one  to  two  shillings,  and  the 
priest  touching  her  brow  with  redpowder  and  throwing  a  few 
grains  of  rice  over  her,  blesses  her  saying,  '  May  you  remain  mar- 
ried till  your  life's  end  and  may  god  bless  you  with  eight  sons.* 
The  chief  dish  on  this  occasion  is  mango-juice  and  fine  soft  rice- 
flour  cakes  called  pithpolis.  Some  women  in  performing  this  cere- 
mony live  for  three  days  on  fruit,  roots,  and  milk. 

About  twenty-six  days  after  the  Banyan  Full-Moon,  generally 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  the  eleventh  of  Ashad  or  June -July 
is  kept  in  honour  of  the  Summer  SoUtice,  that  is  the  twenty-first  of 
June.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  gods'  ^g^^f  when,  leaning  on 
Shesh  the  serpent  king,  the  gods  sleep  for  four  months. 

About  three  weeks  later  on  the  bright  fifth  of  Shrdvan,  generally 
about  the  end  of  July,  Prabhu  women  worship  the  ndg  or  cobra. 
On  a  wooden  stool  nine  snakes  are  drawn  with  sandalwood  powder 
or  redlead.  Of  the  nine  two  are  full  grown  and  seven  are  young; 
one  of  the  young  snakes  is  crop-tailed.  At  the  foot  is  drawn  a 
tenth  snake  with  seven  small  ones,  a  woman  holding  a  lighted  lamp, 
a  stone  slab,  and  a  well  with  a  snake's  hole  close  to  it.  All  married 
women  sit  in  front  of  the  drawing  and  each  throws  over  it  parched 
grain,  pulse,  round  pieces  of  plantains,  cucumber,  and  cocoa 
kernel.  Leaf- cups  filled  with  milk  and  pulse  are  placed  close  by, 
redlead  is  sprinkled,  and  flowers  are  laid  on  the  redlead.  They 
pray  the  snakes  to  guard  them  and  their  families  and  withdraw. 
The  eldest  among  them  gathers  the  children  of  the  house  and  tells 
them  this  story  of  the  Nine  Snakes  and  the  Woman  with  the  Lamp. 
A  village  headman  had  seven  daughters-in-law.  Six  of  them  He 
liked  and  the  seventh  he  hated,  and,  because  she  was  an  orphan,  he 
made  her  do  all  the  housework  and  live  on  scraps  left  in  the  cooking 


1  The  present  includes  a  round  bamboo  basket  with  a  bodicecloth,  a  looking 
glass,  five  glass  bangles,  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  gold  button,  a  comb^ 
small  round  redpowder  boxes,  lamp-black  and  turmeric,  five  manflOOB,  a  cocoannt, 
betel,  sprouting  pulse,  a  glass  span&le,  and  a  copper  coin.  The  whcwe  is  covered  with 
another  bamboo  basket  roiled  round  with  thread. 
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potB.  One  day,  wliile  the  Beven  girls  were  at  tlie  hoase  well^  the  six 
were  boasting  that  their  relations  had  come  to  take  them  home  for 
a  feast ;  the  seventh  was  silent^  she  had  no  home  to  go  to.  From 
their  hole  close  by  a  male  and  female  snake  overheard  the  talk^  and 
the  male  snake  told  his  wife^  who  was  then  with  youngs  that  he 
would  ask  the  seventh  danghter-in-law  to  their  feast  and  keep  her 
till  his  wife's  confinement  was  over.  •  In  the  afternoon^  when  the 
orphan  went  to  graze  the  cattle^  the  male  soake,  in  the  form  of  a 
hajidsome  yoath^  came  to  her  and  said ;  '  Sister^  I  am  one  day  coming 
to  take  you  home^  so  when  I  come  be  ready/  One  day  when  the 
house  people  had  dined,  the  orphan  took  the  cooking  pots  to  clean 
by  the  well  side.  She  gathered  the  scraps  in  one  pot  and  went  to 
bathe  on  the  other  side  of  the  well.  While  she  was  bathing  the 
female  snake  came  out  of  her  hole  and  ate  the  scraps.  The  orphan 
came  back  to  eat  her  dinner^  and  finding  it  gone^  instead  of  cursing 
the  thief,  she  blessed  him,  saying,  '  May  the  stomach  of  the  eater 
be  cooledL'  Hearing  these  words  the  female  snake  was  overjoyed^ 
and  told  her  husband  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  orphan  home. 
The  male  snake,  taking  human  form,  went  to  the  headman's  house 
and  told  the  orphan  he  was  come  to  take  her  home.  She  asked  no 
questions  and  went.  As  they  went  the  snake  told  her  who  he  was, 
and  that  on  entering  hia  hole  he  would  turn  into  a  snake.  She  was 
to  hold  him  &st  by  the  tail  and  follow.  Trusting  and  obedient  the 
girl  followed  the  snake,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  found  a 
beautiful  gold  house  inlaid  with  gems,  and  in  the  middle,  on  a 
hanging^  swing  of  precious  stones,  a  female  snake  big  with  young. 
While  ine  orphan  held  a  lighted  lamp  the  snake  gave  birth  to  seven 
young  ones.  One  of  them  climbed  on  to  the  girl  and  she  in  her 
fright  let  fall  the  lamp  and  it  cut  off  part  of  the  snake's  tail.  When 
the  brood  of  snakes  grew  up  they  laughed  at  the  crop-tailed  snake, 
and  he  in  anger,  finding  how  he  had  been  maimed,  vowed  to  kill 
the  headman's  daughter.  He  made  his  way  into  the  house  on  a  day 
whioh  chanced  to  be  Ndgpanchami  Day.  He  found  the  girl  worship- 
ping snakes  and  laying  out  food  for  them.  Pleased  with  her 
kindness  the  crop-tailed  snake  kept  quiet  till  the  girl  left  the  room, 
ate  the  offering,  and  went  back  and  told  his  parents  of  the  girl's 
devotion.  The  old  snakes  rewarded  her  freely,  making  her  rich  and 
the  mother  of  many  children.  When  the  story  icr  over  the  children 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  have  a  good  meal,  chiefly  of  rice-flour 
balls.  Bands  of  snake-charmers  go  about  calling  on  people  to 
worship  their  snakes,  and  the  people  worship  them,  offering  parched 

tulse,  gTBin,  milk,  and  a  copper  coin.  On  the  same  day  a  fair  is 
eld  in  honour  of  isnakes.  Frabhu  women  fill  leaf -cups  with  milk 
and  pulse  and  place  them  in  comers  of  the  garden  for  snakes  to  feed 
on.  As  they  are  hurtful  to  snakes,  no  grinding  baking  or  boiling 
are  allowed  in  Prabhu  houses  on  the  Cobra's  Fifth. 

About  ten  days  later,  generally  early  in  August,  on  the  full->moon 
of  Shrdvany  comes  Gocoanut  Day  or  NdrlUpamima.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  a  hearty  afternoon  meal,  Prabhu  men  and  children  go 
to  itke  river  side,  and  to  win  the  favour  of  the  water  throw  in 
cocoanuts.  On  going  home  the  men  and  children  are  seated  on  low 
wooden  stools,  and  the  women  of  the  house  wave  a  lighted  lamp 
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roond  their  faccs^  the  men  according  to  their  means  presenting 
them  with  1*.  to  12«.  (8  as.  -  Rs.  6). 

Eight  days  after,  about  the  middle  of  Angnst,  comes  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Krishna,  either  his  birthday  or  the  day  after  when  he  was 
taken  to  Gokul.  The  story  is  that  Kansa,  Krishna's  uncle,  hearing 
that  Krishna  would  cause  his  death,  tried  to  destroy  him  as  a  child 
but  failed.  This  is  the  cowherds'  great  day.  Covering  themselves 
with  dust  and  holding  hands  they  dance  in  a  circle,  calling  out 
Govinda,  Gop^a,  Narayana,  Hari.  Curds,  milk,  and  cold  water  are 
thrown  over  them,  and  they  get  presents  of  cocoanuts,  plantains,  and 
money.  Those  who  keep  the  birthday  observe  it  as  a  fast ;  those 
who  keep  the  second  or  Gokul  day  observe  it  as  a  feast 

About  a  week  after,  at  the  Shrdvan  new-moon,  generally  towards 
the  end  of  August,  comes  the  worship  of  the  Pithoryds  or  attendants 
of  the  goddess  Durga.  Married  women  with  children  alive  bathe 
in  the  early  morning  and  fast.  On  a  high  stool  or  wall  redlead 
pictures  of  Durga's  sixty-four  attendants  are  drawn  and  wor- 
shipped. Then  the  oldest  woman  of  the  family  offers  the  goddesses 
the  leaves  of  sixteen  kinds  of  trees  and  flowers  and  a  bunch  of  five 
to  twenty-one  cocoanuts,  and  prays  her  to  bless  the  children  of  the 
house.  Then,  arranging  dishes  of  prepared  food  round  her,  the 
worshipper  calls  the  children  one  by  one,  asking  them  in  turn  who 
is  worthy  to  eat  the  offerings.  The  child  answers,  I  am  worthy. 
This  is  thrice  repeated  and  the  worshipper  touches  the  child's 
brow  with  redlead,  and,  throwing  grains  of  rice  over  it,  blesses  it 
and  gives  it  the  plate.  The  chilaren  and  gp*own  people  sit  down 
together  and  eat  the  food. 

Three  weeks  later  in  Bhadrapad  or  August- September  comes  a 
fast  in  honour  of  the  maid  Alika.  A  king's  daughter  had  vowed  to 
wed  none  but  Shiv.  Her  father,  not  knowing  of  her  vow,  offered 
her  in  marriage  to  Vishnu.  Hearing  this  the  king's  daughter,  with  the 
help  of  her  maid  retired  to  a  deep  forest,  refusing  to  move  unless  she 
was  allowed  to  marry  Shiv.  In  her  honour,  getting  up  early  in  the 
morning  Prabhu  women  bathe,  wash  their  hair  and  putting  on  a  silk 
robe  and  bodice  draw  a  quartz  square  and  in  it  set  a  high  wooden 
stool.  Sitting  before  it  on  a  low  stool  they  lay  a  handful  of  sand  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  stool  and  with  the  sand  make  figures  of  P^rvati 
and  Sakhi,  ShiVs  wife  and  maid,  and  in  front  of  them  a  ling.  These 
three  they  worship  with  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  sixteen  kinds  of 
trees,  and  as  in  the  Vadsdvatri  fast  present  the  Brdhman  priest  with 
two  round  bamboo  baskets  and  1^.  to  28.  (8  6^. -Be.  I)  in  money. 
On  this  day  women  drink  no  water  and  eat  nothing  but  plantains 
and  melon  or  chibud.  l^ext  morning  they  again  worship  the  sand 
images,  offering  them  cooked  rice  and  curds  and  cast  them  into  the 
river,  or  into  some  out-of-the-way  place. 

Next,  on  the  fourth  of  Bhadrapad,  generally  late  in  August,  comes 
the  birthday  of  Gtmesh  or  Ganpati,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  of 
beginnings,  in  figure  a  fat  man,  seated,  with  four  hands^  and  an 
elephant's  head.  Of  the  stories  of  Ganpati's  birth  the  commonest 
is  that  Pdrvati,  Shiv's  wife,  from  oil  and  turmeric  rubbed  off  her  own 
body,  made  a  man  and  set  him   to   guard  her  door.     Shiv  coming 
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in^  annoyed  at  beinpf  stopped  by  the  watchmaii^  cnt  off  liia  head. 
Hearing  this  P&rvati  demanded  that  her  son's  life  should  be  restored, 
and  Shiv  going  into  the  forest  cut  off  a  one*-tusked  she-elephant's 
head  and  setting  it  on  Ganpati's  shoulders  brought  back  his  life, 
making  him  for  his  trustiness  god  of  wisdom. 

Some  time  before  Ganpati's  birthday  the  reception  hall  is 
whitewashed  and  painted,  a  wooden  framework  or  other  seat  is 
made  ready,  and  the  room  is  filled  with  rich  f  amiture  and  at 
night  is  brightly  lit.  On  the  morning  of  the  feast  day  the  head 
of  the  house  and  some  children  and  servants,  with  music  and  a 
palanquin,  go  to  the  market  and  buying  an  image  of  the  god,^ 
seat  it  in  the  palanquin,  and  bring  it  home.  At  the  house  the 
mother  of  the  &miily  waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  the  god  and 
it  is  laid  down  till  the  head  of  the  house  is  ready  to  worship  it. 
It  is  then  set  in  the  shrine  and  with  the  help  of  the  family  priest 
verses  are  recited  that  fill  the  image  with  the  presence  of  the  god. 
The  image  of  a  mouse,  Ganpati's  pet  charger,  is  placed  close  to  it. 
After  the  worship,  the  head  of  the  house,  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his 
hand  and  with  his  sons  and  relations  round  him,  standing  in  front  of 
the  image,  plays  and  sings  hymns  in  praise  of  the  god.  This  is  done 
shortly  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  at  greater  length.  At  the 
end  of  the  service  sweetmeats  are  handed  round  among  the  guests 
and  family.  In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  at  the  end  of  the 
worship,  the  family  feast  on  sweet-spiced  rice-fiour  balls,  and  in  the 
evening  the  mice  are  allowed  to  share  in  the  feast.  Ganpati,  they 
say,  one  evening  fell  off  his  mouse.  The  moon  laughed  at  the  god's 
nushap,  and  to  punish  him  Ganpati  vowed  that  no  one  should  ever 
look  at  the  moon  again.  The  moon  prayed  to  be  forgiven  and  the 
god  agreed  that  the  moon  should  be  disgraced  only  one  night  in  the 
year,  Ganpati's  birth-night.  For  this  reason  no  one  on  that  night 
will  look  at  the  moon. 

According  to  the  will  and  means  of  the  family  the  image  is  kept 
in  the  house  from  one  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  days,  in  most  cases 
about  a  week.  So  long  as  it  is  in  the  house  the  god  is  worshipped 
night  and  morning.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  god  to  go,  in  the 
evening  players  and  a  palanquin  are  hired,  and  a  priest  is  called  in. 
After  prajring  Ganpati  to  bless  the  family,  to  keep  sorrow  froip  its 
doors,  and  to  give  wisdom  to  its  children,  verses  like  those  that 
brought  the  presence  of  the  god  into  the  image  are  said  and  its 
divinity  is  withdrawn.  Then  waving  a  lamp  round  its  face,  laying 
a  little  curds  in  one  of  its  hands,  and  seating  it  in  a  flower-decked 
palanquin,  calling  out  the  god's  name  as  they  go,  they  carry  him  to 
the  side  of  a  lake  or  river.  At  the  water's  edge  they  take  the  image 
out  of  the  palanquin  and  seat  it  on  the  ground,  and  waving  a  lighted 
lamp  round  its  face  carry  it  into  the  water  sorrowing  that  for 
another  year  they  will  nob  see  the  god  again. 
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1  Ganpati's  imaffe  it  of  gilt  or  painted  clay,  with  four  handa,  a  big  bellj,  and  an 
elephant  s  head.  It  ia  eiuier  made  in  the  house  or  boaght  from  men,  chiefly  of  the 
Beocaa  firihman  caste,  whose  sole  calling  is  the  making  of  Ganpatis.  The  cost 
Tariea  from  a  few  pence  to  £15  or  £20.  Some  do  not  bny  day  Ganpatis  but  with 
rioe  grains  on  a  plate  trace  an  image  of  the  god  known  as  the  pearl  Ganpati. 
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Bhddrapad  bright-fifth,  the  day  after  Ganesh's  birthday,  is  kept 

in  honour  of  the  Rishis  or  Seers  who  sit  in  heaven  as  the  seven  stars 

in  the  Great  Bear.     The  day  is  kept  only  by  women.     Their  chief 

rule  is  to  eat  nothing  that  is  not  hand-grown.     Anything  in  which 

PXtJnb  Prabbus,    ^YiQ  labour  of  cattle  or  other  animals  has  been  used  in  rearing  or 
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bringing     to     market    is   forbidden.      So    hand-grown   fruit   and 
vegetables  are  on  that  day  sold  at  four  times  their  usual  price. 

On  Bhddrapad  bright-eighth  or  ninth,  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
Ganesh^s  birthday,  women  hold  a  feast  in  honour  of  his  mother 
Pdrvati  or  Gauri.  In  the  morning  ten  or  twelve  balsam  or  terda 
plants  are  bought  for  an  aniia  or  so  and  hung  on  the  eaves.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon,  over  the  whole  of  the  house,  women  draw 
quartz  powder  lines  six  inches  apart  and  between  them  trace  with 
sandal  powder  footsteps  two  in  a  line  and  four  or  five  inches  apart. 
An  elderly  married  woman,  taking  one  or  two  of  the  balsam  plants^ 
washes  their  roots  and  folds  them  in  a  silk  waistcloth.^ 

This  representing  the  goddess  Gauri  is  laid  in  a  girl's  arms,  who 
carrying  a  metal  plate  with  a  lighted  lamp,  a  few  rice  grains,  a  red- 
powder  box,  and  some  round  pieces  of  plantains,  and  taking  with  her 
a  boy  with  a  bell,  starts  through  the  house,  the  boy  ringing  the  bell 
as  they  go.  In  each  room  the  woman  seats  the  girl  who  carries  the 
goddess  on  a  raised  stool,  waves  a  lighted  lamp  round  the  faces 
of  the  girl  and  of  the  goddess,  and,  giving  the  girl  and  the  boy  a  bit 
of  plantain,  calls  'Lakshmi,  Lakshmi,  have  you  come?'  The  girl 
sayg,  '  I  have  come/  The  woman  asks,  'What  have  you  brought/ 
the  girl  says,  ''  Horses,  elephants,  armies,  and  heaps  of  treasure 
enough  to  fill  your  house  and  the  city.'  Thus  they  go  from  one  room  to 
another,  filling  the  house  with  treasure  and  bringing  good  luck.  When 
they  have  been  through  the  whole  house,  the  goddess  is  seated  on  a 
high  stool  in  the  women's  hall  leaning  against  a  wall,  on  which  have 
been  painted  a  Prabhu's  house  and  all  it  holds.  At  lamplight  the 
goddess  is  offered  plantains,  cakes,  and  milk,  and  at  night  she  is  richly 
dressed,  decked  with  jewels,  and  with  lamps  lighted  before  her  is 
offered  milk  and  sugar.  The  next  day  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicinpr, 
when  many  dishes  of  sweetmeats,  fish,  anS  mutton  are  cooked, 
offered  to  the  goddess  and  eaten.*  During  the  day  Kunbi  and  Koli 
women  and  the  house  servants  dance  before  the  goddess  and  are 
well  paid.  On  the  third  day  the  goddess  is  offered  cooked  food,  and 
about  three  o'clock  she  is  laid  in  a  winnowing  fan,  stripped  of 
her  ornaments,  except  her  nosering  glass  bangles  and  necklace  of 
black  glass  beads,  and  with  some  cooked  food  tied  to  her  apron  and 
four  copper  coins  is  placed  in  a  servant's  arms.  Without  looking 
behind  him,  while  an  elderly  woman  sprinkles  water  on  his  footsteps^ 
the  servant  walks  straight  out  of  the  house  to  the  river  or  lake 
side,  and,  leaving  the  goddess  in  the  water,  brings  back  the  silk 
waistcloth,  the  winnowing  fan,  a  little  water,  and  five  pebbles. 

Vdman  Dvddashi  or  Vaman's  Twelfth  falling  on  the  twelfth  of 
Bhddrapad  generally  in  September,  is  sacred  to  Vdman,  the  black 


^  Prablra  women  caU  the  balsam  roots  Gauri's  feet. 

3  The  dish  offered    to  the  eoddess  varies    in   different  families.      Some  offer 
vegetables,  some  pickles,  some  nah,  some  goat's  fleshy  and  some  a  cock  and  liquor. 
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Br&hman  dwarf^  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Yishna.     V^man^s  story       Chapter  III. 

is  that  to  keep  the   religious  merit   of  the  great  king  Bali  from        Pop^tioiu 

winning  him  the  rule  over  the  three  worlds,  Vishnu  appeared  at 

his  court  as  a  Brdhman  dwarf.     He  beat  all  other  Br^hmans  in  Wmtees. 

explaining  the  holy  books  and  the  king  asked  him  what  gift  he  would   ^^^-^^  Prasbus. 

wish.     VEman  said,  '  As  much  space  as  I  can  cover  in  three  strides.*  Holidays^ 

The  king  agreed,  and  the  god,  filling  the  earth  with  his  first  step 

and  the  air  with  his  second,  took  his  third  step  on  the  king's  head 

and   drove  him  into   the  bottomless  pit.      On  Y^man's  Day  old 

Prabhu  women  fast  and  give  Br^hmans  money  presents. 

Some  Prabhus  keep  the  day  before  All  Hallows  Day^  that  is  the 
bright-fourteenth  of  Bhddrapad  or  August  -  September  in  honour  of 
Anant  or  Vishnu.  If  a  Prabhu  by  chance  finds  a  silk  string  with 
fourteen  knots  he  takes  it  home  and  lays  it  by.^  On  the  fourteenth  of 
Bhddradpad  with  his  whole  family  he  fasts,  and  in  the  evening  places 
on  a  raised  stool  two  metal  pots  filled  with  cold  water,  representing 
the  holy  rivers  Ganga  and  Jamna,  and  covering  the  water-pots 
with  a  metal  plate,  he  lays  in  the  plate  a  snake  made  of  the 
sacred  darha  grass,  and  close  by  a  string  called  anant-dora  with 
fourteen  bead-like  round  moveable  knots,  the  whole  generally 
worked  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  Then  with  the  help  of  the  priest 
he  worships  the  gods  Anant  and  Shesh,  and  the  goddesses  Ganga 
and  Jamna,  offering  them  fourteen  kinds  of  flowers,  leaves,  fruits, 
and  sweetmeats,  and  ending  with  a  feast  in  honour  of  Vishnu.  The 
thread  is  either  worn  or  laid  by  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
a  new  thread  is  bought  and  worshipped  and  the  old  one  is  made 
over  to  the  priest.  The  worship  of  this  thread  should  be  kept  up  for 
over  fourteen  years  and  should  then  cease.  The  practice  is  observed 
both  by  men  and  women,  and  begins  only  when  a  chance  thread  is 
found. 

A  day  after  Anant's  Day,  the  second  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  PUHpaktha. 
of  Bhddrapad  or  August-September  called  Pitripakaha  or  the  Spirits' 
Fortnight  is  sacred  to  the  spirits  of  ancestors.  In  the  name  of  each 
ancestor,  both  men  And  women,  funeral  rites  or  shrdddh  are  perform- 
ed on  the  day  corresponding  to  the  day  of  death.  The  ninth  day 
known  as  avidhva-navmi,  is  kept  for  rites  in  honour  of  unwidowed 
mothers.  And  on  the  fourteenth  day  there  is  an  All  Hallows 
No-moon  or  Barvapitriamavdsyay  for  any  ancestors  whose  worship  may 
have  been  left  out.  The  shrdddh  is  generally  performed  by  the 
head  of  each  family  at  midday  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house.  The 
object  of  the  rite  is  to  improve  the  ancestors'  state  in  the  spirit 
world.  When  the  rite  is  over  dishes  of  rice,  milk,  and  sweetmeats 
are  left  on  the  tiles  for  the  crows  to  feed  on,  and  a  rich  dinner  with 
spiced  milk  is  given  to  relations  and  friends. 

A  day  or  two  after  All  Hallows  are  sacred  to  Durga  the  wife  jeavnMra. 

of  Shiv.    The  first  nine  are  known  as  the  Navrdtra  or  nine  nights, 
and  the  last  as  the  Bamra  or  tenth.     Some  Prabhus  fast  during 

'  The  string  worshipped  by  Prabhu  women  has  one  line  with  fourteen  knots ; 
those  worshipped  by  men  have  two  or  three  lines  with  the  same  number  of  hnots  as 
the  woman's. 

9  310-82 
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the  nine  days,  living  on  fruits  and  roots.  On  the  ninth  the  goddess 
Durga  is  worshipped,  a  sacred  fire  is  lit,  and  fed  with  firewood  and 
butter.  During  these  days  married  women  of  the  Konkan  Vadval  or 
oartkeeper  caste  with  a  hollow  dried  gourd  wrapped  in  cloth  hanging 
from  their  right  arm,  beg  in  Bhav^ni^s  name  from  house  to  house- 
Each  day  they  are  given  a  handful  of  rice  and  on  one  of  the  nine  days 
an  elderly  married  woman  of  each  household  worships  the  hollow 
gourd.  A  Vadval  woman  and  her  husband  are  called;  a  quartz 
square  is  drawn,  and  the  hollow  gourd  placed  in  it  on  a  low  stool. 
The  worshipper  rubs  the  outside  of  the  gourd  with  turmeric  and 
redpowder  and  a  few  grains  of  rice,  fastens  a  spangle  on  it,  and 
filling  it  with  rice  waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  it.  The  Vadval's 
wife  rubs  her  own  hands  with  turmeric  powder  and  fastens  on 
her  brow  redpowder  and  a  spangle,  and  before  her  and  her  gourd 
the  worshipper  waves  a  lighted  lamp.  The  Vadval  man  is  given 
some  rice  and  oil,  and  blessing  the  worshipper,  he  blows  the  conch 
shell.^  Married  and  unmarried  girls  and  women  go  to  one  another's 
houses  during  these  nine  days.  Seated  on  mats  spread  in  the 
women's  hall,  their  arms  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  powder ;  their 
brows  adorned  with  redpowder  and  glass  spangles;  their  heads 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  their  laps  filled  with  parched  rice, 
betelnut  and  leaves,  and  a  few  copper  coins.* 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  tenth  or  Dasara,  the  day  on  which 
Durga  slew  the  monster  Mahishd,sur,  Prabhus  bathe  and  worship  their 
house  gods.  In  front  of  the  house  the  women  trace  a  quartz  square^ 
and  in  honour  of  the  five  Pd,ndavs  set  five  cowdung  balls  on  a  leaf 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  and  sprinkle  flowers  and  redpowder 
or  guldl  over  the  balls.  Those  who  own  a  horse  have  him  brought 
in  front  of  the  house.  Garlands  of  bachelor's  button-flowers  are 
thrown  round  his  neck  and  tied  round  his  feet,  a  shawl  is  laid  on 
his  back,  and  a  married  woman,  coming  out  of  the  house  holding  a 
plate  with  a  lighted  lamp,  a  cocoanut,  sugar-cake,  redpowder,  a 
few  grains  of  rice,  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  a  silver  coin,  rubs  his 
forehead  with  redpowder  and  rice,  gives  him  sugar  to  eat,  and 
laying  the  betelnut,  leaves,  cocoanut  and  silver  coin  at  his  forefeet, 
waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  his  face.* 

Besides  the  coin  offered  to  his  horse,  the  groom  gets  a  few  shil- 
lings and  a  turban  or  &  suit  of  clothes.  In  the  evening,  after  a 
hearty  meal  of  mutton  and  sweetmeats,  Prabhus  take  their  children 
and  carrying  branches  of  the  dpta  tree  Bauhinia  racemosa,  go  to 
Devi's  temple  and  offer  her  dpta  or  shami  Mimosa  suma  leaves  and 


'  Only  on  this  day  does  a  Prabhu  allow  a  conch -Bhell  to  be  blown  in  hia  house. 
At  any  other  time  the  sound  of  the  conch  is  supposed  to  blow  everything  out  of  a 
Prabhu's  house. 

^  Some  of  these  girls  collect  during  these  nine  days  one  to  two  rupees  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  pies  [id. -id.)  from  each  house.  The  Poona  Prabhua  have  given 
up  this  ceremony.    It  is  still  observed  in  Bombay. 

*  From  this  day,  in  different  coloured  powders,  Prabhu  women  begin  to  trace 
pictures  of  trees  and  houses  on  the  ground  in  front  of  their  doors.  They  go  on 
making  these  drawings  for  about  six  weeks. 

^  It  is  said  that  the  horse-loving  Arjun  washed  his  horses'  feet,  threw  garlands  of 
flowers  round  their  necks,  and  patted  them. 
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a  copper  coin.^  They  tlien  go  visiting  their  friends  and  relations, 
greet  each  other,  and  offer  an  dpta  leaf  and  embrace.^  On  his 
return  home^  his  wife,  standing  in  the  doorway  or  seating  her 
husband  in  the  house  on  a  low  stool,  touches  his  brow  with  red- 
pwder  and  rice,  and  giving  him  sugar  to  eat  and  laying  a  cocoanut 
m  his  hands  waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  his  face.  The  husband 
drops  48,  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  in  the  plate^  and  washing  his  hands  and 
feet  sets  a  stool  close  to  the  house  gods^  and  on  the  stool  lays  a 
Bword,  a  gun,*  a  sheet  of  paper  with  carefully  written  sentences  in 
English  Mardthi  and  as  many  other  languages  as  he  knows,  a  pen, 
a  ruler,  a  penknife,  and  inkpot  and  sacred  books.  He  touches  these 
with  sandal  and  redpowder,  lays  on  each  an  dpta  and  a  ehami  leaf, 
and  asks  them  to  keep  his  house  safe  during  the  year. 

Abut  five  days  after  Dasara  generally  in  Ashvin  or  September  - 
October  comes  the  Kojdgari  Pornima  feast.  About  eight  in  the 
evening  P^rvati  Shiv's  wife  is  worshipped.  A  supper  is  eaten  of  rice 
cooked  in  milk  and  sugar,  and  gram-flour  cakes  mixed  with 
plantains,  onions^  brinjals^  and  potatoes  and  boiled  either  in  butter 
or  oil,  and  after  supper  men  and  women  play  chess  till  midnight.* 
A  week  later  comes  the  Athvinda  or  eighth  day  feast,  when  a 
servant  draws  a  line  of  ashes,  and  lays  castor-oil  leaves  on  the 
veranda  and  other  parts  of  the  house. 

This  and  the  Khojdgari  festival  in  the  week  before  lead  to  the 
greskt  iesAt  oi  Divdli.  This,  the  lamp  or  diva  feast^  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Lakshmi  and  of  Vishnu's  victory  over  the  demon  S^riki, 
lasts  four  days,  the  two  last  days  of  Ashvin  or  September- October  and 
the  two  first  days  of  Kdrtik  or  October -November.  The  day  before 
the  feast  large  metal  water-pots  are  filled  and  placed  in  the  house. 
An  elderly  woman,  taking  an  dghdda  Achyranthes  aspera  plant,  cuts 
from  it  six  one-iach  pieces,  and  as  many  more  as  there  are  persons  in 
the  house  including  servants.  These  pieces  she  lays  in  a  round  bamboo 
basket^  and  near  them  thecut  fruit  of  the  chirhati  creeper.  She  takes 
a  castor-oil  leaf,  lays  in  it  the  bark  of  a  plant  called  tdkla,  used  both 
for  food  and  as  a  drug^  and  a  few  blades  of  fine  grass^  and  folding  the 
leaf  lays  it  in  the  bamboo  basket.  In  this  way  she  prepares  a  packet 
for  each  of  the  household.  Then  taking  a  metal  plate  she  makes 
as  many  rice-flour  lamps  as  she  has  made  packets^  and  putting  two 
wicks  and  oil  in  each,  dusts  its  rim  in  three  places  with  redpowder 
and  places  the  plate  close  to  the  bamboo  basket.  She  then  makes 
an  extra  rice-flour  lamp  and  placing  it  by  the  house  wall  lights  it  in 
honour  of  the  god  Yam.  She  washes  her  hands  and  in  another  dish 
makes  ready  another  five-wick  lamp^  and,  with  a  cocoanut,  a  few  rice 
gniriB,  and  a  box  of  redpowder,  lays  it  in  the  plate.  Lastly  she 
fills  cups  with  sweet  smelling  spices,  oil,  and  cocoa-milk.     Then,  as 
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'  On  this  day  dpta  leaves  are  called  gold  apparently  because  on  this  day  their 
power  to  scare  spirits  is  as  great  as  the  spirit-scaring  power  of  gold. 

'  On  this  day  if  a  Brihman  and  a  Prabbu  meet  they  exchange leavee  and  the  Prabhu 
bows  to  the  BrAhman  and  gives  him  {c?.  to  U,  (^-8  (U.) 

*  Prabhns  worship  the  sword  and  gun  as  they  claim  Khsatriya  descent. 

^  People  play  chess  on  this  night  in  the  hope  tibat  P4rvati  will  bring  them  oarJU 
loads  of  treasure. 
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Vishnu  promised  him,  in  Narkd/sur's  honour  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  house  is  lighted.     Till  eight  or  nine  at  night  children  let  off 
fireworks  and  then  all  feast  on  sweetmeats  and  other  dainties.     Next 
morning  a  married  woman  rises  about  three  and  drawing  a  square 
in  the  entrance  room,  places  a  low  stool  in  the  square  and  close  to 
the  stool  sets  the  cups  of  spices  and  scented  oil,  and,  on  each  side  of 
the  stool,  sets  a  lighted  brass  lamp.     The  head  of  the  house  sits  on 
the  stool  and  the  barber  or  some  house  servant  rubs  him  with  rice- 
flour,  spices,  and  oil,  and  his  top-knot  with  cocoanut  milk.     He  next 
sits  facing  the  east  on  a  bigh  wooden  stool  in  a  Square  traced  in  the 
yard  in  front  of  the  house-door  and  bathes,  and  putting  on  a  waist- 
cloth  and  turban  stands  in  front  of  the  house  door.     As  he  stands 
his  wife   or  some   other  married  woman  of  the  family  takes  the 
five-wick  lamp  and  a  flour-lamp,  places  the  flour-lamp  at  one  side 
of  the  doorway,  and   marking  his  brow  with  redpowder  and  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  hands  him  a  cocoanut,  and  waves  the  lighted  latnp 
before  his  face.     He   gives   back  the  cocoanut,  touches  the  flour- 
lamp  with  the  toe  of  his  left  foot,  and  enters  the  house.^    After 
the  head  of  the  bouse,  the  other  men  of  the  family  bathe  in  turn,  and 
when  all  are  bathed  feast  on  sweetmeats.     Then  they  worship  the 
house  gods,  dress  in  rich  clothes,   and  either  go  visiting  or  sit  on 
the  veranda   talking.     The  married  women  dine  at  noon,  and  sit 
tracing  drawings  before  the  house  door,  while  an  old  woman  makes 
ready  sixteen  lights  and  sets  them  on  a  high  stool.     At  dusk  an 
elderly  married  woman  sets  the  stool  with  its  sixteen  lights  in  the 
middle  of  the  square  drawn  in  front  of  the  house.^    Then  placing 
near  the  stool  a  cocoanut,  betelnut  and  leaves,  a  plantsiin,   a  sugar 
ball,  and  a  copper  coin,  she  bows  to  the  lights  and  walks  into  the 
house.     As  the  people  of  the  house  gather  round  the  lamps,  letting 
off  fireworks  and  making  merry,  one  of  the   servants  takes  a  light 
from  the  stool  and  carrying  it  hid  in  his  hands,  goes  to  a  neigh- 
bour's house   and  tries   without  being    seen  to  place  his  master's 
light  among  their  lights,  saying,  as  he  lays  it  down,  '  Take  this  son- 
in-law,  jdvai  ghya/     Other  servants  are  on  the  look-out  for  him  and, 
as  he  steals  in,  try  without  putting  out  his  light  to  duck  him  with 
water.     In  this  merrymaking  and  in  letting  off  fireworks  two  hours 
are  spent.     Then  the  high  stool  is  taken  into  the  house  with  as  many 
of  the  lights  as  are  left  on  it.     On  the  second  day  nothing  special  is 
done  except  bathing  in  the  morning  in  front  of  the  house.     In  the 
evening  the  head  of  the  family  worships  Lakshmi  the  goddess  of 
wealth.     On  the  third  day,  a  servant  rises  at  one  in  the  morning, 
sweeps  the  house,   and,   gathering  the  sweepings  into  a  bamboo 
basket,  lays  on  the  basket  an  old  broom,  a  light,  some  betel,  and 
four  copper  coins,  and  waving  the  basket  in  front  of  each  room,  says  : 
Idfipidajdvo  Baliche  raj  yevo,  *  May  evils   go  and  Bali's  kingdom 
come.*   While  the  servant  says  this,  a  woman  walks  behind  him  as  far 


^  This  is  done  in  memory  of  Yishnu^s  fight  with  the  giant  NarkiLsar.  After  kill- 
ing the  giant,  Vishnu  entered  th6  city  early  in  the  morning.  The  people  lifting  up 
the  city,  received  him  with  great  joy,  the  women  going  oat  to  meet  him  and  waving 
lighted  lamps  before  his  face. 

'  To  make  these  sixteen  lights,  two  one-inch  pieces  of  nilaut  are  taken  and  abeut 
half  an  inch  on  the  top  is  hollowed  and  filled  with  oil  and  wicks. 
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as  the  house  door,  beating  a  winnowing  fan  with  a  Mick  and  urging 
the  servant  to  keep  saying  the  verse  without  stopping.  She 
drives  him  to  the  hoasc  door  telling  him  not  to  look  back,  ai^d  he 
goes  ontj  lays  the  sweepings  by  the  roadside^  and  brings  back  the 
coin.  He  then  rubs  himself  with  oil^  and  without  touching  any  one 
bathes  in  warm  water.  When  the  servant's  bath  is  over  the  house 
people  bathe  one  after  another.  Then^  as  Vishnu  promised,  the  head 
of  the  house  takes  a  metal  image  of  king  Bali  on  horseback^  dresses 
it  and  sets  it  on  a  high  stool  with  twenty-one  brass  lamps  round  it.^ 
At  dawn  he  sets  the  god  in  front  of  the  house^  and  the  household 
let  off  fireworks,  play  games  of  chance^  and  give  money  to  Brdhmans 
and  other  beggars  who  swarm  in  front  of  their  houses.  The  last  of 
the  Divdli  days  is  Yainadvitiya  or  Yam's  Second  or  Bhdvhij  also 
called  the  Brother's  Second.  On  this  day  Yam^  the  lord  of  death, 
came  to  see  his  sister  the  river  Jamna,  and  she  won  from  him  the 
promise  that  no  man  who  on  this  day  goes  to  his  sister's  house  and 
gives  and  gets  presents  will  be  cast  into  hell.  So  on  this  day 
Prabhus  go  to  their  sisters'  houses.  The  sister  draws  a  square  of 
quartz-powder  lines,  seats  her  brother  in  the  square  on  a  low  stool^ 
and  waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  his  face.  He  gives  her  2a.  to  £1 
(Bs.1-10)  and  she  gives  him  a  waistcloth  and  a  rich  dinner  of 
milk  and  sweetmeats. 

Nine  days  after  Yam's  Second,  on  the  bright  eleventh  of  Kdrtik 
generally  in  October,  a  day  is  kept  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the 
holy  basil  or  tulai  with  the  god  Vishnu.  The  head  of  the  house  fasts 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  At  noon  the  basil-pot  is  coloured  red 
and  yellow  and  a  square  of  quartz  powder  is  drawn  round  it.  After 
breiJdng  his  fast  the  head  of  the  house,  with  the  help  of  the  family 
priest,  worshfps  the  basil  and  an  image  of  Vishnu.  Then,*  with 
Vishnu's  image  in  his  hands,  he  stands  in  front  of  the  plant,  a  shawl 
is  drawn  between  the  image  and  the  plant  and  held  by  two  married 
men,  the  priest  repeating  verses,  and  the  house  people,*  both  men 
and  women,  at  the  end  of  each  verse  throwing  grrains  of  rice  over 
the  plant  and  the  image.  When  the  verses  are  done,  the  curtain  is 
dropped,  the  guests  dap  their  hands,  the  image  is  set  in  the  flower- 
pot in  front  of  the  plant,  fireworks  are  let  off,  sugarcane  is  handed 
round,  and  1«.  to  2$.  (8  a«.-Be.l)  are  presented  to  the  priest. 

Four  days  after  the  Basil- wedding  on  the  bright  fifteenth  oiKdriik 
or  October -November  comes  Dip-purfdma  or  the  Lamp  Full-Moon. 
On  this  day,  in  honour  of  Shiv's  victory  over  the  giant  TripurtLsur, 
Prabhu  women  present  Br&hmans  with  fruit,  money,  and  lighted 
lamps,  either  silver  lamps  with  gold  wicks,  brass  lamps  with 
silver  wicks,  or  clay  lamps  with  cotton  wicks.^    In  the  evening  they 
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1  When  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  VAman  stamped  kin^  Bali  into  hell,  he 
pronuaed  that  onoe  a  year  his  followers  would  worship  the  king.  The  story  of 
y  Aman  and  Bali  is  given  at  p.  249. 

s  This  demon,  the  lord  of  a  golden  a  silver  and  an  iron  city,  is  said  to  have  grown  so 
nishty  that  hMting  almost  all  the  gods  he  drove  them  out  of  their  palaces.  The 
gods  crowded  round  Shiv  and  he,  pitying  their  case,  made  the  earth  his  car,  the  sun 
and  moon  its  wheels,*  the  Himiiuiya  mountains  bis  bow,  V&iuki  the  serpent  king 
his  bowstring,  and  Vishnn  his  quiver.  Thus  armed,  after  a  furious  struggle,  Shiv 
destroyed  the  mighty  giant. 
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fill  the  holes  in  the  lamp-pillars  or  dipmdls  with  lights,  and  soaking 
wicks  in  butter  lay  them  in  earthen  pots,  pierced  with  holes,  light 
them  and  send  them  floatiog  over  the  temple  pond. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  a  solar  festival  and  therefore  on  an 
uncertain  day  in  Paush  comes  the  Makarsankrant  that '  is  the 
passage  of  the  Sun  into  the  sign  of  the  Crocodile  or  Capricorn,  the 
day  when  the  sun's  course  turns  northward.  In  honour  of  the  sun's 
return  devout  Hindus  make  great  rejoicings.  From  this  day  begin 
the  six  lucky  northing  or  uttaraydni  months  when  light  is  large 
and  heaven's  gates  are  open,  and  when  marriages  should  be  held, 
and  youths  girt  with  the  sacred  thread.  These  are  followed  by  the 
six  spirit-haunted  southing  or  dakshdnayani  months,  when  the  days 
creep  in  and  heaven's  gates  are  shut,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
have  to  wait  without  till  Makarsankrant  comes  again.  The  PrabhuB 
both  men  and  women  rise  early,  rub  themselves  with  sesamum  oil, 
bathe  in  warm  water,  worship  the  family  gods,  and  present 
Brahmans  with  sesamum  seed,  money,  clothes,  pots,  umbrellas,  and 
even  lands  and  houses.  In  the  afternoon  they  feast  on  sweetmeats 
and  in  the  evening  dress  in  new  clothes  and  taking  packets  of 
sesamum  seed  mixed  with  different  coloured  sugar,  give  them  to 
their  friends  and  relations,  saying  :  ^  Take  the  sesamum  seed  and 
speak  sweetly'.^  Next  day  is  an  unlucky  or  kar  day.  On  it  married 
women  bathe,  and,  dressing  in  rich  clothes,  deck  their  heads  with, 
flowers,  and  make  merry  going  to  their  parents'  houses  and 
speaking  no  unkind  word.  As  they  do  this  day,  so  will  they  do  all 
the  year.  She  who  beats  her  children  will  go  on  ill-using  them,  she 
who  weeps  is  entering  on  a  year  of  sorrow. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Makrasankrdnt  on  the  bright  four- 
teenth of  Mdgh  or  January -February  comes  Shiv's  great  fourteenth 
or  the  MahdshivardtrL  A  wicked  archer  hunting  in  the  forest  followed 
a  deer  till  night  fell.  To  save  himself  from  wild  beasts  he  climbed  a 
bel  tree  -^gle  marmelos,  and  to  keep  himself  awake  kept  plucking 
its  leaves.  By  chance  at  the  tree-foot  was  a  shrine  of  Mah4dev  and 
the  leaves  falling  on  his  shrine  so  pleased  the  god  that  he  carried 
the  hunter  to  heaven.  Prabhus  keep  this  day  as  a  fast.  In  the 
evening  they  worship  Shiv  and  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  hunter's 
reward  lay  a  thousand  bel  leaves  on  the  ling.  After  worship  they 
eat  fruit  and  roots  and  drink  milk,  and,  that  they  may  not  sleep, 
either  read  sacred  books  or  play  chess,  a  favourite  game  with  both 
Shiv  and  his  wife.  Shiv's  temples  are  lighted  and  alms  are  given 
to  begging  Brahmans  and  others. 

About  three  days  after  the  Malidshivardtra  and  fifteen  before 
the  full-moon  of  Fdlgun  or  February-March  begins  Holi  or  Shimga, 
apparently  the  opening  feast  of  the  husbandman's  new  year  of  work. 
On  the  first  day  little  boys  dig  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or 
yard  and,  beating  drums  and  shouting  the  names  of  the  organs 
of  generation,  go  from  house  to  house  begging  firewood.  At  night 
they  burn  the  wood  in  the  pit  crying  out  and  beating  their  mouths. 


1  The  MarAthi  rnuB ;  Tilsa  ghya,  godia  bola. 
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This  goes  on  for  fifteen  nights^  and  each  night  for  three  qr  four 
hours.  On  the  eleventh  night,  dressed  in  white  clothes,  they  go  to 
the  house  of  their  high  priest  or  to  one  of  Yishnu^s  temples  where 
red-coloured  water  is  thrown  over  them.  From  this  time  till  the 
full-moon  the  festival  is  at  its  height.  Young  and  old  men 
shouting  the  names  of  the  organs  of  generation^  rub  redpowder  on 
each  other's  clothes  and  faces.  On  the  last  or  full-moon  day,  in 
the  af t'Omoon,  after  feasting  on  mutton  and  sweetmeats,  a  plantain 
tree  is  set  in  the  pit  and  heavy  logs  of  wood  are  piled  round  it. 
About  eight  at  night  each  householder  who  lives  in  the  street  with 
his  family  priest  worships  the  pit,  and  gives  sweetmeats.  When 
this  is  over  one  of  them  takes  a  brand  and,  lighting  the  pile,  which 
is  called  holi,  shouts  the  names  of  the  male  and  female  organs 
of  generation  and  beats  his  mouth.  Next  day  is  the  dust  or  dhul 
day,  when  people  go  about  in  bands  throvring  dust  and  filth.  At 
night  men  go  to  each  other's  houses  and  the  head  of  the  house 
marks  the  guests'  brows  with  sweet-scented  powder  or  abir^  and 
gives  them  milk,  coffee,  fruit,  and  sweatmeats.  Women  have 
parties  of  their  own,  where  dressed  in  white  robes  and  green  bodices, 
their  heads  decked  with  flowers  and  their  brows  marked  with 
sweet-scented  powder,  they  treat  one  another  to  fruit,  coffee,  and 
milk. 

Eclipses  or  grahans  caused  by  the  giant  B^hu  swallowing  the  sun^ 
or  the  giant  Ketu  swallowing  the  moon,  are  thought  to  foretell  evil. 
Of  the  beginning  of  eclipses  the  story  is  that  when  Dhanvantra 
brought  nectar  from  the  churned  ocean,  the  giants  hoped  to  keep  it 
to  themselves.  Seeing  this,  Yishnu,  taking  the  form  of  Mohani,  a 
handsome  woman,  ranged  the  gods  on  one  side  and  the  giants  on 
the  other.  Struck  with  the  woman's  beauty,  the  grants  sat  at  a 
distance  from  the  gods  waiting  for  the  drink.  When  the  woman 
began  to  g^ve  the  nectar  to  the  gods,  B&hu  slipt  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  and  gaining  a  share  drank  it  off.  Mohani  with  her 
discus  cut  Rahu  in  two,  the  body  being  called  B&hu  and  the 
head  Ketu.  The  rest  of  the  giants  attacked  the  gods,  but  after  a 
hard  fight  were  beaten.  In  a  solar  eclipse  twelve  hours  and  in  a  lunar 
eclipse  nine  hours  before  any  change  is  visible  the  influence  OTvedh  of 
the  eclipse  begins.  From  this  time  Prabhus  may  neither  eat  nor 
drink  ;  the  water-pots  have  to  be  emptied  and  cooked  food  thrown 
away.  The  place  swarms  with  evil  spirits.  An  eclipse  is  the  best 
time  for  using  a  charm  or  a  spell,  and  mediums,  sorcerers,  and 
jugglers  are  busy  repeating  spells  on  river-banks  and  in  waste  places. 
To  keep  the  giants  from  entering  the  house,  blades  of  holy  or  darbha 
grass  are  laid  on  pickle-jars  and  wafer-biscuits  and  tied  in  the 
skirts  of  clothes.  When  the  eclipse  begins,  Prabhus  give  rice^ 
parched  grain,  old  clothes,  and  money  to  Mh&rs  and  M^gs  who 
go  about  carrying  large  bamboo  baskets  and  shout,  De  dan  aute 
girdn,  that  is  '  Give  gifts  and  free  the  planet'.  When  the  eclipse  is 
over  every  Prabhu  bathes,  the  cook-room  is  fresh  cowdunged, 
oooking  pots  and  pans  are  washed,  jars  are  filled  with  fresh  water^ 
and  fresh  food  is  cooked  and  eaten. 

P&tine  Prabhus  hare  no  headmen  and  no  caste  council.    They  are 
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a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  class.  Their  monopoly  of  English 
clerkship  has  broken  down,  but  they  are  pushing  and  successful  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  in  the  higher  branches  of  Government 
service. 

Velalis  are  returned  as  numbering  423  and  as  found  in  Khed 
and  Mdval,  and  in  Poena  city  and  cantonment.  They  say  they  are 
Vaishyas,  and  that  they  came  to  the  district  from  Trichinopoly  and 
Tdnjor  about  seventy  years  ago  to  earn  a  living.  They  are  divided 
into  Pilles  and  Mudliars  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.^ 
The  following  particulars  belong  to  the  Pilles.  They  are  divided 
into  Soliyavel^li,  Khudkydveldli,  Mothevelalan,  and  Edrikdtvel^lan, 
of  whom  the  first  three  eat  together  and  the  first  two  intermarry. 
The  Kdrik^tvel^lans  do  not  eat  or  marry  with  the  other  three  clans 
as  they  consider  themselves  of  higher  rank,  and  unlike  the  rest  do 
not  eat  fish  or  flesh  or  drink  liquor.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are,  Chimnaya,  Devr^j,  Mutkarji,  Peridna,  and  R^masvami,  the 
title  jpUle  being  added  to  each  name  as  Devrajpille  and  Chinayapille. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  women  are,  Kdmdkshi,  Min&kshi, 
Mari^i,  Murk^i,  Pun^ma,  and  Virdi.  They  are  dusky  coloured  of 
various  hues  of  brown.  They  are  stoutly  and  gracefully  made  with 
jet  black  hair.  Their  home  tongue  is  Tamil,  but  out  of  doors  they 
speak  Mardthi.  They  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two 
storeys  high,  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  They  keep  cows, 
buffaloes,  and  she-goats,  and  have  copper  and  brass  vessels,  cots, 
bedding,  carpets,  pillows,  boxes,  stools,  and  tables  and  chairs.  They 
are  not  great  eaters,  and  are  fond  of  sour  dishes  and  of  tamarind. 
Their  staple  food  is  rice,  millet,  wheat,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter, 
spices,  fish,  and  mutton.  They  eat  hare,  deer,  ducks,  and  domestic 
fowls,  but  not  beef  or  pork.  They  drink  both  country  and  English 
liquors,  and  smoke  tobacco.  They  give  dinners  at  marriages  and  on 
death  anniversaries,  when  wheat  cakes  and  sweet  milk  are  prepared 
costing  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25)  for  a  hundred  guests.  The  men  wear  a 
waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shouldercloth,  and  fold  a  kerchief  or 
nimdl  round  the  head.  The  women  wear  a  bodice  with  a  back,  and 
the  skirt  of  the  robe  hanging  like  a  petticoat  without  being  drawn 
back  between  the  feet.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  mustache, 
and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard ;  and  the  women  tie  the  hair  in  a 
knot  behind  the  head.  They  have  rich  clothes  in  store  for  special 
occasions  worth  £5  to  £50  (Rs.  50-500).  The  ornaments  worn  by 
women  are  gold  earrings  called  kamalos  worth  £2  lOs.  to  £10 
(Rs.  25-100),  the  gold  and  pearl  nose-ring  called  na<A  worth  £2  10«. 
to  £20  (Rs.  25-200),  the  gold  necklace  called  adigi  worth  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.50-100),  and  the  gold  or  gilt  bracelets  cslled  pdtlis,  worth  £2 
to  £5  (Rs.  20-50).  The  men  wear  the  gold  earrings  called  hadkans 
worth  £1  10s,  to  £10  (Rs.  15-100),  and  those  called  murugus  worth 
lOs.  to  £10  (Rs.  5-100).  They  are  a  hardworking,  vigorous,  and 
talkative  people,  clean,  neat,  sober,  even-tempered,  orderly,  and 
hospitable  almost  to  extravagance.     They  are  husbandmen,  traders^ 


1  Mudliar  seems  to  be  the  Eibiarese  name  for  the  Tamil  people,  the  word  meaaing 
■oath-eaat  men.    Similarly  they  call  the  Telngn  people  Baoages  or  northmen. 
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shopkeepers^  and  brokers ;  the  commissariat  department  is  fnll  of 
them.     They  say  they  are  Vaishyas  and  higher  than  Mudliars  with 
whom  in  their  native  country  they  do  not  eat.     In  Poona  the  two 
classes  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     A  family  of  five  living 
in  fair  comfort  spend  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  month  on  food  and  £2  10«. 
to  £10  (Ra  25-100)  a  year  on  clothes.     A  house  costs  £30  to  £100 
(Rs.  800-1000)  to  build  and  38.  to  8«.  (Rs.li-4)  a  month  to  rent; 
their  house  goods  vary  in  value  from  £2  10«.  to  £20  (Rs.  25-200)^ 
and  they  have  servants  on  monthly  wages  of  4^.  to  Ss,  (Rs.  2-4).     A 
birth  costs  £2  lOs.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50),  a  hair-clipping  or  jdval  £2  10s, 
to  £10  (R&.  25  ^100) y  BbteOiChmg  or  pallkudamvdkya  £2   10«.  to  £5 
(Rs.25-50),  a  thread-girding  or  talapakalydnam  £5  to  £15(Rs.50-150), 
a  hofa   marriage  £20  to  £50   (Rs.  200-500),  a  girl's  marriage  £10 
to  £20  (Rs.100.200),  and  a  death  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100).     They 
are  Smdrts  and  their  chief  object  of  worship  is  MahMev.     Their 
family  god  is  Edmdthshdma  of  Madras  and  Maridma  of  Trichinopoly. 
Their  family  priests  are   Shaiv   Tailang  Brahman s.      They    have 
house  images  of  Mah&dev,  Vishnu,  Ganpati,  Krishna,  and  Surya 
N^r&yan,  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  Madhura  near  Trdvankor, 
Rdmeshvar,  and  the  Trivanna  mountains  near  Madras.     They  fast 
on   the    Shiva/rdtras    or    dark    fourteenths,   on  Pradosks   or  dark, 
thirteenths,    on   Ekddashis    or    elevenths,   and    on   all    Mondays. 
Their  holidays  are  Sankrdnt  in  January,  Holi  in  March,  Varshahhya 
or  New  Year's  Day  in  April,  Ndgarpanchmi  in  August,  Ganesh^ 
chaiurthi  in  September,  Dasara  in  October,  and  Bivdli  in  November. 
Their  women  are  impure  for  ten  days  after  child-birth.     On  the  fifth 
day  they  worship  the  knife  with  which  the  child's  navel  cord  was 
cut,  setting  before  it  flowers,  eggs,  mutton,  and  plantains.     On  the 
tenth  day  the  child  is -laid  in  a  cradle  and  named  by  an  elderly 
woman  of  the  house.     The  mudi  or  hair-clipping  takes  place  at  any 
suitable  time  before  the  child  is  three  years  old.     In  the  morning 
they  go  to  a  garden  some  distance  from  the  house,  cowdung  a  spot 
of  ground,  and  raise  a  canopy  of  sugarcanes,  and  set  a  plantain  tree 
at  each  corner  of  the  sugarcane  canopy.     They  take  two  pebbles  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  E^mdkshidma,  daub  them  with  redlead,  and 
place  them  inside  the  canopy.     They  break  twenty-five  to  fifty  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  place  them  in  front  of  the  goddess  together  with  fifty 
sugarcanes  and  fifty  plantains.     A  goat  is  killed,  and  the  child  lying 
on  its  maternal  uncle's  knee  has  its  hair  clipped  by  a  barber  who 
retires  with  a  present  of  uncooked  food  and  Qd,    (4  as,)  in  cash. 
The  hair  is  gathered,  shown  to  the  goddess,  and  thrown   into   a 
river  or  pond.     A  feast  is  held,  and,  after  presenting  the  child  with 
clothes  and  money,  the  articles  offered  to  the  goddess  are  handed  to 
the  guests  who  retire  to  their  homes.     If  the  child  is  a  boy,  when 
it  is  five  years  old,  the  ceremony  of  teaching  or  palikvdamvdkya, 
is  performed.      A   Brdhman  teacher    is    called,  and   friends   and 
relations   are   invited.     The  boy  is  seated  in  the   middle   of  the 
guests,    a    turmeric    image    of    (Janpati  is    made   and  placed  in 
Front  of  the  boy  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  he  worships  it,  the 
priest  repeating  verses.     A  pair  of  waistcloths  and  some  money  are 

E"ven  to  the  Brahman  teacher.     The  boy  makes  a  low  bow  before 
m  and  he  teaches  the  boy  to  repeat  a  few  letters.     Sweetmeats 
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are  served  and  the  guests  withdraw,  unless  the  boy's  parents  are 
well  oflF  when  they  feast  the  guests  before  they  leave.  When  a  boy 
is  ten  to  fourteen  years  old  the  thread-girding  or  talapdkalydnam 
takes  place.  A  sacrificial  fire  or  horn  is  kindled  and  the  boy  is 
dressed  in  new  clothes  and  seated  on  a  wooden  stool  in  front 
of  the  fire.  A  sacred  thread  of  cotton  silver  or  gold  is  put  round 
his  neck,  money  is  handed  to  Brahmans,  and  they  withdraw. 
The  other  guests  are  treated  to  a  feast.  They  marry  their  girls 
before  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty.  A 
betrothal  ceremony  precedes  marriage.  In  the  morning  the  boy^s 
father  lays  flowers  close  to  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  sprinkles  red- 
powder  over  them,  burns  frankincense,  and  with  a  party  of  relations 
and  friends  and  music  goes  to  the  girl's  house.  He  carries  with 
him  plates  filled  with  twenty-five  to  fifty  cocoanuts,  a  bundle  of 
sugarcanes,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  plantains,  the  robe  and 
bodice  worth  about  £2  10^.  (Rs.  25),  and  jewelry  worth  £10  to 
£50  (Rs.  100  -  500).  When  the  party  reach  the  girl's  house  she  is 
dressed  in  the  bodice  and  robe,  her  brow  is  marked  with  red  and 
turmeric  powder,  ornaments  are  put  on  her  body,  flower  garlands 
are  hung  round  her  neck,  and  the  sugarcanes  and  cocoanuts  are 
presented  to  her.  The  girl's  mother  approaches  the  boj's  mother, 
and  throwing  a  flower  garland  round  her  neck,  says,  '  I  have  given 
my  daughter  in  marriage  to  your  son.'  The  boy's  mother  says  to 
the  girl's  mother, '  I  have  given  my  son  in  marriage  to  your  daughter 
and  your  son  is  to  me  as  a  son-in-law.'  The  betrothal  ends  with  a 
dinner.  Twice  during  each  of  the  next  three  days  parties  of  the 
boy's  people  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  of  the  girl's  people  to  the 
boy's  house,  and  at  their  homes  rub  the  boy  and  the  girl  with  a 
mixture  of  turmeric,  gram  flour,  and  oil.  The  day  before  the  wedding 
at  the  boy's  house  a  marriage  hall  is  built  and  a  lucky  post  is  planted, 
under  which  are  laid  a  pearl,  a  piece  of  coral,  and  a  bit  of  precious 
stone,  together  worth  about  Is,  Gd.  (12  as,) ;  to  the  top  of  the  lucky 
post  a  handful  of  darhha  grass  is  tied.  In  the  marriage  hall  clay 
figures  of  a  horse,  a  lion,  and  an  elephant  are  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  over  them  three  empty  earthen  jars  one  above  another. 
This  is  their  marriage  god  or  devak.  Close  to  the  marriage  god  is 
set  a  wooden  mortar  and  over  the  mortar  an  earthen  lamp  with 
water  and  oil  covered  with  another  broken  jar.  An  earthen  altar  is 
raised  close  by  and  four  plantain  posts  are  fixed  one  at  each  comer. 
On  the  marriage  day,  generally  in  the  morning,  the  girl's  parents, 
taking  the  girl  in  a  palanquin  with  music  and  accompanied  by  male 
and  female  relations  and  friends,  go  to  the  boy's  house.  Before  they 
enter  the  marriage  hall,  one  of  the  boy's  female  relations  comes 
with  a  plate  of  water  and  a  mixture  of  turmeric  powder  and  lime, 
waves  it  round  the  girl's  head,  and  throws  it  away.  Another 
woman  comes  with  a  lighted  dough  lamp  and  waves  it  round  the 
girl's  head,  and  the  girl  walks  in,  and  is  given  sugared  milk  to  drink 
and  a  plantain  to  eat.  The  boy  sits  on  the  altar  on  a  wooden  stool 
and  the  girl  is  seated  on  a  second  stool  to  the  boy's  left.  In  front 
of  them,  in  honour  of  Ganpati,  a  water-pot  is  set  and  a  cocoanut  is 
placed  on  its  mouth  and  worshipped.  The  cocoanut  is  broken  in 
two.     In  one  of  the  pieces  the  Incky  gold  button  necklace  or 
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fnangalsutra  is  laid  and  sprinkled  with  flowers.  It  is  laid  in  a' 
plate  and  taken  before  each  gaest  who  bows  to  it^  and  when  all 
have  sainted  it  the  boy  fastens  it  round  the  girPs  neck.  A  sacrificial 
fire  is  lit  in  front  of  the  hoy  and  girl,  and  about  twenty  pounds 
of  rice  and  cocoanuts  are  placed  near  them.  Elderly  men 
approach^  fill  their  hands  ¥rith  rice^  and  throw  the  rice  on  the 
heads  of  the  boy  and  girl.  They  wave  cocoanuts  round  the  heads 
of  the  boy  and  girl^  break  them^  and  throw  them  on  one  side  as  a 
present  to  the  washerman.  The  couple  change  places^  the  hems  of 
their  garments  are  tied,  and  elderly  women  sing  marriage  songs, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  Terse  throw  rice  over  the  couple's  heads. 
The  boy  catches  the  girl  by  her  right  little  finger,  and  together  they 
thrice  go  round  the  altar.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  marriage 
hall  towards  the  north,  and  the  boy  pointing  to  a  star  asks  the  girl 
if  she  sees  the  star.  She  says,  I  see  it.  She  is  then  seated  on  a 
plantain  leaf  over  which  about  a  pound  of  salt  is  spread  and  in 
front  of  her  is  laid  a  grindstone  or  pdta.  The  boy  catches  the  girl 
by  both  her  feet  and  thrice  sets  them  on  the  stone*  The  couple  are 
then  taken  inside  the  house  and  are  offered  sugared  milk  and 
plantains.  Lucky  songs  are  sung  by  elderly  women  and  when  the 
Bongs  are  over,  the  boy  retires  and  sits  outside  in  the  marriage 
ball  with  the  men.  Betel  is  served,  and,  except  those  who 
have  been  asked  to  dine,  the  guests  withdraw.  The  priest  also 
retires  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  waistcloths  and  28.  6d.  (Bs.  1^) 
in  cash.  Next  day  the  girl  cooks  a  plate  of  rice  and  split  pulse 
or  khichadi  in  the  marriage  hall  and  serves  it  in  five  plates  and 
offers  it  to  the  marriage  gods,  burning  frankincense  and  breaking 
a  cocoanut  A  dinner  is  given,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  boy  is 
seated  on  horseback  and  the  g^l  in  a  palanquin  or  carriage  and  they 
are  taken  in  procession  to  Miruti's  temple  and  then  home.  When 
they  reach  the  house  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  water  is  waved 
round  their  heads  and  thrown  on  one  side  and  the  guests  present 
the  girl  with  6d.  to  Zs.  (Be.  ^  - 1 )  in  cash.  The  booth  is  pulled 
down,  and  a  mixture  of  water  and  parched  grain  is.  boiled  and 
thrown  on  the  boy  and  girl.  They  are  then  seated  in  a  carriage 
and  taken  to  the  river  to  bathe.  After  their  return  a  feast  is  given 
of  a  variety  of  dishes  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  at  an  endw 
They  allow  child  marriage  and  polygamy,  but  neither  widow  marriage 
nor  polyandry.  When  a  Vel^i  is  on. the  point  of  death  a  booth  is 
raised  outside  near  the  front  door  of  the  house,  and  the  floor  of  the 
booth  is  strewn  with  darbha  grass  and  the  dying  person  is  bathed 
and  laid  on  the  grass.  Ashes  are  rubbed  on  his  brow  and  alms 
are  given  in  his  name.  A  couple  of  women  break  two  cocoanuts  in 
four  pieces  and  placing  them  in  a  brass  plate  along  with  flowers  and 
a  dough  lamp,  go  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  setting  the 

Slate  on  the  ground,  look  towards  heaven  and  ask  Grod  to  give  the 
ying  person  a  seat  near  him.  The  plate  is  then  brought  home  and 
kept  near  the  dying  person^s  head.  When  life  is  gone  the  chief 
mourner,  with  four  others,  go  with  water-pots  to  a  well  and  fetch 
water,  a  Janmm  or  Lingdyat  priest  walking  in  front  of  them  blowing 
a  conch  shell.  One  of  the  house  doors  is  taken  off  its  hinges  and 
laid  on  the  ground  outside  the  house,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
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door  and  bathed  with  water  from  the  well.  It  is  dressed  in  new 
clothes,  a  turban,  waistcloth,  and  coat,  if  it  is  a  man ;  a  robe  and 
bodice  if  it  is  a  married  woman ;  and  a  robe  alone  if  it  is  a  widow. 
It  is  laid  on  a  bamboo  bier  and  covered  with  a  shawl  or  silk 
waistcloth.  Flowers,  red  and  scented  powder,  and  rosewater  are 
sprinkled  over  the  body.  If  the  dead  is  married  and  leaves  a 
husband  or  a  wife  betel  is  placed  in  the  hands  and  a^ain  taken 
back  by  the  husband  or  wife  and  thrown  awAy.  After  this  the 
survivor  may  marry  again  without  angering  the  dead.  The  body  is 
then  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  In  front  walks  the  chief 
mourner  with  an  earthen  jar  containing  either  burning  cowdung  cakea 
or  live  coal  and  beside  him  a  Jangam  or  Lingayat  priest  blowing  a 
conch  shell.  Parched  grain  is  carried  in  a  new  winnowing  fan  and 
strewn  as  they  walk  till  they  reach  the  burning  ground.  When 
they  have  gone  half-way  the  bier  is  laid  on  the  ground,  with  the 
feet  pointing  south.  A  pound  of  rice  and  2d.  (l§  anna)  are  given 
to  a  Mhdr  or  Haldikhor,  and  the  body  is  carried  on  to  the  burning 
ground.  A  pile  of  cowdung  cakes  is  raised,  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
pile,  and  the  bier  is  thrown  on  one  side.  The  chief  moumer^s  face 
is  shaved  including  the  mustache.  He  bathes,  and  with  an  earthen 
water  vessel  on  his  shoulder  and  a  burning  sandal  log  in  his  right 
hand  thrice  walks  round  the  pile,  and,  standing  with  his  iAce  to  the 
south  and  his  back  to  the  pile,  dashes  the  jar  on  the  ground  and 
touches  the  pile  with  the  burning  sandalwood.  Burning  pieces  of 
cowdung  cakes  are  thrown  round  the  pyre  by  the  other  mourners. 
The  chief  mourner  is  then  taken  to  some  distance  from  the  pyre 
by  two  men  who  walk  and  seat  themselves  on  either  side  of 
him.  The  rest  of  the  mourners  busy  themselves  with  setting  fire 
to  the  pyre.  When  it  is  half  burnt,  they  give  it  in  charge  to  the 
Mhar  and  go  to  where  the  chief  mourner  is  sitting,  and  pay  6d. 
(4  as.)  to  the  Jangam,  2».  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  to  the  MhAr,  2«f.  6rf. 
(Rs.  li)  to  the  musicians  if  there  are  any,  6d.  (4  as.)  to  the 
barber,  and  6d.  (4  as.)  to  the  washerman.  They  then  bathe  in 
some  stream  or  pool  near  the  burning  ground,  each  wearing  a  silk 
waistcloth  or  pitdmhar,  and  return  to  the  mourner's  house.  Near 
the  house  door  water  is  kept  ready  for  the  mourners  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet.  When  they  have  washed  they  enter  the  booth,  where 
a  lamp  is  kept  burning  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last. 
They  look  at  the  lamp  and  return  to  their  homes.  Such  as  are  near 
relations  stay  with  the  mourners  and  dine  with  them,  the  food 
being  brought  by  the  mourner's  maternal  uncle.  On  the  second 
day  the  chief  mourner,  accompanied  by  a  few  relations,  goes  to  the 
burning  ground  with  a  cocoanut,  a  piece  of  sugarcane,  plantains^ 
red  and  sweet  scented  powder,  frankincense,  camphor,  flowers,  oil, 
milk,  and  shikakdi  pods,  and  throwing  water  over  the  ashes  picks 
up  the  bones  and  makes  them  into  a  small  heap.  He  sprinkles 
water  over  the  bones,  pours  oil  on  them^  drops  shUcakdi  and  the  red 
and  sweet  scented  powders  on  them,  lays  plantains  beside  them^ 
breaks  a  cocoanut  over  them,  and  twisting  a  piece  of  sugar- 
cane lets  a  few  drops  of  juice  fall  on  them,  ana  waves  burning 
frankincense  and  camphor  before  them.  He  lays  the  bones  in  an 
earthen  jar,  and  taking  the  jar  on  his  shoulder  goes  to  the  river 
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and  throws  it  into  the  water.  He  bathes  and  retams  home.  On 
the  third  day  the  chief  moarner  goes  to  the  burning  ground  with 
a  few  near  relations.  They  rub  powdered  dvaVcati  or  pepper  and 
milk  on  their  bodies^  bathe^  and  return  to  the  house  of  n^ourning^ 
where  they  dine  on  rice,  vegetables,  pulse,  and  butter.  They  then 
present  the  chief  mourner  with  a  turban,  a  coat,  and  a  waistcloth, 
and  in  the  evening  take  him  to  the  temple  of  Gaupati  or  Mah^dev, 
where  he  worships  the  god,  breaks  a  cocoanut,  and  lighting  camphor 
waves  it  before  the  god,  bows,  and  returns  home.  On  the  night  of 
the  fifteenth  they  bring  two  new  bricks  and  shape  them  like  human 
beings,  dress  them,  and  lay  them  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  A  few 
of  the  deceased's  clothes  are  washed  and  heaped  in  front  of  the 
images,  and  they  are  offered  plantains,  cocoanuts,  parched  rice 
or  poke,  and  frankincense  is  burnt  before  them.  Female  relations 
eit  by  weeping  till  next  morning.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  day  the  images  and  the  offerings  are  tied  in  a  bundle 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  mourner.  He  takes  sixteen 
small  and  four  large  earthen  jars,  a  handful  of  powdered  coal, 
rice-flour,  turmeric  powder,  brick  powder,  and  green  powder  made 
of  pounded  leaves,  oil,  rice,  salt,  pulse,  plantains,  cocoanuts,  and 
vegetables,  and  with  a  party  of  friends  and  Brahmans,  goes  to  the  river 
side  or  to  the  burning  ground.  Here  the  chief  mourner  is  shaved 
and  bathed,  a  new  sacred  thread  is  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  he  is 
dressed  in  fresh  clothes.  A  platform  of  earth  is  made  about  eight  feet 
square  and  at  each  comer  one  of  the  four  earthen  jars  is  set  filled 
with  water,  and  the  sixteen  small  jars  are  also  filled  with  water 
and  arranged  round  the  square.  Mango  leaves  are  laid  in  the  mouth 
of  each  jar  and  a  thread  is  passed  round  the  necks  of  them  alL 
The  coloured  powders  are  thrown  over  the  platform.  A  miniature 
bamboo  bier  is  prepared  and  two  cloth  dolls  are  made  and  laid  on 
the  bier,  covered  with  dry  leaves,  and  burnt.  When  the  bier  is 
consumed  the  chief  mourner  gathers  the  ashes  and  throws  them 
into  the  river.  He  then  bathes,  sits  near  the  isquare,  and  lights  the 
sacrificial  fire.  The  Tailang  and  other  MarathaBr&hmans  are  given 
uncooked  food  and  money  and  retire,  and  the  jars  and  other  articles 
are  thrown  into  the  water.  Presents  of  clothes  are  made  to  the 
chief  mourner,  and  when  the  party  returns  to  the  house  of  mourning 
the  friends  dine  and  retire.  They  have  no  caste  council.  They  do 
not  remember  having  ever  met  to  settle  a  social  dispute.  They 
send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a  rising  class. 

Traders  include  twelve  classes  with  a  strength  of  20,736  or 
2*44  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.    The  details  are  : 
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Agarvals  are  returned  as  numbering  121  and  as  found  in 
Haveli,  Maval,  Sirur,  Purandhar,  and  the  city  and  cantonment  iDf 
Poona.  They  claim  descent  from  the  sage  Agarsen,  whose  seventeen 
sous  married  the  seventeen  daughters  or  ndgkanyds  of  the  serpent 
Shesh.  They  have  seventeen  gotras  or  family  stocks,of  which  the  chief 
are  B^al,  Eran,K^al,  Gdrg,Goel,  Maqgal^  and  Mital.  People  of  the 
same  family  stock  or  gotra  cannot  intermarry.  They  say  that  they 
originally  came  from  Agra,  and  after  living  in  Marw^r  for  a  time 
came  to  Poona  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  divided  into 
Sdche  or  pure  Agarv^ls^  Dasa  and  Visa  Agarvals,  and  Mardtha 
Agarvdls  who  represent  the  illegitimate  children  of  Sdche  Agarvals. 
The  following  details  apply  to  the  Sache,  Dasa^  and  Visa  Agarvals, 
who,  though  they  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  differ  little 
in  religion  or  customs.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are, 
GanpatUl,  Girdhdrildl,  Kanhdilal,  Ndr^yandas,  and  Vithaldds; 
and  among  women,  Bhdgirthi,  Ganga,  Jamna,  Lachhmi,  and  Rhdi. 
They  look  like  MAvwAr  Vanis,  are  middle-sized  stout  and  fair,  and 
their  women  are  goodlooking.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mirw^ri,  but 
most  speak  mixed  Hindustani  and  Gujar^ti.  They  live  in  houses 
of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high,  with  walls  of  brick  and 
tiled  roofs.  Their  house  goods  include  metal  vessels,  bedding, 
carpets,  pillows,  and  boxes,  and  they  have  servants  whom  they  pay 
68.  to  8s.  (Rs.  3-4)  a  month.  They  are  strict  vegetarians,  and  of 
vegetables  do  not  eat  onions,  garlic,  carrots,  or  masur  pulse.  The 
men  dress  like  Deccan  Brdhmans  in  a  coat,  waistcoat,  waistcloth, 
shouldercloth,  and  Brahman  turban  or  headscarf,  and  wear  either  a 
sacred  thread  or  a  necklace  of  tuhi  beads.  They  wear  a  top-knot 
and  hair  curling  over  each  cheek,  whiskers,  and  sometimes  a  beard. 
The  women  wear  a  bodice  a  petticoat  and  shoes,  and  muffle 
themselves  from  head  to  foot  in  a  white  sheet  or  chddar.  They  do 
not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  They  keep 
clothes  in  store.  The  woraen^s  ornaments  are  the  gold  hair 
ornament  called  bor  worth  lOa.  (Rs.  5),  the  gold  earrings  called 
jhiibe  worth  £2  (Rs.  20),  the  gold  and  pearl  nosering  called  nath 
worth  £5  (Rs.  50),  the  glass  and  gold  bead  necklace  called 
fnangalsvtra  worth  £2  (Rs.  20),  the  bracelets  called  bdjubands  Yrortli 
£2  (Rs.  20),  and  glass  and  lac  bangles,  and  the  silver  anklets  called 
bichves  worth  £1  (Rs.  10)  and  kadis  worth  £3  to  £4  (Rs, 30-40). 
Except  the  gold  and  silver  finger  rings  called  angthia  the  men  wear 
no  ornaments.  They  are  vegetarians,  and  their  staple  food  is  rice, 
pulse,  vegetables,  wheat,  butter,  and  spices.  Their  marriage  and 
death  feasts  cost  them  about  9d.  (6  as.)  a  head.  They  are  hard- 
working, even-tempered,  orderly,  and  miserly.  They  are  merchants, 
traders,  grocers,  moneychangers,  moneylenders,  dealers  in  cloth 
and  grain,  makers  and  sellers  of  sweetmeats,  cultivators,  and 
landholders.  They  say  they  do  not  earn  more  than  £3  to  £5 
(Rs.  30  -  50)  a  month.  A  family  of  five  spend  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  month 
on  food.  A  house  costs  £50  to  £150  (Rs.  500-1500)  to  buy  and 
10^.  (Rs.  5)  a  month  to  rent.  The  house  goods,  including  clothes, 
furniture,  and  jewelry,  are  almost  never  worth  more  than  £100 
(Rs.  1000).  They  spend  £2  10«.  to  £5  (Rs.  25  -  50)  a  year  on  clothes. 
A  birth  costs   £1  to  £4    (Rs.  10-40);  the  first  hair-catting  £5 
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(Rs«  50),  a  sacred  thread  or  tulai  necklace-girding  10«.  to  £1  (Rs.  5- 
10),  a  boy's  or  girl's  marriage  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500 -1000),  and  a 
death  £50  (Rs.500).  They  are  a  religious  people  and  their  chief 
object  of  worship  is  Bdldji.  Their  priests  are  Marwdri  Brdhmans 
or  in  their  absence  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Pandharpar,  Mathura,  N^ik,  Benares,  Yrindavan,  and  Rdmeshvar. 
They  fast  on  the  two  elevenths  of  every  Hindu  month,  on  Shivardtra 
in  February,  on  Rdm-navami  in  April,  and  on  Ookulaahtami  in 
August ;  and  feast  on  Holi  in  March,  on  Dasara  in  October,  and  on 
Divdli  in  November.  Their  spiritual  Teachers  or  gurus  are  either 
Rilm&nandis  or  Vallabh^chdrya  Mah^r^jas,  to  whom  they  show  great 
respect.  On  the  fifth  day  after  a  child  is  born  they  worship  a  mask 
or  idk  of  the  goddess  Satvai  which  they  place  on  a  high  wooden 
stool  on  wheat  and  arrange  lemons  round  it.  Children  are  named 
when  they  are  a  month  old.  At  the  naming  ceremony  four  boys  stand 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  held  on  all  four  sides  of  the  child  and  the 
child's  paternal  aunt  names  it.  The  aunt  is  presented  with  a  bodice 
if  the  child  is  a  girl  and  from  2^.  to  lOtt,  (Rs.1-5)  if  the  child  is  a 
boy,  and  the  four  boys  are  given  pieces  of  dry  cocoa-kei*neland  sixteen 
gram  or  bundi  balls  each.  Eunuchs  or  hijdes  dance  and  sing  in  the 
evening  and  are  paid  28,  6d.  (Rs.  1  ^).  They  shave  the  child^s 
head  between  its  fourth  and  fifth  year.  When  a  boy  is  eight  or  nine 
years  old  his  parents  take  him  to  the  spiritual  Teacher  or  guru 
with  music,  relations,  and  friends,  and  a  plate  of  betelnut  and  leaves, 
a  cocoanut,  flower  garlands,  nosegays,  andl0».  (Rs.  5)  in  cash.  The 
boy  worships  the  Teacher  or  guru,  offers  him  lO^.  (Rs.  5),  and 
falls  before  him.  The  Teacher  or  guru  fastens  a  tulM  bead 
necklace  round  the  boy's  neck,  whispers  into  his  ears  a  sacred  verse, 
and  drops  sugar  into  his  mouth.  They  marry  their  girls  between 
ten  and  twelve  and  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  They 
do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  and  they  burn  their  dead.  They 
have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
castemen*     They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Bangers  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-three  and  as  found 
in  Poena  city  only.  They  say  their  origin  is  given  in  the  Basvapurdn^ 
and  that  they  came  into  the  district  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Whence  and  why  they  came  they  cannot  tell,  but  some  of  their 
religious  and  social  customs  suggest  that  their  former  home  was  in  the 
Bombay  Kamdtak.  Tbey  have  no  subdivisions.  Their  surnames  are 
Bhinkar^  Bnras,  Jiresdle,  Khat^vkar,  Mhasurkar,  Phut&ne,  Tambe, 
and  Tdikar,  and  families  bearing  the  same  surname  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Oanapa,  Irdpa,  Khand^pa,  Mor^pa,  Rakhmdji,Rdmdpa,and  Rudrdpa; 
and  among  women,  Ganga,  Lakshmi,  Sita,  and  Yamuna.  They  look 
and  speak  like  Mar^thas,  and  own  stone  and  mud  built  houses  with 
tiled  roofs.  Their  household  goods  are  metal  and  earthen  vessels, 
bedding,  carpets,  and  blankets ;  they  keep  no  servants  and  own  no 
cattle.  They  are  vegetarians  and  their  staple  food  is  millet,  split 
piilsot  and  vegetables.  They  eat  rice  twice  a  week  on  Saturdays 
and  Mondays.  The  men  dress  like  Brahman  s  in  a  coat,  waistcoat, 
waistcloth,  shouldercloth,  and  Brahman  turban  and  shoes.  They 
wear  the  ling  and  mark  their  brows  with  sandal  and  ashes.    Their 
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women  dress  in  the  full  Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice.  They  rub  their 
brows  with  redpowder  and  do  not  use  false  hair,  deck  their  heads 
with  flowers,  or  care  for  gay  colours.  They  are  neat  and  clean, 
hardworking,  frugal,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  are  shop- 
keepers and  sellers  of  spices,  turmeric,  asafoetida,  and  dry  cocoanat 
kernel,  and  hawk  groundnuts,  molasses,  pulse,  sweetmeats  or 
chikiy  and  parched  grain.  Others  serve  as  shopboys  earning 
10».  to  12«.  (Rs.  5-6)  a  month  without  food.  Their  boys  earn  48. 
to  65.  (Rs.  2-3)  a  month  as  shopboys.  A  family  of  five  spends 
145.  to  £1  (Rs.  7-  10)  a  month  on  food,  and  about  £1  10«.  (Rs.l5)a 
year  on  clothes.  A  house  costs  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  build  and 
Qd,  to  I5.  (4-8a5.)  a  month  to  rent.  Their  house  goods  are  not 
worth  more  than  £5  (Rs.  50).  A  birth  costs  about  10*.  (Rs.  5),  a 
boy's  marriage  £2  10*.  to  £7  10s.  (Rs.  25-75),  a  girl's  marriage  £2 
108.  to  £5  (Rs.25  -50),  and  a  death  £1  (Rs.lO).  Their  chief  god  is 
Mahddev  and  their  priests  are  Jangams  or  Lingdyat  priests,  who 
oflBciate  at  their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  They  make 
pilgrimages  to  Shrishailya  Malikdrjun  in  Signapur  near  Phaltan. 
Bangars  worship  the  goddess  Satv^i  on  the  fifth  day  after  a 
child  is  born.  In  the  middle  of  a  bambpo  winnowing  fan  they 
place  a  handful  of  wheat,  and  on  the  wheat  set  a  dough  lamp  which 
they  feed  with  butter.  They  oflfer  the  lamp  molasses  wheat 
bread  and  methi  or  fenugreek,  and  ask  it  to  be  kindly.  A  feast  to 
near  relations  and  friends  ends  the  day.  On  the  seventh  a  Jangam 
is  called,  his  feet  are  washed,  and  the  water  is  drunk  by  the 
people  of  the  house,  and  he  presents  the  new-bom  child  with  a 
lingam  laying  it  on  the  bed  near  the  child's  head.  A  present  of  Sd. 
(2  as,)  satisfies  the  priest  and  he  retires.  On  the  twelfth  evening 
the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle,  four  dough  lamps  are  lit  under  it,  and 
five  dough  cakes  are  laid  one  on  each  comer  of  the  cradle  and  the 
fifth  under  the  child's  pillow,  and  the  child  is  named  in  the  presence 
of  female  guests.  Wet  gram  is  presented  to  the  guests  and  they 
retire  except  a  few  near  relations  who  remain  for  dinner.  They  do 
not  think  their  women  unclean  after  child-birth,  but  they  do  not 
touch  them  during  their  monthly  sickness.  They  do  not  moum  the 
dead  and  do  not  think  that  a  death  makes  near  relations  impure. 
They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  before 
they  are  twenty-five.  The  boy's  father  has  to  look  out  for  a  ynie 
for  his  son.  When  he  has  found  a  suitable  match  she  is  presented 
with  the  silver  feet  ornaments  called  sdkhalyds  and  vdles,  worth  about 
£4  (Rs.  40).  A  marriage  paper  or  lagnachiti  is  prepared  and  made 
over  to  the  boy's  father.  The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric 
at  their  homes,  the  girl  first  and  then  the  boy,  and  presented  with 
clothes,  the  girl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice  and  the  boy  with  a 
shouldercloth  and  a  turban.  In  the  evening  two  earthen  pitchers 
are  brought  and  broken  into  two  equal  parts.  They  are  marked 
with  fantastic  colours  and  decked  with  gold  and  silver  tinsel.  The 
upper  part  of  the  jar  is  turned  upside  down  and  on  it  the  lower  part 
is  set  and  filled  with  ashes.  In  the  ashes,  three  torches  four  or  five 
inches  high,  soaked  in  oil,  are  stuck  and  lighted  with  camphor. 
Round  the  torches  are  set  fifteen  flags  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  the  whole  is  lifted  and  waved  round  the  house  goda.     This  is 
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called  the  kuldharmdchddip  that  is  the  family  god^s  lamp.     The  boy 
and  his  mother  dress  in  yellow  silk,  and  taking  the  two  broken  jars 
on  their  heads  go  to  the  temple  of  the  village  Mah^dev  accompanied 
by  kinsmen  and   kinswomen   and  with  a   conch  shell  and    other 
musia     At  the  temple  the  lamp  of  the  family  god  is  waved  round 
Mahddev's  face,  a  betel  packet  is  laid  in  front  of  the  god,  and  the 
torches  are  put  out  by  breaking  two  cocoanuts  and  pouring  their  water 
over  the  torches.     The  conch  shell  is  brought  back  by  a  married 
couple  the  hems  of  whose  robes  are  knotted  together,  and  it  is  placed 
among  the  household  gods  as  the  marriage  guardian  or  devak     This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  girl's   house  with  the  same  details, 
except  that  instead  of  the  boy's  mother  the  girl's  father  takes  the 
other  jar  upon  his  head.     The  day  ends  with  a  dinner.     On  the 
marriage  evening   the  boy  is  seated  on  horseback  and  taken  to  the 
girl's  house.     On  reaching  the  house,  before  he  enters  presents  are 
exchanged,  and  rice,  curds,  and  a  cocoanut  are  waved  round  the 
boy's  head.     In  the  marriage  porch  he  is  made  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  girl  on  a  carpet  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them.     Both 
a  Jangam  and  a  Brdhman  are  present,  and,  after  the  marriage  verse 
is  repeated  by  the  Brahman,  the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side,  grains 
of  rice  are  thrown  over  their  heads,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife. 
They  are  next  seated  facing  each  other  on  wheat  with  their  maternal 
ancles   standing   behind  them.     In   front   of   the   boy   five  brass 
•^ater-pots  filled  with  cold  water  are  placed,  one  at  each  corner  of  a 
square  and  the  fifth  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Jangam 
are  worshipped  by  both  the  boy  and  the  girl.     A  cotton  thread  is 
wound  five  times  round  the  couple,  cut  in  two,  and  one-half  with  a 
turmeric  root  is  tied  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy  and  the  other  half 
to  the  right  wrist  of  the  girl.     The  boy  pours  water  from  the  middle 
water-pot  over  the  girl's  hands,  and  the  hems  of  their  garments 
are  tied  by  the  Jangam,  who  leads  them  before  the  conch  shell 
or  marriage  guardian.     They  make  a  low  bow  and  return,  and  the 
knot  is  untied  by  the  Jangam.     The  Jangam  and  Brdhman  priests 
are  then  given  betel  packets  and  about  Ss.  (Rs.  1^)  in  cash  and  retire. 
Next   day  a  married  woman  fills   the   girl's   lap   with  five  betel 
nuts    and    leaves,   five  dry   dates,   five  turmeric  roots,   pieces   of 
cocoa-kernel,  and  grains  of  rice,  and  she  goes  to  her  husband's 
house  with  him  and  his  relations  and   friends  and  music.     A  feast 
at  both  houses  ends  the  marriage.     They  allow  widow  marriage  and 
polygamy,  but  not  polyandry.     They  bury  the  dead.     They  carry 
the  body  sitting  in  a  blanket  bag  or  zoli  with  a  Ling^yat  priest 
walking  in  front  blowing  a  conch  shell.      They   bury   the   body 
sitting  with  its  face  to  the  east  and  the  ling  which  he  wore  round 
his  neck  in  his  left  hand  covered  with  his  right.     The  chief  mourner 
brings  water  in  a  conch  shell,  drops  some  into  the  dead  mouth,  lays 
a  few  bel  leaves  on  the  hand  and  in  the  mouth,  and  the  mourners  fill 
the  grave  with  earth  repeating  Har,  Har,  Mahadev.     After  the  grave 
is  filled  the  Jangam  stands  over  it,  repeats  texts,  and  sprinkles  a  few 
bel  leaves,  and  the  mourners  retire.     The  caste  is  feasted  on  the  third 
or  the  fifth  day  after  the  death,   and  every  year  a  mind-feast  or 
shmddh  is  performed.     The  Ban  gars  have  a  headman  whom  they 
style  sheiya,  who  settles  social  disputes  in  consultation  with  the  men 
B  310-34 
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Chapter  IIL       of  the  caste.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time. 
Popiiiitioii.        They  are  a  steady  class. 
rp  Bha'tya'S,  or  Bhati  traders,  are  returned  as  numbering' sixty-seven 

D    ,   ,  /  and  as  found  in  Haveli,  Bhimthadi,  and  Poona  city.    They  have  no 

subdivisions.  They  are  shorfc  and  sturdy  with  regular  features.  Their 
home  speech  is  Gujardti,  but  with  others  they  speak  Marathi.  Their 
usual  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  butter  in  the  morning,  and  rice  bread  in 
the  evening.  They  are  vegetariaus  and  are  careful  to  abstain  from  fish, 
flesh,  or  liquor.  Except  their  special  double-horned  turban,  the 
men^s  dress  does  not  differ  from  that  of  high  class  Mardth^s ;  their 
women  dress  like  Gujarati  Vdni  women  in  a  full  petticoat,  a  short- 
sleeved  and  open-backed  bodice,  and  a  robe  or  scarf  which  is  drawn 
up  from  the  back  part  of  the  waist  of  the  petticoat  across  the  face  so 
as  almost  to  form  a  veil,  and  is  fastened  ia  front  in  the  left  waistband 
of  the  petticoat.  Their  petticoats  and  robes  are  generally  of  hand- 
printed cloth  darker  and  less  gay  than  the  Mar^tha  women's  robes. 
As  a  class  they  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  and  hospitable. 
They  trade  in  molasses  and  hirde  or  myrobalans,  which  they  buy 
and  send  to  Bombay.  They  worship  the  usual  Brdhmanic  and  local 
gods,  but  their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  Gopdl,  Krishna,  and 
Mahade7.     They  are  well-to-do. 

Brahma-Kshatris.        Brahma-Kshatris   are    returned  as    numbering    sixty-three 

and  as  found  only  in  Poona  city.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  district  from  Auraugabad  about  sixty  years  ago  in  search  of 
work.  They  are  also  called  Thakura,  or  lords,  a  name  which  in  the 
Deccan  is  applied  to  several  classes  who  have  or  who  claim  a  strain 
of  Kshatriya  blood.  Among  their  surnames  are  Bighe,  Nagarkar, 
and  Sdkre,  and  among  their  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Bli^radv^j 
and  Kaushik.  Sameness  of  stock  but  not  sameness  of  surname 
is  a  bar  to  marriage.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Ap^rao,  Anandr^o,  and  Lakshman ;  and  among  women  Amb^bdi, 
Jdukibdi,  and  Somlb^i.  They  are  a  fair  people  and  look  like 
Gujarat  Brdhmans.  Their  home  speech  is  Marathi.  They  live 
in  houses  of  the  better  class  two  or  more  storeys  high  with  walls 
of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  houses  are  neat  and  clean,  and 
they  keep  horses,  cattle,  and  parrots.  Their  staple  food  is  millet 
bread,  vegetables,  and  spices.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  pulse 
balls  and  sugared  milk;  a  feast  of  these  dishes  costs  about  £.4 
(Rs.  40)  for  every  hundred  guests.  They  say  they  do  not  eat  fish 
or  flesh  or  drink  liquor,  and  smoke  nothing  but  tobacco.  Both 
men  and  women  dress  like  Mardtha  Br^hmans,  and  the  women 
wear  false  hair  and  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  They  are  neat 
and  clean,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  are  bankers,  money- 
changers, moneylenders,  I'ailway  contractors,  writers,  cloth-dealers, 
and  husbandmen.  The  average  monthly  food  charge  for  a  family 
of  five  is  about  £2  (Rs.20).  Their  houses  cost  £50  to  £500 
(Rs.  500-5000)  to  build  and  4s.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  a  month  to  hire. 
Their  furniture  is  worth  £70  to  £200  (Rs.  700-2000).  Besides 
their  food  servants  are  paid  48.  to  8^.  (Rs.2-4)  a  month.  Their 
animals  are  worth  £2  to  £20  (Rs.20 -200).  They  spend  on  clothes 
£3  to  £20  (Rs.  30-200)  a  year.     Their  store  of  clothes  is  worth  £5  to 
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£50  (Rs. 50-500),  and  tbeir  opnaments  £250  to  £500  (Rs.  2600-5000). 
A  birth  costs  £1  10a  to  £2  10«.  (R8.15.25),  a  hair-clipping  £1  to 
£2  (R8.10-20),  a  thread-girding  £7  to  £12  lO^r.   (Rs.70-125),  the 
marriage  of  a  son  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500 -1000),  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  £20  to  £80   (Rs. 200-800),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  £5 
to  £7  lOs.  (R8.50-75),  a  pregnancy  £2  to  £3   (Rs.  20-30),  and  a 
death  £6  to  £7  (Rs.60-70).     They  are  religious,  worshipping  chiefly 
Mahadev    and  the  Devi    of  Saptashringi  hill  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  N^ik.      They  employ  Deshasth  Brihmans  as  their  priests 
and  show  them  great  respect.     They  worship  the  usual  Brdhmanic 
gods  and  goddesses,  keep  the  regular-  fasts  and  feasts,  and  make 
pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Saptashring,  and  Benares.     They  believe  in 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  and  omens.     When  a  child  is  born 
its  navel  cord  is  cut  by  a  midwife  and  buried  inside  the  house.  On  the 
fifth  day  they  place  a  grindstone  in  the  mother's  room.    A  handful 
of  wheat  and  a  betelnut  are  laid  on  the  stone  and  worshipped  by  one 
of  the  married  women  of  the  family.     A  dough  lamp  is  set  close  by 
and  the  whole  is  left  for  twelve  days  in  the  mother's  room.     To  each 
leg  of  the  cot  on  which  the  mother  and  child  are  laid  is  tied  a  rod 
of  iron  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  and  they  are  left  there  ten  days. 
The  mother  is  held  impure  for  ten  days,  when  she  is  bathed  and 
the  cot  is  taken    away.     The    house    and    part  of    the    room   is 
cowdunged  and  a  fresh  cot  is  laid  for  the  mother  and  child.     In 
the  evening  each  of  five  Briihmans  is  presented  with  sweetmeats 
and  a  copper  coin.     On  the  twelfth  day  the  grindstone  is  taken  from 
the  lying-iu  room  and   the  child  is  named.    Br^hmans  and  married- 
women  are  feasted,    the  chief  dish  being    oil-cakes.      The  hair- 
clipping  takes  place  when  the  child  is  three  months  to  two  years 
old,  when  the  barber  buries  the  hair  in  some  lonely   spot  and  is 
given  a  meal  of  uncooked  food  and  6d,  (4  as.).     They  gird  their  boys 
with  the  sacred  thread  when  they  are  between  six  and  ten,  the 
details  of  the  ceremony  being  the  same  as  among  Mar^tha  Brdhmans. 
They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  twelve  and  their  boys  before 
they  are  twenty-five.    Except  that  the  bridegroom  wears  a  silk  or  a 
cotton  waistcloth,  a  coat,  and  a  turban,  the  ceremony  is  the  same  as 
among  Deecan  Brdhmans.     They  burn  their  dead,  mourn  ten  days, 
and  end  the  mourning  with  a  caste  feast.     Polygamy  is  practised 
and  ^idow   marriage   forbidden.     They  have  a  caste  council  and 
settle  social  disputes  at  meetings   of    the  castemen.     They  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Kira'ds  are  returned  as  numbering  236,  and  as  found  in 
Poona  city  only.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Gwalior  since 
the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  have  no  subdivisions. 
Their  surnames  are  Jaradya,  Khojarv^jar,  Menduri,  Parsaya, 
and  Stijemiya ;  people  bearing  the  same  surname  intermarry.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Balirdm^  Bandur&m, 
ChanduMl,  Kisandds,  and  Kushdji ;  and  among  women  Hirdbdi, 
Jesib^i,  I^labai^  Munydbdi,  and  Subhadrdbai.  They  look  like 
Pardeshi  Br&hmans.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  whiskers  but 
not  the  beard,  and  the  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  roll  at  the  back. of 
the  head.  The  men  mark  their  brows  with  sandal  paste  and  the 
women  draw  a  cross  line  of  redpowder.    Their  home  tongue  is 
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Hiudastdni,  but  out  of  doors  they  speak  Mardthi.  They  live  in 
houses  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high,  and  have  metal 
and  earthen  vessels  and  bullocks  and  carts.  Their  staple  food  is 
millet  bread,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  fond  of 
pungent  dishes.  They  eat  fish,  eggs,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  sheep  and 
fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  They  give  feasts  of  curds  aqd  rice  sweetcakes 
and  wheat  bread.  The  men  dress  like  Marttthds,  and  the  women 
wear  either  a  petticoat  or  a  Maratha  robe,  drawing  the  skirt  back 
between  the  feet,  and  a  bodice.  The  women  wear  ornaments  in 
their  hair  and  on  their  ears,  nose,  neck,  arms,  and  feet.  They 
are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  clean,  and  neat,  but  hot-tempered 
and  fond  of  show.  They  are  contractors,  supplying  hay,  thatch, 
bullocks,  and  carts.  Their  women  help  by  making  thatch,  grinding 
grain,  and  selling  firewood  and  cowdung  cakes.  A  house  costs 
£20  to  £50  (Rs.  200-500)  to  build  and  contains  furniture  and 
goods  worth  £5  to  £50  (Hs.  50  -  500).  They  pay  their  servants  10«. 
to  18«.  (Rs.  5-9)  a  month  without  food.  A  family  of  five  spend 
£1  to  £1  105.  (Ks.*10-15)  a  month  on  food,  and  £1  16».  to  £2 
10.9.  (Rs.  18-25)  a  year  on  clothes.  A  birth  costs  2«.  to  10«. 
(Rs.  4  -  5),  a  hair-clipping  2«.  to  4a  (Rs.  1-2),  a  boy's  marriage 
£5  to  £15  (Rs.  50  - 150),  a  girl's  marriage  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50-60), 
and  a  death  £2  to  £3  (Hs.  20  -  30).  They  are  Brahmanic  Hindus 
and  worship  goddesses  or  mothers  more  than  gods  and  are  termed 
drvi'itjuisaks  or  goddess-worshippers.  Their  family  deities  are 
Bliavani  of  TuljApur  and  Lakshmi-Narilyan.  Their  priests  are 
Kanoj  Brdhmans  who  officiate  at  their  houses  during  marriages 
and  deaths.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Tulj^pur,  Pandharpur,  and 
Alandi.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  and  lucky 
and  unlucky  days.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
worship  the  goddess  Satvdi,  and  offer  her  brinjals  or  gdjre,  drj 
ginger,  black  pepper,  split  pulse  or  revdi,  sweetmeats,  dry  bomalo 
fish,  and  dress  the  child  in  a  coat  and  cap.  On  the  twelfth 
the  mother's  impurity  ends  and  her  cot  and  clothes  are  washed. 
On  the  thirteenth  they  lay  the  child  in  a  cradle  and  name  it. 
They  clip  a  child's  hair  when  it  is  one  to  five  years  old  outside  of 
the  house  or  in  a  garden.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are 
fifteen  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.  The  boy's  father 
looks  for  a  girl  ior  his  son,  and  when  one  is  found  he  sends  sdme  of 
his  kinsmen  to  settle  the  match.  After  a  couple  of  days  the 
kinsmen  bring  back  all  that  the  girFs  father  will  let  them  know  of  his 
wishes  regarding  the  match.  On  the  third  day  the  boy's  father  goes 
to  the  girl's.  If  the  girl's  father  seats  him  on  a  cot  it  is  understood 
that  he  is  willing  to  give  his  daughter;  if  the  girl's  father  seats  him 
on  a  mat  the  boy's  father  goes  home.  Next  day  if  the  match  is 
settled  the  boy's  and  girl's  fathers  go  to  the  priest's  and  are  told 
lucky  days  for  the  marriage  and  turmeric  rubbing.  The  days  are 
noted  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  handed  to  the  two  fathers, 
who  lay  them  before  their  house  gods.  A  post  is  set  up  near  the 
house  and  a  bundle  of  hay  is  tied  to  its  top.  On  the  following  day 
wheat  cakes  and  balls  called  guJgule,  are  prepared  and  ten  to  fifty 
are  sent  to  the  houses  of  all  caste  people.  On  the  third  day  the 
boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric,  and  what  remains.is  sent  to  the  girl 
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with  a  petticoat^  bodice^  and  robe.     On  the  fourth  day^  a  four  feet 
long  mango  staff  is  planted  in  the  marriage  hall  and  an  earthen  jar 
coloured  red  and  white  and  filled  with  cold  water  is  set  near  the  staff. 
Two  copper  coins  are  laid  in  the  jar,  it  is   covered  with  an  earthen 
lid,  and  a  dough  lamp  is  kept  burning  close  by.     Four  holes  are 
made  in  the  staff  and  four  lighted  lamps  or  kodyds  are  kept  burning 
in  ladles  and  the  whole  is  worshipped  by  the  boy's  maternal  uncle. 
This  is   called   the  marriage  god  or  devak.     The   boy  is   seated 
on  a  low  wooden  stool,  is  anointed  with  oil  from  head  to  foot,  is 
rubbed  with  turmeric,  and  a  marriage  ornament  of  wild  date  or 
sindi  palm  is  tied  to  his  brow.     He  is  seated  on  a  horse  and  taken 
in  company  with  children  to  the  marriage  porch  which  has  been 
built  at  the  girl's  house.     When  he  draws  near  the  hall  he  waits 
without  dismounting  till  the  girl's  father  comes  and  presents  him 
with  a  turban  and  sash,  and  he  goes  back  to  his  house.     On  the 
fifth  day  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  at  his  house  on  a  low  wooden 
stool,  and  a  thread  is  passed  seven  times  round  his  body.     A  couple 
of  leaf -plates  are  filled  with  rice  and  an  iron  ring  is  tied  with  the 
thread  that  was  passed  seven  times  round  his  body.    This  ceremony 
takes  place  with  the  same  details  at  the  girl's  house.     The  boy  is 
seated  on  a  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  relations  friends  and  music, 
is  taken  in  procession  to  the  girl's.     He  is  led  to  a  neighbour's 
house  where  a  feast  is  held,  and  after  the  dinner  is  over  the  guests 
withdraw  leaving  the  boy  and  one  or  two  of  his  relations.     Early 
next  day  the  guests  return.     Two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in  front 
of  the  marriage  god  or  devak,  and  the  boy  is  taken  to  the  girl's 
house,  and  he  and  the  girl  are  seated  the  girl  on  his  right.     The 
priest  kindles  a  sacrificial  fire  in  front  of  them  and  the  boy  feeds  it 
with  clarified  butter  and  grain.     The  priest  holds  a  cloth  between 
the  marriage  guardian  or  devaJc  and  the  boy  and  girl  and  repeats 
marriage  verses.     When  the  verses  are  ended,  the  girl  followed  by 
the  boy  takes  six  turns  round  the  devak.     Before  beginning  to  take 
the  seventh  turn,  the  boy  asks  his  parents  and  the  other  guests 
whether  they  should  take    the   seventh   turn.      They  say,  'Take 
the  seventh  turn';  and  he  walks  in  front  of  the  girl,  and  when 
the  turn  is  completed  they  are  husband  and  wife.     A  feast  is  held. 
In   the    evening    the    boy   and    girl   are    seated   in  a  palanquin 
or  carriage  and  are  taken  to  the  boy's  house.     Before  he  enters 
the  house  the  boy's  sister  stands  in  the  doorway  and  asks  him  to 
give  her   two   silver  wristlets  or  kdkne.     The  boy  hands  her  4«. 
(Rs.  2)  and  she  allows  him  to  pass.    On  the  following  or  seventh 
day  the  boy  unlooses  the  girl's  wristlet  and  the  girl  unlooses  the 
•boy's  wristlet,  and  the  marriage  festivities  end  with  a  feast.    When 
a  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  four  days  and  on 
a  lucky  day  her  lap  is  filled  with  wheat  and  fruit.     When  a  person 
dies  the  family  barber  goes  to  tell  the  caste  people.     When  they 
come  a  bier  is  made,  and,  after  water  has  been  poured  over  the  body 
where  it  lies  in  the  house,  it  is  brought  out,  laid  on  the  bier,  and 
carried  to  the  burning  ground  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.     When 
the  body  is  half  burnt  the  mourners  bathe  and  go  to  the  deceased's 
house,    and  the  chief  mourner  standing  before   them  asks  their 
forgiveness  for  the  trouble  to  which  they  have  been  put     The 
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mourners  reply,  *  It  is  no  trouble ;  we  have  helped  you  and  you  will 
help  us/  and  they  retire.  On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner  throws 
the  ashes  into  water,  and  on  the  place  where  the  body  was  burnt  seta 
two  earthen  jars,  one  filled  with  water  the  other  with  milk,  and 
after  a  bath  returns  home.  The  deceased's  family  mourns  ten  days. 
On  the  eleventh  the  men  of  the  caste  have  their  heads  shaved  at  the 
chief  mourner's  house  and  at  his  expense,  and  after  a  feast  they 
retire.  On  the  thirteenth  his  near  relations  present  the  chief 
mourner  with  a  turban  and  the  mourner  is  free  to  attend  to  hia 
business.  They  have  a  caste  council  who  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.  Offences  against  caste  are  punished  by 
fines  varying  from  Gd,  to  £1  (Rs.  i-10),  which  are  spent  either  on 
liquor  or  on  a  caste  feast,  'i'he  Kirdds  send  their  boys  to  school 
until  they  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts.  They  are  a 
steady  well-to-do  class. 

Komtis  are  returned  as  numbering  429  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  M^val.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  district  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago  from  Telangan  or  the 
Nizdm's  country.  They  are  of  three  divisions,  Jains,  Ryipols,  and 
Vaishyas,  who  though  they  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry 
differ  little  in  appearance,  speech,  calling,  or  customs.  They  are 
dark,  tall,  and  thin.  Tlieir  home  tongue  is  Telugu,  but  with  others 
they  speak  Marathi.  Many  of  tbein  live  in  houses  of  the  better 
sort  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  They 
are  vegetarians  and  their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and 
vegetables.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Deccan  Brahmans. 
As  a  class  Komtis  are  hardworking,  orderly,  thrifty,  and  hospitable. 
Most  of  them  are  grocers,  dealing  in  spices,  grain,  butter,  oil, 
molasses,  and  sugar.  A  few  are  moneylenders,  writers,  husbandmen, 
and  in  Government  service  as  messengers.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school.^ 

Linga'yd'ts,  or  Ling  Worshippers,  are  returned  as  numbering? 
5361  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  originally  belonged 
to  the  Karndtak  and  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  district  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  Their  surnames 
are  Gadkar,  Hingmire,  Jire,  Jiresal,  Kdle,  Mitkar,  Parmale,  Phutine, 
Vdikar,  and  Virkar.  Families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not 
intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Mahddev 
Malik^rjun,  Shankar,  and  Virbhadra  ;  and  among  women  Bhdgirthi^ 
Bhima,  Ganga,  Girja,  Pdrvati,  and  Uma.  They  are  generally 
tall,  thin,  and  dark.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kdnarese,  but  out 
of  doors  they  speak  Mardthi  as  fluently  as  Mardthds.  They  live 
in  houses  of  the  better  class  and  have  servants  and  cattle.  Their 
staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetable,  and  they  neither 
eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.  They  do  not  allow  strangers  to  see  their 
food  or  the  sun  to  shine  on  their  drinking  water,  and  they  are 
very  careful  that  no  scraps  of  a  meal  shall  be  left  uneaten.  The 
men  wear  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  shouldercloth,  headscarf 
or  Brdhman  turban,  and  Brdhman  shoes.     The  women  dress  in  the 
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fall  MaMtha  robe  and  bodice^  and  both  men  and  women  mark  their 
brows  with  ashes  and  carry  the  ling  in  a  small  box  either  tied  to 
the  upper  left  arm  or  hanging  from  the  neck.  They  are  thrifty,  sober, 
liospitable,  hardworking,  and  orderly.  They  are  grain  and  cloth 
retail  dealers,  and  peddlers,  grocers,  and  spice  sellers.  They  are 
SbaivB  and  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  If  they  pass  any  Hindu 
temple  they  bow  to  the  image  thinking  it  to  be  Mahadev,  and  in  the 
same  way  they  bow  before  a  mosque  or  a  church  thinking  every 
object  of  worship  is  Shiv.  Their  priests  are  Jangams,  to  whom 
they  show  great  respect  and  before  whom  they  bow  low.  They 
profess  not  to  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying,  or  to 
consult  oracles.  When  a  young  wife's  first  confinement  draws  near 
she  is  generally  taken  to  her  mother^s.  When  a  child  is  born  the 
noddwife  cuts  the  navel  cord  and  lays  the  child  beside  its  mother  in 
the  cot.  Word  is  sent  to  the  child's  father,  and  he  distributes  sugar 
and  betel-packets  among  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours.  Either 
on  the  first,  third,  or  fifth  day  a  ling  is  tied  round  the  mother^ s 
neck  or  laid  under  the  child^s  bed  or  pillow.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day,  in  the  lying-in  room,  near  the  cot  a  square  is  traced  on 
the  ground  with  rice  flcrur  or  quartz  powder,  and  in  the  square  is 
laid  the  knife  with  which  the  child's  navel  string  was  cut,  together 
with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and  these  are  bowed  to  as 
Satvai.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  a  silver  image  of  the 
goddess  P^rvati  worth  id.  to  Hd.  (^-1  anna)  is  set  on  a  low 
wooden  stool,  the  midwife  lays  flowers,  camphor,  and  frank- 
incense before  it,  and  the  mother  and  child  bow  down  to  it.  The 
Jangam  comes  and  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  His  feet  are 
washed  in  a  plate,  and  the  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  house,  and 
given  to  the  house  people  both  men  and  women  to  drink.  The 
priest  retires  with  a  dinner  and  a  few  coppers.  They  name  their 
children,  if  a  girl  on  the  twelfth  day  and  if  a  boy  on  the  thirteenth. 
On  the  naming  day  five  married  women  are  asked  to  dine  along 
with  near  kinsfolk  and  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named. 
Before  beginning  her  house  work  the  mother  takes  her  child  to  a 
temple  of  Mahddev,  bows  to  the  god,  and  comes  home.  They  feed  a 
child  on  solid  food  for  the  first  time  after  it  is  six  months  old« 
When  it  is  a  year  old,  if  it  is  a  girl,  part  of  its  forelock  is  clipped  by 
its  maternal  uncle,  and  if  it  is  a  boy  the  head  excepting  the  top- 
knot is  shaved  by  a  barber.  At  five  years  old  a  boy  is  sent 
to  school,  and  at  twelve  he  is  taught  a  sacred  verse  in  honour  of 
Shiv.  Girls  are  also  taught  this  verse,  but  not  till  they  are  sixteen. 
They  marry  their  girls  between,  eight  and  twelve  and  their  boys 
between  twelve  and  twenty-five.  The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from 
the  boy's  house,  and  when  the  match  is  settled  the  boy^s  father, 
accompanied  by  a  Jangam  and  a  few  near  relations,  goes  to  the 
girl's,  presents  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and  puts  a  little 
sugar  into  her  mouth.  The  girl's  father  hands  betel-packets  and 
the  guests  withdraw.  Afterwards,  the  marriage  day  is  settled  in 
consultation  with  a  Jangam  or  a  Brdhman  astrologer.  Marriage 
porches  are  raised  both  at  the  boy's  and  at  the  girl's  and  an  earthen 
altar  is  made  at  the  girl's.  Bound  the  altar  twenty  whitewashed 
earthen  pots  marked  with  red  lines  are  piled  in  five  pillars  each 
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mourners  reply,  *  It  is  no  trouble ;  we  have  helped  you  and  you  will 
help  us,'  and  they  retire.  On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner  throws 
the  ashes  into  water,  and  on  the  place  where  the  body  was  burnt  sets 
two  earthen  jars,  one  filled  with  water  the  other  with  milk,  and 
after  a  bath  returns  home.  The  deceased's  family  mourns  ten  days. 
On  the  eleventh  the  men  of  the  caste  have  their  heads  shaved  at  the 
chief  mourner's  house  and  at  his  expense,  and  after  a  feast  they 
retire.  On  the  thirteenth  his  near  relations  present  the  chief 
mourner  with  a  turban  and  the  mourner  is  free  to  attend  to  his 
business.  They  have  a  caste  council  who  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.  Offences  against  caste  are  punished  by 
fines  varying  from  6d,  to  £1  (Rs.  i-lO),  which  are  spent  either  on 
liquor  or  on  a  caste  feast,  'i'he'  Kirdds  send  their  boys  to  school 
until  they  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts.  They  are  a 
steady  well-to-do  class. 

Komtis  are  returned  as  numbering  429  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  Mdval.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  district  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago  from  Telangan  or  the 
Nizdm's  country.  They  are  of  three  divisions,  Jains,  Rydpols,  and 
Vaishyas,  who  though  they  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry 
differ  little  in  appearance,  speech,  calling,  or  customs.  They  are 
dark,  tall,  and  thin.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu,  but  with  others 
they  speak  Mardthi.  Many  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the  better 
-fiort  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  They 
are  vegetarians  and  their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and 
vegetables.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Deccan  Brdhmans. 
As  a  class  Komtis  are  hardworking,  orderly,  thrifty,  and  hospitable. 
Most  of  them  are  grocers,  dealing  in  spices,  grain,  butter,  oil, 
molasses,  and  sugar.  A  few  are  moneylenders,  writers,  husbandmen, 
and  in  Government  service  as  messengers.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school.^ 

Linga'yatS,  or  Ling  Worshippers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
5361  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  originally  belonged 
to  the  Kamdtak  and  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  district  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  Their  surnames 
are  Gadkar,  Hingmire,  Jire,  Jiresal,  KAle,  Mitkar,  Parmdle,  Phutd,ne, 
Ydikar,  and  Virkar.  Families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not 
intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Mahddev 
Malikdrjun,  Shankar,  and  Virbhadra  ;  and  among  women  Bhdgirthi, 
Bhima,  Ganga,  Girja,  PArvati,  and  Uma.  They  are  generally 
tall,  thin,  and  dark.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kanarese,  but  out 
of  doors  they  speak  Mardthi  as  fluently  as  Marathds.  They  live 
in  houses  of  the  better  class  and  have  servants  and  cattle.  Their 
staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetable,  and  they  neither 
eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.  They  do  not  allow  strangers  to  see  their 
food  or  the  sun  to  shine  on  their  drinking  water,  and  they  are 
very  careful  that  no  scraps  of  a  meal  shall  be  left  uneaten.  The 
men  wear  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  shouldercloth,  headscarf 
or  Brdhman  turban,  and  Brdhman  shoes.     The  women  dress  in  the 
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fall  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice^  and  both  men  and  women  mark  their 
brows  with  ashes  and  carry  the  ling  in  a  small  box  either  tied  to 
the  npper  left  arm  or  ha,nging  from  the  neck.  They  are  thrifty,  sober, 
hospitable,  hardworking,  and  orderly.  They  are  grain  and  cloth 
retail  dealers,  and  peddlers,  grocers,  and  spice  sellers.  They  are 
Shaivs  and  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  If  they  pass  any  Hindu 
temple  they  bow  to  the  image  thinking  it  to  be  Mahadev,  and  in  the 
same  way  they  bow  before  a  mosque  or  a  church  thinking  every 
object  of  worship  is  Shi  v.  Their  priests  are  Jangams,  to  whom 
they  show  great  respect  and  before  whom  they  bow  low.  They 
profess  not  to  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying,  or  to 
consult  oracles.  When  a  young  wife's  first  confinement  draws  near 
she  is  generally  taken  to  her  mother^s.  When  a  child  is  bom  the 
midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord  and  lays  the  child  beside  its  mother  in 
the  cot.  Word  is  sent  to  the  child's  father,  and  he  distributes  sugar 
and  betel-packets  among  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours.  Either 
on  the  first,  third,  or  fifth  day  a  ling  is  tied  round  the  mother's 
neck  or  laid  under  the  child's  bed  or  pillow.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day,  in  the  lying-in  room,  near  the  cot  a  square  is  traced  on 
the  ground  with  rice  flcrur  or  quartz  powder,  and  in  the  square  is 
laid  the  knife  with  which  the  child's  navel  string  was  cut,  together 
with  a  blauk  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and  these  are  bowed  to  as 
Satvai.  On  the  eveniug  of  the  sixth  day  a  silver  image  of  the 
goddess  Pdrvati  worth  Jc?.  to  l^d.  (J-1  anna)  is  set  on  a  low 
wooden  stool,  the  midwife  lays  flowers,  camphor,  and  frank- 
incense before  it,  and  the  mother  and  child  bow  down  to  it.  The 
Jangam  comes  and  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  His  feet  are 
washed  in  a  plate,  and  the  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  house,  and 
given  to  the  house  people  both  men'  and  women  to  drink.  The 
priest  retires  with  a  dinner  and  a  few  coppers.  They  name  their 
children,  if  a  girl  on  the  twelfth  day  and  if  a  boy  on  the  thirteenth. 
On  the  namiug  day  five  married  women  are  asked  to  dine  along 
with  near  kinsfolk  and  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named. 
Before  beginniug  her  house  work  the  mother  takes  her  child  to  a 
temple  of  Mahddev,  bows  to  the  god,  and  comes  home.  They  feed  a 
child  on  solid  food  for  the  first  time  after  it  is  six  months  old. 
When  it  is  a  year  old,  if  it  is  a  girl,  part  of  its  forelock  is  clipped  by 
its  maternal  uncle,  and  if  it  is  a  boy  the  head  excepting  the  top- 
knot is  shaved  by  a  barber.  At  five  years  old  a  boy  is  sent 
to  school,  and  at  twelve  he  is  taught  a  sacred  verse  in  honour  of 
Shiv.  Girls  are  also  taught  this  verse,  but  not  till  they  are  sixteen. 
They  marry  their  girls  between,  eight  and  twelve  and  their  boys 
between  twelve  and  twenty -five.  The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from 
the  boy's  house,  and  when  the  match  is  settled  the  boy's  father, 
accompanied  by  a  Jangam  and  a  few  near  relations,  goes  to  the 
girl's,  presents  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and  puts  a  little 
sugar  into  her  mouth.  The  girl's  father  hands  betel-packets  and 
the  guests  withdraw.  Afterwards,  the  marriage  day  is  settled  ia 
consultation  with  a  Jangam  or  a  Br^man  astrologer.  Marriage 
porches  are  raised  both  at  the  boy's  and  at  the  girl's  and  an  earthen 
altar  is  made  at  the  girl's.  Bound  the  altar  twenty  whitewashed 
earthen  pots  marked  with  red  lines  are  piled  in  five  pillars  each 
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of  four  pots.  The  boy  is  seated  on  horseback,  and  with  a  band 
of  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  and  music  goes  to  the  girl's  house.  The 
boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  the  hems  of  their 
garments  are  knotted  together  and  untied  after  the  boy  and  girl 
have  bowed  before  the  god  Mah^dev.  A  quartz  square  is  traced, 
and  round  it  are  arranged  five  metal  water-pots  filled  with  water.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square  two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  and  the  boy 
and  girl  take  their  seats  on  the  stools.  In  front  of  them  is  set  an 
imago  of  Mahddev  and  of  his  carrier  the  bull  Nandi,  and  these  are 
worshipped  with  the  help  of  the  Jan  gam.  The  Jangam  repeats  the 
marriage  verses  and  the  guests  keep  throwing  grains  of  rice  over 
the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl.  When  the  verses  are  finished  the 
boy  and  girl  bow  before  Mahadev  and  Nandi  and  are  man  and  wife. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  the  altar  and  the  girl's  father  presents 
the  boy  with  a  water-pot  or  iamb y a  and  a  plate  or  pitali,  A  dinner 
follows  and  after  dinner  betel-packets  are  handed  and  the  guests 
withdraw.  Next  day  presents  of  clothes  are  exchanged,  the  boy 
goes  in  procession  with  his  wife  to  his  house,  and  the  guests  are 
given  betel-packets  and  withdraw.  When  a  Lingdyat  is  on  the 
point  of  death  alms  are  given  in  his  name.  When  he  dies  he  is 
seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  leaning  against  the  wall  and  supported 
on  each  side  by  near  kinspeople.  A  bamboo  frame  is  built  round  a 
high  wooden  stool,  a  young  plantain  tree  is  tied  to  each  corner  of  the 
stool,  and  a  red  cloth  is  folded  on  the  three  sides  of  the  bamboo  frame. 
The  body  is  carried  outside  of  the  house,  cold  water  is  poured 
over  it,  and  ashes  are  rubbed  on  the  brow  arms  and  chest.  It  is 
dressed  in  the  usual  clothes,  and  flower  garlands  are  hung  round 
the  neck.  A  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  the  face  and  the  body 
is  seated  in  the  frame  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men. 
In  front  walks  a  Jangam  with  a  conch  shell  and  a  bell,  constantly 
ringing  the  bell  and  every  now  and  then  blowing  the  shell.  Both 
men  and  women  follow  repeating  Har,  Har,  Mahddev.  When  they 
reach  the  burial  ground  the  frame  is  lowered,  water  is  sprinkled 
on  the  ground  which  is  to  be  the  grave,  a  hole  six  feet  deep  is 
dug,  and  the  body  is  lowered  into  the  hole,  and  seated  with  the 
clothes  on.  The  lin<j  is  untied  from  the  neck,  laid  on  the  open  hand, 
and  covered  with  hel  leaves.  As  much  salt  as  the  mourners  can 
afford  is  spread  round  the  body  and  the  grave  is  filled.  A  stone 
is  laid  over  the  grave,  and  on  the  stone  the  Jangam  stands  repeating 
verses.  When  the  verses  are  ended  bel  leaves  are  thrown  over  the 
stone  and  the  funeral  party  retire  to  the  house  of  mourning  and 
look  at  the  burning  lamp  which  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  dead 
breathed  his  last.  After  they  leave  the  lamp  is  allowed  to  go  out. 
They  show  no  signs  of  mourning,  but,  if  able  to  meet  the  expense 
raise  a  tomb  with  a  ling  and  a  bull  carved  on  it.  On  the  third  day 
a  feast  is  held.  Nothing  more  is  done  till  the  yearly  death-day, 
when  another  feast  is  given.  The  Lingayats  are  bound  together 
as  a  body,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen  in 
consultation  with  the  headmen  or  sheUids.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school  for  a  short  time^  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 
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Lollft'nft'B  are  returned  as  numbering  six  and  as  found  only  in 
Poena.  They  have  come  to  Poena  from  Bombay,  where  they  muster 
strong.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujar^ti,  but  they  speak  Mardthi  like 
Brdhmans.  They  are  thrifty,  hospitable,  and  hardworking.  They 
are  traders,  moneylenders,  and  dealers  in  gunny-bags  or  bdrddns, 

TE'mboliSy  or  Betel-leafsellers,  are  returned  as  nnmbering 
forty-six  and  as  found  only  in  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena. 
They  say  they  came  from  S4t&ra  and  Ahmadnagar  during  the  time  of 
the  Peshw^  and  took  to  selling  betel  leaves  from  which  they  get  their 
name.  They  eat  and  marry  with  Mardtha  Kunbis.  Their  surnames 
and  the  names  of  men  and  women  are  the  same  as  those  of  cultivating 
Mardthds,  and,  as  among  Mar&th^,  persons  bearing  the  same  surname 
do  not  intermarry.  They  look  speak  dress  and  eat  like  Mardthds. 
They  resemble  Mardth^s  in  religion  and  customs,  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  are  retail  sellers  of 
be^l  leaves,  of  dpta  Bauhina  racemosa  and  tembumi  Diospyros 
melanoxylon  cigarettes,  of  betelnut,  of  catechu,  and  of  tobacco.  They 
buy  the  betel  loaves  from  Tirgul  Br&hmans   who  grow  them  in 

Erdena  Between  Mdgh  or  February  and  Jesht  or  June  they  buy  a 
dtan  of  thirty-seven  kavlis,  each  Jcavli  containing  four  hundred 
and  fifty  leaves,  plucked  from  the  tops  of  plants  and  worth  IQs.  to 
£1  6«.  (Rs.  8-13)  the  hudtan.  They  sell  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
leaves  for  |d.  (J  a7ina).  Prom  June  to  October  they  buy  a  kudtan  of 
navatichis  or  tender  leaves  and  talpdnea  or  short-bottom  leaves  at 
4s.  to  12*.  (Rs.  2-6)  the  hudtan.  Between  October  and  February 
they  buy  a  kudtan  of  gachis  or  middle  leaves  costing  14«.  to  18«. 
(Rs.7-9)  and  sell  them  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  for  |d.  The  ripe 
or  pakka  leaves  are  sold  at  eight  to  twelve  for  |d.  The  leaves  have 
to  be  turned  and  air^d  every  day  and  the  ripe  ones  picked  out. 
If  not  carefully  picked  and  sifted  the  leaves  rot.  Tambolis  make 
£1  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month.  Their  women  do  not  help. 
Lads  begin  to  serve  as  shopboys  on  10«.  to  lis.  (R3.5-7)  a  month. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Va'nis  or  Traders,  with  a  strength  of  14,374,  belong  to  three  main 
divisions.  Gujarat  Vanis,  M&rw&r  VAnis,  and  Vaishya  V&nis,  who 
neither  cTine  together  nor  intermarry. 

Gujarat  VInis  or  traders,  numbering  3844,  are  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Qujardt  in  search 
of  work  at  different  times  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  They 
are  divided  into  Meshris  or  Brdhmanic  Y&nis,  followers  of  the 
Yaishnav  pontifE  Yallabh&ch&rya,  and  Shrivaks  or  followers  of  the 
Jain  religion.  Meshris  are  divided  into  Kapols,  Elhaddyats,  lAda, 
Modhs,  Nfigars,  Pdnch^^  and  Porv^ls.  They  rank  next  to  Brdhmans 
and  eat  only  from  the  Gujarat  Brdhmans  who  officiate  as  their 
priests.  The  Jains  are  divided  into  Humbads,  Porvdis,  and  Shrimfilis. 
The  following  details  apply  both  to  Meshri  and  to  Jain  Ydnis.^  The 
names   in  common  use  among  men   are  Ganpatdds,  Lakhmidds, 
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1  Bendet  the  Gaiarit  and  'iiixwii  Shrdyaks  or  JaiiiB,  there  are  a  few  Kinarese 
JaiiiB  who  do  not  differ  from  the  Jains  described  in  the  ShoUpnr  Statistical  Account. 
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Manekcband^    Ndrdyand^s,    Raghiindthdd^,    Rdmd&t^    Shivchand^ 
Shivdds,and  Vitbaldas^;  and  among  women,  6ulab,Godavari,  Jadd\r^ 
Jamna,  Jasoda,  Kdveri,  Lakhmi,  Manik,  Bddha,  Kakhmini,  and  Beva. 
They  have  neither  surnames  nor  family  stocks.     The  men  add  the 
word  shet  the  Gujardti  for  merchant  to  their  names.      They  speak 
Gujarati  at  home  and  like  the  Vanis  of  Gujardt,  from  whom  they 
do  not  differ  in  appearance,  they  are  fair  and  inclined  to  stoutness. 
Most  of  them  live  in  houses  two  or  three  storeys  high,  with  stone 
and  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.     Their  houses  cost  £100  to  £1000, 
(Rs.  1000-10,000)  to   build  and    16«.  to  £2  (Rs.  8-20)  a  month 
to  hire.     The    value    of    their  furniture  and   house   goods  varies 
from  £1 00  to  £1000  (Rs.  1000-10,000).     The  furniture  of  the  richer 
families   of   Poena  Vdnis  includes    couches,   sofas,  boxes,   chairs, 
tables,   globes,    looking   glasses,   Indian   carpets,   Persian  carpets, 
beds,  pillows,  cushions,  large  and  small  cooking  and  storing  vessels 
and  utensils,  and  useful  and  ornamental  silver  plates.    Most  of  them 
employ  servants    to  do  the  house  work  and  pay  them  8*.  to  12«. 
(Rs.  4-6)  a  month.     They   keep   cows,   she-buffaloes,  horses,  and 
parrots.     They  are   strict   vegetarians  and   are  fcimous  for  their 
fondness  for  sweet  dishes.     The  daily  meal  includes  four  or  five 
dishes,  rice  boiled  and  strained,  split  pulse  turmeric  powder  and 
salt  called  varan,  unleavened  wheat  cakes  called  poUs,  and  vegetables. 
A  family  of  five  spends  £1   10s.  to  £2  10^.  (Rs.  15  -  25)  a  month 
on  food.     They  give  caste  feasts  on  marriage  and  other  occasions, 
the  chief  dishes  being  a  preparation  of  wheat  flour,  milk^  sugar, 
and   clarified  butter   called   Idpshi;   grains  of    gram  flour  passed 
through    a    sieve   fried    in    clarified    butter    and    seasoned    with 
sugar    called    bundis ;  tubes    containing    boiled  sugar,   fried    in 
clarified  butter  csAledjilbis;    and    raised  wheaten  cakes   fried  in 
clarified  butter  and  rice  seasoned  with  sugar  clarified  butter  and 
condiments  called  puris.     They   use  no  intoxicants  except  hhdng, 
a  liquid  preparation  of  Indian  hemp  flowers,  and  smoke  tobacco. 
Though  most  families  have  a  store  of  rich  clothes  they  are  neither 
careful  nor  neat  in  their  dress,  many  of  the  men  being  slovenly 
and  dirty.     A  family  of  five  spends  £4  to  £7  (Rs,  40  -  70)  a  year  on 
dress.     The  men  wear  the  mustache  and  whiskers,  but  shave  the 
chin.     They  dress  like  Mar4tha  Br^hmans,  except  that  in  passing 
the  end  of  the  waistcloth  between  the  legs  they  draw  it  tight  over 
the    right  shin.      The   men^s   ornaments   are   the  earrings  called 
bhikbdli  worth  £5  to  £15  (Rs.  50  - 150),  the  necklace  of  twisted  chain 
called  gop  worth  £10  to  £80   (Rs.  100  -  800),  the  necklace  called 
kanthi  worth  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  100  - 1000),  the  bracelets  called 
todds  worth  £5  to  £15  (Rs.  50-150),  and  the  bracelets  called  kadis  worth 
£5  to  £15  (Rs.  50  -  150).       The  women  arrange  the  hair  in  a  braid. 
Some  have  lately  taken  to  decking  their  hair  with  flowers  and  mixing 
it  with  false  hair.    They  dress  like  Gujardt  Vani  women.    Some  wear 
bodices  with  backs,  and  some  bodices  without  backs.    Almost  all  wear 
the  lunga  or  petticoat,  over  which  they  draw  a  rich  robe,  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  fastened  into  the  waistband  of  the  petticoat  and  the 
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upper  end  drawn  over  ihe  head  and  held  in  the  hand  near  the  waist 
in  fronts  so  as^  when  the  wearer  wishes^  to  form  a  veil.  The 
petticoate  and  robes  of  the  Gujarat  Vani  women  are  noticeable  in 
the  Deccan^  becaase  they  are  oftener  of  dark-tinted  hand-printed 
oalioo  than  the  light  single  colours  worn  by  most  Deccan  Hindu 
women.  Besides  the  luck-giving  necklace  worth  4s,'  to  £1 
(Rs.  2-10)^  they  have  different  neck  ornaments^  hirdkadichi  sdkhali 
worth  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100-150),  kantha  worth  £20  to  £50 
(Rs.  200-500,)  putalydchi  mdl  worth  £12  10«.  to  £50  (Rs.  125-500), 
thtisi  worth  £10  to  £12  10«.  (Rs.  100- 126),  and  vajratika  worth 
£2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40).  Their  bracelets  include  bdngdis  worth 
£10  to £12  lOa.  (Rs.  100 -  125),  gots  worth  £10  to £15  (Rs.  100-150), 
pdtlis  worth  £15  to  £50  (Rs.  150  -  500),  and  todda  worth  £20  to  £25 
(Rs.  200 -250).  The  only  feet  ornaments  are  sdkhlis  and  todds, 
each  worth  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100  -  150) ;  and  toe  ornaments,  jodvia 
and  mdsolis,  each  worth  £1  to  £1  12«.  (Rs.  10-16).  They  are 
patient,  hardworking,  respectful,  and  thrifty.  Most  of  them  are 
grocers,  cloth  and  silk  sellers,  bankers,  and  moneylenders,  and  a 
lew  are  Government  servants.  When  he  reaches  his  sixteenth  year 
a  boy  is  placed  as  a  clerk  under  some  trader  or  shopkeeper  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  during  which  he  manages  to  pick  up  the  business. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  he  begins  to  trade  on  his  own  account  and 
makes  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20  -  50)  a  month.  Most  of  their  large  purchases 
are  made  in  Bombay.  They  work  from  early  morning  to  noon, 
rest  tiU  two,  and  again  work  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The  opening 
of  railways  has  increased  competition  and  lowered  profits  Many  are 
rich  and  almost  all  are  well-to-do  and  free  from  debt.  The  women 
do  not  help  the  men  in  their  work,  but  mind  the  house  and  spend 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  embroidery. 

A  Gujarat  Y&ni  woman  generally  remains  for  her  confinement  at 
her  husband's  house.  When  a  woman  is  in  labour  a  midwife  is  sent 
for,  who  is  generally  a  Kunbi.  She  delivers  the  woman,  cuts  the 
child's  navel  cord,  and  buries  it  either  in  the  lying-in  room  or  outside 
of  the  house.  The  woman  and  child  are  bathed  in  warm  water  and 
the  woman  is  given  molasses  and  clarified  butter  to .  eat  and 
anise-seed  water  to  drink.  During  the  first  three  days  the  child 
is  fed  on  honey  and  castor  oil,  and  from  the  fourth  day  is  given 
the  breast.  The  mother  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  day  is  fed 
on  sdnjay  that  is  the  grit  of  wheat  flour  boiled  with  sugar  and 
clarified  butter.  On  the  sixth  evening  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a 
pen,  and  an  inkstand  are  laid  near  the  mother's  cot  for  the 
goddess  Sati  to  write  the  child's  fortune,  and  grains  of  parched 
grain  coated  with  molasses  are  given  to  little  children  to  eat.  The 
mother  is  unclean  for  eleven  days.  The  child  is  named  when  it 
is  a  month  or  five  weeks  old.  On  the  naming  day  five  or  six 
married  women  are  asked  to  dine,  and  the  father  gives  the  child 
feet  and  waist  ornaments  and  the  mother  a  robe  and  bodice.  In 
the  evening  the  child  is  laid  in  a  robe  folded  in  hammock  fashion, 
and  is  named  by  an  unmarried  girl,  who  is  given  sugar,  a  piece  of 
oocoa-kemel,  and  betel  leaves.  A  birth  costs  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30). 
The  jdval  or  hair-cotting  ceremony  costs  £2 10«.  to  £1 0  (Rs.  25  - 100) . 
If  a  vow  is  made  on  the  child's  behalf,  its  hair  is  not  cut  until 
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the  TOW  is  paid.  Sometimes  the  hair-cutting  comes  off  during  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  child's  kinspeople,  and  sometimes  on  any  good 
day  between  the  sixth  mouth  and  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  age. 
The  barber  who  is  to  cut  the  hair  clips  a  small  lock  with  a  silver  pair  of 
scissors  worth  2«.  to  10«.  (Rs.  1  -  5).  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast 
to  friends  kinspeople  and  Brahmans,  They  generally  marry  their 
daughters  between  eleven  and  fifteeu  spending  £50  to  £200  (Rs.500- 
2000)  on  the  marriage,and  their  boys  between  thirteen  and  twenty -five 
at  a  cost  of  £200  to  £500  (Rs.  1000-5000).  When  the  girFsfather 
thinks  of  marrying  his  daughter,  he  takes  some  near  kinsman  and 
goes  to  a  family  who  have  a  boy  likely  to  make  a  suitable  match. 
The  kinsman  sees  the  head  of  the  boy's  family  and  tells  him  why 
they  have  come.  If  the  kinsman  finds  that  the  boy's  father  favours 
the  match,  he  returns  with  the  girl's  father.  Then  the  boy's 
father  in  presence  of  witnesses  agrees  to  the  offer  and  names  the 
sum  which  he  can  afford  to  spend  on  ornaments  for  the  girl.  If  the 
girl's  father  has  no  hope  of  securing  a  better  or  a  richer  husband  for 
his  daughter,  he  marks  the  boy's  brow  with  vermilion  and  gives 
cocoanuts,  betel  leaves,  and  dry  dates  to  those  who  are  present. 
The  fathers  go  to  an  astrologer  to  fix  the  marriage  day,  and  the 
boy's  father  gives  the  astrologer  a  cocoanut  and  Si  (2  as.) 
Marriage  cards  are  sent  to  friends  and  relations,  and  in  front  of  the 
girl's  and  the  boy's  houses  a  marriage  porch  is  built.  A  Ganpati 
of  brass  or  silver  is  set  in  a  large  earthen  jar  marked  with  lines 
of  white  and  red,  and  the  jar  is  placed  in  the  house  on  a  heap 
of  wheat.  The  mouth  of  the  jar  is  covered  with  a  small  earthen 
vessel  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  before  it.  A  month  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  marriage  the  ceremony  of  rubbing  the  boy's  face 
and  feet  with  pithi  or  gram -paste  begins.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a 
four-legged  or  chaurang  stool  and  his  face  and  feet  are  rubbed  by 
women,  who  afterwards  sit  round  him  and  sing  songs.  Each  of  the 
women  on  leaving  is  every  day  given  a  handful  of  betelnut  This 
ceremony  is  called  Lahdn  Ganesh  or  the  Little  Ganpati.  Four  days 
before  the  marriage  day  caste  feasts  begin.  On  the  marriage  day 
the  bridegroom  is  decked  with  ornaments  and  garlands  of  flowers, 
dressed  in  rich  clothes  his  turban  being  stuffed  with  pieces  of  green 
kinkhdb  or  brocade,  and  carrying  a  cocoanut  in  his  hand  he  is 
taken  to  the  bride's  on  horseback  with  music  and  a  company 
of  friends.  When  the  procession  reaches  the  bride's,  her  mother 
comes  out  of  the  marriage  booth,  waves  a  drinking  pot  full  of  water 
round  the  face  of  the  bridegroom,  and  pours  the  water  over  the 
horse's  feet.  The  bridegroom  is  taken  from  the  horse  and  seated  on 
a  four-legged  stool.  The  bride  is  led  into  the  booth  and  seated  on 
a  low  stool  facing  the  bridegroom.  They  hold  each  other's  right 
hands  and  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth  is  drawn  between  them.  The 
priest  recites  eight  luck -giving  verses.  At  the  end  of  the  verses 
the  priest  binds  round  the  right  wrists  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  a  kankan  or  bracelet  of  cotton  thread  passed  through 
a  gelphal  or  Yangueria  spinosa  fruit,  and  the  married  couple  pass 
fourteen  times  round  a  sacred  fire  or  horn  the  bridegroom  walking 
in  front  of  the  bride.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  marriage  the 
bride's  father  presents  the  bridegroom  with  clothes  and  vessels  as 
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tlie  bride's  portion  and  the  married  pair  go  on  horseback  in 
procession  to  the  bridegroom's.  At  the  bridegroom's  the  priest 
worships  and  bows  out  the  divinity  who  under  the  name  of 
Ganpati  was  summoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies.  When 
the  marriage  guardian  has  been  bowed  out  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
&II  at  the  feet  of  the  priest^  who  blesses  them.  At  the  bridegroom's 
house,  the  castepeople  are  for  several  days  feasted  often  at  great 
expense. 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  held  to  be  unclean  and  is  made 
to  sit  by  herself  for  four  days.  The  event  is  not  marked  by  any 
other  ceremony.  In  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy 
a  caste  feast  is  given,  and  her  parents  present  her  and  her  husband 
with  new  clothes.  She  is  seated  on  a  four-legged  stool  and  her  lap 
is  filled  with  grain  and  fruit  by  women,  who  sing  as  they  fill  her  lap. 
She  is  taken  to  the  houses  of  friends  and  kinspeople  to  pay  her 
respects  in  a  palanquin  or  a  carriage.  This  costs  £2  10^.  to  £10 
(Rs,  25-100). 

A  dying  man  is  laid  on  a  spot  of  ground  which  has  been  washed 
with  cowdung,  and  wheat  grains  and  copper  or  silver  coins  are 
distributed  to  begging  Brdhmans.  When  they  hear  of  the  deaths  the 
friends  and  kinspeople  come  to  the  house^  and  the  women  standing 
in  a  circle  beat  their  breasts  and  wail  and  the  men  make  a  bier.  A 
cocoanut  is  tied  to  the  bier  and  a  piece  of  sandalwood  is  fastened 
at  its  head.  The  body  is  bathed^  robed  in  a  waistcloth,  laid  on  the 
bier,  and  covered  with  a  shroud,  sometimes  a  richly  embroidered 
shawl.  Unlike  the  Mar^thas  they  cover  the  face  of  the  dead.  When 
all  is  ready  the  chief  mourner  starts  carrying  the  fire-pot  in  a  sling. 
On  the  way  to  the  burning  ground  the  bearers  set  down  the  bier  and 
change  places  and  the  son  drops  a  copper  coin  on  the  spot.  At 
the  burning  ground  they  lay  the  body  on  the  pyre  and  kindle  it. 
While  the  body  is  being  consumed  they  thrice  stir  the  pile  with 
poles  whose  ends  are  smeared  with  clarified  butter.  The  funeral 
party  bathe  and  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  staying  for  a 
time,  and  trying  to  comfort  the  women  who  are  weeping  and  wailing. 
Next  day  the  mourners  go  to  the  burning  ground,  remove  the  ashes, 
and  place  on  the  spot  a  little  rice  and  spUt  tur  pulse,  a  copper  coin, 
and  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  water.  The  impurity  caused  by  a 
death  lasts  ten  days.  Meshri  or  Brdhmanic  Y4nis  perform  shrddh 
ceremonies  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  day  after  a  death, 
and  feed  castepeople  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth.  Shrdvak  or 
Jain  y^nis  do  not  perform  shrddlis,  but  go  to  their  temples  or 
apdsrds  on  the  twelfth  day  and  offer  scents  and  flowers  to  the 
T^rthankars.^ 

Gajar&t  Yinis  are  scattered  in  small  numbers  over  the  district. 
They  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  Offences 
Mainst  caste  are  punished  by  fines  ranging  from  28,  to  £2  108. 
(Ks.  1  -  26),  and  Uie  amount  is  spent  eiuier  in  charity  or  on  caste 
feasts.  They  send  their  boys  and  ^Is  to  school,  keeping  the  boys 
at  school  till  sixteen  and  the  girls  till  nine.    They  teach  the  boys 
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to  read^  write^  and  cast  accounts.  They  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  any  one  branch  of  trade  and  are  quick  in  taking  advantage  of 
new  openings.     As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do. 

MAewAr  Vanis  are  retarned  as  numbering  9687  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  Most,  if  not  all,  have  come  into  the 
district  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  are  divided 
into  Osvals  and  Porvals,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 
The  two  divisions  do  not  difEer  from  each  other  in  appearance, 
speech,  religion,  or  customs.  Their  surnames  are  Chav4n,  ParmAr, 
Pohandchavdn,  and  Sakruju ;  families  bearing  the  same  surname 
do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Gavra,  Hattaj,  Khumdji,  Khushal,  Kusna,  Rdm,  and  Sada;  and 
among  women  Bani,  Devi,  Dhandde,  N^ju,  Nopi,  Padma,  and 
Rakhma.  They  are  rather  tall  dark  and  stout,  as  a  rule  with  big 
faces  and  sharp  eyes.  The  men  generally  shave  the  head  except 
the  top-knot  and  the  face  except  the  mustache  and  eyebrows. 
Some  wear  a  lock  of  hair  curling  over  each  ear,  and  the  back 
hair  is  mostly  worn  long  with  an  upward  curl  at  the  tips.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Marwari,  but  with  others  they  speak  an  incorrect 
Marathi.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  two 
or  more  storeys  high,  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs,  their 
furniture  including  metal  vessels,  boxes,  carpets,  beds,  and  pillows. 
Their  staple  food  is  wheat  cakes,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  butter. 
They  are  vegetarians,  neither  eating  fish  nor  flesh,  and  drinking 
no  liquor.  They  dress  either  like  Marathi  Brdhmans  or  in  small 
tightly  wound  particoloured  turbans,  generally  yellow  and  red  or 
pink  and  red.  Their  women  wear  the  petticoat  or  ghdgra,  a  short- 
sleeved  open-backed  bodice,  and  a  cloth  rolled  round  the  waist  of 
the  petticoat,  passed  over  the  head  and  face,  and  the  end  held  in  the 
hand  in  front.  Their  arms  are  covered  with  ivory  bracelets  and 
they  do  not  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.  They  are  hardworking, 
sober,  and  timid,  but  dirty,  miserly,  greedy,  and  unprincipled  in  their 
dealings.  Besides  in  grain,  cloth,  and  metal,  they  deal  in  condi- 
ments, spices,  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and  oil.  They  are  money- 
changers and  moneylenders.  They  make  advances  to  almost  any 
one  and  recover  them  by  all  sorts  of  devices.  A  family  of  five 
spends  £1  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month  on  food  and  £1  to  £8 
(Rs.  10  -  30)  a  year  on  clothes.  They  generally  do  not  own  houses, 
but  rent  them  at  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5  - 10)  a  month.  They  Bometimes 
have  clerks,  whom  they  pay  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  5-20)  a  month.  Their 
furniture  and  household  goods  vary  in  value  from  £20  to  £50 
(Rs.  200  -  500).  A  birth  costs  £1  to  £3  (Rs.lO-SO),  a  boy's 
marriage  £30  to  £50  (Rs.  300-500),  a  girPs  £20  to £30(Rs.  200-300), 
and  a  death  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50  -  100).  They  are  Shrfivaks  or  Jains 
by  religion  and  their  chief  god  is  Kshetrapil  whose  chief  shrine  is 
near  Mount  Abu.  They  also  worship  the  usual  Br&hmanic  or  local 
gods  and  goddesses.  Their  priests  are  Shrimfli  Br&hmans,  who 
conduct  their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  They  marry  their 
girls  before  they  are  thirteen  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty. 
They  rub  turmeric  on  the  boy's  and  girl  a  bodies  from  three  days 
to  a  month  before  the  marriage  and  spend  the  time  in  feasts  and 
make  presents  of  clothes.    On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  is  seated  on 
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a  horse,  the  mamage  ornament  is  tied  to  his  brow^  and  he  is  taken 
to  the  girPs  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  Before  he  dismounts^  a 
stick  is  handed  to  him  and  with  it  he  touches  the  marriage  porch. 
The  girls  mother  comes  out  carrying  on  her  head  two  or  three  brass 
water-pots  or  kalasea  piled  one  on  the  other.  The  boy  bows  and 
drops  4«.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  in  the  pots.  She  then  goes  back  and 
comes  vpith  a  plate  in  which  are  two  cups^  one  filled  with  curds  and 
the  other  with  redpowder  or  kunku.  She  marks  the  boy^s  brow 
first  with  redpowder  and  then  with  curds  and  squeezes  the  boy's 
nose  four  times.  The  boy  dismouuts  and  takes  his  seat  in  a  cot  in 
the  marriage  hall^  at  each  comer  of  which  is  piled  a  pillar  of  seven 
earthen  jars.  The  girl  is  brought  out  and  seated  in  front  of  the 
boy  with  grains  of  rice  in  her  hand.  A  cloth  is  held  between  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  The  girl  throws  the  grains  of  rice  over  the  boy's 
head  and  the  cloth  is  withdrawn.  She  then  takes  her  seat  on  the 
boy's  right*  The  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  together  by  a 
married  woman,  a  thread  necklace  is  fastened  round  their  necksj 
and  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit,  and  barley  sesamnm  and  butter  are 
thrown  into  it.  The  boy  and  girl  walk  thrice  round  the  fire  and 
before  taking  the  fourth  turn  the  girl  walks  in  front  of  the  boy  and 
does  not  make  the  fourth  turn  until  the  elders  have  given  her 
leave.  All  this  while  the  priests  keep  reading  lucky  verses  or 
mangoMshtaks,  and  no  sooner  is  the  fourth  turn  finished  than  grains 
of  rice  are  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  they 
are  married.  They  burn  their  dead,  have  no  headman,  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen  of  each  division.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Vaishta  VInis  are  returned  as  numbering  893  and  as  found 
all  over  the  district  except  in  Junnar.  They  have  no  tradition  of 
their  origin  and  no  remembrance  of  any  former  settlement  or  of 
their  arrival  in  the  district.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They  are 
middle-sized  and  stout,  and  their  women  are  fair.  They  speak 
Mar&thi  and  live  in  houses  with  mud  and  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs. 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Decean 
Brdhmans.  They  are  thrifty,  hardworking,  sober,  and  orderly,  and 
earn  their  lining  as  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  husbandmen.  They 
worship  the  usual  Br&hmanic  and  local  gods  and  goddesses,  keep 
the  regular  fasts  and  feasts,  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  chief 
Brdhmanic  places  of  resort.  They  pay  great  respect  to  their  priests 
who  are  Deshasth  Br&hmans.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  send 
their  boys  to  school*    They  are  a  steady  people. 

Husbandmen  include  five  classes  with  a  strength  of  449,980 
or  53*13  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.    The  details  are : 
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Baris,  or  Bari  Tdmbolis^  that  is  Bari  betel-leafsellers^  are 
returned  as  numbering  sixty-eight.  All  are  found  in  the  city  of 
Poona.  They  believe  that  they  came  to  Poena  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  from  Barhdnpur  in  West  Bertlr.  They  are  called  Bdri-T^mbolis 
to  distinguish  them  from  Teli  or  Oilmen  Tdmbolis^  from  Mar^tha 
Tdmbolis^  and  from  Musalmdn  Tdmbolis.  The  Bdris'  surnames  are 
Ber^d^  Hdge,  Ikdre^  Mdkode^  Mus^e,  Pov^r^  Panchod^  and  T^e^ 
and  persons  bearing  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry.  The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Ganpati,  Mittraji,  and  Shivr^mj 
and  among  women  Ambu^  Lahani^  Shita^  and  Snndar.  They 
look  like  Mardthd^^  being  middle-sized  and  dark.  The  men  wear  the 
top-knot,  mustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They  speak 
MarAthi  without  any  peculiarities.  Most  of  them  liye  in  houses 
of  the  better  class,  two  or  more  storeys  high,  with  walls  of  brick 
and  tiled  roofs.  They  keep  their  houses  clean  and  have  copper 
brass  and  earthen  vessels,  blankets,  and  carpets.  They  own  cows 
and  buffaloes,  but  almost  none  have  servants.  They  are  neither 
great  eaters  nor  good  cooks.  There  is  nothing  special  or  proverbial 
about  their  style  of  cooking  or  their  pet  dishes.  Their  stopple  food 
is  millet,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  spices,  and  they  eat  rice,  fish,  and  the 
flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  poultry,  and  occasionally  eggs.  They  say  they 
do  not  eat  from  the  hands  of  any  one  but  a  Brdhman.  They  drink 
both  country  and  foreign  liquor,  smoke  tobacco,  and  hemp  flowers 
or  gdnja,  and  take  opium.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  oil-cakes 
and  sugared  milk.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  shouldercloth, 
coat,  waistcoat,  Mardtha  turban,  and  shoes.  The  women  wear 
a  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice  and  glass  bangles.  They  tie  their  hair 
in  a  knot  behind  the  head,  but  do  not  deck  it  with  flowers  or  use 
false  hair.  They  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  Their 
holiday  dress  does  not  differ  from  their  every-day  dress  except  that 
it  is  freshly  washed.  Except  a  brass,  gilt,  or  gold  ring  for  the 
ear  called  hhikbdli  worth  Is.  Sd.  to  25.  (Re.  f-l),  the  men  seldom 
wear  any  ornaments.  The  women's  ornaments  are  a  gilt  or  gold* 
buttoned  lucky  necklace  or  mangalsutra  with  glass  beads  worth  2«. 
to  2^.  Cd.  (Rs.  1-li),  queensmetal  bracelets  called  yella  and  got 
worth  2^.  to  4^.  (Rs.  1  -  2),  and  queensmetal  anklets  called  jodvi 
and  viravlya  worth  3i.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.) 

They  are  hardworking,  frugal,  and  orderly.  They  deal  in  betel 
leaves,  buying  them  from  Tirgul  Brdhmans,  M^lis,  and  Mardthas  at 
2s.  to  £1  1&8.  (Rs.  1-18)  for  a  kudti  of  about  16,500  leaves.  Betel 
leaves  are  of  four  kinds  :  navatis  worth  25.  to  10«.  (Rs.  1-5)  the  hidti 
of  16,500  leaves;^  taldchis  worth  28.  to  4fs.  (Rs.  1-2)  the  kudti;  gachis 
worth  6».  to  £1  4iS.  (Rs.  3-12)  the  kudti;  and  shidis  worth  65.  to£l  16ft 
(Rs.  3-18)  the  kudti.  They  keep  no  holidays  and  work  steadily 
without  busy  or  slack  seasons.  They  generally  work  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  nine.  The  women  help  the 
men  by  turning  the  leaves.  A  family  of  five  spends  16*.  to  £1 
(Rs.8  - 10)  a  month  on  food  and  £1  to  £1  10*.  (Rs.  10  -15)  a  year  on 


^  The  details  are :  In  each  kudti  37  kavlis  and  in  each  havU  450  leaves,  that  is  a 
total  of  16,660. 
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clothes.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  9d.  to  Is.  3(2.  (6  - 10  as.) 
a  month.  A  birth,  whether  of  a  boy  or  of  a  girl,  costs  KX*.  (Rs.  5)  ; 
a  marriage  of  a  boy  £5  to  £7  10s.  (Rs.  50  -  75),  and  of  a  girl  £4  to 
£6  (R8.40-60) ;  and  a  death  £1  to  £1  4«.  (Rs.  10  - 12).  They  have 
house  images  of  Ganpati,  Mah^ev,  and  Miruti,  and  their  family 
goddess  is  the  Bhav&ni  of  Tulj^pnr.  Their  priests  are  generally 
Deshasths.  Their  fast  days  are  Ma /ui^Azrard^ra  in  February,  nine 
days  of  Navrdtra  and  Bdm-navmi  in  April,  Ashddhi  Ehadashi  in  July, 
OokuUaaktami  in  August,  and  Kdrtiki  Ekddashi  in  November,  and 
their  feasts  are  Shimga  in  March,  Pddva  in  April,  Ndgar-panchami 
in  August,  Oanesh-chaturthi  in  September,  Dasara  in  October,  and 
Divdli  in  November. 

They  have  no  gitru  or  teacher  and  profess  to  disbelieve  in  witchcraft, 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  evil  spirits.  For  cutting  the  child's  navel 
cord  they  pay  the  midwife  7^^.  to  Is,  Sd.  (5  -  10  as.),  and  feed  the 
child  for  three  days  on  honey  and  castor  oil.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  the  child  takes  the  breast  and  the  nlother  is  fed  on 
butter,  wheat,  and  molasses.  On  the  night  of  the  fifth  they  draw 
redlead  figures  on  the  wall  in  the  mother's  room  and  in  front  of  the 
figures  place  methi,  that  is  fenugreek  or  Greek  hay,  and  rice  or  millet 
bread,  and  the  mother  with  the  babe  in  her  arm  bows  to  the  figures 
and  retires.  The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  the  next  night  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Satvdi  On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day 
the  child  is  named  and  wet  gram  and  packets  of  betelnut  and 
leaves  are  presented  to  married  women.  The  jdval  or  hair-cutting 
takes  place  on  any  day  after  a  child  is  four  months  old  and  before 
it  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old. 

They  marry  their  girls  between  five  and  nine  and  their  boys 
between    twelve    and    twenty-five.      Their    asking  and  betrotbal 
ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mar^tha  cultivators  and  their 
guardian  or    devak   is  their  house  goddess.     On  the  day  before 
a   marriage  they  give  their  house  gods  to  a  goldsmith  to  clean 
at  his  house.     When  they  are  clean  they  bring  the  gods  home 
with  music  and   instal  them  with  much  ceremony,  worshipping 
them  with  great  pomp,  playing  music,  and  offering  them  abund- 
ance   of    sweet-smelling   flowers.      OU-cakes  are    prepared    and 
a  feast  is  held.     The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at 
their  houses.     Either  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  day  after  rela- 
tions and  friends  are  feasted.     On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  goes 
on  horseback  to  the  girl's  house  with  kinsmen  and  kinswomen, 
friends,  and  musia     At  the  girl's  water  and  rice  are  waved  round 
his  head,  he  is  taken  into  the  house  and  made  to  stand  either  on  a 
low  wooden  stool  or  in  a  new  bamboo  basket  facing  the  bride,  and 
a  cloth  is  held  between  them.     Brdhmans  repeat  marriage  verses 
and  at  the  end  throw  grains  of  red  rice  over  the  heads  of  the  boy 
and  girl,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.     The  skirts  of  the  boy's 
and  girl  s  robes  are  tied  together,  and  they   are    seated  in  the 
marriage  booth  and  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lighted.     They  are  taken 
before  the  marriage  gods  and  bow  low  before  them.     Their  garments 
are  untied,  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  repeat  one  another's  names  in 
coupleta     On  the  following  day  presents  of  clothes  are  exchanged 
between  the  two  houses^  and^  in  addition^  the  boy  is  given  a  plate 
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or  thdla  of  qneensmetal,  a  brass  or  copper  water-pot  called  tdmbya, 
and  a  brass  lamp.  The  relations  on  both  sides  throw  finger  rings 
and  copper  and  silver  coins  into  the  plate  for  the  girL  The  girl's 
parents  take  the  girl  in  their  arms,  and  saying  to  the  boy's  parents, 
'  All  this  while  she  was  ours,  now  she  is  yours/  place  her  in  the 
boy's  arms.  The  boy's  mother  puts  a  little  sugar  in  the  girl's 
mouth,  sticks  a  rupee  on  her  brow,  and  looks  in  her  face.  The  skirts 
of  the  ijoy's  and  girl's  robes  are  tied  and  they  are  seated  either 
on  a  horse  or  in  a  carriage,  and,  accompanied  by  kinspeople  and 
friends,  go  in  procession  to  the  boy's  house.  Before  entering  the 
house  the  boy's  mother  waves  cooked  rice  and  bread  over  their 
heads  and  throws  the  rice  and  bread  away.  The  boy  and  girl  go 
into  the  house,  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  heads  of  the  house  and 
marriage  gods,  bow  before  them,  and  retire.  On  the  following 
day,  if  well-to-do  they  give  a  feast  of  sweet  cakes  or  puran-polis,  or 
if  poor  distribute  betelnut  and  leaves.  This  ends  the  marriage 
ceremony.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for 
three  days,  bathed  on  the  fourth,  presented  with  a  new  bodice  and 
robe,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  plantains,  guavas,  dates,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  and  wheat  or  rice.  In  the  evening  the  girl  and  afterwards 
the  boy  are  taken  to  a  room  set  apart  for  their  nse.  This  is  done 
either  at  the  boy's  or  the  girl's.  If  at  the  girl's  the  boy  stays  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  then  goes  home  either  with  or  without  his 
wife. 

When  a  Bdri  is  on  the  point  of  death  rice  or  wheat  grains  are 
distributed  in  his  name  to  beggars  and  a  tuhi  leaf  is  laid  in  his 
mouth.  When  he  dies,  bamboos  worth  6d,  to  T^d.  (4-5  as,),  two 
earthen  pots  worth  about  l^d.  (1  anna),  a  white  cloth  worth  2«.  to 
5s.  (Us.  1-2J),  and  cowdung  cakes  worth  7*.  to  14«.  (Rs.  84  -  7) 
are  bought.  The  body  is  brought  out  of  the  house,  hot  water  is 
poured  over  it,  and  it  is  wrapped  in  the  new  cloth,  and  laid  on  the 
bier.  If  the  deceased  is  a  widow  her  brow  is  marked  with  abir  or 
sweet-scented  powder.  If  her  husband  is  alive  she  is  dressed  in  a 
new  green  robe  and  bodice,  her  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder 
and  turmeric,  glass  bangles  are  put  on  her  wrists,  and  her  lap  is 
filled  with  grain  dry  cocoa-kernel  and  dates,  and  she  is  laid  on  the 
bier.  The  bier  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  near  relations  and 
the  chief  mourner  walks  in  front  with  an  earthen  pot  containing 
burning  cowdung  cakes.  Half-way  to  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is 
lowered,  a  few  grains  of  rice  and  a  copper  are  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
road  near  the  corpse's  head,  and  each  mourner  drops  two  or  three 
pebbles  over  the  copper.  The  bearers  change  places  and  carry  the 
corpse  to  the  burning  ground,  dip  it  in  a  stream  river  or  pond,  and  the 
chief  mourner  dashes  on  the  ground  the  pot  containing  the  burning 
cowdung  cakes.  A  few  cowdung  cakes  are  placed  over  the  burning 
cakes,  a  pile  is  raised,  and  the  dead  body  is  laid  on  it  The  chief 
mourner  first  sets  fire  to  the  pile  and  then  the  other  mourners. 
When  the  skull  splits  the  chief  mourner  takes  another  earthen 
jar  full  of  water  on  his  shoulder  and  walks  thrice  round  the 
pyre  beating  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  right  hand.  When  the 
body  is  burnt  to  ashes  they  bathe  and  return  to  the  chief  mourner's 
house  carrying  nim  leayes.    At  the  mourner's  house,  a  lamp  is  kept 
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burning  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last.  The 
mourners  take  a  look  at  the  lamp^  sprinkle  nim  leaves  round  it^  and 
return  to  their  homes.  On  the  third  day^  accompanied  hj  a  couple 
of  near  relations,  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  the  burning  ground, 
gathers  the  ashes,  and  throws  them  into  the  river  or  stream,  sprinkles 
cow*s  urine,  turmeric,  redpowder,  and  flowers  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  burnt,  burns  frankincense,  and  ofPers  parched  rice  grain 
and  sweetmeats  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  He  gathers  the  unbumt 
bones  in  an  earthen  jar,  puts  them  somewhere  in  hiding,  and 
returns  home.  The  chief  mourner  is  considered  unclean  for  ten 
days.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  he  either  buries  the  bones  in 
the  jar  or  throws  them  into  water.  On  the  tenth  day  he  feasts  the 
four  corpse-bearers  with  a  dish  of  wheat  and  molasses  called  thuli 
and  curry.  A  flower  dipped  in  butter  is  drawn  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  elbow  of  each  of  the  corpse-bearers,  and  they  retire.^  On  the 
eleventh  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  sets 
twelve  or  thirteen  wheat  balls  in  a  row,  drops  redpowder  and  flowers 
over  them,  and  throws  them  into  water.  On  the  twelfth  day,  the  chief 
mourner  and  his  family  priest  go  to  the  baming  gronnd  and  make 
a  three-cornered  mound  and  set  three  earthen  jars  on  it.  Over  each 
jar  is  placed  a  small  wheat  cake  and  a  rice  ball  and  at  each  comer 
of  the  mound  is  planted  a  flag  six  or  eight  inches  long.  The  mourner 
retires  to  some  distance  and  waits  for  the  crows  to  come,  and  when 
a  crow  has  come  and  touched  one  of  the  balls  he  bathes  and 
goes  home.  The  Brahman  who  accompanies  him  is  presented 
with  a  pair  of  shoes,  an  umbrella,  a  dining  plate  or  tat,  and  a 
water-pot  or  tdmhya,  and  6d.  to  1».  (4-8  as.)  in  cash.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  the  chief  mourner  fills  a  plate  with  food  and 
throws  it  in  a  stream  or  river.  The  caste  is  feasted  and  treated  to 
a  dish  of  sweet  cakes  or  puran-polis.  A  near  relation  presents  the 
chief  mourner  with  a  turban  and  the  mourning  or  dukhavta  is  over. 
The  Bdris  allow  child-marriage,  widow-marriage,  and  polygamy,  but 
not  polyandry.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  meetings'  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a 
short  time.     They  are  a  steady  class. 

Ka'chis  are  returned  as  numbering  708  and  as  found  in  Ehed, 
Sirnr,  Haveli,  Bhimthadi,  and  Poena.  They  say  their  forefathers 
came  from  Qw^lior  and  Aurangabad ;  when  and  why  they  do  not 
know.  They  are  divided  into  MArwari  and  Pardeshi  K^chis.  The 
following  details  apply  to  Marwdri  K&chis  who  are  divided  into 
Kal^-k^his,  Dhimar-k&chis,  K&rbhoi-k&chis,  and  Bundele-kachis, 
who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  Their  surnames  are 
Bundele,  Elchya,  Gwaliari,  and  Eatk&riya,  and  persons  bearing  the 
same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use 
among  men  are  Dhanu,  Jairam,  Tuk&r&m,  and  Tuljdr4m;and 
among  women,  Ganga,  Jamna,  and  Eundi.  The  E^his  are  strong 
and  well  made.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  but  neither  whiskers 
nor  beards,  and  their  home  tongue  is  HindustiLni.     Most  of  them 
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live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high^  with  walls 
of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.     They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats^ 
sheep,  and  domestic  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.     Their  staple  food  is 
millet,  wheat,  split  pulse,  and  rice.     They  generally    eat  in  the 
evening.      A  family  of  five  spends  £1   to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  10  - 15)  a 
month  on  food.     The  men  wear  a  waistcoat,  a  coat,  a  waistcloth,  a 
shouldercloth,  a  Mardtha  turban,  and  Brahman  shoes ;  the  women 
wear   a   bodice   with  a   back  and   either   the  full  Maratha  robe 
passing  the    skirt    back  between  the  feet  and   tucking  it  into 
the   waist  behind,  or  a  petticoat  and  short  upper  robe  the  end 
of   which   they   draw   over    the   head.      They    are  hardworking, 
thrifty,  sober,  and  orderly.      They   are  fruit-sellers,  taking  fruit 
gardens  on  hire  from  their  owners  at  £7  10«.  to  £20  (Rb.  75-200). 
They  worship  the  usual  Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the 
regular  fasts  and  feasts.     Of  these  the  chief  are  Holi  in  March, 
Akshadtritiya  in  May,  and  Edkhipomima  in  August.     Their  priests 
are  Pardeshi  Brahman s  whom  they  treat  with  great  respect.     Their 
customs   are    like   those   of    Mardthas.     A  birth  costs  £1  to  £2 
(Rs.  10  -  20),  and  naming  4«.  to  £1  (Rs.  2  -  10).     Their  guardian  or 
devak  is   an  axe  or  kurhdd  and  the  panchpallavs  or  five  leaves  of 
the   Ficus  religiosa  pipal,   F.  glomerata  umhar,  P.  indica  vad,  P. 
infectoria   ndndruk,  and  the  mango,  which  they  tie  to  a  post  of 
the  marriage  hall  at  both  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  houses.     They 
marry  their  children  seated  on   carpets  near  each  other,   the  girl 
to  the  left  of  the  boy.     When  the  marriage  texts  are  finished  the 
hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  together,  and  they  make  a  bow 
before  the  house  gods.     The  boy  and  girl  are  ofEered  sugared  milk 
and   taken  in  procession  on  horseback  to  the  boy's  parents'  house. 
Feasts   are  exchanged  and  the  marriage  is  over.     The  ceremony 
costs  the  boy's  father  £1  to  £15  (Rs.10-150),  and  the  girl's  father 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20).    They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  and  a 
death  costs  them  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20),     They  have  no  headman  and 
settle   social   disputes  at   meetings   of   castemen.     The  oflfending 
person  is  fined  2^.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1-2),  and  when  the  amount  is  recovered 
it  is  generally  spent  on  drink.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
as  a  rule  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Kunbis  are  returned  as  numbering  nearly  400,000  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  seem  to  have  a  strong  early  or 
pre- Aryan  element.  The  term  Kunbi  includes  two  main  classes, 
Kunbis  and  Mardthas,  between  whom  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
line.  Marathas  and  Kunbis  eat  together  and  intermarry  and  do  not 
differ  in  appearance,  religion,  or  customs.  Still  these  two  names 
seem  to  represent,  though  in  both  cases  with  much  intermixture, 
the  two  main  sources  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  present  peasantry 
are  sprung.  The  Kunbis  represent  those  in  whom  the  local 
or  early,  and  the  Mardthds  those  in  whom  the  northern  or 
later  element  is  strongest.  The  Poena  Kunbis,  not  content  with 
calling  themselves  Mard/thds,  go  so  far  as  to  call  themselves 
Kshatriyas    and     wear    the     sacred    thread.^      They    include     a 

^  The  Mar&thi  accounts  seem  to  show  that  the  great  Shiviji  (1627-1680)  never  ^ore 
the  sacred  thread  or  yajnopavit  tUl  he  was  enthroned  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Kshatriya.    See  B^ygad  in  Bombay  Gaietteer,  XI.  369,  370  and  note  1. 
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traditional  total  of  ninety-six  clans  wliicli  are  said  to  be  sprang 
from  tlie  rulers  of  fifty-six  coantries  wbo  are  the  descendants  of 
Vikram  of  ITjain  whose  traditional  date  is  B.C.  56^  Shdlivahan  of 
Paithan  whose  traditioDal  date  is  a.d.  78^  and  Bhojrdja  of  M^lya 
whose  traditional  date  is  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
According  to  the  traditional  accounts,  the  Bhosles  to  whom  Shiy^ji 
belonged  are  the  descendants  of  Bhojrdja;  the  descendants  of  Yikram 
are  called  Sukarrdjds;  and  those  of  ShdliyahanRdjakumars.  All  claim 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  four  branches  or  vanshas  of  the  Kshatriyas, 
Som-yansha  or  the  Moon  branch,  Surya-yansha  or  the  Sun  branch, 
Sesh-yansha  or  the  Snake  branch,  and  Yadu-yansha  or  the  Shepherd 
branch.  The  names  of  some  of  the  families  of  these  four  branches 
are :  Of  the  Sun  branch,  Apar^dhe,  Bich&re,  Bhosle,  Bhoyar,  Dalyi, 
DlULrr^o,  Hendhe,  Gayse,  Gh^d,  Ghadke,  Gh^g,  Ghorpade,  Joshi, 
Kadam,  Mdlap,  Mulik,  Nakdse,  N^layde,  N&yak,  P&lye,  P&rdhe, 
Pdtak,  PAtAde,  Poy&r,  Rtoe,  R4o,  RAul,  Sagydn,  S^lye,  SankpAl, 
Shinde,  Shisode,  Shitole,  Sume,  and  Ydgbmare;  of  the  Moon 
branch,  Bh&te,  Chayh&n,  D&bhide,  Dalpate,  Darb&re,  Gdikay^d, 
Gh&dam,  Ghddke,  Insulkar,  Jagtdp,  Kalpdte,  Kdmble,  K^mbre, 
K^pyate,  E&the,  Kesarkar,  Mdn,  Mhdtre,  Mohite,  More,  Nikam, 
Nimb41kar,  P^tankar,  Bandiye,  S^yant,  Sheldr,  and  V&range ;  of 
the  Snake  branch,  B&gye,  Bhoir,  Bogle,  Ohirphule,'Dhulap,  Dhum^l, 
Dhure,  Diyte^  Gayli,  Jdmble,  K^le,  Lendpoy^l,  Mh&dik,  Mok&ri, 
N^mj^e,  Parabh,  Sangal,  Tdyde,  and  Th&kur;  and  of  the  Shepherd 
branch,  Bagvan,  Bulke,  Dhumak,  G&yand,  Gharat,  Ghayad,  Ghogale, 
J&dhay,  Jdgle,  Jagpal,  Jalindhare,  Jdre,  Jasyant,  Mokal,  Mdlpo^rar, 
Pdtel,  Phakade,  Shelke,  Shirgone,  Shirke,  T&mbte,  Toyar,  and 
T^Way. 

Each  Kunbi  has  three  personal  names,  a  priestly  name  a  house 
name  and  a  pet  name.  The  priestly  name,  which  is  known  as  the 
rds  ndv  or  star  name,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  birth.  The  priestly  names  generally  chosen  for 
boys  are  Amritya,  Ankorsa,  B&baji,  Dnngarji,  and  R^yji,  and  for 
girls  Saku,  Bhi,gu,  and  Chimi.  The  house  name  is  chosen  by  the 
elders  of  the  house ;  the  commonest  are  for  men  Khandu,  P^ndu, 
Bdghu,  and  Yithu;  and  for  women  K&shi,  Pdryati,  Bama,  and  Savitri. 
The  pet  or  dvadate  name  is  generally  giyen  by  the  child's  parents 
or  the  mother's  relations.  The  commonest  pet  names  for  boys  are 
Appa,  B4bu,  Bdla,  and  Nana ;  and  for  girls  Abbi,  Bai,  Edki,  and  T6i. 
His  pet  name  sometimes  clings  to  the  bearer  through  life.  When  a 
boy  grows  up  ji  or  rdo  is  added  to  the  name,  and  to  girls'  names  di 
or  bad.  In  addition  to  his  personal  name  a  man  bears  his  father's 
name  and  surname,  and  a  woman  her  husband's  name  and  surname, 
thus  Lakshman  son  of  Khandu  Poy&r,  and  Bhagirthi  wife  of  Shiya 
Bhosla. 

As  a  class  Kunbis  are  dark,  of  middle  stature,  with  round'  faces, 
straight  nose,  thickish  lips,  and  high  bare  and  protruding  cheek- 
bones. They  are  strong,  hardy,  enduring,  and  muscular.  The  Kunbi 
women,  like  their  husbands,  are  sti*ong  and  hardy,  but  the  yeiled  or 
aosha  Mar^tha  women  are  generally  weak.  Great  numbers  die  in 
infancy.  Those  who  suryiye  are  generally  long-liyed,  few  dying 
before  the  age  of  sixty  or  seyenty.    In  the  hilly  west  the  Kunbis  are 
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generally  weaker^  thinner^  and  fairer  than  the  Knnbis  of  eastern 
Poona.  A  Kunbi  or  Maratha  girl  is  slender,  dark-skinned^  and 
generally  graceful.  She  becomes  a  mother  at  fifteen  or  seyenteen, 
and  is  past  her  prime  at  twenty.  Boys  are  generally  active  and 
clever,  but  at  an  early  age  the  men  grow  dull  and  dreamy.^  The  men 
shave  the  head  except  the  mustache  and  in  a  few  cases  the  whiskers. 
They  speak  Marat  hi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Though  it  is 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  refuse,  the  inside  of  a  Kunbi's  house  is 
always  clean  and  tidy.  The  floors  and  walls  are  fresh-cowdunged 
every  fortnight  and  the  front  veranda  is  always  swept  clean.  They 
often  keep  their  cattle  under  the  same  roof  as  themselves  either 
with  or  without  any  partition,  or  under  a  shed  attached  to  the 
house.  Besides  their  field  tools,  their  household  goods  include  earth 
and  metal  water-pots  and  plates,  an  iron  or  brass  hanging  lamp, 
a  frying  pan,  cooking  pots,  a  grindstone  and  pin,  a  handmill,  a 
mortar  and  pestles,  baskets,  network  utensils,  and  a  bedstead,  the 
whole  not  varying  in  value  more  than  from  £1 10/r.  to  £3  (Bs.  16-30).* 
An  ordinary  house  with  room  for  a  family  of  five  does  not  cost  more 
than  £15  (Rs.  150)  to  build  or  8«.  to  12«.  (Rs.4-G)  a  year  to  rent. 
The  monthly  keep  of  a  milch  cow  comes  to  about  6«.  (Bs.  3)  and  the 
keep  of  a  she-bufEalo  varies  from  8«.  to  10*.  (Bs.4-5). 

Kunbis  are  moderate  eaters  and  are  proverbially  fond  of  pepper 
and  other  hot  spices.  Besides  grain  pulse  fruits  spices  oils  curds 
and  butter,  they  eat  fish  fowls  eggs  sheep  goats  hare  deer  and  wild 
hog,  and  besides  water  and  milk  they  drink  liquor.  They  do  not 
eat  flesh  except  on  marriage  and  other  family  festivals  and  on  a 
few  leading  holidays  such  as  Dasara  in  October  and  Divdli  in 
November.  They  sometimes  vow  to  offer  an  animal  to  a  god,  and, 
after  offering  its  life  to  the  god,  eat  its  flesh.     They  generally  drink 


^  In  1819  Dr.  Coates  (Trans.  Bombay  Lit.  Soc.  m.  203)  described  the  Poona  Kunbia 
as  rather  low  in  stature  and  lean,  the  hands  feet  and  bones  small,  the  masdea 
prominent  though  not  bulky,  the  limbs  often  well-shaped.  Twenty  men  in  a  hundred 
averaged  five  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  7  stone  lOf  in  weight.  Five  feet  six  inches 
was  tall  and  eight  and  a  half  stone  was  heavy.  The  black  straight  hair  was  shorn 
except  the  mustache  and  the  top-knot.  The  skin  was  of  varying  shades  of  bronxe 
sometimes  nearly  black.  The  face  was  more  round  than  oval,  the  brow  short  and 
retiring,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  eyes  full  and  black,  the  nose  straight  and  prominent^ 
the  teeth  not  remarkably  ^ood  and  stained  black  or  red.  The  expression  was  sedate 
and  good  with  little  quickness  and  no  ferocity.  Children  were  often  quick  and 
and  men  of  forty  dull  With  few  exceptions  the  women  had  no  pretensions  to 
beauty.  Still  when  young  the  round  phimp  face,  smooth  clean  skin,  fine  long  black 
hair,  large  sparkling  eyes,  and  sprightly  gait  made  them  interesting.  Their  bloom 
soon  passed.  They  were  old  at  eighteen  and  wrinkled  and  ugly  at  twenty-five  (Ditto, 
232).  About  half  died  as  children  (Ditto,  244).  The  survivors  were  long-lived,  though, 
as  no  registers  were  kept,  the  ages  were  doubtful.  Out  of  164  the  twenty^five  oldest 
men  in  the  village  of  Loni  were  said  to  average  about  76^  years  and  of  19S  the 
twenty- five  oldest  women  were  said  to  average  72^  years. 

3  Of  the  Poona  Kunbi*s  house-^r  in  1S19,  Dr.  Coates  (Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  III. 
209-210)  gives  the  following  details  :  A  stone  handmill  worth  Re.  I,  two  iron-tipped 
wooden  pestles  worth  He.  i,  a  large  copper  water-vessel  worth  Bs.  10,  two  or  uiree 
small  drinking  copper  vessels  worth  Ks.  2  each,  two  or  three  round  shallow  eating 
dishes  of  copper  or  oell-metal  each  worth  Rs.  1^  to  Re.  1,  an  iron  griddle  worth  Re.  f, 
a  frying  pan  worth  Re.  1,  four  or  five  glazed  and  twenty  to  thirty  unglazed  earthen  pota 
together  worth  Rs.  24  to  Rs.3,  a  large  wooden  kneading  dish,  several  baskets,  two 
iron  cup-lamps,  two  rude  couches  each  worth  Re.  1,  or  a  whole  average  value  of 
about  Rs.  40.  A  rich  Kunbi  has  more  copper  vessels,  a  copper  lamp  instead  of 
iron  lamp,  and  his  couches  are  laced  with  tape  instead  of  with  rope. 
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liquor  aboufc  sunset^  an  hoar  or  so  before  the  evening  meal.  The 
ase  of  liquor  is  not  forbidden^  bat  drinking  is  considered  disreputable 
and  is  rare  among  men  and  almost  unknown  among  women.  Kunbis 
who  indalge  in  liquor  drink  as  much  as  possible  in  private  and  by 
stealth.  Besides  liquor  their  only  stimulant  or  narcotic  is  tobacco. 
It  is  chiefly  smoked^  but  is  also  chewed  by  men  and  sometimes  by 
women.  Most  grown  men  and  women  and  many  youths  of  ten  and 
over  when  hardworked  depend  much  on  their  tobacco  pipe.  Their 
usual  holiday  fare  is  vermicelli  or  ahevaya  eaten  with  milk  and 
molasses.  Their  every-day  fare  consists  of  millet,  rice^  vegetables 
and  fruit  cut  in  pieces^  split  pulse^  and  alan  that  is  gram  flour  boiled 
with  cumin  coriander  pepper  salt  turmeric  and  onions.  They  take 
three  meals  a  day.  They  generally  breakfast  on  bread  with  some 
vegetable  relish  or  a  raw  onion.  About  noon  their  wives  bring  their 
dinner  of  bread  and  vegetables  and  either  fish,  fleshy  or  split  pulse. 
Their  supper^  of  bread  vegetables  milk  or  some  liquid  preparation 
of  pulse,  is  eaten  about  eight.  The  ordinary  daily  food  of  a  husband- 
man^  his  wife,  two  children,  and  a  dependant  costs  about  3(2.  (2  as.), 
but  landholders  are  not  actually  put  to  this  expense  as  all  these 
articles,  except  tobacco,  are  the  produce  of  their  own  fields. 

Eunbis  as  a  class  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress.  They  are 
seldom  rich  enough  to  indulge  their  taste,  but  the  well-to-do  are 
fond  of  gay  clothes,  the  men  wearing  generally  red  or  white  turbans 
and  the  women  red  robes.  Indoors  the  Eunbi  wears  a  handkerchief 
passed  between  his  legs,  the  ends  fastened  behind  to  a  waistcord. 
Out  of  doors  he  rolls  a  loincloth  round  his  waist,  covers  his  body 
with  a  waistcloth  or  armless  jacket,  and  wears  a  turban  on  his  head 
and  sandals  on  his  feet.  In  cold  and  wet  weather  he  throws 
a  coarse  blanket  over  his  shoulders  or  ties  it  in  a  hood  and  draws 
it  over  his  head.  Besides  as  articles  of  dress,  the  blanket  and 
waistcloth  are  used  as  sleeping  mats  and  as  bags  for  carrying 
clothes  and  garden-stuff.  The  woman's  dress  is  the  full  Mardtha 
robe  or  sddi  and  the  short-sleeved  bodice  reaching  to  the  waist  and 
covering  both  the  back  and  chest,  the  ends  being  tied  in  front.^ 
The  man^s  ornaments  for  the  ear  are  a  pair  of  gold  rdjkadya 
valued,  at  4tf.*to  Ss.  (Rs.  2  -  4),  a  gold  bhikbdli  valued  at  10«.  to  Ids. 
(Bs.  5-8),  or  a  pair  of  gold  chaulcadds  valued  at  £1  12^.  to  £4 
(Bs.  16-40)  ;  for  the  wrist  a  hade  valued  at  12«.  to  £1  (Rs.  6-10), 
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^  The  Kanbi*8  dress  seems  to  have  improved  since  1819.  Dr.  Coates  wrote  (Trans. 
Bom,  lit.  Soa  III.  208) :  A  Knnbi  in  his  every-day  attire  is  a  most  wretched-looking 
being,  and  when  first  seen  by  a  European  can  excite  only  feelings  of  pity  and  disgust. 
In  the  warm  weather  at  home  or  afield  he  is  naked  except  a  dirty  rag  rouod  the  loins. 
He  sometimes  has  a  pair  of  short  coarse  cotton  drawers  and  a  dirty  bandage  round  his 
head.  In  cold  and  rainy  weather  he  wears  a  coarse  black  blanket  round  his  shoulders 
or  over  his  head.  His  holiday  dress  is  a  turban  white  red  or  green  sometimes  with  a 
flower  and  a  smelling  sprig.  On  the  body  a  coarse  white  frock  falls  to  the  knee,  a 
fine  white  cotton  waistcloth  or  shouldercloth,  coarse  drawers,  and  shoes  or  sandals. 
The  yearly  cost  was  about  Rs.  15^  then  equal  to  about  £18.  Of  the  Kunbi  women's  dress 
Dr.  Coates  (Ditto,  232-233)  savs  :  The  dreea  is  a  robe  or  sddi  twenty -four  feet  long 
by  three  wide.  Three  or  four  feet  of  one  end  are  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulder, 
a  turn  or  two  is  patoed  round  the  loins,  and  the  rest  is  puckered  up  and  tucked  in  a 
handle  in  front  and  the  ends  passed  between  the  legs  and  fixed  behind.  The  other 
article  of  dress  is  the  bodice  or  choU,  a  short  jacket  with  sleeves  to  the  elbow  covering 
abcmt  half  the  body  and  tied  by  the  comers  m  front  over  the  bosom. 
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a  jyeii  valued  at  28.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1-2),  or  a  pair  of  hadia  valued  at 
£1  to  £4  (Rs.  10-40);  for  the  fingers  rings  or  dngihya  of  silver 
valued  at  2^.  to  6s.  (Rs.  1-3) ;  and  for  the  waist  a  silver  girdle  or 
kargota  valued  at  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20-60).  The  woman's  ornaments 
for  the  ear  are  biigdya  worth  Gs.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3-5),  hdlya  of  brass 
worth  Ihl.  to  3d.  (1-2  as.)  and  rajkadya  worth  4s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  2-5); 
for  the  nose  a  gold  moti  worth  10s.  to  16s.  (Rs.5-8);  for  the 
neck  a  silver  sari  worth  6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-6),  a  gold  gathle  worth 
£2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40),  one  to  ten  gold  putlyds  worth  8«.  to  £4 
(Rs.  4-40),  the  mangalsutra  or  lucky  necklace  of  glass  beads  worth 
4s.  to  Os.  (Ks.  2-3),  and  a  garsoli  of  glass  beads  worth  1  Jd.  to  Sd. 
(1-2  as.)  ;  for  the  wrists  glass  bangles  worth  IJd.  to  3d.  (1-2  as.), 
glass  chudds  worth  |d.  (J  anna),  a  got  worth  Od.  (4  as.),  a  vale  if  of 
silver  worth  4s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  2-6)  and  if  of  lead  worth  4Jd.  to  7Jd. 
(3-5  as.),  kdkan  if  of  lead  worth  4id.  to  7^d.  (3-5  as.),  a  silver  vela 
worth  £1  to  £4  (Rs.  10-40),  and  vdkya  worth  10s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  5-6). 

Kunbis  are  hardworking,  temperate,  hospitable,  fond  of  their 
children,  and  kind  to  strangers.  At  the  same  time  they  are  cruel 
in  revenge  and  seldom  scruple  to  cheat  either  Government  or  their 
creditors.  Among  themselves  disputes  about  land  oft^n  split  a 
village  into  factions  and  give  rise  to  quarrels  and  fights.  Otherwise 
in  dealing  with  each  other  they  are  honest,  just,  and  straightfor- 
ward. They  are  frugal  in  e very-day  life,  but  spend  large  sums  on 
marriage  and  other  feasts.  The  women  are  generally  chaste  and 
fond  mothers,  and,  except  when  they  fall  out  with  each  other,  they 
are  modest  in  look  and  in  words.  They  help  their  husbands  in  the 
field,  and  generally  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  house.  They  have  a 
private  purse  which  they  fill  from  the  wages  they  earn  and  empty  on 
ornaments  and  sometimes  on  dinners  to  neighbour  women.^ 

Most  Kunbis  earn  their  living  by  tilling  the  ground  and  are  helped 
in  their  work  by  their  women.  They  liave  not  recovered  what  they 
lost  in  the  1876  and  1877  famine.     Their  credit  is  small ;  many  have 


^  Of  the  character  of  the  Deccan  Konbi  Dr.  Coatee  (Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  III.  204- 
206)  wrote :  They  are    temperate  and  hardworking,  hardy  and  endurine.     Scarcely 
any  can  read  or  write.     Though  not  particularly  sharp  they  are  minuteN'  informed 
of  everything  relating  to  their  calling  ;  they  are  fond  of  talk  and  many  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  country.    They  are  better  informed  and  more  orderly 
than  the  lower  classes  of  Englishmen.    They  are  wild-mannered,  forgivine,  seldom 
violent  or  cruel.    They  are  indulgent  to  their  women  and  most  attached  to  their 
children.    Except  at  marriages  when  they  arc  lavish  and  profuse,  they  are  frugal 
inclining  to  parsimony.     As  far  as  poverty    allows   they  are  hospitable.    Among 
them  no  mannerly  stranger  will  want  a  meal.     They  are  just  in  dealing  with  each 
other,  but  unscrupulous  in  overreaching  outsiders  and  Government.      Theft  is  scarcely 
known  and  the  voice  of  the  community  attaches  weight  to  a  virtuous  life.     They  owe 
their  vices  to  their  Government,  cunning,  cheating,  and  lying.    Their  timidity  makes 
them  prefer  stratagem  to  force.     Still  when  roused  they  are  not  without  courage  and  are 
by  no  means  contemptible  enemies.     Love  intrigues  sometimes  take  place  among  the 
young,  but  as  a  rule  the  women  are  remarkably  chaste.     A  first  offence  is  punished  by 
a  beating  ;  a  second  offence,  especially  if  the  man  is  a  Musalmto  or  a  Mh^r,  may  lead  to 
the  woman  being  put  out  of  caste  (Ditto,  231  -232).    Women  are  well  treated,  have  much 
freedom,  and  ouen  rule  the  house.     Each  has  a  private  purse'aupplied  by  the  wages  of 
extra  labour  and  by  presents  from  kinspeople  and  sometimes  from  the  husband.     She 
spends  her  money  on  ornaments  either  for  herself  or  her  child,  in  feasts  to  her  neigh - 
lx)urs,  or  on  sweetmeats.    Some  of  the  less  scrupulous  recruit  «n  empty  purse  by  pil- 
f erring  grain  (Ditto,  230-231). 
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g^ven  up  hasbandry  and  taken  to  be  messengers,  constables^  grooms^ 
and  day-laboorers.^ 

Kanbis  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  Smarts  or  Bh&gvats.  They 
worship  all  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses^  but  their  chief  objects 
of  worship  are  Bhairav^  Bhaydni,  Biroba^  J^khai^  Janai,  Jokhai, 
K&lk^i^  £3iandoba^  M^rnti^  Metisai^  Mhasoba^  Makai,  Navlai, 
Phringai^  Satv&i,  Tnkai^  Vdghoba,  and  Vet^,  whom  they  neatly  fear 
and  whose  images  or  tdks  they  keep  in  their  houses.  Bhairay  is 
the  nsnal  Tillage  guardian.  He  has  two  forms^  Kdl  Bhairay  and  B^l 
Bhairay.  K&L  Bhairay  is  shown  as  a  standing  man  with  two  hands, 
an  hourglass-shaped  drum  or  dajtiaru  in  his  right  hand^  and  a  trident 
in  his  left.  He  is  encircled  by  a  serpent.  B&l  Bhairay  liyes  in  an 
anhewn  stone  coyered  with  redlead  or  shendur  mixed  with  oil.  If 
kept  pleased  by  a  coating  of  oil  and  redlead  and  if  he  is  giyen  offerings 
of  clarified  butter  Bhairay  is  kindly.  He  cures  snake-bites  and  tells 
whether  an  undertaking  will  do  well  or  will  fail.  In  the  chest  of 
the  rough  figure  of  Bhairay  are  two  small  holes.  The  person  who 
wishes  to  consult  the  oracle  places  a  betelnut  in  each  of  the  holes 
and  explains  to  Bhairay  that  if  the  right  betelnut  falls  first  it  will 
mean  that  the  undertaking  will  prosper,  and  that  if  the  left  betel- 
nut falls  first  it  will  mean  that  the  undertaking  will  fail.  He  asks 
the  god,  according  as  the  eyent  is  to  be,  to  let  the  lucky  or  the 
unlucky  nut  fall  first.  He  tells  the  god  that  if  he  will  drop  the 
lucky  nut  and  if  his  undertaking  prospers  he  will  giye  the  god  a 
cock  or  a  goat.  Twice  a  year  before  they  begin  to  sow  and  before 
they  begin  to  reap  the  yillagers  come  in  procession  and  worship 
Bhairay*    BHAyi.Ni,  that  is  P&ryati  the  'wife  of  Shiy,  has  two  local 
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1  The  daily  round  of  the  Poona  Knnbi's  life  has  changed  little  since  1819  when  Dr. 
Cotttes  (Trana.  Bom. lit  Soo .III.  228-232)  wrote  :  The Sambi rises  at  oook(ux>w,  washes 
his  hands  feet  and  face,  repeats  the  names  of  some  of  his  gods,  and  perhaps  takes  a 
whiff  of  his  pipe  or  a  qnid  of  tobacco.  He  is  ready  to  begin  his  labour.  He  loosens  his 
oxen  aud  drives  them  slowly  afield  letting  them  graze  as  they  so.  His  breakfast  is 
with  him  in  a  dirty  cloth  or  it  is  sent  after  him  by  one  of  his  children ;  it  is  a  cake  and 
■ome  of  the  cookery  of  the  day  before,  or  an  onion  or  two  and  some  relish.  He  gets  to 
his  field  between  seven  and  eighty  works  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  squats  to  his  breakfast 
without  loosing  his  cattle.  He  is  at  work  t^mia  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  works  on 
tin  twelve  when  his  wife  brings  his  dinner.  He  unyokes  his  oxen,  drives  them  to  drink, 
•ad  lets  them  graze  or  gives  them  straw.  He  dines  under  some  tree  near  a  well  or 
stream,  his  wife  waiting  on  him.  If  others  are  near  they  come  and  talk  and  sleep  for 
half  an  hour  each  on  his  blanket  or  cloth.  The  wife  eats  what  the  husband  has  left. 
fie  is  at  work  again  by  two  or  half -past  two,  and  works  on  till  sunset  when  he  moves 
slowly  home,  ties  up  and  feeds  his  oxen,  and  either  washes  in  a  stream  or  gets  his  wife 
to  douse  him  with  not  water.  After  washing,  or  on  holidays  oiling  with  sandal  oil,  he 
prays  before  the  house  gods  or  visits  the  village  temple.  He  then  su|>s  with  the  rest  of 
the  men  of  the  family.  Between  supper  and  hed  at  nine  or  ten  is  lus  play-time.  He 
fondles  and  plays  with  his  children,  visits  his  neighbours,  talks  about  the  crops  and  the 
village,  asks  after  strangers,  or  seeks  news  from  any  one  who  has  been  in  Poena.  In 
the  two  or  three  months  between  January  and  April,  when  field  work  is  light,  he  takes 
his  meals  at  home  and  joins  with  other  villagers  in  loafing  in  the  shade  and  chattinff,  or 
he  visits  friends  in  neuhbouring  villages,  or  he  ffoes  on  pilgrimage.  During  the  busy 
aeason  the  Kunbi's  wiM  rises  between  four  and  five,  grinds  the  <uy's  grain,  sweeps  the 
honsey  and  dears  out  ashes  and  dung  from  the  cow-house, '  hurying  part  in  the 
manure-pit  and  making  fire-cakes  of  the  rest.  She  fills  the  water  jars  with  nesh  water, 
eooks  till  about  ten,  and  then  with  a  child  or  perhaps  two  children  starts  for  the  field 
withrher  husband's  dinner  on  her  head  in  a  basket.  She  weeds  or  reaps  till  noon, 
waits  on  her  husband,  and  dines.  After  a  short  rest  she  is  again  at  work  and  works 
till  evening  carrying  home  a  bundle  of  grass.  She  makes  reiMly  and  eats  supper  and 
gom  to  rest  between  nine  and  ten. 
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names^  Phringi  and  Tuk4i.     She  shares  with  Bhairay  the  honour  of 
being  village  guardian ;  she  is  generally  shown  as  a  rude  image^ 
either  with  two  hands,  a  sword  being  in  the  right  hand^  or  with 
eight  hands  holding  a  conchy  a  wheel,  and  other  articles  the  same  as 
Yishnu  holds.     Like  Bhairay  she  is  asked  the  cause  of  sickness  or 
ill-luck  and  to  advise  regarding  the  future,  and  like  him  if  she 
removes  trouble  or  advises  well  she  is  given  a  goat  or  a  cock. 
BiEOBA  is  worshipped  by  Dhangars  or  Shepherds.     He  hVes  in  an 
unhewn  stone  outside  of  the  village.     Like  Mhasoba  he  is  an  un- 
kindly spirit  to  whom  people  pray  when  they  are  anxious  to  plague 
or  ruin  their   enemies.    JakhIi,  JanIi,  JokhAt,  KalkAi,  Mbtisai^ 
MuKAi  and  NavlAi  are  all  local  mothers.     According  to  the  people's 
account  they  are  unkindly  forms  of  Bhavdni.     With  the  help  of 
two  attendants,  Ndikji  and  Birji,  they  do  much  mischief.     They  blast 
crops  of  grain,  plague  men  with  sickness,  acnd  carry  off  travellers. 
People  who  owe  their  neighbours  a  grudge  pray  to  Janai,  Mukdi,  or 
one  of  the  other  mothei*s  to  send  them  sickness,  to  kill  their  cattle, 
or  to  ruin  their  fields.     Khandoba,  literally  sword-father,  guards  the 
country  as  Bhairay  guards  the  village.     Khandoba  is  the  Ishvar 
Dev  or  guardian  deity  of  the  Deccan.     As  a  guardian  he  is  shown 
sometimes,  as   at  his   chief   shrine  at  Jejnri,  as  a  ling,  the  great 
protector,  and  more  often  as  a  horseman  with  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  wife  Mhdlsdbdi  sitting  beside  hinL     As  a  horseman 
he  is  Malhari,  the  form  he  took  when  he  came  to  destroy  the  demons 
Mani  and  Malla.     As  an  animal  he  is  the  dog  who  runs  beside  his 
horse  and  in  the  Deccan  is  generally  called  Khandi.     As  a  plant  ho 
is  turmeric-powder  under  the  name  Bhanddr.     He  is  the  chief  house 
god  of  all  Poena  Hindus  from  Brdhmans  to  Mhdrs.    His  house  image  is 
always  of  metal,  never  of  wood  or  oJE  stone.     He  drives  away  the  evil 
which  causes  sickness.     No  class  honour  Khandoba  so  highly  as  the 
Bdmoshis.     If  a  Ramoshi  makes  a  promise  while  laying  his  hand  on 
turmeric-powder  or  bhanddr,  that  is  on  Khandoba,  nothing  will  bring 
him  to  break  his  promise.     MAeuti  also  called  Hanum&n  is  the  mon- 
key god.     No  Poena  village  is  without  its  Mdrnti,  a  rudely  embossed 
monkey  figure,  sometimes  within  the  village  and  sometimes  without, 
but  generally  near  the  gate.     He  is  a  kindly  god,  the  great  saver  of 
those  into  whom  evil  spirits  have  entered.     He  is  fond  of  cocoannts 
but  does  not  care  for  blood-offerings.    Mhasoba  or  Maskoba  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  and  most   widely  feared  of  the  local  evil 
spirits.     He  lives  in  an  unhewn  stone  coated  with  redlead.    These 
stones  are  all   old   dwellings   of  Mhasoba.     Some    get  forgotten. 
Then  sickness  falls  on  the  village  and  the  people  go  to  the  village 
guardian  and   ask  him  a  series  of  questions  which  he  answers  by 
dropping  a  betelnut  or  by  some  other  sign.     In  the  end  they  find 
out  from  the  guardian  that  there  is  an  old  neglected  dwelling  of 
Mhasoba.     The  villagers  find  the  stone,  cover  it  with  oil  and  red- 
lead,  and  kill  a  goat  or  a  fowl  in  front  of  it.     Besides  to  prevent 
his  working  mischief  Mhasoba  is  worshipped  by  men  who  have  a 
grudge  to  clear  off  or  a  wrong  to  avenge.     They  go  to  Mhasoba^ 
name  their  enemy,  and  promise,  if  he  ruins  their  enemy  with  sickness^ 
that  they  will  give  him  a  goat  or  a  fowl.     So  much  is  he  feared  that 
when  a  man  knows  that  some  one  whom  he  has  ill-used  has  arranged 
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to  set  Mhasoba  on  him^  he  makes  sach  amends  that  the  god  is  not 
forced  to  exert  his  powers.  Satvai^  or  Mother  Sixths  is  the  goddess  of 
pregnant  and  lying*in  women.  She  is  worshipped  by  barren  women, 
and  by  lying-in  women  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  child  is  born« 
Her  image  is  an  armless  bast.  YXohoba^  or  Father  Tiger,  lives  in  an 
unhewn  stone.  If  he  is  cared  for  he  guards  the  village  herds  from 
the  attacks  of  tigers.  YetIl  is  the  leader  of  demons  and  evil  spirits. 
He  seems  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  Shiv,  the  leader  of  spirits,  and 
Ganesh,  the  lord  of  spirit  troops.  Vet&l  lives  in  an  unhewn  stone, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  surrounded  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  by  a 
circle  of  smaller  stones  in  which  his  leading  attendants  live.  Unlike 
most  shrines  the  stones  in  which  Vet&l  and  his  attendants  live 
are  covered  both  with  white  and  red  wash.  Yet&l  and  his  guard 
are  generally  at  some  distance  outside  of  the  village.  Yet&Fs  great 
day  is  the  Mnhashivrdtri  or  great  night  of  Shiv  on  the  full-moon 
of  Mdgh  in  February.  On  that  night  the  villagers,  each  with  a 
bundle  of  lighted  straw  in  his  hand,  walk  round  the  circle  of  stones 
howling  and  bawling.     When  a  Kunbi  or  one  of  his  family  is 

Eossessed  by  an  evil  spirit  he  goes  to  Yet^l  and  promises,  if  he  orders 
is  spirit  to  give  over  troubling  him,  that  he  will  give  him  a 
goat  or  a  fowl.  Yet&l  is  the  patron  of  wrestlers  and  athletes. 
On  one  of  the  holidays  the  villagers  go  and  wrestle  at  Yet41  s 
circle.  Yet^Ps  sign  is  a  cane  called  bet  or  vet,  from  which  he  seems 
to  get  his  name.  From  his  apparent  sameness  with  the  early  forms 
of  Shiv,  and  from  the  resemblance  of  his  circle  of  guards  to  a  rude 
Buddhist  rail,  and  to  the  circles  of  unhewn  stones  found  in  western 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  worship  of  Yet&l  is 
specially  interesting. 

Kunbis  believe  in  incantations,  witchcraft,  ghosts  and  evil  spirits, 
oracles,  and  the  evil  eye.  Partly  perhaps  because  they  are  much  more 
sober,  partly  perhaps  because  fever  is  much  less  common  the  Poona 
Kunbis  are  much  less  afraid  of  spirits  than  the  Konkan  Eunbis.^  Still 
the  belief  in  spirits,  witchcraft,  and  the  evil  eye  has  a  great  effect 
on  the  lives  of  Poona  Kunbis.  If  a  Kunbi  is  seized  with  uncommon 
8ickne8s,'or  suffers  from  any  calamity,  he  first  finds  out  whether  his 
misfortanes  are  due  to  natural  causes,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods> 
to  witchcraft,  to  the  evil  eye,  or  to  an  evil  spirit.  To  find  out  the 
cause  the  sufferer  and  his  friends  make  several  experiments.  A 
fiower  is  stuck  on  the  breast  of  an  idol  and  its  fall  on  one  side  or 
the  other  determines  the  cause  of  the  misfortune,  or  a  sacri&cial 
vessel  is  hung  by  a  string,  and,  as  is  agreed  beforehand,  the  direc- 
tion to  which  it  points  when  it  comes  to  rest  settles  the  cause  of  the 
eviL  If  these  trials  are  not  satisfactory  ekjdnta  or  knowing  man 
is  asked.  If  the  evil  has  come  from  the  gods  the  knowing  man 
says  how  the  gods  are  to  be  pleased;  if  the  cause  is  witchcraft, 
either  the  knowing  man  breaks  the  spell  by  countercharms,  or  the 

'  In,  1819  Dr.  Co»te«  (Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soo.  HI.  246)  noticed  that  temperance  and 
freedom  from  the  uae  of  narcotics  saved  the  Poona  Kunbi  from  the  long  and  horrid 
train  of  nenrons  deranflemeots  from  low  spirits  to  mania.  It  is  these  nervons 
deraoffementa  which  inall  oonntries  have  been  specially  beUeved  to  be spirit*caased 
die 
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witch  is  caught  and  either  forced  to  remove  the  spell  or  made  to 
drink  water  from  the  hands  of  a  cobbler  which  destroys  her  power; 
if  the  cause  is  the  evil  eye^  either  the  knowing  man  breaks  the  spell, 
or  the  mother  of  the  sick  child  throws  salt  and  red  pepper  into  the 
fire  saying,  Drisht-misht  dli  gelichi,  Bhut-khet  pdpi  chdnddldchi 
that  is,  The  evil  eye  of  passers- bye;  Of  evil  sprites  and  filthy  wighta' 
The  evil  eye  is  much  feared.  The  owner  of  the  eye  is  not  thought 
to  blame,  but  he  is  shunned  and  cattle  are  not  driven  past  his  door. 
To  draw  the  evil  eye  from  the  crops  a  whitewashed  pot  is  stuck  on 
a  pole ;  the  walls  of  houses  are  decked  with  figures  and  gaudy 
stripes ;  beautiful  women  and  children  wear  necklaces,  and  cattle 
wear  necklaces  and  anklets.  A  Kunbi  never  congratulates  a  friend 
on  his  prosperity,  his  fine  oxen,  or  his  handsome  wife.  If  he 
does,  Ill-luck  will  hear  and  carry  away  the  excess  of  good  fortune. 
Every  place  teems  with  ghosts  and  evil  spirits,  who  are  included 
under  the  general  term  bhut,  literally  a  being.  The  male  ghosts 
are  called  Keius  or  Jhotings,  and  the  female  ghosts  Hadals.  Among 
the  worst  female  ghosts  are  the  seven  water-nymphs  called  Aija  or 
Jaldevtas,  who  carry  off  handsome  youths.  There  are  distinct  names 
for  the  ghosts  of  Brdhmans,  Musalmdns,  and  outcastes.  A  ghost 
wanders  and  ill-uses  the  living  either  because  he  was  murdered  or 
ill-treated,  or  because  he  hankers  after  a  house,  a  wife,  or  a 
treasure.  Ghosts  live  in  large  trees,  lonely  places,  empty  houses,  and 
old  wells.  They  are  generally  seen  or  heard  at  noon  and  at  mid- 
night. They  take  many  shapes,  a  deer,  a  tall  figure,  or  a  strange 
ox  or  goat.  If  a  person  sleeps  under  a  haunted  tree,  or  cuts  a  branch 
of  a  haunted  tree,  or  defiles  the  ghost's  ruin  or  old  wall,  or  jostles 
a  ghost  on  a  road,  the  person  sickens  or  is  unlucky.  The  ghosts 
of  the  murdered  or  the  ill-used  are  chiefly  dangerous  to  those  who 
ill-treated  them.  The  ghost  enters  into  the  culprit,  maddens  him, 
destroys  his  sleep,  kills  his  family,  and  turns  his  joy  to  sorrow. 
Many  people  make  a  living  by  appeasing  or  casting  out  angry  spirita. 
One  plan  i»for  the  exerciser  to  take  the  possessed  person  in  front  of 
an  idol,  to  seize  him  by  the  top-knot,  scourge  him,  and  abuse  him 
till  the  spirit  says  what  offering  or  penance  will  satisfy  hioJl^ 

The  Kunbis^  chief  holidays  are  Holi  in  March,  Ndg-panchmi  in 
July,  Gauri  and  Pola  in  August,  Dasara  in  October,  and  Divdli  in 
November.  Holi,  also  called  Shimga,  lasts  five  days.  Both  old  and 
young  look  forward  to  it  with  delight.  It  is  ushered  in  by  boys 
and  men  making  a  loud  bawling,  broken  at  intervals  by  stopping 
the  mouth  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  calling  the  names  of  the 
male  and  female  organs.  Cowdung  cakes  for  the  bonfire  are  stolen 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  On  the  evening  of  the  full-moon  the 
men  of  the  village  form  two  gatherings,  the  Eunbis  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people  at  the  village  office,  and  the  Mh^rs  and  other  men  of  low 
caste  by  themselves  in  their  own  quarter.  In  front  of  the  village  office 
a  spot  is  swept  clean  and  sprinkled  with  water.  In  the  centre  the 
stem  of  a  sugarcane  and  of  a  castor  plant  are  stuck  in  the  ground  and 


1  These  details  are  from  Dr.  Coates'  Paper ^n  the  ViUage  of  Loni  in  1819  (Tnns. 
Bom.  Lit  Sec.  HI.  210-220).  The  account  still  truly  represents  the  beliefs  md 
practices  of  the  Poona  Kunbu 
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roand  them  dried  cowdong  cakes  are  piled  six  to  seven  feet  bigh. 
The  heap  is  called  Hutdshani  or  the  offering-eater  that  is  fire. 
The  people  sit  round  the  heap  in  a  ring  and  the  headman  with  the 
help  of  the  'priest  worships  the  heap  and  offers  grain  and  flowers. 
The  chief  offering  is  a  cake^  the  presenting  of  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  headman's  most  prized  rights.  The  pile  is  kindled  from  the 
Mhibrs'  bonfire.  Stealing  the  Mh^rs'  fire  is  a  work  of  some  risk  as  the 
MhArs  are  on  the  look-out  and  throw  burning  brands  at  the  thief. 
The  fire  is  put  into  the  headman's  hands^  who  lights  the  pile  and 
walks  thrice  round  it  calling  out^  Phoda,  phoda,  jhavla,  that  is  the 
female  organ  is  united.  Then  till  morning  follow  songs  and  dances^ 
in  which  boys  dressed  like'  dancing  girls  take  the  place  of  women. 
The  &vourite  dance  known  as  the  tipria  or  baton-dance  is 
performed  by  twenty  to  thirty  young  men  moving  in  a  circle  to  the 
sound  of  a  drum  and  pipe^  each  armed  with  a  piece  of  seasoned 
wood  about  a  foot  long  which  they  clash  against  the  sticks 
alternately  of  the  dancers  before  and  behind  them.  Besides  dancing 
they  plav  games^  the  Tiger  and  Sheep^  the  Fox  and  Dog^  and 
Prisoner  B  Base.  The  next  day  is  known  as  the  Dhulvadicha  Divas 
or  the  Dust  Day^  because  the  people  throw  dust  on  each  other.  This 
is  the  Kunbi's  field  new  year's  day.  Each  family  of  Kunbis  goes 
to  the  village  god  with  a  metal  plate  on  which  rice  is  strewn.  On 
the  rice  is  a  water-pot  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  water-pot  a  coeoanut 
and  betel  leaves.  The  plate  is  held  before  the  village  god  and  the 
oocoanut  is  broken  and  the  shell  given  to  the  god.  During  the  three 
remaining  days  of  the  Holi,  men  and  boys  meet  in  groups,  some 
in  fantastic  dresses  throwing  dust  and  mud.  Women,  who  seldom 
appear,  are  saluted  with  obscene  speeches  and  men  of  rank  with 
coarse  jests.  Some  go  outside  of  the  village  to  Yetil's  stone,  the 
patron  of  wrestlers,  and  there  wrestle  and  perform  feats  of  strength. 
About  noon  they  bathe,  feast,  and  sleep, and  in.the  evening  dance  and 
play  games.  The  Holi  ends  on  the  fifth,  which  is  known  as  Bang- 
panchmi  or  Colour-fifth.  The  colour  is  pink.  It  is  made  by  adding 
an  alkaline  salt  to  a  decoction  of  palaa  Butea  frondosa  fiowers, 
mixing  them  in  water,  and  throwing  the  water  over  each  other  from 
pots  and  syringes.  They  also  dust  each  other  with  a  red  flour. 
On  this  day  women  share  in  the  fun.  They  carry  branches  of  the 
castor  plant  and  lay  hold  of  the  headman  or  other  rich  villagers  and 

Elague  them  till  they  give  a  post  or  present.^  Ndg^panchmi  or  the 
lobra's  Fifth  in  July  is  the  Kunbi  woman's  festival.  In  the  af ter- 
noon  all  the  women,  dressed  in  their  best,  go  with  music  to  a  white  ant- 
hill in  which  a  cobra  is  believed  to  live,  and  lay  milk  and  sugar  near 
the  ant-hill  while  the  priest  says  prayers.  The  women  take  hands, 
dance  round  the  ant-hill  in  a  ring  alternately  rising  and  kneeling  and 
keeping  time  to  a  song  which  they  sing  in  chorus.  At  intervals 
they  take  parched  rice  in  a  clenched  hand,  and  putting  it  on  each 
other's  heads  ask  their  husband's  name.  Asthey  may  not  answer 
directly  they  bring  in  his  name  in  a  rhyme.'  At  the  Oauri  festival 
in  August  the  women  paint  on  paper  a  figure  of  the  goddess,  who 
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is  the  same  as  Lakshmi^  worship  the  figure^  and  feast.^     At  the 
August  Pola  the  oxen  have  a  rest.     Their  horns  are  covered  with 
tinsel  or  red,  and  palas  fibre  tassels  are  tied  to  their  tips.     Garlands 
of  flowers  are  put  round  their  necks,  they  are  fed  with  sugar,  and 
their  owners  fall  at  their  feet  and  worship  them.     In  the  evening, 
after  the  headman^s  cattle,  all  the  oxen  are  driven  round  Hanuman's 
temple.     The  day  ends  with  a  feast.^     Dasara  falls  on  the  bright 
tenth  of    Ashviri,   generally  in  October.     It  is   believed  to  mark 
Bhavdni's  defeat  of    the  buffalo-demon   Mahish^ur.     The  first  to 
the  ninth  are  a  time  of  mourning,  during  which  the  goddess  is  not 
disturbed  by  prayers  or  vows.     On  the  first  day  with  music  the 
people  go  to  bhavdni's  temple  and  make  offerings  and  the  priest 
sows  eighteen  grains  in  front  of  the  goddess.     From  the  first  to 
the   tenth,  both  near   the  temple  image  and  the  house  image  of 
Bhavdni,  a  garland  is  hung  by  some  one  who  abstains  from  grain, 
butter,  and  animal  food.     The  tenth  is  a  day  of  rejoicing ;  all  wear 
new  clothes,  dress  in  their  gayest,  and  feast  on  mutton.     In  the 
forenoon  all  iron  weapons  and  tools  are  brought  out  and  worshipped. 
Horses  are  bathed  and  dressed  with  flowers,  and  a  sheep  is  sacrificed 
to  them  and  its  blood  sprinkled  over  them.     In  the  evening  all  put 
in  their  turban  some  plants  of  the  grain  which  was  sown  before  the 
village  Bhavdni,  and  with  music  they  go  to  the  village  boundary  and 
worship  the  (ipta  tree  Bauhinia  tomentosa.     They  cross  the  boundary 
and  pluck  some  stalks  of  grain,  and  on  their  return  offer  dpta  leaves, 
which  are  called  gold,  and  ears  of  corn  to  the   village  gods  and 
then  exchange  them  among  their  friends,  A  male  bufl^alo  is  sometimes 
sacrificed.^    Divdli  comes  twenty  days  after  Dasara.     It  lasts  three 
days  with  feasting,  lighting,  and  fireworks.     Oil  is  burnt  in  earthen 
cups  which  are  placed  in  front  of  village  temples,  public  buildings, 

1  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  III.  231.  *  TraDS.  Bom.  Lit.  See.  IIL  225. 

>  Trans.  Bom,  Lit.  Soc.  IIL  224.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a  letter  from  Poona  24th 
November  1799  (Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  III.  79-96),  Kives  some  farther  details  of  the 
Dasara  rites  observed  by  the  Poona  MardthAs  and  Br&hmans.  On  the  first  night  a 
kalash  or  jar,  either  of  brass  or  earth,  is  set  up  as  the  symbol  (or  dwelling)  of  tiie  goddesa 
Bhavdni.  Ofiferings  are  made  to  ffirls  between  two  and  nine  yean  of  age.  On  the 
first  night  combs  are  mven  ;  on  the  second  sweet  oil,  mirrors,  and  glass  ;  on  the  third 
turmeric,  safilower,  and  henna  ;  on  the  fourth  day  antimony,  sweet  cakes,  and  fruit ; 
on  the  fifth  sandal  and  other  Sweet  oils  and  an  image  of  Chandika,  an  early  form  of 
Bhavdni,  is  put  under  a  tulsi  bush ;  on  the  seventh  Sarasvati  is  worshipped ;  on  the  last 
day  prayers  are  addressed  to  all  things  wanted  for  war,  among  others  to  the  umbrella, 
the  horse,  the  flagutaff,  the  elephant,  the  sword,  the  bow  and  arrow  the  mother  of 
arms,  and  guns  and  cannon.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  day  BhavAni's  jar  is  thrown  into 
water.  On  the  tenth  day  all  go  north-east  to  a  sfiami  tree.  Soldiers  shoot  arrows  at 
the  tree,  and  they  put  some  leaves  in  their  turban  and  come  back.  Kings  and  chiefB 
should  lead  their  troops  to  the  verge  of  the  city  and  worship  the  shami  tree.  By  this 
act  small-pox,  famine,  and  other  evils  are  driven  beyond  the  borders.  The  Peshwa 
moved  out  to  a  camp  near  Poona  with  all  his  chiefs,  each  under  his  banner,  on  hia  best 
horse  and  in  his  richest  clothes.  AU  the  people  of  Poona  joined  and  marched  to  the 
sacred  tree.  The  Peshwa,  after  prayers  and  ofiferings,  plucked  some  leaves,  cannon 
and  musketry  fired  a  salute,  the  state  accounts  were  produced  and  sealed,  the 
Peshwa  plucked  a  stalk  of  millet  from  a  field,  and  the  whole  crowd  firins  guns  or  riioot- 
ingarrows  rushed  into  the  field  each  striving  to  get  a  stalk  of  millet,  Alfuiout  with  joy 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  feasting  and  mirth.  A  buffalo  decked  with  flowers 
and  daubed  with  paint  is  brought  before  the  chief's  horse  or  elephant,  and  his  head 
is  struck  off  with  one  blow  and  his  blood  in  sprinkled  with  great  ceremony  over  the 
horses.  In  smaUer  towns  the  buffalo  is  led  round  the  town,  grain  and  liquor  are 
sprinkled  as  the  procession  goesy  and  when  the  round  ia  ended  the  buffalo's  heiM  ii  clkt 
off,  sheep  are  sacrificed,  ana  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  all  but  Br&hmans. 
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and  houses*     Boys  let  off  crackers  and  the  rich  burn  all  kinds  of 
fireworks.     According  to  the  story  when  Mdhadev  killed  the  demon 
Nark&sur^  he  agreed  that  in  his  honour  there  should  be  a  yearly  light 
feast.     It  is  the  native  bankers'  and  merchants'  new  year.^     Besides 
these  main  festivals  many  field  rites  are  practised  by  Poena  Kunbis. 
About  the  end  of  April  on  the  AJcshatrHia^  literally  the  undying 
thirds  offerings  are  made  to  three  generations  of  dead  warriors  and 
a  fresh  year  of  field  work  begins.^      In  the  east  of  the  district,  before 
beginning  to  plough  waste  land,  cooked  rice  or  fine  millet  or  Indian 
millet  cakes,  curds,  a  cocoanut,  and  a  he-goat  or  fowl  are  offered  to 
the  field  spirit,  Mhasoba,  Navlai,  or  Satvai.     This  is  not  done  in  the 
west  of  the  district.     In  the  east,  before  beginning  to  sow,  each  of 
the  village  gods,  M^ruti,  Bahiroba,  and  Ganpati,  is  given  a  handful 
of  grain.     This  is  not  done  in  the  west.     In  the  west,  when  the  rice 
seedlings  are  ready  to  plant,  the  villagers  meet  on  a  Sunday,  anoint 
their  village  god,  who  is  generally  Bahiroba  or  HanumHn,  with  oil 
and  redl^d,   sacrifice   a   he-goat  and    ten   fowls,   and  offer   five 
cocoanuts,  frankincense,  fifteen  lemons,  and  camphor.     They  ask  the 
god  to  give  them  good  crops,  and  walk  round  the  village  calling  the 
name  of  their  god^    A  feast  is  prepared  and  the  sacrifices  are  eaten 
near  the  temple.     Each  landholder  on  the  Tuesday  before  he  begins 
to  plant  his  rice  kills  a  fowl  and  sprinkles  its  blood  over  the  field 
and  offers  the  field  spirit  a  cocoanut,  some  sweetmeats,  and  five 
lemons,  and  bums  frankincense  and  campbor.     Before  beginning  to 
make  ready  the  threshing-floor  some  husbandmen  offer  Mhasoba, 
Mavlai,  or  Satvai  millet-cakes,  curds,  a  cocoanut,  and  a  he-goat  or  fowl. 
Before  setting  up  the  tivda  or  central  pole  of  the  threshing-fioor  all 
ask  an  astrologer  what  wood  they  should  use.     Under  the  pole  they 
bury  mekngOfjdmbhul,  ahami  Mimosa  shamu,  arati  and  rui  Calotropis 
gigantea  twigs  and  an  egg.     They  set  up  as  a  shrine  or  devsthdn  an 
earthen  pot  and  seven  pebbles,  five  for  the  Pdndavs  and  one  each 
for  Vandev  or  the  forest  god  and  Vanspatra  or  the  forest  lord. 
The  pot  and  the  pebbles  are^ smeared  with  redlead  and  frankincense 
is  burnt  before  them.     Kunbis  sacrifice  a  sheep  bra  he-goat;  a 
Brahman  or  Grujardt  Vtoi  would  offer  five  grains  of  wheat  or  five 
millet  cakes  and  five  each  of  betel,  cloves,  cardamums,  turmeric 
roots,   and  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel.     When  the  grain  is  thrashed 
some  husbandmen  offer  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  fowl,  or  cakes.     Before 
winnowing  an  animal  or  cakes  and  fruit  are  offered  at  the  P^ndav 
shrine.    Kice  is  also  offered  and  scattered  over  the  threshingfloor,  a  * 
rite  known  as  rdspuja,  that  is  the  heap-worship.    When  an  animal 
is  offered  the  rice  is  steeped  with  blood  before  it  is  thrown.    Before 
measuring  the  grain  the  astrologer  is  asked  which  of  the  husband- 
man's family  should  measure  it.     With  a  broom  of  early  jvdri  stalks 
the  grain  is  heaped  round  the  central  pole  and  incense  is  burned 
before  it,  a  twO'sher  or  adholi  measure  is  held  in  the  incense  smoke 
and  handed  to  the  measurer,  who  offers  the  first  measuref  ul  to  the 
▼illa^  god.    If  a  crop  is  attacked  by  rust,  in  some  parts  of  the 
district  a  fowl  is  sacrificed  or  a  cocoanut  is  offered  to  the  village 
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deity.  At  all  these  rites  the  village  priest  is  present,  recites  texts, 
and  is  ^ven  a  cocoanut  or  a  few  coppers.^  Their  priests  are  the 
ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans^to  whom  they  pay  great  respect.  They 
make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Ndsik  and  Pandharpur.* 

The  first  five  months  of  a  woman's  pregnancy  are  known  as  the 
months  of  longing  or  dohole.  She  longs  to  eat  tamarinds,  cakes, 
bread,  ambdda  or  Spondias  mangif  era,  pot-herbs,  fish,  and  flesh.  If 
she  is  refused  the  child  is  bom  with  unhealthy  ears.  After  delivery 
the  position  of  the  woman  is  not  changed  for  some  time.'^  If  the 
child  is  a  boy  the  midwife  beats  a  metal-pot  and  is  paid  3d.  to  6d. 
(2-4  as.)  ',  if  the  child  is  a  girl  the  father  is  told  without  any  signs  of 
rejoicing  and  the  midwife  is  paid  about  IJci.  (1  a.).  The  father  notes 
the  time  of  birth  that  the  Brahman  astrologer  may  be  able  to  choose 
a  lucky  name.  The  midwife  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord  with  a  knife, 
and  holding  the  cord  in  her  left  hand  passes  it  through  the  child's 
mouth.  She  touches  the  spot  where  the  navel  cord  was  cut  with  ashes 
and  rubs  the  mother  and  the  child  with  turmeric  and  oil,  bathes  them 
in  hot  water,  and  swathes  the  child  in  cloth  bandages.  The  mother 
is  given  butter  and  myrrh  pills  and  the  child  is  dosed  with  three  or 
four  drops  of  castor  oil.  The  mother  is  fumigated  by  burning 
vdvading  Embelia  ribes,  ova  Ligusticum  ajwaen,  and  bdlantskep 
Anethum  graveolus  in  the  room,  and  then,  with  her  child  besidle 
her,  is  laid  on  a  cot  under  which  a  small  fire  of  live  coal  is  set.  The 
mother  is  fed  on  fine  rice,  butter,  pepper,  and  warm  water.  Near 
the  door  of  the  room  an  earthen  pot  of  cow's  urine  is  set  with  a  nim 
branch  floating  on  it.  That  no  evil  spirit  may  come  in  with  them, 
all  visitors  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  cow's  urine  on  their  feet  before 
entering  the  room.  At  noon  the  mother  is  bathed  in  hot  water, 
and  elderly  women  begin  to  drop  in  and  ask  how  she  is.  If  the 
child  is  a  boy  they  congratulate  her  warmly  ;  if  it  is  a  girl,  they  say 
The  first  daughter  is  bread  and  butter,  Pahili  beti  tup-rotu  If  the 
child's  aunt  is  present  at  the  time  of  delivery  she  cowdungs  the 
threshold  of  the  room,  places  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves  near  it, 
and  says  looking  towards  the  child,  '  This  child  is  to  be  my  son's 


*  Mr.  J,  G.  Moore,  C.  8. 

'  In  1819  Dr.  Coatee  wrote  :  The  Kunbis  are  sincere  and  devout.  Their 
rales  enjoin  charity,  benevolence,  and  reverence  to  parents,  and  have  a  wholesome 
influence  on  their  conduct.  They  are  nominally  followers  of  Mdb^ev,  bat  join  in  the 
worship  of  any  sect  that  comes  in  their  way.  They  constantly  make  vows  at  MasalmiUi 
and  occasioniJly  at  Christian  tombs.  Their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  ELhanda  and 
Bairu  local  Mah^evs, aad  Jamni,  Yamni,  and  Tukia  local  Pdrvatis.  Every  family  has 
two  or  more  gold  or  silver  relief  plates  of  these  ^ods,  about  four  inches  high  by  two 
broad.  They  are  the  house  gods  and  are  kept  m  a  stand  in  some  safe  part  of  the 
dwelling.  Every  morning  one  of  the  family,  generally  tiie  grandmother,  bathes  and 
anoints  the  images,  lays  grain  before  them,  and  barns  f ranuncense.  Before  starting 
on  his  day*s  work  each  member  of  the  family  comes  and  with  a  low  bow  prays  for 
strength  for  the  day's  labour,  safety  for  the  family  and  cattle,  and  the  day's  bread. 
People  who  are  too  poor. to  marry,  who  are  out  oi  work,  sick,  or  unlncky  ask  their 
friends  and  ^oto  some  temple  ana  vow  if  the  evil  is  removed  to  swing  before  the  god 
with  hooks  in  their  black,  to  roll  on  the  ground  in  ^nt  of  the  god,  to  come  before 
him  in  chains,  to  offer  him  a  sheep  goat  or  fowl  or  sweetmeats  or  a  cocoanut. 

*  In  1S19  Dr.  Coates  (Trans.  Bom.  Lit.Soc.  ILL  245)  described  the  Kunbi  women  at 
child-birth  as  shut  in  a  close  hole  without  air  or  light,  and  a  lamp,  generally  a  char- 
coal lamp,  burning.  She  was  fed  with  spioes  and  other  stimulating  food  and  often 
suffered  from  fever  and  rheumatism* 
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wifa'     The  mother  smiles^  and  if  she  has  a  son  says^  '  When  you  get 
a  daughter  she  will  become  my  daughter-in-law/     In  the  evening 
the  mother  is  again  bathed^  nim  juice  is  given  her  to  drink^  and  she 
is  fed  as  in  the  morning  on  rice^  butter^  and  pepper^  and  is  giveu 
some  hot  water  to  drink.     The  child  as  before   is  dosed  with  three 
or  four  drops  of  castor  oil,  and  laid  by  the  mother's  side  on  the  cot. 
A  lamp  is  kept  burning  during  the  nighty  and  next  morning,  after 
rubbing  them  with  turmeric  and  oil,  both  mother  and  child  are 
bathed,  the  mother  is  fumigated  withm^^^  or  frankincense,  and  the 
child  is  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil.     The  mother  takes  some  nim  juice, 
has  a  meal  of  rice,  butter,  and  pepper,  and  is  gi^en  some  hot  water  to 
drink.    At  noon  women  neighbours  and  kinswomen  begin  to  drop  in. 
As  each  comes  she  touches  the  soles  of  her  feet  as  if  taking  a  pinch 
of  dust  ofiE  them,  waves  it  round  the  child,  and  blows  the  dust  partly 
into  the  air  and  partly  into  the  ground.    Then  cracking  the  finger 
joints  of  both  her  hands,  she  takes  her  seat,  and  is  given  turmeric 
and  redpowder.     Should  she  be  unlucky  enough  not  to  crack  all  her 
finger  joints,  she  is  thought  to  have  no  friendly  feelings  to  the 
mother  and  child,  and  is  not  given  the  powder.     In  the  evening  if 
the  child  takes  to  crying,  fmnkincense  is  burnt  in  the  names  of 
Bahiroba  and  the  goddess  Satv^,  and  they  are  prayed  to  save  the 
child  and  prolong  its  life.     On  the  third  and  fourth  days,  except 
bathing  the  mother  in  hot  water,  nothing  particular  is  done.     On 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  following   articles  are  brought :  A 
cocoanut,  five  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel,  five  dry  dates,  five  grains  of 
pepper,  dry  ginger,  poppy,  cardamums,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betelnut  and 
leaves,  catechu,  scented  and  redpowders,  tooth-powder,  a  coloured 
cord  with  a  small  parcel  of  red  and  scented  powder  or  ndda-pudiy 
frankincense,  turmeric,  and  a  small  copper  or  brass  image  of  Satvdi. 
Dishes  of  mutton  and  rice  flour  balls  are  cooked  and  kinspeople  and 
friends  are  asked  to  a  feast.     The  women  guests  briug  with  them  on 
a  brass  plate  a  few  grains  of  rice,  a  cocoanut,  and  betel  leaves,  and 
set  them  before  the  goddess  Satv^.     Then  the  child's  grandmother 
or  some  other  elderly  woman  of  the  house  sets  a  low  wooden  stool 
in  the  lying-in  room  and  places  the  image  of  Satvdi  on  the  stool. 
She  sprinkles  redpowder  on  the  image,  bums  frankincense,  offers 
fruit  and  cooked  food,   and,  wrapping  the  chUd  in  a  cloth,  lays  it 
before  the  goddess  and  prays  her  to  accept  the  offerings,  to  be  kind 
to   the  child,   and  to   overlook  any  shortcomings  in  the  worship. 
The  mother  comes  forward,  bows  before  the  image,  and  eats  of  all 
the  dishes.     The  other  women  bow  before  the  goddess,   and  after 
eating  return  to  their  homes.    When  the  women  have  gone  the  men 
begin  to  drop  in.     As  they  come  they  are  seated  on  blankets  and 
dinner  ia  served.     After  dinner  a  pipe  of  tobacco  is  handed  round, 
first  to  the  pdtil,  then  to  the  senior  guest,  and  then  to  the  rest, 
except    to    youths    who    must    go   out  if   they  want  to    smoke. 
Singing,  smoking,   and   drinking  go   on   till  morning,  when  all  go 
home.    Next  morning  the  mother  and  child  are  rubbed  with  cocoanut 
oil  and  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  special  diet 
of  rice,  butter,  pepper,  and  hot  water.     On  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day  the  cot  and  the  earthen  water-pot  are  smeared  with  red- 
powder and  turmeric,  five  lighted  rice  flour  lamps  are  placed  in  the 
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water-pot^  and  cooked  food  is  offered.  Five  nntnarried  girls  are 
rubbed  with  redpowder  and  turmeric  and  their  laps  are  filled  with 
wet  gram^  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel^  betel  leaves  and  nuts^  and  small 
balls  of  powdered  ginger  mixed  with  molasses.  After  the  mother 
has  prostrated  herself  five  times  and  bowed  thrice  before  the  girls  a 
dinner  is  served  to  one  or  two  women  neighbours.  On  the  morning 
of  the  eighth  day  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed^  and  after  eating 
her  usual  special  food  she  is  given  betel  leaves  and  nut  to  chew  and 
a  dish  of  live  coals  is  placed  under  her  cot.  Cocoa-kernel  and  dry 
date  khdrik  are  pounded  together  and  mixed  with  molasses^  and  a 
little  is  given  to  the  mother  and  the  rest  is  distributed  among  the 
neighbours.  On  the  ninth  day^  except  that  the  mother  is  bathed 
with  hot  water,  nothing  particular  is  done.  On  the  tenth  day  two  or 
three  women  come  and  wash  aU  the  clothes  and  bedding  and  in 
return  are  given  breakfast.  All  the  house  walls  and  floors  get  a 
fresh  plaster  of  cowdung,  and,  when  the  songsters  come,  cow's  urine 
is  sprinkled  on  their  bodies  and  clothes.  Then  they,  together  with 
the  house-people,  feast  on  bread,  relishes,  white  shepu  or  Anethum 
foonicatum,  and  green  chillies.  On  the  eleventh  day  preparations 
are  made  for  the  twelfth-day  ceremony.  Articles  are  laid  in  and  the 
Brahman  priest  and  guests  are  invited. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  the  women  of  the  house  bathe 
the  mother  and  again  purify  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
plaster  of  cowdung.     They  bake  some  cakes  and  begin  to  cook  dishes 
of  rice,  vegetables,  and  pulse.    A  goat  is  killed,  and  its  blood  is  gather- 
ed in  a  metal  plate  and  mixed  with  spices  and  boiling  water.     This 
dish  is  called  rakti.     The  bones  and  flesh  are  cooked  in  two  separate 
pots  and  the  liver  or  kaling  in  the  third.     A  girl  goes  to  tell  the 
neighbours  that  the  feast  is  ready,  and  when  a  few  women  have  oome 
the  mother  goes  along  with  them  to  a  spot  outside  the  village  uid  makes 
offerings  to  Satvdi.    On  their  return  a  bangle-seller  puts  green  bangles 
round  the  mother's  and  black  bangles  round  the  midwife's   wrists. 
Men  guests  have  by  this  time  begun  to  drop  in,  and,  as  they  come,  are 
seated  on  blankets  spread  in  the  veranda.     The  Brdhman  priest  next 
arrives  with  his  almanac,  and  he  too  takes  his  seat  in  the  veranda. 
The  women  of  the  house  tell  the  Brdhman  the  day  and  time  at  which 
the  child  was  born,  and  he,  spreading  his  almanac  before  him  and 
counting  his  fingers,  gives  the  child  a  name,  and  tells  his  fortune. 
The  child  is  dressed  in  a  new  frock  and  cap.     Soot  is  rubbed  on  his 
cheeks  and  eyelids,  and  he  is  set  facing  the  east.     The  priest  is  given 
about  two  pounds  (1  slier)  of  rice,  and  split  pulse,  a  little  molasses^ 
and  betelnut  and  leaves.     A  ci*adle  is  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and 
worshipped,  turmeric  and  redpowder  are   thrown  over    it,  cooked 
food  is  offered,  and  a  blanket  is  spread  in  it  with  some  wet  gram  and 
betelnut  and  leaves  in  the  comers  and  a  string  tied  in  the  middle. 
The  mother  sits  near  the  cradle,  and  each  of  the  neighbour  women  gives 
her  redpowder  and  turmeric  and  presents  the  child  with  a  frock,  a  cap, 
and  a  cocoanut.     They  dress  the  child  and  lay  it  in  the  cradle,  and  as 
they  rock  the  cradle  they  sing  songs.     The  mother  lifts  the  child, 
and  turning  it  thrice  round  the  cradle  they  say,  '  Take  Harp^  and  give 
Gop^l,  take  Govind  and  give  Krishna,  take  Mahidev  and  give  Biim, 
take  Bharat  and  give  Shatrughna.'     llie  child  is  then  laid  in  the 
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cradloj  and  one  of  the  women^  the  rest  all  the  time  slapping  her  on 
the  back^  puts  her  mouth  close  to  the  child's  ear^  and  says^  ^  Quietly 
quietly  receive  pulse  and  take  Somji^  the  name  given  to  the  child, 
Patel  to  play'.^  Then  the  mother's  lap  is  filled  with  a  cocoanut,  rice, 
^lass  beads,  turmeric,  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel,  and  betelnut,  and  she 
IB  taken  to  bow  to  the  family  gods.  Apiece  of  thread  is  tied  round 
the  child's  loins  and  the  guests  are  feasted,  the  men  and  the  women  in 
separate  rooms.  After  they  have  done  they  are  given  betelnut  and 
leaves,  wet  pulse,  and  rice  cakes.  When  the  guests  begin  to  leave  an 
old  man  and  woman  seat  themselves  in  the  doorway  and  refuse  to 
let  the  women  pass  till  each  mentions  her  husband's  name.  After 
Bipme  coquetting  the  boldest  of  the  women  repeats  some  verses  in 
which  her  husband's  name  occurs.     The  couplets  are, 

I  was  walkmg  tinlding  tinkling,  I  was  looking  throagh  the 
window.  Whose  stately  form  is  this,  The  son  of  Ab4ji  my  sister-in-law's 
younger  brother.' 

Or,  B41u  Patel  of  the  big  round  tnrban  he  is  my  husband.* 

Or,  A  golden  winnowing  fan  broidered  with  pearls,  the  queen  of 
Knahn^ji  Chavgola  is  at  play.** 

Or,  A  jar  of  molaasea  with  a  Ud  of  clarified  butter,  Santu  barber's 
wife  is  the  fairest  of  gems." 

Or,  A  red  checkered  robe  with  nine  Idkhs  of  strings,  however  many 
mistrasses  you  may  have  there  is  none  like  the  queen  of  Yithu  carpenter.' 

Oir,  To  a  basil  plamt  before  the  door  handf uls  of  water,  At  first  I  was 
my  parents'  pet  and  then  the  queen  of  Bhiva  Kumbhdr.' 

If  among  the  matrons  an  unmarried  girl  is  stopped  by  mistake 

she  says, 

Behind  the  door  was  a  niche  and  in  the  niche  there  was  wheat ;  my 
parents  have  not  married  me,  whose  name  can  I  take.* 

On  the  thirteenth  day  the  mother  begins  to  go  about  the  house, 
washing,  cooking,  and  cleaning  as  usual  Except  on  the  full  and 
new  moon  the  child  is  bathed  every  day.  When  two  months  old, 
as  a  safeguard  against  liver  disease,  the  mother  gives  the  child 
tooth-powder  mixed  with  cow's  milk  and  liquor,  and  rubs  its 
stomach  with  black  nut  and  ashes,  while  a  sorcerer  says  a  charm  or 
a  mystic  verse.  To  increase  her  supply  of  milk  the  mother  is  given 
rice,  butter,  and  split  peas.  When  the  child  is  three  months  old,  to 
help  it  to  hold  up  its  head,  the  mother  is  given  a  cooked  goat's  head 
and  round  the  child's  neck  is  hung  a  black  thread  with  two  black 
nuts  or  hajarhcdtia  and  an  image  of  the  goddess  Satvdi.  In  this 
month  a  black  thread  is  tied  round  the  child's .  waist  and  copper 
rings  are  put  on  its  feet,  and  to  ward  ofi  the  evil  eye  the  eyelids 
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of  both  the  child  and  the  mother  are  touched  with  soot.  In  the 
same  month  the  mother  and  the  child  with  other  relations  go 
to  yisit  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Satvai,  when  a  goat,  tooth- 
powder,  turmeric,  redpowder,  betelnut  and  leaves,  soot,  two 
cocoanuts,  a  robe  and  bodice,  some  grains  of  rice,  dry  cocoa-kernel, 
and  frankincense  are  offered  to  the  goddess  and  the  goat  is  killed 
before  her.  The  head  is  placed  behind  the  goddess  and  the  body  is 
taken  away,  presented  to  the  goddess,  cooked,  and  eaten.  The 
temple  priest  or  ministrant  tells  the  goddess  the  reason  of  the 
offering,  and,  taking  a  pinch  of  ashes,  rubs  them  on  the  brow  of  the 
child  and  of  its  mother.  After  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  the  goat 
and  on  other  dishes,  the  party  buy  back  the  goat's  head  paying  1  \d. 
to  6c2.  (1-4  a^.),  and  go  home.  All  the  religious  parts  of  this 
ceremony  are  performed  by  the  temple  servant  who  is  generally  a 
Gurav  by  caste.  On  reaching  the  house  the  mother  and  child  stand 
at  the  door,  and  a  woman  comes  from  the  house  and  waves  a  piece  of 
bread  round  them  and  pours  water  over  the  mother's  feet. 

When  the  child  is  four  or  five  months  old  it  is  bathed  outside  of 
the  house,  and  when  it  is  about  a  year  old  and  begins  to  walk,  its 
head  is  shaved  except  a  tuft  on  the  crown,  and  the  hair  is  offered  to  the 
goddess  Satv^i.  The  barber  gets  a  present  of  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and 
the  mother  gives  a  feast  to  a  party  of  married  women.  Six  months 
later,  when  the  child  begins  to  eat,  any  flow  of  saliva  is  stopped  by 
the  mother  passing  an  aged  live  fish  three  or  four  times  round  its 
face.  When  four  years  old  the  child  begins  to  run  about  the  streets 
and  lanes  and  plays  at  marbles,  bat  and  ball,  tops,  and  hide  and 
seek.  After  about  seven  the  child  begins  to  be  of  use  to  his  parents, 
taking  the  cattle  to  graze  and  bringing  them  home  in  the  evening. 
When  ten  or  twelve  years  old  he  is  branded  as  a  cowherd  either  on  the 
right  or  left  hand  or  on  both  hands.  A  few  pellets  of  hare's  dong  are 
brought  from  a  hill,  pounded,  and  set  in  four  or  five  places  about  the 
boy's  wrist  and  burnt.  The  other  boys  hold  the  child  so  as  to  keep 
him  quiet,  and  when  he  can  no  longer  bear  the  pain  the  burning 
pellets  are  knocked  off  and  the  skin  rubbed. 

At  sixteen,  the  parents  of  the  boy,  if  well-to-do,  think  of  marrying 
him,  or,  as  they  say,  tying  a  clog  round  his  neck.  The  girl  chosen 
for  a  wife  is  usually  three  to  twelve  years  old.  Among  Kunbis  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before  she  reaches 
womanhood,  and  among  men,though  if  well-to-do  they  may  be  married 
at  sixteen,  it  often  happens  that  in  large  or  poor  families  the  younger 
sons  remain  unmarried  till  well  on  in  life.  Before  a  marriage  can  be 
fixed  it  must  be  ascertained  that  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  not  of  the 
same  clan  or  hul ;  they  may  both  bear  the  same  surname  but  the  crest 
or  devak  must  be  different.  Sameness  of  stock  in  the  female  line  is 
no  ground  for  objection.  After  talking  the  matter  over  and  fixing 
on  the  most  suitable  girl,  the  boy's  father  goes  to  a  Brahman,  tells  him 
of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  asks  him  to  say  when  he  ought  to  start 
to  make  his  offer  to  the  girl's  parents.  The  Brahman  gets  his 
almanac  from  the  house  and  sets  it  before  him,  and  the  boy's  father^ 
laying  a  betelnut  and  a  copper  coin  on  the  book  and  bowing  to  it,  sits 
in  front  of  the  Brahman.     The  Brahman  takes  the  betelnut  and  the 
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coin^  opens  the  almanac^  coants  his  fingers^  and  tells  the  boy's  father 
that  the  whole  of  that  and  the  next  day  are  lucky  and  that  his  errand 
will  be  snccessfal.  The  father  bows  and  withdraws.  Next  morning, 
he  dresses  in  his  best  waistcloth,  shonldercloth,  turban,  and  sandals^ 
ties  together  a  few  cakes  and  some  vegetablos,  and  with  one  or  two 
kinspeople  starts  for  the  girPs  house.  Before  leaving  he  looks 
about  him.  Tf  he  sees  a  married  woman  or  a  cow  he  thinks  it 
lucky  and  starts,  if  a  Brdhman  or  a  widow  happens  to  pass  he 
goes  back  and  stops  for  some  time  on  his  veranda  before  he  makes  a 
fresh  start.  When  the  father  and  his  companions  reach  the  girl's,  he 
makes  over  the  bundle  of  refreshments  to  the  women  of  the  house. 
A  blanket  is  spread  and  the  guests  are  asked  to  sit.  They  are  given 
apipe  of  tobacco  and  water  to  wash  their  feet  and  are  asked  to  dine. 
While  dining  the  women  from  behind  the  door  ask  them  why  they 
have  come.  They  say,  *  We  have  come  to  sweeten  your  child's  mouth ; 
it  rests  with  you  to  carry  out  our  wishes.'  They  then  take  a  nap. 
In  the  evening  when  the  men  come  home  they  talk  the  matter  over, 
the  women  joining  in  the  talk  from  behind  the  door.  The  girl's 
father  says,  '  It  is  of  no  use  marrying  the  girl,  she  is  too  young,  she 
is  still  a  child,  and  has  never  had  small-pox.  The  women  of  your 
house  may  not  like  her,  you  better  look  out  for  a  wife  elsewhere  ;* 
and  names  other  houses.  The  boy's  father  presses  him  and  after  a 
time  he  agrees,  and  as  a  sign  of  agreement  the  two  fathers  dine 
from  the  same  plate.  Next  morning  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the 
village  astrologer^  lays  a  betelnut  and  a  copper  .coin  on  his  almanac, 
and  tells  him  the  boy's  and  girl's  names.  The  Brahman  as  before 
consults  his  almanac,  counts  his  fingers,  says  that  the  stars  favour  the 
marriage,  and  fixes  the  next  day  for  the  sugar  and  rice  or  gulbhdt 
feast.  The  boy's  father  sends  word  to  the  girl's  house  and  goes 
home.  Soon  after  the  girl's  father  goes  to  the  boy's  father  and  asks 
him  and  his  relations  to  come  next  day  to  a  sugar  and  rice  feast  at 
his  house.  At  the  same  time  they  settle  what  presents  each  is  to 
make  \o  the  other's  child ;  that  the  boy's  father  should  not  take 
more  than  five  or  six  men  to  dine  with  him  during  marriage  dinners ; 
that  30«.  (Bs.  15)  should  be  paid  as  dowry  or  dej  to  the  girl's  father 
a  month  before  the  marriage  day ;  and  lastly  that  some  of  the  girl's 
relations  should  be  present  when  her  wedding  clothes  are  bought. 
When  these  points  are  settled  the  girl's  father  goes  home.  Next 
day  the  boy^  father  and  some  of  nis  relations,  taking  earrings  a 
robe  and  bodice  a  cocoanut  and  betel  go  to  the  girl's,  and,  before 
dining,  make  over  the  presents  to  the  women  of  the  house,  asking 
ihem  to  put  the  ornaments  in  the  girl's  ears,  to  dress  her  in  the 
robe  and  bodice,  and  to  lay  the  cocoanut  and  betel  before  the 
house  gods.  Then  the  sugar  and  rice  dinner  begins.  When  the 
guests  are  seated  one  of  them  asks  the  girl's  father  why  the  dinner 
is  given.  To  this  one  of  the  leading  guests,  perhaps  the  pdtil, 
answers  that  the  dinner  is  given  because  the  host,  naming  him,  has 
given  his  daughter  to  so-and-so's  son.  Then,  after  the  girl's  father 
has  been  asked  and  has  answered  that  what  the  pdtil  says  is  true, 
the  boy's  father  is  asked  what  ornaments  he  has  given.  He  names 
them,  adding  that  it  has  been  settled  that  the  robe  should  be  worth 
dOs.  (Rs.  15)  and  should  be  bought  in  presence  of  the  girl's  relations ; 
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that  not  more  than  five  or  six  men  should  be  taken  to  dinner ;  that 
at  least  one  month  before  the  marriage  30^.  (Bal5)  on  account  of 
dowry  or  dej  should  be  sent  to  the  girl's  parents ;  and  that  the  girls' 
parents  are  to  give  the  boy  a  sash  and  a  turban  together  worth  10«. 
(Bs.5)^  and  7^.  (Bs.S^)  on  account  of  a  metal  bathing  tub  and  pot. 
When  all  these  points  have  been  publicly  settled  they  begin  to  eat, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  feast^  after  a  pipe  and  betelnut,  they  go  home. 
The  boy's  father  before  leaving  asks  the  girl's  father  to  dine  next 
day  at  his  house.  When  the  girl's  father  and  his  friends  arrive^  the 
boy  is  brought  forward  and  shown  to  the  guests^  one  of  the  old 
women  of  the  house  remarking  how  fine-looking  and  healthy  he  is^ 
and  adding,  '  We-  have  shown  our  boy  to  you,  but  we  have  not  yet 
seen  your  girl.  We  hope  your  girl  is  as  handsome  as  our  boy/ 
Then  the  boy  is  bathed  and  dressed,  and  his  brow  is  marked  with 
sandal,  and  the  girl's  father,  who  has  brought  a  bodice,  a  cocoannt, 
and  betelnut  and  leaves,  gives  them  to  the  women  of  the  house 
telling  them  to  lay  them  before  the  house  gods  and  to  ^ve  the  bodice 
to  the  boy's  grandmother.  Dinner  is  served,  and  just  as  at  the 
girl's  house,  the  form  of  naming  the  marriage  presents  is  gone 
through.  When  dinner  is  over  the  guests  leave,  the  boy's  father 
being  warned  that  little  time  is  left,  and  that  he  should  be  ready^ 
referring  to  the  £1  10^.  (Bs.l5)  he  has  to  pay  as  purchase-money  or 
dowry. 

From  this  time  the  marriage  preparations  are  pressed  on.  The 
boy's  father  pays  the  girl's  father  the  £1 10s.  (Rs.  15)  in  presence  of  a 
couple  of  witnesses  and  next  morning  both  men  and  women  go  to 
the  market  and  buy  clothes.  When  they  return  the  Brdhman  priest 
is  sent  for.  When  he  comes  he  is  seated  on  a  blanket  with  his 
almanac  spread  before  him  and  asked  to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  the 
wedding.  After  consulting  his  almanac  and  counting  his  fingers, 
the  Brahman  says,  '  Wednesday  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the 
turmeric-rubbing ;  an  hour  before  sunset  is  the  luckiest  time  for  the 
wedding ;  and  Thursday  night  for  the  marriage  procession.'  The  boy's 
father  sends  a  message  to  that  effect  to  the  girl's  parents  and  sends 
to  ask  kinspeople,  friends,  and  castemen.  The  shoemaker  is  told 
to  make  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  the  boy,  and  the  potter  to  bring 
earthen  pots  on  the  morning  of  the  marriage  day.  The  boy's  father 
goes  to  his  neighbours  and  asks  them  to  help  him  to  build  a  marriage 
booth  in  front  of  his  house.  He  brings  bunches  of  mango  leaves, 
and  hangs  them  about  the  booth,  keeping  a  bough  for  the  lucky 
pillar  or  muhurt-medh  which  is  planted  on  the  marriage  day.  Except 
that  an  altar  is  built  at  the  girl's  house,  the  preparations  at  both 
houses  are  the  same.  In  the  evening,  both  at  the  boy's  and  at  the 
girl's,  wet  pulse,  turmeric,  redpowder,  betelnut  and  leaves, 
cocoanuts,  and  dry  cocoa-kernel,  dry  dates,  and  two  bundles  of 
thread,  worth  altogether  28.  Qd.  (Bs.  1^}  are  laid  in.^  Musicians  are 
called  and  for  two  days'  playing  are  paid  about  1«,  6(2.  (12  a«.). 
Early  on  the  wedding  morning  at  the  girl's  house  the  rnxUstonea 


1  The  details  are :  Pulse,  toimeric,  and  betelnut  about  9d.  (6  cw.) ;  oooOMints  and 
kernel,  1«.  9d.  (U  oa.) ;  thread,  lid»  (1  arma). 
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are  ^washed  and  tnnneric  is  gronnd  into  fine  powder.  A  piece  of 
cloth  is  dipped  in  turmeric,  and  a  few  grains  of  rice,  a  betelnat^  and 
a  tamarind  root  are  laid  in  the  cloth  and  tied  to  the  neck  of  the 
millstone  which  is  not  used  till  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over. 
A  low  wooden  stool  is  set  in  the  doorway  and  round  the  stool  five 
metal  water-pots  are  arranged  and  a  thread  is  passed  five  times 
round  them.  Some  betelnuts  and  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  laid  in  the 
girl's  hands^  and  a  metal  pot  filled  with  cold  water  in  the  hands  of 
the  bridesmaid  or  kara/uli,  and  the  two  go  round  the  pots  five  times. 
Then  the  bridesmaid^  walking  behind  the  girl^  pours  a  little  water  on 
the  low-wooden  stoolj  and  the  girl  five  times  drops  a  few  grains 
of  rice  on  the  water,  and  setting  first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  left 
foot  on  the  stool  sits  on  it.  Her  head  is  rubbed  with  oil  and  she 
is  bathed.  While  this  goes  on  the  girl-  bathes  a  number  of  little 
children  who  stand  in  front  of  her  and  the  musicians  from  time  to 
time  play  their  pipes.  When  all  the  children  have  been  bathed  the 
girl's  mother  comes  forward^  and^  sitting  close  to  her  daughter  on 
the  low  wooden  stool^  is  bathed.  When  the  bath  is  over  the  mother 
is  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  and^  if  she  is  not  a  widow^  her 
arms  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  is  rubbed  on  her  brow 
and  a  cocoanut  and  rice  are  laid  in  her  lap.  The  girl  is  dressed  in 
a  robe  and  green  bodice  and  her  clothes  are  stained  with  wet  tur- 
meric, her  forehead  is  daubed  with  redpowder  and  rice,  her  cheeks 
and  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  are  marked  with  soot,  and  in  her 
lap  are  laid  a  cocoanut,  five  dry  cocoa-kernels,  five  betelnuts,  five 
turmeric  roots,  and  some  grains  of  wheat.  After  this  a  chaplet, 
either  of  flowers  or  of  tinsel,  is  tied  round  her  brow,  and  her  head 
is  covered  with  a  blanket.  Without  letting  the  cotton  thread  that 
encircles  them  touch  the  girl,  four  women  stand  with  water-pots  in 
their  hands,  and  a  fifth  looses  one  end  of  the  thread  and  ties  it  to 
the  lucky  piQar  or  muhurt-medh,  and  plants  the  post  on  one  side  of 
the  doorway.  By  this  time,  at  the  boy's  house,  the  Br^man  priest 
has  come,  and  is  given  a  cocoanut,  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel,  thread, 
turmeric,  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  a  winnowing  fan,  and  rice.  The 
priest  sets  two  lighted  lamps  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  between 
the  two  lamps  a  bathing  tub  or  ghangdh  He  picks  up  a  winnowing 
&I1,  lays  grains  of  rice  in  it,  and  filling  a  metal  water-pot  with  cold 
water  sets  it  on  the  rice.  He  spreads  a  few  mango  leaves  on 
the  water-pot  or  sets  a  cocoanut  on  ii  He  ties  in  a  yellow  cloth 
a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  some  betelnut  and  turmeric.  He  daubs 
the  bundle  with  redpowder  and  lays  it  in  the  winnowing  fan 
beside  the  water-pot.  The  priest  opens  his  almanac  at  a  picture  of 
Ganpati,  tells  the  host  to  worship  the  picture,  repeats  verses,  and 
the  host  sprinkles  over  the  picture  sandal  rice  and  red  and  scented 
powder,  fays  betelnut  and  leaves  and  a  copper  coin  before  it, 
offers  it  sugar,  and  bows  to  it.  When  the  worship  of  Ganpati  is 
over  the  priest  rolls  up  his  almanac  and  lays  it  beside  him.  Then, 
after  worshipping  the  winnowing  fan  and  its  contents  and  seeing 
that  it  is  kept  in  a  safe  place,  the  priest  goes  home.  A  near 
relation  of  the  girl,  taking  turmeric  powder  and  accompanied  by 
masic,  goes  to  the  boy's  house,  makes  over  the  turmeric  to  the 
people  of  the  house   and  returns.    The  boy  is  seated  on  a  low 
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wooden  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  five  earthen  pots,  bathed,  and 
dressed  in  a  new  waistcloth,  a  turban,  and  a  shouldercloth.  His 
forehead,  like  the  girl's  forehead,  is  marked  with  redpowder,  and 
over  the  powder  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  stuck.  A  tinsel  chaplet  is 
tied  to  his  brow,  and,  as  at  the  girl's  house,  the  thread  that  was 
wound  round  the  earthen  pots  is  tied  to  the  lucky  pillar  or 
miihurt-medh.  The  village  barbers  lay  a  cloth  on  the  grinding 
stone  or  pata,  and  worship  it  by  laying  grains  of  rice  before  it. 
To  the  wooden  pestle  or  musal  are  then  tied  a  betel  leaf,  a  millet 
stalk,  and  a  needle,  and  it  is  set  in  the  mortar.  The  women  of  the 
house  seat  the  boy  in  front  of  the  mortar  on  a  low  wooden  stool, 
take  cocoanut  oil  in  a  metal  cup,  and  dipping  mango  leaves  in  the 
oil  let  it  drop  on  his  head.  The  washerwoman,  holding  the  pestle 
in  her  left  hand,  stands  in  front  of  the  boy  singing  songs.  A 
chaplet  of  flowers,  a  cocoanut,  and  a  few  grains  of  wet  pulse  are 
sent  to  the  village  god  with  the  prayer  that  he  may  be  land,  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  may  pass  without  mishap,  and  that  he  may 
give  the  marriage  guests  a  safe  return  to  their  homes.  When  this 
is  over  the  guests  are  treated  to  a  dinner.  After  dinner  the  boy 
is  seated  either  on  a  horse  or  a  bullock,  and,  with  about  twice  as 
many  male  and  female  relations  and  friends  as  he  promised  to 
bring,  goes  with  music  to  the  girl's  village  temple,  where  he  lays 
a  cocoanut  before  the  village  god  and  asks  his  blessing.  After 
leaving  the  temple,  the  boy  goes  to  the  boundary  of  the  girl's 
village. 

On  reaching  the  boundary  a  lemon  is  cut,  waved  round  the  boy's 
head,  and  thrown  away,  and  his  eyes  are  touched  with  cold 
water.  One  of  the  company  going  to  the  girl's  house  tells  her 
father  that  the  boy  and  his  party  are  come.  Then  the  girl's  near 
relations  and  the  chief  men  of  the  village  go  to  meet  thq  boy. 
At  first  the  girFs  brothers  and  uncles  refuse  to  let  him  pass  the 
village  boundary.  After  a  while  they  are  given  cocoanuts,  betel 
nuts  and  leaves  are  handed  round,  they  embrace,  and  while  the 
musicians  of  both  parties  play  their  pipes,  the  boy  and  his  friends 
are  hurried  to  the  village  temple  where  he  lays  betelnnt  and  leaves 
before  the  god  and  worships.  He  is  then  seated  on  a  blanket 
spread  outside  of  the  temple.  The  village  Mhdr  brings  a  horse 
and  on  it  the  boy  is  seated,  and  with  music  is  led  to  the  door  of  the 
girl's  marriage  hall.  A  ball  of  rice  is  waved  over  the  boy's  head 
and  thrown  on  one  side,  and  his  eyelids  are  touched  with  water. 
Next  the  village  barber  comes,  unrobes  the  boy,  and  bathes  him  in 
warm  water.  The  girl's  father  dresses  him  in  a  new  waistcloth, 
turban,  and  shouldercloth  or  s/ieZa,  and  the  clothes  the  boy  was 
wearing  are  given  to  the  barber.  Meanwhile  three  or  four 
Brahmans  draw  red  lines  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  near  which 
the  boy  is  seated,  and  the  girl,  dressed  in  a  fine  robe  and  her  lap 
filled  with  a  cocoanut  a  handful  of  wheat  and  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel, 
is  taken  outside  and  seated  on  the  boy's  left.  The  flower  chaplets  are 
taken  off  the  boy  and  girl  and  thrown  on  the  house-top  or  the  roof  of 
the  marriage  hall  and  new  ones  are  tied  to  their  brows.  Toe-rings  are 
put  on  the  girVs  feet  and  she  is  dressed  in  a  bodice  turned  fore  end 
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backwards^  hadiahep  Anetham  fcenicatiim  is  pnt  in  their  moutliB 
yellow  Knes  are  drawn  on  a  waistcloth,  the  hoy  and  girl  are  set 
facing  each  other^  and  the  waistcloth  with  the  yellow  lines  is  held 
between  them.     The  villagers  hold  drawn  swords  over  their  heads  and 
the  guests  and  relations  who  surround  the  pair  are  each  given  a  few 
grains  of  rice  and  warned  not  to  sneeze^  talk,  or  cough.    Behind 
the  girl  stands  her  sister  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  and 
behind  the  boy  his  brother  with  a  lemon  stuck  on  the  point  of  a 
claggei'*    The  Br&hman  repeats  verses  and  at  the  end  of  the  verses 
asks  the  girFs  father  to  whose  house  he  has  given  his  daughter  and 
he  names  the  boy's  father.    Then  both  fathers  are  asked, '  Have  you 
both  with  free  will  given  and  received  the  girl;'  and  they  reply,  'We 
have.'    The  guests  throw  rice  over  the  couple,  the  musicians  play, 
and  the  Br4hmans  are  gfiven  monev.    The  boy  and  girl  are  seated 
on  the  altar  close  to  each  other,  the  girl  on  the  boy's  left.    Next 
the  Br&hman  priest  takes  a  metal  plate  and  lays  on  it  alighted  lamp 
and  a  handful  of  rice*     A  married  woman  takes  some  rice  in  both 
her  hands  and  throws  it  on  the  knees,  shoulders,  and  heads  of  the 
boy  and  girl,  three  times  over  the  boy  and  twice  ovet  the  girl,     A 
copper  coin  is  laid  in  the  dish  and  the  musicians  play  and  sing 
songs.     A  new  bathing  tub  or  ghangdl  and  water-pot  or  tdmbya  are 
brought  and  filled  with  water  and  the  girl's  father  poors  water  from 
the  tub  over  the  boy's  feet    These  pots,  together  with  a  turban, 
a  waistcloth,  and  a  bodice  or  robe  are  presented  to  the  boy,  and  this 
concludes    the    ceremony.      The    Brdhmans   from     both    houses 
are   presented  with  5«.    (Rs.  2^)  and  the  guests  with  betelnut^ 
The  hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  clothes  are  tied  together  by  the 
girl's  sister,  and  they  are  led  into  the  house.    They  bow  before  the 
family  gods,  and  the  boy  takes  one  of  the  gods  and  hands  it  to  his 
brother.    On  their  return  to  the  wedding  booth  they  are  seated   on 
the  altar,  the  girl  to  the  left  of  the  boy.    The  girl's  mother  brings  a 
bathing  tub  or  ghangdl  and  cooked  food  and  sets  them  before  the 
boy.     She  covers  the  food  with  a  new  winnowing  &n,  and  over  the 
fan  sets  a  lighted  lamp,  a  cocoanut,  and  betelnut  and  leaves.    The 
boy's  relations  come  with  a  bodice  and  lay  it  near  the  betelnut  on 
the  winnowing  fan.    The  girl's  mother  removes  the  winnowing  fan 
with  its  contents  and  asks  the  boy  and  girl  to  taste  the  food.    If 
the  boy  is  the  first  to  taste  the  food  it  is  well ;  if  he  is  not  he 
ia  laughed  at  and  asked    whether  he  is  going  to  eat  his  wife's 
leavings.    When  the  meal  is  over  the  guests  are  served  with  a 
dinner,  and  either  stay  over  night  or  go  to  their  homes.     After  the 
guests  are  gone,  to  the  wrists  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  turmeric 
roots  are  tied  and  they  go  to  bed,  the  boy  sleeping  with  the  men 
oattfide  and  the  girl  with  the  women  in  the  house.    On  the  second 
day  the  boy  is  seated  on  the  altar,  and  the  girl  stands  behind  him 
with  turmeric  powder  in  her  hand,  and  tries  to  force  some  of  it  into 
his  mouth.    The  boy  keeps  his   mouth  tight  closed  and  tries  to 
prevent  her,  and,  if  she  succeeds  in  forcing  some  into  his  mouth  he 
18  laughed  at  and  asked  if  he  is  hungry.     Then  the  boy  stands 
behind  the  girl,  and  tries  with  his  left  hand  to  force  some  turmeric 
into  ber  mouth.    He  seldom  succeeds^  and  is  laughed  at  and  called 
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hijda  or  impotent.  Next  the  boy  holds  a  betelnnt  in  his  h«id  and 
naming  the  girl  asks  her  to  take  it  from  him.  They  struggle  and 
the  girl  generally  manages  to  snatch  it  away.  Then  the  girl  holds 
a  betelnut  in  her  closed  fist  and  naming  the  boy  asks  him  to  take  it. 
He  tries  but  generally  fails.  He  then  begs  her  to  let  him  haye  ibe 
nut  and  she  gives  it  to  him. 

After  this  five  or  six  betelnuts  are  laid  in  a  line  and  a  little 
molasses  is  sprinkled  over  each.     The  boy  and   girl  watch   the 
nuts  and  each  tries  to  be  first  in  picking  the  nut  on  which  a  fly 
first  settles.    The  one  who  gathers  the  most  nuts  wins.     When  thi 
trial  of  luck  is  over  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  face  to  &ce  in 
the  marriage  hall  on  low  wooden  stools  and  a  plate  full  of  water 
is  set  between  them.     Redpowder  is  dropped  into   the  water,   and 
the  girl  holds  her  open  hands  over  it  at  some  distance.     The  boy 
spreads   his   hands   and   the   girFs   sister   drops  from  her  hands 
into  the  boy's  hands  a  piece  of  turmeric^  a  betelnut,  and  a  ring,  and 
he  in  turn  lets  them  drop  into  the  girl's  hands  and  she  into  the 
plate.     If  the  ring  lies  in  the  plate  more  towards  the  boy^s  side  he 
takes  it,  if  it  falls  towards  the  girPs  side  he  asks  her  to  make  it 
over  to  him.     Then  the  boy  puts  the  remains   of  the  pounded 
turmeric  and  cooked  rice  into  the  mouths  of  his  sisters  and  brothers- 
in-law.     Next  both  he  and  the  girl  are  bathed,  served  with  a  light 
meal,  and  given  warm  water  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.     To 
counteract  any  attack  of  the  evil  eye,  a  Jangam  or  Ling^yat  priest 
breaks  the  tops  off  two  new  earthen  jars,  whitewashes  the  outside 
of  the  bottoms,  and  fills  them  with  ashes.     He  takes  two  sticks, 
rolls  round  each  a  piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  oil,  and  lighting  the 
oiled   cloths  plants  them  in  the  ashes.     He  decks  the  jars  with 
flower  garlands,  gives   the  boy  and  his  mother  whose  hair  hangs 
loose  down  her  back  a  lemon  to  hold,  and  sets  one  of  the  broken  jars 
on  the  head  of  the  boy's  mother  and  the  other  on  the  boy's  he^,and, 
with  music  playing  before  them,  and  followed  by  the  Jangam,  who 
carries  a  cocoanut  and  an  offering  of  cooked  food,  they  walk  to  the 
side  of  some  stream  or  pond.     At  intervals,  as  they  go,  the  Jangam 
takes  one  of  the  broken  jars  on  his  head,  dances,  and  again  makes  it 
over  to   the  boy  or  to  his  mother.     When  they  reach  the  water- 
side the  Jangam  offers  food  to  the  broken  jars,  and  with  the  point  of 
the  sword  cuts  off  the  burned  part  of  the  torches,  and  brings   it 
home. 

On  their  return  the  guests  are  served  with  dinner.  Before  they 
begin  to  eat  burning  frankincense  sticks  are  set  in  front  of  the  boy's 
mother,  scented  powder  is  sprinkled  over  her  hair,  and  a  bathing 
tub  or  ghangdl  filled  with  cooked  food  is  placed  before  her.  The 
tub  is  covered  with  a  winnowing  fan,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  placed 
over  the  fan.  The  mother's  relations  lay  a  bodice  near  the  lamp,  and 
the  girl's  relations  take  away  the  winnowing  fan  which  acts  as  a  lid 
to  the  bathing  tub.  In  the  place  where  the  male  guests  are  to  dine, 
food  is  brought  in  a  covered  water-pot,  and  on  the  boy's  father 
presenting  3d.  to  Is.  {2-8  as.)  the  cover  is  removed  and  the  contents 
of  both  pots  are  distributed  to  the  guests*  When  dinner  is  over 
betelnut  is  handed  and  the  guests  withdraw.    The  Jangam  is  paid 
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8i.  (2  ds.)  and  is  presented  with  some  uncooked  food  and  a  cocoanut. 
On  the  third  day  at  the  boy's  house  a  dinner  is  given  to  relations^ 
friends^  and  villagers.  On  the  fourth  the  turmerio  that  was  tied  to 
the  hands  of  the  boy  and  girl  and  the  cocoanuts  that  were  tied  to  the 
marriage  hall  to  the  right  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl  are  unfastened.  At 
two  at  night  a  procession  starts^  flower  chaplets  are  tied|  and  the  girl'd 
lap  is  filled.  The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  horseback  and  taken  to 
the  village  temple.  The  people  of  every  house  they  pass  present  the 
boy  with  molasses  and  water^  of  which  he  eats  and  drinks  a  little  and 
hands  the  rest  tohiswifcj  who  eats  and  drinks  a  little  and  returns  what 
remains.  When  he  reaches  his  house-door  a  woman  comes  from  the 
house,  breaks  a  cocoanut,  waves  it  over  the  boy  and  girl,  and  throws 
the  pieces  away.  On  entering  his  house  the  boy  and  girl  are  taken 
before  the  house  gods,  bow  repeatedly  before  them,  and  retii*e.  The 
girl  stays  for  four  days  and  on  the  fifth  is  seiit  back  to  her  father's,  the 
woman  who  came  with  her  receiving  a  bodice.  About  four  months 
after  the  marriage  the  boy's  father  consults  a  Br&hman,  and,  on  a  lucky 
day,  sends  to  the  girl's  house  a  couple  of  women  and  a  man  bearing 
a  robe  and  bodice,  some  wheat,  and  a  cocoanut.  The  girl's  mother 
receives  the  present,  dresses  the  g^rl  in  the  robe  and  bodice,  fills  her 
lap  with  the  wheat  and  cocoanut,  and  sends  her  to  the  boy's  house  in 
charge  of  an  elderly  woman  with  cooked  rice,  vegetables,  and  cakes* 
When  these  gifts  reach  the.boy's  house  his  parents  distribute  the  cakes 
and  food  among  the  villagers,  and  the  girl's  companions  are  kept 
four  to  seven  days.  This  is  called  the  house-filling  or  gharbhame. 
After  this  the  girl  is  free  to  be  brought  at  any  time  from  her  parents' 
to  the  boy's  house.  Widows  are  generally  allowed  to  marry : 
but  some  &milies  think  widow-marriage  disreputable  and  do  not 
practise  it.  As  a  rule  only  widowers  marry  widows  and  the  children 
do  not  get  so  large  a  share  of  the  property  as  the  children  of  the 
first  marriage.  Under  the  Peshwa,  Kunbis  rarely  practised  sati  or 
widow-buming.* 

When  a  Kunbi  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  seated  in  a  room  by 
herself,  and  for  three  days  neighbours  and  relations  bring  her 
presents  of  cooked  food.  Un  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and  word 
IS  sent  to  her  parents  and  a  cocoanut  and  a  few  grains  of  wheat  are 
laid  in  her  lap.  Near  relations  are  asked  to  a  dinner,  and  when 
they  come  they  present  the  girl  with  a  cocoanut.  In  the  evening  th& 
girl  is  sent  to  sleep  in  a  separate  room  and  the  wife's  brother  or 
other  near  relation  leads  the  boy  to  the  room  and  shuts  him  in. 

When  a  Kunbi  is  on  the  point  of  death  his  son  or  his  wife  lays  the 
dying  man's  head  on  their  right  knee,  and  lets  a  few  drops  of  water 
fall  into  his  mouth.  Money  and  grain  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  a  cow 
or  from  Is,  to  lOs.  (Rs.  i  -5)  in  cash  is  given  to  the  family  Brahman, 
to  help  the  flight  of  the  soul  to  heaven.  When  the  dying  man  haa 
breathed  his  last  the  women  of  the  house  raise  a  loud  cry  and  dishevel 
their  hair.  A  small  piece  of  gold  is  put  into  the  dead  mouth,  and,  after 
an  hour  or  two,  friends  and  neighbours  come  and  mourn.    A  near 
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relation  ia  sent  to  buy  three  earthen  jars,  cloth,  betel  leaves,  red- 
powder,  and  bamboos,  and  at  the  burning  ground  the  village  Mhdr 
gathers  1000  to  1500  cowdung  cakes.     The  barber  shaves  the  chief 
mourner's  moustache  and  is  paid  6d.  (4  as.)   A  fire  is  lighted  outside 
of  the  house  aud  rice  is  cooked  in  one  earthen  pot  and  water  heated 
in  another.     The  body  is  carried  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the 
house  steps  with  the  feet  towards  the  roadside.     The  head  is  rubbed 
with  butter  and  washed  with  warm  water.     The  body  is  covered 
with  a  sheet  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  laid  on  the  bier,  and  shrouded  from 
head  to  foot  in  another  sheet     On  the  sheet  red  and  scented  powder 
are  sprinkled  and  the  chief  mourner  is  given   a  piece  of  cloth  or 
utri  to  tie  round  his  chest.     He  holds  the  jar  of  boiled  rice  in 
his  left  hand  and  a  jar  with  burning    live   coal  or  cowduiig  cakes 
in    his    right    hand    and    starts  walking  from  the  house.     Four 
near  relations  lift  the  bier  and  follow  him  calling,  Shrirdm  Jayr&m 
Jayjayrdm.     Alongside  of  the  body  near  the  head  the  wife,  mother, 
or  other  near  kinswoman  walks  by  the  body  fanning  it.     After  the 
bearers  a  band  of  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  the  men  generally  bare- 
headed and  barefooted  walk  joining  in  the  cry.^    On  the  way  near 
the  burning  gi*ound  the  bearers  change  places,  those  in  front  going 
behind  and  those  behind  coming  in  front.     On  reaching  the  river 
near  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  lowered,  and  the  chief  mourner 
dashes  the  jar  with  the  burning  cakes  or  live  coal  on  the  ground,  and 
beats  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  open  hand.     The  mourners 
gather  the  burning  cakes  in  a  heap  and  cover  them  with  some 
cowdung  cakes.     Then  each  takes  a  cowdung  cake  aud  lays  it  on 
the  corpse's  breast.     The  corpse's  waiststring  is  cut.     The  chief 
mourner  sets  fire  to  the  pile,  and  others  help  him  in  heaping  the 
cakes  round  the  body.     They  go  a  little  distance  and  sit  chatting 
and  laughing  till  the  body  is  half  burnt,  when  they  bathe  and  go 
home.     While   the    funeral   party   are  away   women   smear  with 
cowdung  the  whole  house  of  mourning,  they  spread  rice  flour  over 
the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last,  and  set  a  lighted  lamp 
on  it  and  cover  the  lamp  with  a  bamboo  basket.    On  their  return 
the  funeral  party  examine  the  spot  where  the  rice  flour  is  strewn 
to  see  if  there  are  any  marks  like  the  prints  of  an  animal's  foot. 
If  the  footprint  of  any  animal,  or  if  any  mark  which  bears  any 
resemblance   to   an  animal's  footprint  is  seen,  it  is  believed  that 
the  spirit  of   the  dead  has  passed  into  the  animal  to  which   the 
foot    belongs.      On  the  third  day  the  chief    mourner  and    other 
relations  go  to  the  burning  ground,  and  the  chief  mourner  sprinkles 
the  ashes  first  with  water  and  then  with  cow's  urine,  and  gathering^ 
the  bones  and  ashes  throws  them  into  the  river.    He  makes  an 
earthen    ling    on    the    spot   where  the  deceased  was  burnt,  sets 
round  it  five  hollow  castor  oil  or  erand  stems,  and  dose  by  fixes 
five  yellow-coloured  flags  and  earthen  pots.     In  the  pots  he  puts 
milk  and  water  and  through  hollow  pipes  lets  the  water  drop  on  the 
ground,  saying,  '  Let  us  give  the  dead  water  to  drink.'     When  all 
have  poured  out  water  they  burn  frankincense  and  offer  cooked 
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food  and  rice  floar  balla   to  the    dead.    They  then  bow  to  the 

offering  and  ask  crows  to  come  and  feed  on  it.     If  the  crows  come 

and  eat,  the  soul  is  believed  to  be  happy  and  to  have  entered  a  new 

birth.     If  the  crows  refnae^  their  refnsal  to  eat  caases  the  mourners 

the  greatest  fear.     The  mourners  call  on  the  dead  to  know  why 

he  is  unhappy  and  assure  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear^  and  that 

they  will  wie  care  of  his  family^  his  house^  and  his  goods.    Every 

means  is  tried  to  persuade  the  crows  to  eat  the  food.     If  nothing 

succeeds^  after  waiting  for  a  long  time^  one  of  them  makes  a  clay 

figure  of  a  crow  and  with  it  touches  the  offering,  and  the  party  go 

home.    The  crow's  refusal  to  eat  is  believed  to  show  that  the  soul 

of  the  dead  remains  at  large  and  becomes  a  ghost  or  demon.     For 

thirteen  days  after  death  the  family  is  unclean  and  in  mourning. 

The  chief  mourner  lays   aside  his  turban  and   shoes,  sleeps   on  the 

ground,  drinks  no  milk  and  eats  nothing  sweet,  lets  his  hair  grow, 

and  stays  at  home  giving  up  business  and  never  visiting  the  temple. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  whole  house  is  cowdunged  and  on  the  eleventh 

and  twelfth  the  friends  and  relations  meet  at  the  mourner's  house 

and  the  nearest  relations  present  the  son  and  his  mother  with  a 

turban,  waistcloth,  and  robe,  and  calling  a  Br^Uunan  offer  rice  balls 

and  ask  the  four  bier  bearers  to  dine.     In  the  month  of  Bhdd/rapad 

or  September  on  the  day  on  which  the  deceased  died,  a  feast  is  given 

to  relations,  friends,  and  castefellows. 

In  each  village  the  Kunbis  have  a  headman  to  whom  they  refer 
caste  disputes  which  he  settles  at  mass  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
Some  send  their  boys  to  school.    As  a  class  Kunbis  are  poor. 

MaliS)  or  Gardeners,  are  returned  as  numbering  52,557  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.     They  are  divided  into  Haldi-md,lis 
or   turmeric    gardeners,    Jire-md,Iis,    Kadu-m41is,  Lingdyat-milis, 
and    Phul-miUis    or   flower-gardeners.      Of  these  the   Kadu   and 
Phnl  mdlis  eat  together  but  none  of  the  divisions  intermarry.    The 
following  details  apply  to  the  Jire-mdlis.    Their  surnames  are  B&rke, 
Dhevarkar,    Dhole,  Dhumne,  6hod,  Ladkar,  Ldnde,  and   Raikar. 
People  with  the  same  surname  and  guardian  or  devak  do  not  inter- 
marry.    The    names  in    common  use    among   men  are  Limbdji, 
Bakhm&ji,  Satv^i,  Tuk&r&m,  and  Vithu ;  and  among  women,  Bhdgn, 
Chandrabhdga,  Ganga,  B4i,  and  Bakhma.     They  look  and  speak 
like  Mar&th^s  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  house,  food,  or  dress. 
They  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  and 
orderly.    They  are  husbandmen,  gardeners,  and  day-labourers,  and 
their  women  help  them  both  in  tiUing  and  in  selling  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.    A  family  of  five  spend  168.  to  £1  4«.  (Rs.  8-12) 
a  month  on  food,  and  £2  to  £8  (Rs.  20-30)  a  year  on  clothes.    A 
house  costs  £30  to  £80  (Rs.  800-800)  to  build,  and  48.to£l  (Rs.  2-10) 
a  month  to  hire.    Their  household  goods  and  ornaments  are  worth 
£6  to  £100  (Rs.  50-1000).    The  birth  of  a  child  costs  68.  to  10«. 
(Bs.  3-5),  a  hair-cutting  about  8«.  (Rs.  4),  the  marriage  of  a  boy 
£10  to  £30  (Rs.  100  -  300),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £1  (Rs.  10), 
and  a  death  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-50).  Like  Mar&tliis  they  keep  the  usual 
Brihmanio  fasts  and  feasts.     Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brd,hman3 
wbo  officiate  at  their  houses.    They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi> 
Jejori,  Pandharpnr,  and  Tnlj&por,  and  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
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Bootlisaying^  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  oracles.  Their 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mardth^s  or  Kunbis.  They  have 
a  headman  or  'pdtil  who  settles  their  social  disputes  in  consultation 
with  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
steady  class. 

Falia'dis,  or  HiUmen,  numbering  ten,  are  found  in  the  town 
of  Poena.     They  are  said  to  have  come  to  Poena  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their  origin  is  unknown.    The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Bdbdji,  Dhondi,  Ganpati,  Gcj&sm, 
K^shir^m,    Konddji,    Rama,    Vishnu,    and  Yithoba;   and   among 
women   Chandrabhigabai,   Grang^bdi,    Pdrvatibdi,   Sdvitrib^i,    and 
Sitdb^i.  Their   surnames  are  Dhandoshe,   G^Myat,  Kavdne,  M4de, 
M&lave,  P^Lradhi,  Ras^l,  lUsane,  Shelavante,  and  Y%he.     Persons 
having  the  same  surnames  cannot  intermarry.     Pd^badis  look  like 
Mardthds  and  as  a  rule  are  strong  and  well-built.    Their  skin  is  dark, 
and  the  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  and  the  face  except 
the  moustache  and  whiskers.     They  speak  a  corrupt  Mar^thi  both 
at  home   and  abroad  and  live  in  houses   one  or  two  storeys  high 
with  walls  of  brick  and  stone  and  tiled  roofs.     Their  houses  are 
generally  clean  and  cost  £20  to  £80  (Rs.  200  -  800)  to  build  and  4». 
to  8^.  (Rs.  2  -  4)  a  year  to  hire.     Their  belongings   include  boxes, 
chairs,  blankets,  carpets,  bedding,  cushions,  and  earth  and  metal 
vessels,    altogether     worth     £10  to   £50  (Rs.   100-500).      They 
own    cattle    and    pet    animals  and    spend    on     them  4«.  to    lOs. 
(Rs.  2  -  5)  a  month.   Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
pulse.     They  use  fish  and  the  flesh  of  the  goat,  sheep,  deer,  hare, 
pigeon,  and  domestic  fowL     They  drink  liquor  to  excess,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays.     They  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flower 
or  ganja.    Both  men  and   women  dress  like  Mar^thAs  and  have 
clothes    in     store    for    holiday    wear.      They    are    hardworking, 
hospitable,  and  fond  of  show.     They  have  a  good  name  for  honesty. 
They  are  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  messengers,  and  deal  in  chillies, 
onions,  assafcetida,  cumin-seed,  and  black  pepper.     A  family  of  five 
spends  £1  to  £1  IO9.  (Rs.  10  -  15)  a  month,  and  their  clothing  costs 
£2  to  £2  10a.  (Rs.  20-25)  a  year.    The  birth  of  a  child  costs  4«.  to 
10a.  (Rs.  2  -  5 ),  a  hair-cutting  4a.  to  8a.  (Rs.  2  -  4),  a  marriage  £2  to  £20 
(Rs.  20-200),  a  gir?s  coming  of  age  10a.  to  £1  (Ra  5-10),  and  a  death 
£1  to  £1  10a.  (Rs.  10-15).      They  worship  the  usual  Br&hmanic  and 
local  goddesses,  and  their  family  deities  are  Bhavd^ni  of  Tulj^pur  and 
Khandoba  of  Jejnri.     Their  family  priests  are  Deshasth  Br£hnians 
who  officiate  at  their  marriages  and  deaths.      They   believe  in 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  and  numbers.     For  her  first  confinement  a  girl  generally  goes 
to  her  parent's  house.  When  her  time  comes  a  midwife  is  called,  and 
after  delivery  the  child's  navel  cord  is  out,  put  in  an  earthen  jary 
and  buried  in  the  room.    The  mother  and  child  are  bathed.     During 
the  first  three  days  the  child  is  fed  on  honey  and  castor  oil  and  the 
mother  for  ten  days  on  rice  and  clarified  butter.  From  the  fourth  day 
the  mother  suckles  the  babe.    On  the  fifth  the' women  of  the  house 
place  some  moss,  a  piece  of  three-edged  prickly-pear  or  nivdung,  river 
eand,  and  a  silver  image  of  Satti  on  a  stone  roller  or  varavanta, 
and  lay  before  them  pomegranate  flowersj  turmeric  powder,  and 
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Termilion.  Wheat  flonr  lamps  are  lighted  and  one  is  placed  before 
them,  one  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  woman'«  cot^  and  one 
in  the  place  where  the  mother  and  babe  are  bathed.  Fish^  wheat 
cakes^  rice^  pnlse^  saace^  and  yegetables  are  offered  to  Satti  and  the 
members  of  the  house  are  feasted.  The  women  of  the  house  remain 
awake  the  whole  night  talking  and  singing.  The  ceremonial 
impnrity  lasts  ten  days.  On  the  elerenth  the  hoase  is  washed 
with  cowdnng,  the  mother  is  bathed^  and  her  clothes  are  washed* 
On  the  twelfth  she  worships  five  stones  laid  in  a  row  outside  of  the 
house-door^  and  from  one  to  five  married  women  are  asked  to  dine 
in  the  name  of  Satti.  In  the  evening  or  at  night  the  neighbour 
women  meet,  and  cradle  and  name  the  child.  The  nurse  receives 
2s,  6d.  (Rs.  li)  if  the  child  is  a  boy  and  28.  (Be.  1 )  if  it  is  a  girl.  Betel 
and  boiled  gram  are  served  and  the  naming  is  over* 

Between  the  second  and  twelfth  month  the  child's  hair  is  cut  for 
the  first  time.  A  lucky  day  is  chosen  and  the  child  is  seated  on  its 
maternal  uncle's  knee  and  its  head  is  shaved  by  the  village  barber ; 
the  house-people  with  a  band  of  friends  go  to  some  garden,  slaughter 
goats  in  the  name  of  Satti,  and  feast  caste-people  on  the  flesh  of 
the  victim.  The  barber  is  paid  l^d.^^l  arma)  for  his  trouble  and 
is  asked  to  dine.  The  child  is  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  the  gaests 
take  their  leave.  Girls  are  marriable  between  three  and  fifteen 
and  boys  between  four  and  twenty-five.  The  boy's  father  goes  to 
the  girVs  father  with  some  of  his  friends  and  proposes  the  matcK  If 
her  parents  agree,  on  a  lucky  day,  a  band  of  men  and  women 
go  with  music  from  the  bridegroom's  and  present  the  bride  with 
a  robe,  a  bodice,  some  wheat  rice  betelnuts  cocoanuts  and 
plantains,  and  five  lemons.  Her  brow  is  marked  with  vermilion 
and  she  is  dressed  in  the  new  suit,  her  lap  is  filled  by  married  women 
with  wheat  rice  and  fruit  brought  from  the  bridegroom^s,  and  she 
bows  before  aU  present.  Bolls  of  betel  leaves  are  handed  round  and 
the  priest  is  paid  1^(2.  (1  anna).  After  some  days  the  priest  choses 
a  luc^  day  to  hold  the  ceremony  and  preparations  are  made  by 
both  |)arents.  The  turmeric  paste  is  rubbed  on  the  bridegroom  and 
what  IS  left  is  taken  to  the  bride  by  a  band  of  married  women  with 
music.  The  bride  is  rubbed  with  the  turmeric  paste  and  again 
presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  the  women  return  home. 
Next  day  two  members  of  the  bridegroom's  family,  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  bathed.  The  man  takes  the  leaves  of  five  kinds  of 
trees  and  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  the  woman  carries  some  food  in 
hers.  With  music  and  a  band  of  male  and  female  friends  they 
visit  M&rnti's  temple,  lay  flowers  and  food  before  tJie  god,  and 
return  home.  To  the  first  pole  or  muhurt-medh  of  the  marriage 
l)ooth  a  bundle  of  hay,  some  turmeric,  and  some  jvAri  stalks  are 
tied  in  a  yellow  cloth.  To  the  pole  are  also  fastened  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  the  axe  tree  leaves  and  food  which  have  been  brought 
back  from  Mdruti's  temple.  All  these  are  together  known  as  the 
marriage  cZevoitf  or  guardians.  In  their  honour  goats  are  killed  and 
five  married  women  are  asked  to  dine«  In  the  same  way  marriage 
^ods  are  set  up  at  the  bride's  and  five  married  women  are 
TOasted.  •  Next  day  friends  and  relations  are  asked«to  be  present 
at  the  bride's  «^  the  time  of  making  the  altar  or  iahule^    The 
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washerwoman    sprinkles  some    drops  of  o3  on  the  bridegroom 
and  he  is  bathed;   this  is  called  the  anointing  or  telvan.    He 
is  then  dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  his  brow  is  decked  with  the 
marriage  tinsel   coronet  or  bdshing.     He  is  mounted  on  a  horse 
and  taken  in  procession  with  dmms  and  pipes  and  a  company  of 
friends    and     relations    and    seated    in   the    temple    of    Marati. 
His  brother  goes  to  the  bride's  whose  father  gives  him  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  be  handed  to  the  bridegroom^  who  is  dressed  in  the 
clothes    and  brought     on    horseback    to  the     bride's.     At    the 
entrance  to  the  booth  the  bride's  mother  meets  him  and  wayes 
round  him  a  cake  of  riceflour  and  a  cocoannt  which  is  cracked  on 
the  spot.     He  walks  into  the  booth  and  is  made  to  stand  on  a 
bamboo  basket  or  duradi  filled  with  wheat ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
a  curtain  the  bride  stands  on  a  second  bamboo  basket  filled  with  wheat. 
The  priest  repeats  texts^  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside^  and  the  priest 
and  the  guests  throw  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom  handfuls  of 
yellow  rice  called  mangaldkshatds  or  lucky  rice.     Cotton  thread  is 
wound  seven  times  round  the  bridegroom  and  five  times  round  the 
bride,  and  they  are  seated  on  the  altar  or  bahule.     The  priest  lights  a 
sacred  fire  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  clarified  butter  and 
fried  rice  into  the  fire.     The  cotton  threads  that  were  wound  round 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  twisted  and  each  passed  round  a 
piece  of  turmeric  root.    The  thread  that  was  round  the  bridegroom 
is  tied  to  his  left  wrist  and  the  thread  that  was  round  the  bride  is 
tied  to  her  left  wrist.     Then  the  bride's  father  gives  a  copper  pot 
and  cup  to  the  bridegroom  and  the  girl-giving  or  kanydddn  is  over. 
Next  a  ceremony  called  sesh  is  performed,  the  brows  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  marked  with   circles  of  vermilion  in  which  grains  of 
rice  are  stuck  and  copper  coins  are  waved  round  them  both.     The 
bride's  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  wheat,  and  fruit,  and  friends  and  relations 
are  feasted  at  the  bride's.     Ne^  day  her  parents  dress  the  bride  in  a 
new  robe  and  bodice  and  hand  her  to  the  bridegroom's  parents  asking 
them  to  care  for  her  as  if  she  was  their  own  child.     Then  the  couple 
are  led  in  procession  to  the  bridegroom's,  where  the  sister  of   the 
bridegroom  waves  rice  and  curds  and  a  light  round  them,  and  the 
maternal  uncle  of  the  bridegroom  takes  him  and  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  bride  takes  her,  and  each  setting  his  charge  on  his  hip 
dances  in  a  circle  to  the  sound  of  music.     The  couple  then  bow 
before  the  family  gods  and  each  unties  the  other's  marriage  wrist- 
threads  or  kankans.     Next  day  molasses  is  laid  before  the  devcJs  or 
marriage  gods,    and  again  taken  away.     Early  marriage,  widow 
marriage,  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised;  polyandry  is 
unknown.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  sits  apart  for  three  days. 
On  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  wheat  or 
rice,  plantains,  and  a  cocoanut,  and  from  that  night  she  enjoys  the 
company  of  her  husband.     When  a  P4h4di  breathes  his  last  he  is 
bathed  in  water  heated  in  a  new  earthen  pot.     The  caste-people  are 
asked  to  attend  the  f  uneraL    The  dead  is  dressed  in  a  new  loincloth 
and  a  turban  and  is  laid  on  the  bier  covered  with  a  white  sheet. 
The  chief  mourner,  holding  in  his  hand  a  firepot  hanging  £rom  a 
string,  takes  the  lead  followed  by  the  bearers.   A  little  distance  from 
the  burning  ground  the  bearers  lay  down  the  bier  and  change  places. 
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Some  rioe^  a  roll  of  betel  leavas^  a  betelnut,  and  a  copper  coin  are 
left  on  the  ground,  and  redpowder  or  guldl  is  tlirown  about.  On 
reaching  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  laid  down  and  the  pile  made 
ready.  The  chief  mourner  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  and  has  his 
bead,  except  the  top-knot,  and  his  face  shaved,  paying  the  barber 
6d  to  la.  (4-8  as.).  The  body  is  laid  on  the  pile  and  the  pile  is 
lighted.  Meanwhile  the  chief  mourner  dips  the  dead  man's  turban 
in  water,  and  squeezes  it  till  some  drops  fall  into  the  dead  mouth. 
When  the  body  is  nearly  consumed  the  chief  mourner  sets  an  earthen 
pot  on  his  shoulder  and  stands  at  the  feet  of  the  dead,  a  second 
man  tells  him  to  move  round  the  pile,  and  with  a  stone  pierces 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Three  turns  are  made  and  three 
holes  are  pierced.  The  chief  mourner  then  throws  the  jar  over  his 
shoidder,  and,  as  it  dashes  to  pieces  on  the  ground,  he  beats  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  right  hand  and  calls  aloud.  All  the  men  bathe 
in  the  river  and  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  look  at  the  lamp 
which  is  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  and 
go  home.  On  the  third  day  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  gathered 
and  the  place  is  washed  with  water,  millet  cakes  are  laid  close  by, 
and  the  mourner  returns  home.  The  ceremonial  impurity  lasts  for 
ten  days.  On  the  tenth  ten  balls  of  flour  are  worshipped  and  one  of 
.them  is  offered  to  the  crows  and  the  rest  are  thrown  into  the  riven 
As  soon  as  a  crow  picks  the  fir^t  ball  the  mourners  leave,  bathe  in 
he  river,  and  go  home.  On  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  at  the  house 
of  mourning  friends  and  relations  are  feasted  on  wheat  cakes  or 
meat  and  present  the  chief  mourner  with  a  turban.  A  memorial  or 
shrdddh  feast  is  held  on  the  death  day  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
also  on  the  corresponding  day  during  the  Mahdlayapaksha  or  All 
Souls'  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  Bhddrapad  that  is  September- 
October.  The  Pah&dis  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  punish  breaches  of  caste  rules 
by  fines  varying  from  2|d.  to  10*.  (1^  a«.  -Es.5) ;  the  amount  is  spent 
on  drink  or  on  a  caste  feast.  They  send  their  boys  to  school.  Their 
fondness  for  drink  keeps  them  poor. 

Craftsmon  included  thirty -one  classes  with  a  strength  of  81,474 
or  9*62  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are : 
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CLAflS. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Class. 

Males. 

Females 

TotaL 

BadhAls 

•*a 

406S 

4678 

06M 

Lohirs 

1888 

1264 

2587 

Bdd&n 

•  •  * 

968 

888 

706 

LonAriS 

417 

408 

885 

Bbftdbhnqlli 

1... 

145 

72 

217 

NirtUis 

76 

87 

102 

Vbk^nkn 

•  •• 

163 

144 

807 

OULris 

64 

65 

100 

Buradt 

■  •• 

448 

416 

868 

Ffttharvats     ... 

161 

168 

800 

Chimbhin 

••• 

8766 

8484 

17,260 

R4ul8 

188 

189 

877 

OMiodis 

••» 

178 

1Z4 

847 

Bills 

1979 

1880 

8802 

Qhiitdis 

••• 

287 

247 

444 

Sangars 

412 

897 

809 

HAlTiis 

••• 

41 

20 

67 

Shlmpls 

4460 

4429 

8879 

Jingftn 

O* 

861 

'  9M 

660 

Son4n 

4082 

4009 

9841 

s## 

S8 

87 

06 

Baltinkaxs     ... 

89 

60 

89 

lUMn 

•  •* 

1869 

1886 

2765 

Timbats 

682 

624 

1100 

Kitftris 

••• 

18 

18 

86 

Tells 

4900 

4850 

8710 

KlMtrit 

•  •• 

244 

216 

400 

Zteekaris 

8 

12 

80 

Koahtte 

•  *• 

•  •• 

1404 
8885 

1800 
8004 

2718 
7789 

Knmbhin 

LiiUi«ris 

••■ 

48 

87 

79 

!rotil    ... 

41,288 

40,191 

81,474 
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Badhals,  or  Carpenters>  are  retamed  as  nmnbering  9656  and 
as  found  chiefly  in  Poena.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They  say 
that  they  came  into  the  district  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
from  Jalna  in  the  Nizdm^s  country  and  from  Barh4npur  in  west 
Berdr.  They  have  no  surnames,  and  are  of  five  stocks  or  gotrasy 
Jhadubanda,  Mirchyavdle,  Purbhaya,  Bajuvale^  and  Satn^v^le. 
Persons  of  the  same  stock  cannot  intermarry.  The  names  in  common 
use  among  men  are  Bachuji,  Chayatan^  Maniram^  N^rayan^  Nh^a^ 
Bd^mkisan,  Sundar,  and  Tar^chand  ;  and  among  women  Bayo, 
Jamna,  Jasiy^bai,  Maina,  and  Nandu.  They  are  Pardeshis  from 
Upper  India  and  look  like  Pardeshis  and  speak  Hindustani  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  a  slang  language  in  which  five 
rupees  is  hdtujenu  and  a  i  anna  is  dhilor.  They  live  in  middle  class 
houses.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat  or  millet  pulse,  and  vegetables, 
and  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  when  they  can  afford  it.  They  are 
excessively  fond  both  of  country  and  foreign  liquor,  and  smoke 
both  hemp  and  tobacco,  but  do  not  take  opium.  Their  holiday 
dishes  are  cakes,  sugared  milk,  and  mutton.  The  men  wear  the 
three-cornered  Mardtha  turban,  a  waistcloth,  shouldercloth,  and  ooat^ 
and  grow  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  all  shaving  the  chin« 
Their  women  wear  a  petticoat  or  lungha  and  an  open-backed  bodice, 
and  roll  a  robe  or  litgde  round  the  waist  and  draw  the  upper  end 
over  the  right  shoulder  and  head,  tucking  the  one  end  in  front. 
Instead  of  tying  the  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  they  plait 
it,  and  let  it  hang  in  a  tail  down  the  back.  They  do  not  use  &l8e  hair 
or  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.  They  keep  clothes  in  store  worth 
£2  lOs.  to  £3  (Rs. 25-30).  The  men  wear  the  gold  earrings  called 
dntias  with  chains  worth  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.5-20) ;  and  the  women  the 
earring  called  utarna  of  gold  or  silver  worth  8a  to  £1  (Rs.  4-10),  the 
silver^armlet  called  toda  worth  £1  to  £1  10^.  (Rs.  10-15),  and  the  gold 
brow-spangle  called  tika  worth  £14^.  to  £2  (Rs.  12-20).  They  do 
not  wear  noserings  because  they  say  a  woman  of  their  caste  wore  a 
nosering  when  she  was  burnt  with  her  husband.  They  are  hardwork- 
ing but  given  to  drink.  They  are  carpenters,  and  make  boxes,  and 
repair  tables,  cupboards,  and  stools,  and  also  work  as  labourers^ 
earning  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  (8-12  as.)  a  day.  Boys  of  fifteen  and  over  help 
their  fathers  in  their  calling  and  occasionally  earn  2d.  to  9(2.  (2-6  as.) 
a  day.  Their  tools  are,  randha  a  plane  worth  1^.  6d.  (12  a*.),  vdkaa 
an  adze  worth  2s.  to  4s,  (Rs.  1  -2),  dardj  a  large  plane  worth  6d.  to  !«• 
(4-8  as.),  gunya  a  square  worth  6^.  to  2^.  6d.  (Rs.  i-lj),  khatdvni  a 
measurer  worth  Sd.to  6d.  (2-4  as,);  pilpil  a  grooving  plane  worth  9cL 
to  1«.  6d.  (6-12  as.),patdsi  alarge  chisel  worth  ls,3d.  to  l«.6(i.(10-12 
as.),  chaurshi  a  gimlet  worth  3d.  to  Is.  (2-8  as.),  sdmta  an  auger 
worth  4irf.  to  7 id.  (3-5  as.),  sdndas  or  pincers  worth  4s^d.  to  9^. 
(8-6  as,),  hdtodi  or  hammer  worth  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.),  and  a  pair  of 
karvats  or  saws  worth  Is.  to  8^.  (Rs.J-lJ).  A  house  costs  £10  to 
£25  (Rs.100-250)  to  build  and  U.  to  4s.  (Rs.i.2)  a  month  to  rent, 
and  their  vessels  and  other  furniture  are  worth  £1  to  £2  (Rs.10-20). 
A  family  of  five  spends  £1  4s.  to  £2  (Rs.12-20)  a  month  on  food, 
and  £1  10/?.  to  £2 10s.  (Rs.15-25)  a  year  on  clothes.  A  birth  costs 
about  £2  (Rs.  20),  the  marriage  of  a  boy  £10  to  £15  (Bs.lOO  - 150), 
and  of  a  girl  £5  to  £6  (Rs.50-60),  A  girFs  coming  of  age  costs 
about  68.  (Rs.  3)  and  a  death  about  £6  (Rs.  60).    Their  chief  god  is 
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MahideVj  but  they  worship  the  nsnal  Handa  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  keep  images  in  their  houses.  Their  priests  are  Pardeshi  Br&hmans 
and  they  make  pilgrimages  to  Tidj&pur  in  the  Nizam's  country  and 
to  Saptashringi  in  N^k.  Their  fast  days  are  the  ekddashis  or 
Inua^  elevenths  of  every  month  and  the  Mondays  of  Shrdvan  or 
Jnly-Augustj  JRaTn-navami  in  March- April,  and  OoJcul-asktami  in 
July -August.  Their  feast  days  areSankrdnt  in  December- January, 
iS&im^a  in  February-March,  Dasara  in  September-October,  and  Divdli 
in  October -November.  During  the  first  five  days  after  childbirth, 
a  castor  oil  lamp  is  kept  burning  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  the  child 
is  laid  in  a  winnowing  fan,  and,  in  presence  of  a  few  caste-people,  is 
named  by  .the  priest  who  is  paia  2«.  to  28.  6(2.  (Rs.l-li).  Near 
relations  or  friends  wave  a  copper  coin  over  the  child^s  head  and 
ffive  it  to  the  priest,  who  in  this  way  sometimes  makes  3d.  to  1^. 
(2-8  08.).  The  guests  are  treated  to  balls  of  wheat  flour  and  sugar, 
and  large  cj^uantities  of  liquor  are  drunk.  On  the  sixth  day  they 
worship  SIX  small  brass  plates  or  tdks  with  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Satv&i.  They  hang  one  round  the  neck  of  the  child, 
a  second  round  the  mother's  neck,  and  the  other  four  round  the 
necks  of  four  married  women.  Women  are  feasted  on  the  sixth 
and  again  on  the  seventh.  On  the  twelfth  they  ^o  some  distance 
from  the  house  to  a  garden  or  grave  and  worship  seven  pebbles 
offering  them  flowers  and  feasting  on  sugared  milk  or  cakes.  They 
clip  a  child's  hair,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  when  it  is  three 
months  old,  and  offer  a  goat  in  the  name  of  Ransatv^i  or  the  Forest- 
Sixth,  and  spend  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  on  the  feast.  They  marry  their 
boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty  and  their  girls  between  seven  and 
boys  twelve.  A  day  before  the  marriage  the  boy  and  girl  arerubbed 
with  turmeric  at  their  own  houses  and  marriage  booths  are  built. 
Their  devak  or  marriage  guardian  is  the  goddess  Ohatarshingi  or 
Nagar-koti,  whose  image  they  keep  in  their  houses,  and  whom 
they  worship,  offering  goats  and  feasting  near  relations.  On  the 
marriage  day,  pieces  of  turmeric  root  are  tied  with  a  yellow  thread 
to  the  right  and  left  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and,  at  the  girl's 
house,  in  addition,  a  mango-leaf  garland  is  hung  on  the  door  of 
the  marriage  hall.  The  boy  is  either  seated  on  horseback  or 
carried  on  foot  to  tbe  girl's  house  accompanied  by  male  and  female 
relations  and  friends.  Before  dismounting  the  boy  touches  the 
niango  wreath  either  with  a  sword  or  a  rod  and  is  given  a 
turban  and  scarf.  The  boy  then  dismounts,  walks  into  the  mar- 
riage hall,  and  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  The  girl  is  brought 
and  seated  on  another  stool  close  to  the  boy  and  in  the  same  line 
with  him.  The  sacrificial  fire  or  horn  is  Ut  and  fed  with  parched 
grain  and  butter.  The  boy  and  the  girl  stand  on  the  stools  and  a 
cloth  is  held  between  the  fire  and  the  couple  and  yellow  rice  graina 
are  thrown  over  their  heads  while  the  priest  repeats  verses.  At 
the  end  of  the  verses  the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side  and  the  boy 
and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  go  round 
the  fire  seven  times.  When  the  sixth  turn  is  completed  thor 
priest  asks  the  parents  and  relations  of  the  boy  and  girl  if  h& 
can  allow  them  to  take  the  seventh  turn,  and  the  friends  say.  You 
may  allow  them ;  and  the  couple  take  the  turn  and  ait  on  the  stooUi 
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as  before.  The  hems  of  their  clothes  are  tied  together  and  they 
bow  before  the  household  gods.  The  boy  begs  the  girl's  mother  to 
untie  the  knot  and  after  she  has  loosened  it  he  presents  her  with 
Is,  3d.  (10  as,),  A  feast  is  then  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride.  After 
the  feast  is  over  the  boy  and  girl,  with  music  and  followed  by 
relations  and  friends,  ride  in  procession  to  the  boy's  house.  When 
they  enter  the  house  a  queensmetal  plate  is  set  before  them 
filled  with  water  and  in  it  10s,  (R&  5)  and  a  ring  are  dropped  five 
times,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  try  to  pick  them  out,  and 
whoever  picks  them  out  owns  them.  This  contest  is  called  juva  or 
gambling.  The  day  ends  with  a  feast.  When  a  girl  comes  of 
age  she  sits  by  herself  for  four  days  and  on  the  fifth  is  presented 
with  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  cocoannt, 
plantains,  and  a  bodicecloth.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast 
both  to  the  girFs  and  the  boy's  relations.  They  bum  their  dead, 
and  mourn  four  days,  when  they  shave  the  chief  moumer^s  head 
and  moustache.  The  mourner's  father-in-law  or  other  near  relation 
or  his  castemen  present  him  with  a  new  turban.  A  dinner  of 
mutton  and  liquor  is  served  and  the  castemen  are  presented  with 
4t8,  (Rs.  2)  to  be  spent  on  liquor.  On  the  fifth  day  they  hold  a 
remembrance  or  shrdddh  ceremony  near  the  burning  ground  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees.  Twenty-one  rice  balls  are  offered,  and  the 
chief  mourner  taking  the  balls  and  the  deceased's  bones,  jumps 
twenty-one  times  into  water  and  throws  them  into  the  river.  A 
feast  is  held  and  the  mourners  return  home.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
four  corpse-bearers  and  if  the  mourner  can  afFord  it  relations  and 
friends  are  feasted.  Badhdis  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and 
settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their 
boys  to  Mardthi  schools  for  a  short  time.  Their  drunken  habits  are 
bringing  them  to  poverty. 

Belda'rs,  or  Quarrymen,  are  returned  as  numbering  706  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  say  they  take  their  name  from  the 
sacred  hel  tree,  -^gle  marmelos,  but  the  probable  origin  of  the  name 
is  the  Persian  bel  a  pickaxe.  They  are  divided  into  Pardeshi  Beld^rs 
and  Mardthi  Beldars  who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  In 
appearance,  speech,  dress,  and  customs,  MarathiBeldSrs  do  not  differ 
from  Marathi  Kunbis.  The  names  in  common  use  among  the  Pardeshi 
Beldd.rs  are  for  men,  Bhavdnsing,  Chimansing,  Jairdmsing,  and 
Kisansing;  and  for  women,  Ganga,  Jasoda,  Mohan,  Pdru,  Munya^ 
Rama,  and  Uma.  Their  surnames  are  Bolde,  Gondhli,  Kudali, 
Navdle,  and  Pdnde ;  people  bearing  the  same  surname  eat  together 
but  cannot  intermarry.  They  are  tall,  dark,  dirty,  sturdy,  stron^^ 
hot-tempered,  and  hardworking.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They  speak  incorrect  Hindustani,  and 
live  in  dirty  untidy  thatched  huts  or  poor  houses.  Their  house  goods 
include  earthen  vessels,  blankets,  and  quilts  or  vdkals  together  worth 
about  £2  (Rs.  20).  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  the  goat  and  sheep 
and  drink  liquor,  and  their  staple  food  is  millet  bread,  spilt  pulse^ 
and  vegetables.  Their  feast  dishes  are  puranpolis  or  sweet  cakes 
and  shira-pui'is  that  is  cakes  of  wheat-floar  butter  and  molasses.  The 
cost  of  a  feast  is  about  4^c{.  (3  as.)  a  guest.  A  family  of  five  spends 
£1 10^.  to  £2  (Bs.  15-20)  a  month  on  food  and  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a 
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year  on  clothes.  The  men  wear  a  pair  of  short  light  drawers  or  chaddis 
reaching  to  the  kneoj  a  jacket^  a  shoaldercloth,  and  a  turban  folded  in 
Mar&tha  fashion.  The  women  wear  a  petticoat  or  lungha,  and  an  open- 
backed  bodice,  and  draw  a  piece  of  cloth  oyer  the  head.  The  men 
mark  their  brows  with  sandal  and  the  women  with  redpowder  ;  the 
women  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  heads  with  flowers. 
They  do  not  wear  hair  or  nose  ornaments  but  the  earrings  called 
hdlyay  the  necklaces  called  hdslis  B,udpot8,  the  silver  wristlets  called 
dandolias,  and  the  silver  toe-rings  called  ehuikya8,^e  whole  averaging 
JB3  to  £5  (Rs.30-50)  in  value.  They  are  properly  quarrymen  but 
0ome  contract  to  square  stones  for  builders;  others  are  bricklayers  and 
make  clay  walls ;  others  labour  or  let  donkies  on  hire  at  28,  (Be.  1)  a 
day  for  eight  to  twelve  donkies.  To  build  a  house  costs  about  £30 
(Bs.800)  and  to  rent  a  house  about  4s.  (Bs.2)  a  month.  A  birth 
costs  lOs.  (Rs.S),  a  boy's  marriage  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  60-80),  a  girl's 
marriage  £4  to  £6  (Rs.  40  -  60),  and  a  death  £2  (Rs.  20) ,  They  have 
house  images  of  Mahadev,  Krishna,  Ganpati,  and  R^m.  Their 
priests  are  ordinary  Deshasth  Brdhmans,  and  they  keep  the  usual 
Br&hmanic  &8ts  and  feasts  such  as  Mahdshivrdtra  in  February, 
Hoil  in  March,  Oudipdcha  in  April,  Ashddhi  Ekddashi  in  July, 
Ndg'panch7ni,Iidkhdi-paurnima,OoJcuUashtami,  and  all  the  Mondays 
of  Shrdvcm  in  August,  Oaneshh-chaturthi  and  Anant-chaturdashi  in 
September,  Vasara  in  October,  and  Divdli  and  Kdrtiki  Ekddashi  in 
November.  When  a  child  is  bom  the  midwife,  who  is  generally  a 
Mardtha,  sprinkles  cold  water  over  it,  cuts  its  navel  cord,  and 
buries  the  eord  either  in  the  lying-in  room  or  outside  of  the  house. 
The  child  and  the  mother  are  washed  in  hot  water  and  laid  on  a 
blanket  on  the  ground.  On  the  fifth  evening  the  mother  worships 
the  goddess  Satv4i  and  offers  her  millet  and  wheat  bread,  and  an 
elder  kills  a  goat  in  front  of  the  woman.  A  dinner  is  given  in 
the  evening  to  near  relations  and  friends  and  a  little  mutton  and  a 
piece  of  bread  are  sent  to  the  houses  of  neighbours,  relations,  and 
friends,  who,  in  return,  give  }d.  (^  anna).  This  ends  the  ceremony. 
After  childbirth  a  woman  remains  unclean  for  a  month  and  a  quarter. 
The  Beldilrs  name  the  child  if  it  is  a  girl  on  the  ninth  and  if  it  is 
a  boy  on  the  twelfth  day  after  birth.  The  details  are  the  same  as 
those  observed  by  Mardthds.  When  a  child,  whether  it  is  a  boy 
or  a  girl,  is  between  three  months  and  three  years  old  they 
cut  'its  hair  for  the  first  time,  and,  laying  the  hair  on  a 
millet  cake,  offer  it  to  the  goddess  Satv^i  along  with  cooked 
rice,  vegetables,  and  bread.  A  goat  is  killed  and  its  head 
is  placed  before  the  goddess.  The  barber  is  given  uncooked 
food  and  T^d.  (5  as.)  in  cash  and  the  relations  after  feasting  on 
cakes  and  mutton  return  to  their  homes.  They  marry  their  boys 
between  nine  and  twenty-five  and  their  girls  before  they  come  of 
age.  The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  house.  When 
the  marriage  is  settled,  the  boy's  mother,  with  male  and  female 
relations  and  friends,  goes  to  the  girl's,  marks  her  brow  with  red* 
powder,  and  presents  her  with  10s.  (Rs.  5).  Another  10s,  (Rs.  5) 
are  g^ven  to  the  caste,  who  buy  sweetmeats,  and  distribute 
them  among  the  caste-people.  They  rub  the  boy  and  the 
girl  with    tnrmerio  at,  their  .homes  three  to  five  days    before 
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the  marriage.  They  also  tie  a  (tDrmeric  root  and  a  betelniit 
in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  fasten  it  to  the  boy'a  and  girl's  wrists 
a  couple  of  days  before  the  marriage.  A  bamboo  post  is  fixed  in 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  house  and  covered  with  mango  leaves 
and  a. square  mound  of  earth  is  raised  round  it.  On  the  mound  is 
set  an  earthen  jar  whitewashed  and  marked  with  red  green  and 
yellow  lines.  A  betelnut  and  a  piece  of  turmeric  root  are  put  in 
the  jar  which  is  called  the  devak  or  guardian,  and  is  worshipped 
by  the  boy  and  has  a  goat  killed  in  front  of  it.  The  fiesh  of  the 
goat  is  eaten  by  the  guests.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed  at  the 
girl's  house.  On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  is  dressed  in  new  clothes, 
a  waistcloth,  coat,  turban,  and  shouldercloth,  and  with  music, 
kinspeople,  and  friends  is  taken  on  horseback  to  the  girl's.  On  the  way 
the  guests  eveiy  now  and  then  throw  grains  of  red  rice  over  the  boy's 
head.  When  they  reach  the  village  temple  of  Maruti  they  break  a 
cocoanut,  and  lay  it  before  the  god  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and 
leaves.  When  the  procession  reaches  the  girl's  house  the  girl's  sister 
approaches  the  boy  with  two  metal  water-pots ;  she  is  given  3d.  to 
Qd,  (2-4  as),  and  waves  the  water-pots  round  his  head  and  throws 
the  water  away.  When  the  boy  walks  into  the  marriage  booth  his 
father  hands  the  Brahman  priest  the  lucky  wedding  necklace  or 
mangaUutra  and  he  fastens  it  round  the  girl's  neck.  The  boy  is  seated 
on  a  new  sheet  and  on  his  right  is  the  girl  who  is  dressed  in  a  white 
robe  and  bodice,  the  ends  of  both  of  which  are  dyed  yellow.  The  girl  is 
covered  with  cloth  and  her  parents  who  have  fasted  since  the  morning 
wash  the  boy's  and  girl's  feet  with  cold  water  and  drink  the  water. 
The  priest  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire  or  horn  in  front  of  the  guardian  jar 
or  devak  and  ties  together  the  hems  of  the  boy's  €Uid  girls  garments. 
While  the  Brdhman  repeats  texts  the  girl  followed  by  the  boy  walks 
thrice  round  the  guardian  jar  and  the  sacrificial  fire  ;  and  then  the 
boy  followed  by  the  girl  walks  four  times  round  them.  As  soon  as 
the  seventh  turn  is  completed  the  priest  ceases  to  repeat  texts  and 
the  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.  They  are  taken  before  the 
house  gods,  and,  after  bowing  to  them,  the  girl's  mother  unties  their 
robes,  a  dinner  is  given,  and  the  guests  retire.  Next  evening  the  boy's 
party  is  feasted,  and  the  boy  and  his  parents  are  presented  with 
turbans  and  a  robe  and  bodice.  Then  the  boy's  parents,  presenting 
the  girl  with  new  clothes  and  dressing  her  in  them,  take  her  in 
procession  along  with  the  boy  to  their  house.  Before  entering  the 
house  the  boy  has  to  promise  his  sister  to  give  his  daughterinmarriage 
to  her  son.  After  bowing  before  the  house  gods,  the  boy  unties  the 
girl's  turmeric  bracelet  and  the  girl  unties  the  boy's,  and  a  feast  to 
the  girl's  party  ends  the  marriage.  When  a  Pardeshi  Beld^r  dies 
the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  covered  in  a  sheet  from  head  to 
foot,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the. burial  ground,  the  chief 
mourner  walking  in  front  with  a  jar  containing  burning  cowdung 
cakes.  When  they  reach  the  burial  ground  the  fire  is  thrown  on  one 
side,  the  body  is  laid  on  its  back  in  the  grave,  and  the  grave  is  filled. 
The  mourners  bathe  and  go  to  the  deceased's  house,  and  after 
peeping  at  the  lamp  which  is  kept  burning  on  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  breathed  his  last  and  eating  a  leaf  of  the  nimh  tree,  they 
return  to  their  homes.    The  family  of  mourners  hold  themselves 
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impure  for  ten  days;  thej  offer  no  rice  balls  to  the  cro ws,  do  not  shave 
iheir  moastaches,  and  perform  no  mind-feast  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  mntton  feast  on  the  twelfth  day  and  the  present  of  a  tarban  to 
the  chief  monmer  by  a  near  relation  ends  the  death  ceremony. 
Pardeshi  Beld&rs  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  their  social 
disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  ca.stemen.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  callings.  They  say  that 
their  calling  is  not  so  good  as  it  was^  because  limestone  and  sand 
are  carried  in  carts  instead  of  on  doiikey-back. 

Bhadbllllllja's,  or  Qrain-parchers^  are  returned  as  numbering 
217  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district,  except  in  Junnar, 
Khed,  Sirur,  and  Purandhar.  They  are  divided  into  Pardeshis 
and  Mardth^.  The  Maritha  Bhadbhunj^  do  not  differ  fxx>m 
Mar^tha  husbandmen  in  appearance^  customs,  or  way  of  living. 
The  Pardeshi  Bhadbhunj^  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  district 
about  fifty  years  ago  from  Cawnpur,  Lucknow,  Mathura^  and  Bareily 
in  Upper  India.  The  surname  of  all  of  them  is  Kanojya  and  the 
family-stock  Kdshyap.  They  eat  together  and  intermarry.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Binda^  Bejndth,  Lakshman, 
L&la^  Motirdm^  and  Par&g ;  and  among  women  Bat^a,  Bhaga,  J&nki, 
Lakshmi,  Punya^  and  Bddha.  They  are  tall  dark  and  strong.  The  men 
wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers.  Their  home  speech 
is  HindustdnL  They  do  not  own  houses  but  pay  monthly  rents  of 
4«.  to  Sa.  (Bs.  2-4).  lliey  use  the  front  part  of  their  houses  as  shops 
and  keep  cows  and  sheep  and  servants  whom  they  pay  4a.  to  Ss, 
(Rs.  2-4)  a  month  with  food.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat  and  millet, 
bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables  except  onions.  They  also  eat  fish 
and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hare,  and  deer,  but  not  poultry. 
They  drink  country  and  foreign  liquor  and  offer  goats  to  the  small- 
pox goddess  when  they  recover  from  an  attack  of  small-pox.  Their 
holiday  dishes  are  sweet  milk,  pulse  cakes  or  vades,  wheat  cakes 
or  purU^  and  rice.  The  men  wear  a  short  waistcloth  or  pancha,  a 
shouldercloth  or  pichhodi,  and  a  Mar^tha  turban  or  headscarf. 
The  women  wear  a  4)etticoat  over  which  they  fold  a  robe  or  waist- 
cloth,  and  pass  one  end  over  the  head  and  bodice.  The  ornaments 
worn  by  men  are  gold  earings  or  Jcudkis  worth  £1  10a.  to  £3 
(Rs.  15-30),  silver  waistbands  or  kargotcuf  worth  £1  10a.  to  £3 
(Rs.  15-30),  and  a  gold  coin  or  mohar  necklace  worth  £2  to  £2  10a. 
(Rs.  20-25).  The  women  wear  in  the  ears  gold  or  silver  bdlia  worth 
2a.  to  £l  16a.  (Rs.1-18)  and  Bilvev  phuls  worth  4a.  to  8a.  (Rs.  2-4), 
a  nosering  or  nath  of  gold  and  pearls  worth  16a.  to  £2  (Rs.  8-20),  and 
goldnecklaces  csAleipdnpotssni  vajratiks^tliepdm^pot  worth  £1  16a.  to 
£3  10a.  (Rs.  18-85)  and  the  vajratik  worth  £l  to  £2  (Rs.10-20),  and 
a  silver  necklace  or  sari  worth  8a.  to  £1  12a.  (Rs.  4-16) ;  of  bracelets 
they  wear  silver  tadiyas  worth  16a.  to  £1  10a.  (Rs.  8-15),  gota  worth 
12a.  to  16a.  (Rs.  6-8),  pahuchia  worth  16a.  to  £1  4a.  (Rs.8-12), 
ehhands  worth  10a.  to  16a.  (Rs.  5-8),  and  mukare  kangana  worth 
16a«  to  £1  (Rs.  8  - 10) ;  on  the  feet  they  wear  kadea  and  todea 
worth  £2  to  £2  10a.  (Rs.20-  25)  and  bichhvaa  worth  16a.  to  £1  4a. 
(Rs.  8-12).  They  are  proverbially  dirty  but  hardworking.  They 
are  parchers  and  sellers  of  parched  grain  and  pulse.  They  buy 
tJxe  grain  and  pulse  from  Mar&tha  or  Yini  grain-dealers  and  after 
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parching  ifc  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.  Their 
women  and  their  children  from  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  help  them 
in  their  callings  sitting  in  the  shops  and  soaking  and  drying  grain. 
In  spite  of  their  help  a  Bhadbhunja  family  does  not  earn  more 
than  £1  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month.  Their  appliances  are  an 
iron  i^^nor kadhai  for  parching  the  grain  worth  4«.  to  10«.  (Rs. 2-5), 
a  chdlan  or  sieve  of  iron  worth  la.  to  1«.  6d.  (8-12  as.),  a  dardn  or 
scythe-like  bar  to  stir  up  the  grain  worth  9d.  to  Is.  (6-8  a».),  a 
kalachha  or  iron  bar  and  hook  to  remove  ashes  worth  about  I0\d. 
(7  as.),  a  stone  mortar  or  vkhali  worth  6d.  to  9d,  (4-6  as.), 
a  wooden  pestle  or  musal  worth  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  as.),  a  copper 
water-pot  or  hdnda  for  boiling  the  grain  worth  lOs,  to£l  (Rs.  5-10), 
a  tub  or  tij)  worth  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  (Re.  |-1),  and  a  bag  or  pota  for 
holding  grain  worth  about  7^d.  (5  as.).  A  family  of  five  spend 
Us.  to£l  (Rs.  7-10)  a  month  on  food  and  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30-40) 
a  year  on  clothes.  Their  house  goods  are  not  worth  more  than 
£2  10*.  (Rs.  25).  A  birth  costs  lOs.  to  £2  (Rs.5-20),  a 
marriage  £10  to  £35  (Rs.  100-350),  and  a  death  £2  to  £2  10«.(R8.20- 
25).  They  are  Smarts  and  have  house  images  of  Bahiroba,  Bhav&ni, 
Khandoba,  and  Mahadev.  Their  priests  are  Pardeshi  Brdhmans.* 
They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Kondanpnr,  Pandharpnr, 
and  Tuljdpur,  and  fast  on  Shivardtra  in  February,  Ashddhi 
Ekddashi  in  July,  Gokul-ashtami  in  August,  Anant-chaturdashi  in 
September,  Kdrtiki  Ekddashi  in  November,  on  all  Pradoshs  that  is 
the  dark  thirteenths  of  each  month,  and  all  Mondays.  Their  feasts 
are  Shimga  in  March,  Ndg-panchami  in  August,  Dasara  in  October, 
and  Divdli  in  November.  Bhadbhunj^s  consider  their  women  impure 
for  twelve  days  after  a  birth.  The  child's  navel  cord  is  put  in  a 
small  earthen  jar,  covered  with  another  jar,  and  buried  somewhere 
in  the  house.  The  child  is  named  on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth, 
the  name  being  given  by  the  priest.  The  child's  hair  is  clipped  on  a 
lucky  day  when  it  is  between  one  and  seven  years  old.  They 
marry  their  girls  at  any  age  but  generally  between  twelve  and 
sixteen,  and  their  boys  up  to  thirty.  The  girl's  father  gbes  to  the 
boy^s  house  and  asks  if  he  will  take  his  daughter  as  a  wife  for  his 
son.  If  the  boy^s  father  agrees  a  few  castemen  are  called  and  a 
rupee  or  two  are  presented  to  the  boy  along  with  a  packet  of  sagar. 
A  day  before  the  marriage  a  marriage  hall  is  built  with  a  post  in 
the  centre  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric 
and  oil  at  their  houses  by  an  unmarried  girl.  At  the  girl's  house 
near  the  post  in  the  marriage  booth  a  stove  is  placed  and  over  the 
stove  an  earthen  jar,  in  which  the  girl's  father  throws  grains  of  red 
rice  while  the  priest  repeats  verses  in  the  name  of  Agni,  Lidra, 
N^rdyan,  Surya,  and  Vishnu.  Another  earthen  jar  is  placed  near 
with  mdi  and  gulgule,  preparations  of  wheat- flour  and  molasses, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  marriage,  are  served  to  the  guests.  On 
the  marriage  day  a  marriage  ornament  or  maur  of  paJmyra  palm 
leaves  is  tied  to  the  boy's  brow  and  he  is  taken  to  the  girFs  house 
on  horseback  accompanied  by  relations,  friends,  castefellows,  and 
music.  Some,  instead  of  taking  the  boy  to  the  girl's  house,  bring 
the  girl  to  the  boy's  house  in  a  palanquin.  In  either  case,  before 
entering  the  marriage  hall,  bread  and  water  are  waved  ronnd  tba 
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boy's  or  girl's  head.    In  the  hall  the  boy  and  girl  are  bathed  sepa- 
rately and  dressed  in  new  clothes.     A  blacksmith  is  called  and  with 
cotton  thread  ties  on  the  right  and  left  wrists  of   the   boy  and  girl 
around  piece  of    iron   called  kankan  aboat  the  size  of  a  shilling 
and  retires  with  1^.  to  28.  6d.  (Rs.  ^-1^).     The  boy  and  girl  are 
then  made  to  stand  on  two  low  wooden  stools  face  to  f ace^  a  cloth 
is  held  between  them^  the  Brahman  priest  repeats  yerses^  and  at 
the    end  throws  gprains  of  rice    over  their    heads^  and  they   are 
husband  and  wife.     They  are  next  seated  on  the  stools  in  a  line 
with  joined  hands.     The  girl's  father  comes  and  washes  the  boy's 
feet^  worships   him^  and   pours  water    over  the  girl's  and  boy's 
hands,  and  presents  the  boy  with  4«.  to  lOir.  (Rs.  2-5).     This  ends 
the  girUgiYing  or  kanydddn.    Wheat  flour,  turmeric,  and  redpowder 
drawings  are  traced  on  the  ground,  and  over  the  drawings  is  placed 
an  earthen  pot  filled  with  cold  water  and  mango  leaves  and  covered 
with  an  earthen  plate.     Over  the  plate  is  set  a  lighted  earthen  lamp 
and  near  the  lamp  the  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled.     The  heins  of  the 
boy's  and  girl's  clothes  are  tied  together    and  they  walk  seven 
times  round  the  fira     A  feast  is  given  and  after  the  feast  is  over 
the  boy  rides  with  his  wife  on  horseback  to  hi^  house  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  ended.     The  palm  marriage  coronet  or  maur 
is  either  thrown  into  a  river  or  stream  or  is  kept  in  the  house 
for  luck    until    some    other    ceremony  takes    place    when.it  ia 
thrown  into    some  stream  or  pool     Bhadbhunj^  bum  their  dead 
except  victims  of  small-pox  who  are  buried.     When  a  person  dies 
they  pour  hot  water  over  the  body  and  cover  it  if  it  is  a  man  in  a  white 
tapta,  if  a  widow  in  white  cotton  cloth,  and  if  a  married  woman  in* 
a   green  robe  and  bodice.      They  strew  flowers   and  betel  leaves 
over  the  body  and  bow  to  it     In  each  of  the  corpse's  hands  they 
place  a  wheat  ball  the  ball  in  the  right  hand  having  a  copper  coin 
in  it.     Half-way  to  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  lowered,  the  ball 
containing  the  coin  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  each  mourner  sets  five 
pebbles  over  it.     The  corpse-bearers  change  places,  those  in  front 
going  behind  and  those  behind  going  in  front.     When  they  reach 
the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  placed  near  water  in  such  a  way  that 
one  end  of  the  bier  is  in  the  water.     The  chief  mourner  dashes  the 
fire-pot  on  the  ground  and  has  his  head  and  face  shaved  by  a  barber. 
By  this  time  the  pile  is  half  raised  and  the  bearers  lay  the  body 
on  it.     The  chief  mourner   dips  one  end  of  his  shouldercloth   in 
the  river  and  squeezes  it  into  the  dead  mouth.     After  lighting  the 
pile    the  chief    mourner  walks  thrice   round  it  with  an  earthen 
water- jar,  and  dashing  the  jar  on  the  ground  beats  his  mouth.   When 
the  skull  has^burst  the  chief  mourner  throws  a  little  butter  and  a 
eowdung  cake  over  the  pyre  and  the  rest  follow  him  throwing  on 
SDoall  pieces  of  eowdung  cakes.    All    bathe  and   go    home.     On 
the  third  day  the  ashes  are  thrown  into  water  and  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  burnt  is  sprinkled  with  cow's  urine  and  some  parched 
gpcBin  or  sweetmeats  are  left  for  the  deceased  to  eat  and  depart  in 
peace.     They  mourn    the  dead  if  a  woman  for  nine  days  and  if 
a  man  for  ten  days.    At  the  end  of  the  mourning  the  heads  of  the 
ehief   mourner    and  other    near  relations  are  shaved*      On  the  . 
thirteenth  day  they  give  a  f eastj  and  near  relations  or  oastemen 
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subscribe  to  give  tbe  chief  mourner  a  turban.  Theybayealieadman 
or  chnudhari  with  whose  consent  the  castemen  settle  disputes. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school.  Competition  among  the  different 
classes  of  grain-parchers  is  said  to  be  reducing  their  eamings* 

Bha'vsa'rs,  or  Dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  307  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.     They  say  they  came  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago  from  Mungi-Paithan  about  fifty  miles  north-east 
of  Ahmadnagar.     They  have  no  subdivisions.     Their  surnames  are 
Banchhod^  ikle^  Lokhaude^  Modgare,  and  P^rpate ;  people  bearing 
the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.     The  names  in  common  use 
among  men  are,  Bh^u,  R^ma^  Sahkhdrdm^  Thamdji,  and  Vithoba; 
and  among  women,  Jita^  Lhdni^  Rama^  Rambdi^  and  Thaku.  Theytire 
shorty  stout^  and  regular-featured.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
moustache,  shaving  the  cheeks  and  chin.     They  speak  Mar&thi 
They  live  in  middle-class  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  Inricks  and 
tiled   roofs.     A  Bhavsar's  house  can   be  easily  known  from  the 
straining  bag  or  zoli  and  the  turbans  hung  in  the  veranda  to  dry* 
Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  eat  rice  about  once  a  week,  and  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and 
sheep  when  they  can  afford  it.     They  do  not  object  to  eat  hare  smd 
deer,  but  they  do  not  eat  poultry,  pigeons,  partridges,  or  geese. 
They  drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor,  smoke  tobacco  and 
hemp,  and  drink  hemp.     A  family  of  five  spend  £1  to  £1    lO^. 
(Rs.  10-15)  a  month  on  food  and  6^.  to  10^.  (Rs.3-5)  on  liquor. 
Their  feasts  of  cakes  cost  £2  to  £2  10^.  (Rs.  20-25)  for  a  hundred 
guests  including  women  and  children,  £2  14«.  to  £3 10s.  (Rs.  27-3&) 
for  a  feast  of  gram  or  bundi  balls,  and  £1  48.  to  £1  10s.  (R6.12-15) 
for  a  feast  of  wheat  bread  and  split  pulse.     The  men  dress  eith^' 
like  Mardthds  or  Deccan  Brdhmans  in  the  waistcloth,  coat,  waist* 
coat,   shouldercloth,  turban,    and  shoes.    The    women  wear  the 
backed-bodice  and  the  robe  hanging  like    a    petticoat    without 
drawing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet.     Their  ornaments  are.the 
same  as  those  worn  by  Deccan  Brahman  women  except  that  tiie 
older  women  wear  a  pearl  or  moH  in  the  nose  instead  of  the  nath  or 
nosering.     A  family  of  five  spends  £2  10«.  to  £310<.  (Rs.25-35)  a 
year  on  clothes.     They  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  and  orderty. 
They  prepare  colours  and  print  and  dye  cloth  charging  2s.  to  & 
(Rs.  1  -4)  for  dyeing  a  turban  red  or  abdshdi,  orange  or  ndrangi,  and 
scarlet  or  pomegranate  gulhendr,  and  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.  )  for  dyeing 
it  motiya  or  blush.    About  one-fourth  of  the  charge  is  profit.     They 
buy  dyes  from  Gujar&t  Vanis  at  £3  to  £4  (Rs.SO-iO)  the  pctU 
of  240  pounds  (120  shers).    Pdpadkka/r  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda 
costs  them  2^.  (Re.  1)  for  eight   pounds;  and  lemons  3(1  to   6<i. 
(2-4  as.)  the  hundred.     Their  appliances  are  earthen  pots  or  Jcur^iSj 
two  metal  pots  called  sataU  or  tapelas  and  a  doth  bag  or  jlioU 
hung  on  a  four-legged  wooden  frame  through  which  they  straiii 
their   colours.    They  are  in  easy  circumstances.     They  consider 
themselves  Shudras  and  do  not  know  whether  they  are  Shaivs  c^ 
Yaishnavs.     They  have  house  images  of  the  usual  Deccan  gods  bat 
their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  B^^ji  or  Krishna  and  Hingldjna&ta. 
They  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts  and  believe  in  the  power  of  spirits 
and  ghosts.    Their  priest  is  a  Deshasth  Br&hman  whom  they  greatly 
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respect    On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
the  mother's  room  a  grindstone  or  pdta  ie  laid  near  the  mother's  cot^ 
and  on  the  stone  a  picture  of  the  goddess  Satv^i  or  Mother  Sixth 
is  traced  with  grains  of  rice,  and  a  small   silver  or  gold  metal  platd 
called  tdk  with  an  image  of  Satvdi  impressed  on  it  is  set  close  by, 
A.  goat  is  kiUed  in  front  of  the  plate  and  its  head  is  laid  beside  the 
tracing  of  Satrdi  on  the  mndstone,  and  all  are  worshipped.    A  feast 
is  heii  bat  no  liquor  is  arunk.    The  house  women  watch  the  whole 
night  so  that  the  goddess  may  not  take  the  child  away.   Then  till  the 
eleventh  day  no  ceremony  is  performed  but  the  mother  is  considered 
unclean  ana  is  not  touched.     On  the  eleventh  day  the  house  is 
cowdunged,  and  the  mother^  child^  cot^  and  clothes  are  washed  and 
the  uncleanliness  ceases.     On  the  twelfth  day  either  five  or  seven 
pebbles  are  set  in  a  line  in  the  hoase  or  on  the  roadside  in  front  of 
the  house  and  worshipped  by   the  mother^  who  offers  rice^  curds, 
and  wheat  bread.     Qirls  are  named  on  the  twelfth  and  boys  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  birth,  the  name  being  given  by  the  women  in 
the  house.    The  expense  during  the  thirteen  days  after  a  birth 
varies  from  £L  4«.  to  £4  10s.  (Bs.  12-45).     They  shave  a  bo/s  head 
when  he  is  one  to  three  months  old,  and  girls  who  haVe  a  brother  not 
more  than  three  years  old  have  their  hair  shaved  along  with  the  boy. 
If  a  girl  is  not  born  until  after  the  brother  next  to  her  has  been  shaved 
only  a  few  of  her  hairs  are  cut  with  sdssors  on  her  wedding  day.     On 
thehair-cuttingday  the  child  is  seated  on  its  father's  or  mother's  knee, 
and  the  barber  sits  in  front  and  shaves  the  head  and  is  paid  2$.  6cL 
(Rs.  1^).     The  hair-cutting  ends  with  a  dinner  to  near  relations,  the 
expenses  varying  from  6^ .  to  £1  (Bs.  3  - 10) .     Girls  are  married  from 
the  time  they  are  in  the  cradle  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve,  and  boys 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty -five^     The  boy's  father  looks  out  for  a 
wife  for  his  son.     When  he  has  found  a  suitable  match  he  takes  with 
him  a  couple  of  near  relations  or  friends  and  formally  asks  the  girl's 
father  if  he  will  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  boy.  If  the  girl's 
father  agrees  the  boy's  father  asks  his  family  priest  to  name  a  lucky 
day^  and  on  that  day  he  goes  to  the  girl's  taking  a  few  near  relations 
and  friends  and  his  family  priest.      After  they  are  seated    the 
girl  is  called  and  takes  her  seat  near  the  priest.     The  priest  marks 
her  brow  with  redpowder,  presses  -her  brow  with  a  silver    coin 
generally  a  rupee,  and  gives  the  coin  into  her  hands.     Sweetmeats 
worth  4«.  to  8«.  (B&  2-4)  and  betel  packets  are  served  and  the 
guests  retire.    This  is  called  the  redpowder  rubbing   or   kunku' 
Idvne;  it  costs  the  boy's  father  l(k.  to  148.  (Bs.  5-7).     Their  asking 
or  mdgni  is  the  same  as  the  Kunbi  asking  and  the  turmeric-rubbing 
lasts  five  to  seven  days.    The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmerio 
at  their  homes.      On   the   first  day   five   married   women   grind 
turmeric  and  rub  it  on  the  boy's  body,  and,  taking  some  to  the  girl's 
bouse  with  a  new  green  robe  and  bodice,  accompanied  by  kinswomen 
and  music,  rub  the  girl  with  it,  dress  her  in  the  new  clothes,  and 
return  with  a  present  of  a  turban  and  sash  for  the   boy.     The 
turmerio  rubbing  is  repeated  both  at  the  boy*s  and  girl's  during  each 
€3i  the  next  five  or  six   days,  and  during  those  days  no  other 
ceremony  is  performed.    Marriage  booths  are  built  at  both  the  houses 
and  aa  earthen  altar  is  set  up  at  the  girl's  with  five  earthen  jars 
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ranged  round  it.     Their  marriage  guardian  or  devaJc  is  the  leaves  of 
four  figs,  Ficus  religiosa,  F.  glomerata,  F.  indica,  and  F.  infectora^  and 
of  the  mango.     In  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day,  accompanied 
bj  kinspeople  and  friends,  the  boy  goes  on    horseback  to  Mdruti's 
temple  in  the  girl^s  village  and  takes  his  seat  on   the  veranda. 
The  girl's  party  come  to  the  temple,  present  the  boy  with  a  turban 
and  sash,   pat   new  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  bring   him  to  the  girl's. 
Before  the  boy  enters  the  marriage  hall  an  elderly  woman  waves 
rice  and  curds  roand  his  head  and  throws  them  on  one  side.     The 
girl's  father  leads  him  into  the  marriage  hall  and  makes  him  stand 
on  a  wooden  stool,  blanket,  or  carpet,  in  front  of  the  girl,  and  a 
cloth  is  held  between  them.     The  priest  repeats  verses  and  at  the 
end  throws  grains  of  rice  over  their  heads,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
are  husband   and  wife.     Their  riorht  wrists  are  tied  with   seven 
rounds    of   yellow   cotton  or    kankan  thread  to  which  a  piece  of 
turmeric  root  is  fastened.      The  sacred  fire  is  lit  on  the  altar  by 
both  the  boy  and  girl,  and  fed  with  butter  and  parched  rice.     The 
boy's  father  presents  the  girl's  brother  with  a  turban.      He  ties 
together  the  skirt  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  robes  and  they  are  led  to 
the  village  Mintti's  temple,  bow  to  him,  and  return.     The  day  ends 
with   a   dinner.     Next   evening  exchange  presents  of  clothes  are 
made    between  the  two  houses  and  the  boy  takes  his  wife  in  a 
procession    accompanied   by   kinspeople,   friends,     and  music,     to 
his   father's  house.     A  marriage   costs  ihe  boy's  father    £15   to 
£35  (Rs.  150-350),  and  the  girl's  father  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100). 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  four  days. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  she  is  bathed,  presented  with  a  new 
robe  and   bodice,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  betelnut  and  leaves, 
plantains,     almonds,    and    rice    or   wheat.       The    girl's    mother 
presents  the  boy  with  a  turban  and  sash  and  the  g^rl  with  a  robe 
and  bodice.     The  observance  ends  with  a  dinner  to  near  relations 
and  friends.     A  girl's  coming  of  age  costs  her  husband's  father  £1 
to  £3  (Rs.  10-30)  and  her  own  father  16«.  to  £1   12«.  (Rs.  8-16). 
They  have    no    ceremony    during    a    woman's    first    pregnancy. 
They  try  to  keep  her  pleased  and  feed  her  on  a  variety  of  dishes. 
When  a  person  dies,  relations,  friends,  and   castefellows  are  told, 
the  body  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid   on  the  house  steps, 
and  warm  water  is  poured  over  it.     A  piece  of  cloth  is  rolled  roand 
its  loins  ;  it  is  laid  on  a  bier,  and  sweet  flowers  are  strewn  over  the 
body.     The  bier  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and  the 
chief  mourner  walks  in  front  carrying  an  earthen  pot  with  baminff 
cowdung  cakes.    On  the  way  to  the  burning  ground,  the  body  is  rested 
and  pieces  of  bread   are   left   for  the  evil  spirits  to  eat.     At  the 
burning  ground  a  pile  is  raised,  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile,  and  the 
pile  is  kindled   by  the  chief  mourner.     When  iie  pile  is  completely 
burnt  the  chief  mourner  walks  thrice  round  it  with  an  earthen  jar 
full  of  water.     At  the  end  of  the  third  turn  he  dashes  the  jar  on 
the  ground  and  cries  aloud  beating  his  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  right  hand.     The  mourners  return  home.     On  the  third  day  the 
chief  mourner  goes  to   the   burning  ground,  removes  the  ashes, 
shaves  his  moustache,  bathes,  and  sprinkles  cow's  urine  and  dang  on 
the  ashes.     On  the  spot  where  the  body  was  burned  he  sets  three 
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earihen  jars  filled  witli  cooked  rice  cnrds  honey  and  milk,  and 
after  bathing  retarns  home.  They  mourn  ten  days  and  on  the 
eleventh  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  the  river  side^  prepares  ten 
"wheatflour  balls^  offers  one  to  the  crows^  and  throws  the  rest  into 
water.  On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the  memorial  or  ahrdddh 
ceremony  is  performed  at  the  mourner^s  house,  and  either  on  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  the  caste  is  feasted  chiefly  on  sweet  cakes 
OT  puran-polU.  The  whole  ceremony  costs  £1  to  £4  (R8.10-40). 
They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  their  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.  The  punishments  vary  from  making  a 
bow  to  the  caste  to  giving  them  a  feast.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school^  but  do  not  keep  them  at  school  for  any  length  of  time.  As 
a  class  they  are  fairly  off. 

Bumds,  or  Bamboo- workers^  are  returned  as  numbering  858  and 
as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  say  they  came  into  the  district 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago  from  Aurangabad^  Nagar^  and 
Sat^lra.  Their  story  is  that  they  are  Mar&th^  who  were  put  out  of 
caste  because  they  made  a  bamboo  basket  for  P^rvati's  flowers  and 
fruit  when  she  was  going  to  worship  the  vad  tree  on  the  June  or 
Jyeshth  full-moon.  They  are  divided  into  Jdts^  K&n&dis,  Ling^yatSj 
Mar^thiU,  Parvdris^  and  Tailangs,  who  do  not  eat  together  or 
intermarry.  The  following  particulars  apply  to  the  Mardtha  Buruds. 
Their  surnames  are  Bhovare^  Chinchavle^  Ghorpade,  Jagt^p,  Kene, 
Mohite^  More^  PovAr,  Sanavle^  Shelke,  Shinde,  and  Vartab.  People 
bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are^  Bh^nji^  Bahiru^  Govind,  Ithu^  Mdrutij 
and  Pdndu;  and  among  women  Ghandrabhdga^  Ganga^  Girja, 
Krishna,  Rdi,  and  Rama  They  look  like  Mardthits  and  speak 
Mar&thi.  They  live  in  poor  houses  and  have  metal  and  earthen 
vessels.  They  own  cattle  and  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  They  eat 
fish  and  mutton  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  millet, 
and  vegetables,  and  their  feasts  are  of  puranpolis  or  sweet  cakes, 
and  shirdpuria  wheat-flour  and  sugar  cooked  in  butter  and  bread. 
The  men  dress  like  Mardthis  wearing  the  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat, 
shouldercloth,  and  Mardtha  turban  ;  and  the  women  in  a  backed 
bodice  and  the  full  Mardtha  robe  the  end  of  which  they  draw  back 
between  the  feet  and  tuck  into  the  waist  behind.  They  wear 
the  same  ornaments  as  Mardthds.  They  are  hardworking  and 
orderly,  but  fond  of  drink.  They  live  by  making  bamboo  baskets, 
mats,  &n8,  and  sun-screens,  the  women  doing  as  much  work  as  the 
men.  They  sell  their  mats  at  6^.  (Bs.  3)  the  hundred  square  feet, 
their  baskets  at  fc2.  to  6d.  (i-4  as,),  and  their  sieves  or  chdlny(M  at 
}<2.  to  l{d.  (i-1  a.).  They  also  make  cane  chairs  which  they  sell 
at  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  <is,).  Their  average  earnings  are  10s,  to  14«. 
(Bs.  5-7)  and  most  families  have  at  least  two  or  three  wage-earning 
members.  Their  chief  god  is  Mahddev  but  they  worship  Bhavini, 
Bahiroba,  Khandoba,  Krishna,  Mdruti,  and  Bdm.  They  keep  the 
usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  show  equal  respect  to  Br&hmans 
and  Jangams  and  call  both  to  their  houses  at  marriages 
and  deaths.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Alandi,  Pandharpur/ 
.  Tolj&pnr,  and  Kiinoba  in  Ahmadnagar.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
the   birth  of  a  child  a  silver  image    of  the  goddess   Satv4i  is 
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made^  laid  on  a  grindsbone^  and  rubbed  with  redlead.  Near  it 
pieces  of  moss  or  shevdl  and  prickly-pear  or  nivdung  are  laid, 
and  worshipped  by  the  house  people.  The  goddess  is  offered 
bread  and  split  pulse^  and  four  plates  filled  with  split  pulse 
and  bread  are  set  one  on  each  side  of  the  grindstone  and 
worshipped.  A  dough  lamp  is  kept  burning,  and  the  women 
sing  and  talk  the  whole  night.  They  hold  a  woman  unclean  tot 
twelve  days  after  childbirth.  At  the  end  of  the  twelre  days  the 
house  is  washed  with  cowdung,  the  clothes  are  cleaned^  and .  the 
mother  and  child  are  bathed.  Five  pebbles  are  worshipped  outside 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  evening  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and 
named,  the  name  being  given  by  the  oldest  person  in  the  house. 
Sometimes  when  the  child  is  between  three  months  and  two  years 
old  its  hair  is  clipped  either  at  home  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
village,  a  goat  is  killed,  and  a  feast  is  given.  They  marry  their 
girls  before  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  up  to  twenty-fiye. 
The  proposal  comes  from  the  boy's  side.  His  father  goes  to  the 
girl's  father  and  asks  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Their  betrothals 
are  the  same  as  Mar^tha  betrothals.  Their  marriage  guardian  or 
devak  is  a  mango  twig  which  is  brought  and  consecrated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Mardtba  marriage  guardian.  During  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  boy  and  girl  stand  on  four  bamboo  baskets,  each  resting 
a  foot  on  a  basket,  and  a  cloth  is  drawn  between  them.  The  Jangam 
is  present  and  the  Brdhman  repeats  marriage  yerses  and  throws 
grains  of  rice  over  their  heads  and  when  the  verses  are  ended  the 
boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.  The  Br&hman  kindles  the 
sacrificial  fire  and  the  boy  followed  by  the  girl  passes  five  times 
round  it.  Then  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  into  a  knot 
and  they  bow  to  the  house  gods.  The  boy  carries  off  an  image  from 
the  goa-house,  and  the  girl's  father  persuades  him  to  give  it  up  in 
exchange  for  a  cocoanut.  The  day  ends  with  a  dinner.  Next  day 
a  feast  is  held  and  the  villagers  and  the  boy's  relations  are  feasted. 
In  the  evening  the  boy  walks  with  his  bride  to  his  village 
accompanied  by  kinspeople  and  music,  and  the  festivities  end  by 
a  feast  at  the  boy^s  to  the  girFs  parents  kinspeople  and  friends  and 
to  his  own  villagers.  When  she  comes  of  age  a  girl  is  seated  by 
herself  for  ten  days,  when  her  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  and  rice  or 
wheat.  In  the  seventh  month  of  a  first  pregnancy  a  dinner  is 
given  and  five  married  women  are  feasted  one  each  day..  They 
either  bury  or  bum  the  dead  with  the  same  observances  as  Mar^thi^ 
On  the  third  day  after  burial  the  bearers  are  feasted  and  cooked  rice 
is  sprinkled  over  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  buried  or  burnt. 
On  the  tenth  day  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  deadj 
and  on  the  thirteenth  the  Brdhman  priest  is  given  uncooked  food 
and  money  and  the  caste  are  dined.  They  allow  widow  marriage 
and  polygamy,  but  not  polyandry.  They  have  no  headman^  and 
settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  live  in 
fair  comfort  but  are  poor.  They  say  their  craft  is  &lling  as 
baskets  are  now  made  of  iron  instead  of  bamboo.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Clia'inblia'rs,  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numbering  1 7,250  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district    There  are  five  classes  of  Chi^bhirs, 
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lis,  Konkanis,  Katais,  Beng&liSj  and  M&ag  Mochis,  who 
neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  following  particulars 
apply  to  Dakshani  or  Deshi  Chdmbh&rs.  They  say  their  ancestors 
came  into  the  district  daring^the  supremacy  of  the  Peshwds.  Their 
Bumames  are  Bhosle,  Kdle,  rote,  Sdtpute,  Shinde,  and  Sonavne,  and 
persons  bearing  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry.  The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Bh&gu,  Dagdu,  Oohivya,  Oy&nu, 
KAln,  and  Yam^ji ;  and  among  women  Oanga,  Itha,  Koyna,  Rakhma, 
Yan&rsi,  and  Tena.  They  are  dark,  and,  except  that  they  are  dirtier 
and  less  well  fed,  resemble  cultivating  Marath&s  both  in  appearance 
and  speech.  They  live  in  one-storied  houses  with  mud  walls  and 
tiled  roofs.  They  keep  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  Their  house  goods, 
including  earthen  vessels  and  metal  dining  plates  and  drinking  pots, 
are  worth  108.  to  £1  10«.  (Bs.  5-15).  Their  staple  food  is  Indian 
millet  and  millet  bread,  vegetables,  salt,  chillies,  and  pulse.  They 
eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  hare,  and  deer,  but  not 
the  flesh  of  the  hog.  Except  the  followers  of  a  pir  named 
Divalmini,  all  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle.  They  drink  both 
country  and  foreign  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flower. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  and  wear  ornaments  like  cultivating 
Mar&thte.  They  are  hardworking,  dirty,  and  drunken.  They  work 
in  leather,  cut  and  dye  skins,  and  make  shoes  sandals  and  water-bags. 
Their  women  help  them.  They  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
twelve,  and  again  from  two  to  seven.  Besides  as  leather-dressers 
they  work  as  husbandmen  and  labourers.  They  sell  shoes  at  Is.  to 
Ss.  (Be.  i-li)  the  pair.  Their  appliances  are  the  awl  or  art  worth 
about  Id.  (^  a.),  the  rdpi  or  knife  worth  3d.  to  4^c2.  (2-3  as.),  a  pair 
of  kalbuta  or  shoe  lasts  worth  M.  to  4j^.  (2-3  cu.),  and  kolambea 
or  water-pots  worth  about  id.  {{  a.).  They  buy  sheep  and  goats' 
skins  from  Sult4nkars  or  Saktandars  at  Is.  to  Ss.  (Rs-^-l^)  the 
■kin;  and  mend  shoes  at  id.  to  Sd.  (J -2  as.)  a  pair.  Their 
deities  are  Mahidev  of  Shingn&pur  in  S&t&ra,  Khandoba, 
Bahiroba,  and  Bhav&ni  of  Tuljdpur.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Pandharpur,  Saptashringi, 
N^iaik,  and  Benares.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Br&hmans  to  whom 
they  show  great  respect.  They  have  a  religious  head,  a  Qos^vi 
general^  called  bdva  belonging  to  their  own  caste,  who  is  greatly 
lespected.  They  cannot  tell  where  his  head-quarters  are,  but 
lie  sometimes  visits  them,  when  they  feast  him  and  make  him 
presents  of  money  varying  from  a  penny  to  6d.  When  a  child 
18  bom  they  cut  the  navel  cord  and  put  it  under  the  mother's 
pillow,  along  wiUi  a  little  sand  and  marsh  ^rass.  The^  keep  a 
wip  burning  in  the  mother's  room  and  feed  it  for  ten  nights  with 
castor  oil  and  worship  it  for  three  days.  Thev  give  the  child 
honey  and  molasses  mixed  with  water.  After  the  third  day  the 
mother  nurses  it.  On  the  fifth  day  they  spread  some  grains  of  rice 
on  a  stone  slab  in  the  lying-in  room  and  on  the  rice  lay  a  silver  or 
brass  image  of  Satv^,  and  lay  the  navel  cord  before  the  image 
and  the  sand  and  sedge,  and  offer  it  rice,  a  piece  of  breadj 
and  pulse.  They  sometimes  kill  a  goat  in  honour  of  the 
goddess.  In  the  evening  a  feast  is  held  and  fivQ  unnuucriec^ 
girls  1^  fed  and  gir^  papketa  9!  beteln^tl  a^d  loav^^    On  the 
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seventh  day  they  make  charcoal  drawings  on  the  outer  walls  of 
the  house  and  worship  them  with  red  and  tnrmeric  powder  and 
flowers,  and  offer  wet  gram.  On  the  twelfth  day,  ontside  of  the 
house,  they  worship  seven  pebbles,  kill  a  goat,  and  feast  sevea 
married  women.  They  name  their  children  when  they  are  eleven  or 
twelve  days  or  six  weeks  old,  and  clip  the  child's  hair  at  any  time 
between  the  third  month  and  the  third  year.  They  marry  their 
boys  between  four  and  twenty-five  and  their  girls  before  they  are 
sixteen.  On  the  occasion  of  betrothal,  ornaments  are  exchanged 
between  the  two  hoases,  the  boy  is  presented  with  a  turban  and 
sash,  and  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice.  On  a  lucky  day,  one  to 
three  days  before  the  marriage,  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  at 
his  house,  and  a  little  is  taken  to  the  girl's  by  kinswomen  and 
friends,  where  she  is  rubbed  with  it  and  presented  with  a  robe  and 
bodice.  Her  lap  is  filled  with  grains  of  wheat,  dry  cocoa-kernel, 
dates,  and  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  On  the  marriage  day 
the  boy  is  set  on  horseback  and  accompanied  by  kinspeople 
and  friends  goes  with  music  to  the  temple  of  M^ruti  in  the  girPs 
village.  Here  the  marriage  coronet  or  hashing  is  tied  on  his  brow, 
and  his  father-in-law  presents  him  with  a  turban,  a  sash,  a  waist- 
cloth,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  takes  him  to  his  house.  When  he 
reaches  the  girl's  house  a  piece  of  bread  is  waved  round  his  head  and 
thrown  away.  The  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand  face  to  &ce  in 
two  bamboo  baskets,  a  cloth  or  jamnika  is  held  between  them,  and 
the  priest  repeats  verses  and  throws  grains  of  rice  and  millet  on  the 
boy  and  girl.  At  the  lucky  moment  the  cloth  is  snatched  away, 
and  the  guests  clap  their  hands  and  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  heads 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  encircle  each  other's  necks  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  with  yellow  threads.  Then  on  the  marria^ 
altar  or  bahule  the  sacrificial  fire  or  Idjdhom  is  kindled,  and  each 
near  relation  and  friend  waves  a  copper  coin  over  the  heads  of  the 
boy  and  girl  and  sticks  grains  of  rice  on  their  brows.  Except  near 
relations  and  friends,  the  guests  retire  with  a  betel  packet, 
and  the  day  ends  with  a  feast.  Next  day  a  goat  is  killed  in 
honour  of  the  goddsss  Jdndi  and  a  feast  of  mutton  and  liquor 
is  made.  The  boy,  seated  on  horse-back  with  his  bride  and 
accompanied  by  relations  and  friends  and  ma  sic,  goes  to  his  house 
in  procession.  On  the  day  after  the  boy  returns  to  his  house  his 
father  gives  a  feast  to  all  his  castefellows,  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
yellow  necklaces  and  turmeric  wristlets  are  untied,  they  are  rubbed 
with  rice  flour,  and  all  traces  of  the  turmeric  are  washed  off. 
Deccan  Chdmbh^rs  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  but  not 
polyandry.  They  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead.  In  either  case  the 
body  is  washed  with  warm  water  and  carried  on  a  bier  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men.  Half-way  to  the  burial  ground  the  bier  is 
lowered,  a  copper  and  few  grains  of  rice  are  laid  near  the  head, 
and  each  mourner  drops  five  pebbles  over  the  coin.  The  four 
bearers  change  places,  and  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burning 
ground.  When  they  bury,  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave  on  its 
back  and  the  chief  mourner  followed  by  the  rest  throws  a  handful 
of  ashes  over  it  and  the  grave  is  filled.  When  they  burn,  the  chief 
mourner  sets  fire  to  the  pile,  and  going  round  it  thrice  with  an 
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eartHen  jar  filled  with  cold  water^  dashes  the  jar  on  the  ground  and 
beats  his  moath.  The  party  bathe,  return  to  the  chief  mourner^s 
hoQse^  and  each  taking  a  nim  leaf  in  his  mouth  retires  to  his 
home.  On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner  levels  the  mound 
over  the  grave,  or  if  the  body  has  been  burnt^  the  ashes  are  thrown 
into  some  stream  or  river.  They  mourn  the  dead  for  ten  days. 
On  the  tenth  day  wheat  or  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  deceased, 
one  is  left  for  the  crows,  and  the  rest  are  thrown  into  water. 
The  mourning  ceremonies  end  on  the  thirteenth  day  with  a  dinner 
to  castemen,  and  the  gift  of  a  turban  to  the  chief  mourner.  They 
have  a  caste  council,  and  settle  social  disputes  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  men  of  the  caste.  The  faults  against  caste  are  eating  pork, 
eating  drinking  or  smoking  out  of  the  same  pipe  with  a  low-caste  man 
or  a  Musalm^n,  using  abusive  language  towards  the  ca&te  council, 
and  having  intercourse  with  a  Mhar,  M^ng,  or  Bhangi  woman.  The 
punishments  vary  from  asking  pardon  by  bowing  to  the  caste  to 
the  giving  of  a  feast  to  the  whole  community.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  till  they  are  about  twelve  when  they  become  useful 
in  their  calling.  They  complain  that  they  are  growing  poor  because 
people  are  taking  to  wearing  English-shaped  boots  and  shoes  ;  still 
they  are  a  Rteady  if  not  a  rising  class. 

Pardeshi  GhambhIbs,  generally  known  as  Mochis,  are  of  several 
subdivisions.  They  claim  descent  from  the  saint  Rohid^  who 
flourished  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  divided  into  Ahirva,  Dhor,  Jdtve,  Katai,  Kulad,  Madrdsi, 
Bengali,  J^ngde,  and  Gujardti  Mochis.  Of  these  the  Ahirva,  Dhor, 
and  Jatve  Mochis  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  surnames 
of  the  Ahir  Ohdmbhdrs  are  Chandere,  Chhane,  Korbhokre,  Kuche, 
Phulmari,  and  Pole;  people  with  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Beni,  Dhansing,  Jivan, 
Hanu,  Ltiman,  Mansing,  Mohan,  and  Ndrdyan ;  and  among  women 
Devaka,  Jamni,  Hiriya,  Kdshi,  Muniya,  and  Puniya.  They  look  like 
low-class  Pardeshis  and  speak  Hindustani.  They  live  in  houses 
with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  house  goods  generally  include 
qucensmetal  cups  and  saucers  and  earthen  cooking  vessels,  a  blanket, 
a  quilt,  and  a  carpet,  and  a  wooden  box  and  cot  worth  altogether 
10«.  to  £2  (Rs.5-20).  They  sometimes  employ  men  of  their  caste  in 
their  shops  as  labourers,  paying  them  4^^.  to  9d.  (4-6  ciir.)  aday.  They 
sometimes  keep  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  Their  staple  food  is  Indian 
millet  or  millet  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  fish,  and  flesh,  costing  a 
family  of  five  I69.  to  £1  (Rs.8-10)  a  month.  They  give  feasts  of 
wheat  cakes,  rice,  and  vegetables  at  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
a  feast  to  a  hundred  guests  costing  about  £1  (Rs.  10).  They 
drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor  and  smoke  hemp-flowera 
and  tobacco.  The  men  wear  Mardtha  turbans  or  headscarves, 
coats,  waistcoats,  short  waistcloths,  and  English  or  native  shoes. 
The  women  dress  in  a  petticoat  and  open-backed  bodice,  and  wear 
an  upper  cloth  drawn  over  the  head.  Women  wear  in  the  ears 
silver  hdli^  worth  1^.  6rf.  (12  as.),  gold  necklaces  or  tiks  worth 
about  48.  (Rs.  2),  bracelets  or  todes  of  silver  or  tin,  queensmetal 
anklets  also  called  todes  worth  about  48.  (Rs.  2),  and  toe-rings  or 
jodvis  worth  about  Sd.  (2  a«.).  'Chey  keep  in  store  spare  clothea 
B  310^-42 
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worth  £1   to  £14^.    (Rs.  10-12).     They  are  hardworking,  dirty, 
drunken,  and  ^ospitable.     They  make  and  sell  boots  with  elastic 
sides  at  35.  to  lO^.  (Rs.lJ-5)   the  pair  and  shoes   at  Is.  9d.  to  Ss. 
(Rs.}-1  J)  the  pair.     They  buy  hides  from  Dhors  at  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d. 
(10-14  as.)  the  pound,  a  sheep  or  goat's  skin  for    Is,  (8  as,),  nails 
at  4^(1,  (3  as.)  a  pound,  elastic  at   Is,  3d.  to  Is,  6d.  (10-12  as.)  the 
yard,  thread  at  9|c?.  (6J  as.)  a  pound,  wax  at  Is,  9d,  (14  as.)   the 
pound,  and  eight  hundred  rings  for  l^d.  (5  a^.).      They  earn  6<2.  to 
]k.  (4-8  a«.)  a  day  more  than  they   spend.     Their  women  help  by 
twisting  thread.     Their  boys  are  skilled  workers  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
and  earn  3d.  to  4|ri.  (2 -3  as.)  a  day.     Pardeshi  shoemakers  sew  a 
pair  of  shoes  in  a  day  and  a  pair  of  boots  in  a  couple  of  days.     Their 
working  hours  are  eight  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening. 
They  believe  in.  sorcery  and  witchcraft.     Their  family  deities  are 
Balaji  and   Bhavani  of    Tuljdpur.      Their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Deshasth  Brdhmans,  who  conduct  their  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
ceremonies.     They  make  pilgrimages  to   Pandharpur,  Kondanpnr, 
and    Tuljapur.       They    fast    during    the    Navardtras    in    April, 
Janmdshtami  in  August,  and  Ganesh-chaturthi  B,ndAnanUchaturdashi 
in  September ;  and  feast  on  Sankrdnt  in  January,  ShiTnga  in  March^ 
Rdhhi'ap'purnima  eLuANdg-parichmi  in  August,  Z)a«ara in  October, and 
Dh'dli  in  November.  They  hold  their  women  impure  for  five  weeks 
after  a  birth  and  never  touch  them  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  The 
child's  navel  cord  is  cut  by  a  Mard,tha  or  a  Musalmdn  midwife  who 
is  paid   7^d.   (5  as,).     The  midwife  buries  the  navel  cord  in  the 
lying-in  room,  and  on  the  day  of  birth   calls  the  child  .by  a  name 
which  she  is  told  by  the  Brahman  priest.     After  the  child  is  bom 
the  mother  is  laid  on  a  quilt,  never  on  a  cot.     On  the  fifth  day  a 
lighted  iron  lamp,  two  very  small  copper  or  silver  plates  stamped 
with  the  image  of  the  goddess  Satvai,  five  wheat  cakes,  some  mutton^ 
dry  fish,  rice,  cooked  and  raw  vegetables,  and  two  copper  anklets 
or  vdlcs  are  laid  in  a  winnowing  fan  and  worshipped.     One 'plate 
is  hung  round  the  child^s  neck  and  the  other  is  hung  round  the 
mother's  neck  and  the   anklets   are  put  on  the  child^s  feet.     The 
winnowing    fan    is    given    to    a    Mdng    woman,  and  at  night  a 
feast  is  held.     On   the  tenth   day  boiled  gram  and   betel  packets 
are    served  to  married  women.     On    some   suitable    day    dnrin^ 
the   child's  second  year  they    shave  a  child's   hair    for  the  first 
time.     For  the  first  shaving  the  child's  parents  take  it  either  to 
Tuljapur  or  Kondanpur,  employ  a  barber  at  a  cost  of  3d.  (2  cls.) 
to  shave  it  while  it  sits  on  its  maternal  uncle's  knee,  and,  when  the 
shaving  is  over,  they  kill  a  goat   and  offer  the   goddess  cooked 
mutton  and  liquor.     They  feast  on  sweet  cakes  mutton  and  liquor, 
present  a   goat's  head  and  a  cocoanut  to  the  temple  ministrant, 
throw  the  hair  into  the  water,  and    return  home.*    This  ceremony 
costs  about  £1  4*.  (Rs.l2).     They  marry  their  boys  between  ten 
and  twenty  and  their  girls  between  five  and  twelve.     The  families 
of  the  boy  and  girl  do  not  interchange  hospitalities  and  no  flesh  or 
liquor  is  used.     They  do  not  hold  the  cloth  or  antrapat   between 
the  boy  and  the  girl  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  but  make  them 
walk  seven  times  round  a  square  pillar  with  in  front  of  each  face  a 
pile  of  twenty-one  earthen  jars  whitewashed  and  marked  with  green 
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yellow  and  red.  They  bam  the  dead  and  mourn  ten  days.  They 
allow  child  and  widow  marriage^  and  practise  polygamy  but  not 
polyandry.  They  have  a  headman  or  chaudha/ri  who  settles  social 
dispates  in  consnitation  with  five  of  the  elders.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  till  they  are  about  twelve  years  of  age.  They  are 
said  to  be  suffering  from  the  importation  of  European  shoes  which 
are  better  and  stronger  than  those  they  make. 

Oaundis,  or  Masons^  are  returned  as  numbering  347  and  as 
found  in  Bhimthadi,  Junnar^  Indapur^  Poona^  and  Purandhar. 
They  are  divided  into  Gujaratis,  J^ts^  Kdmdthis,  Lingayats, 
and  Pardeshis,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The 
surnames  of  the  Gujar^tis^  to  whom  the  following  details* 
apply^  are  Devatval,  Dhavare,  Kundalvfl,  and  Telpure ;  people 
with  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  Bhau,  Mans&r&m^  Nandaram^ 
Sakh&rdm,  and  Sundarji ;  and  among  women^  Anandi^  Goddvari, 
Pdrvati,  Bakhma,  and  Shita.  They  are  a  well-made^  tall^  and  fair 
people.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  but  not 
the  beard.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marwdri  but  with  others  they 
speak  fairly  correct  Mar^thi.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the 
better  sort  two  or  more  stones  high^  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled 
roofs.  Except  two  or  three  houses  which  are  worth  about  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000)  a  Gaundi's  house  costs  £20  to  £200  (Rs.  200  -  2000)  to 
build.  Their  furniture  includes  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  cobs, 
blankets,  glass  hanging  lamps,  and  picture-fraines.  They  keep 
cows,  buffaloes,  horses,  and  parrots.  Their  e very-day  food  is  millet, 
rice,  wheats  split  pulse,  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  sheep  and  fowls. 
The  men  wear  a  big  loose  turban  half-Mdrwari  and  half-Mardthi,  a 
ooat,  waistcoat,  waistcloth,shouldercloth,andDeccanBr&hn^an  shoes  ; 
and .  the  women  a  petticoat  or  lungha,  a  short-sleeved  open- 
backed  bodice,  and  an  upper  robe  and  scarf  which  they  fasten  into 
the  band  of  the  petticoat  and  draw  over  the  head  like  a  veil  and 
hold  the  end  in  their  hand  in  front.  They  do  not  tie  their  hair  in 
a  roU  behind  the  head,  but  let  it  hang  down  the  back  in  braids. 
They  do  not  use  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.  They 
mark  their  brows  with  redpowder,  wear  glass  bangles,  silver 
anklets  or  todes  and  toe-rings  or  yoc7tn«  valued  at  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30-40). 
They  neither  bore  their  noses  nor  tattoo  their  skins.  They  are 
hardworking,  even-tempered,  sober,  and  thrifty.  They  are  masons, 
contractors,  dealers  in  grain  and  cloth,  moneychangers,  writers, 
husbandmen,  and  labourers.  They  also  make  clay  images  of 
Ganpati  and  other  clay  figures.  They  are  Yaishnavs  and  worship 
the  usual  Br&h  manic  gods  and  goddesses.  They  have  house  images 
of  B&Utji,  Balkrishna,  Bhav^ni,  and  Ganpati,  and  their  priests  are 
the  ordinary  Mar&tha  Brdhmans  to  whom  they  show  great  respect. 
Their  fasts  and  feasts  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Br&hmanic 
Hindus.  They  niake  pilgrimages  and  believe  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  They  consider  a  woman  impure  for  ten  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  till  which  nothing  is  done  in  the  house.  On  the 
twelfth  male  and  female  relations,  friends,  and  castefellows  meet 
»t  the  mother's  house,  put  the  child  in  a  cradle,  and  name  it.  Each 
of  the  male  guests  is  given  a  couple  of  betel  leaves  and  a  small 
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sweetmeat  or  bundi  ball  and  each  of  the  female  gaests  a  handful  of 
wet  gram.     A  birth  costs  £  I  to  £4  (Rs.  10  -40).    At  any  time  between 
a  child's  first  and  third  year,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  the  hair- 
clipping  or  jdval   is  performed.     In  the  case  of  a  girl  only  a  few 
hairs  are  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  by  the  people  of  the  honse ; 
the  boy  is  seated  on  the  knee  of  some  elder  either  male  or  female, 
married  or  widow,  and  the  barber  shaves  his  head  except  the  topknot, 
and  is  presented  with  a  cocoanut  and  6d.  to  9d,  (4-6  as.)  in  cash. 
They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  before 
they  are  twenty-five.     The  asking  or  mdgni  is  the  same  as  the 
Maratbas'   asking.     Their  marriage  guardian  or  devak  is  the  god 
Ganpati  and  ^ye  hel  apples  which  they  place  on  a  betel  leaf  on  a  heap 
of  rice.     They  make  marriage  porches  at  both  the  boy's  and  the 
girl's  houses.   Instead  of  an  altar  at  the  girl's  house  they  plant  in  the 
middle   of  the   marriage  hall  a  mango   post   with   on   each  face  an 
earthen  cup  like  a  clay  lamp  or  hodi  and  cover  it  with  another  cap. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  goes  on  horseback  in  procession  to  the 
girl's   accompanied  by  kinspeople    and  music,  and  sits  in  the  honse 
in  front  of  the  house  gods  on  a  carpet  spread  for  him.     The  boy's 
father  goes  to  where  the  girl  is  in  the  women's  room,  worships  her, 
and  presents  her  with  clothes  and  ornaments.     In  these  the  women 
of   the   house  dress  her  and  the  boy's  father  goes   and  takes  his 
place  in  the  marriage  porch.     The  girl's  father  next  comes  to  the 
boy,  offers  him  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  leads  him  to  the  part 
of  the  marriage  porch  where  the  mango  post  is  planted  and  seats 
him  before  the  post  on  a  carpet.     The  girl  is  now  brought  and  seated 
to  the  right  of  the  boy.     The  boy's  priest  on  behalf  of  the  boy  says 
to  the  girl,  ^  Do  not  sit  on  my  right  but  on  my  left.'     She  replies 
through  her  priest,  ^  If  you  promise  to  give  me  presents  now  and  then 
and  do  not  spend  money  without  my  leave,  then  I  will  do  as  you  wish, 
otherwise  I  shall  not'.     The  boy's  priest  promises  that  he  will    give 
her  presents  and  not  spend  money,  and  the  boy  in  confirmation  says 
Yes.     The   girl  takes  her  seat  on  the  boy's   left  and   the   priest 
holds  a  cloth  between  thera  and  the  mango  post  and  repeats  marriage 
verses.     At  the  end  of  tho  verses  the  priest  throws  grains  of  rice 
over  the  heads   of  the  boy  and  girl  and  they  are  man  and  wife. 
Packets  of  betel  leaves  and  nut  are  handed  round  and  the  guests  retire. 
That  night  the  boy  stays  at  the  girl's  house.     Next  day,  after  a  feast 
and  the  exchange  of  presents  of  clothes,  the  boy  goes  in  procession 
with  the  bride  to  his  house,  and  the  marriage  ends   with  a   feast 
Among  them  a  girl  is  considered  impure  for  four  days  when  she 
comes  of  age  and  ou  the  fifth  her  lap  is  filled  with  a  cocoanut  and  other 
fruit,  and  she  joins  her  husband.     When  a  Ganndi  dies  he  is  bathed 
in  the  house,  dressed  in  a  loincloth,  laid  on  the  bier  and  covered  with 
a  sheet.     Near  relations  come  with  pieces  of  white  cloth  measuring 
three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  spread  them  on  the  body.     The  bier  is 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  near  relations,  the  usual  halt  is  made 
on  the  way  to  the  burning  ground,  and,  at  the  burning  ground,  the 
body  is  burnt  with  the  same  details  as  at  a  Gujarat  Y^ni's  funeral. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  chief  mourner  grinds  a  handful  of  wheat  in  a 
handmill  from  left  to  right  that  is  contrarywise  or  ulaiey  and  makes 
the  flour  into  three  small  cakes.   He  takes  the  cakes  and  a  water-pot 
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and  goes  to  the  barning  groand.  On  the  way  he  leaves  one  cake 
on  the  spot  where  the  halt  was  made  and  the  bier  was  rested.  In 
the  barning  groand  he  removes  the  ashes  and  throws  them  into  water^ 
and  after  sprinkling  a  little  cowdung  and  water  lays  the  two  cakes 
on  the  spot^  and  after  a  crow  has  pecked  them  returns  home.  On 
the  tenth  day  he  goes  to  a  stream,  prepares  rice  balls,  throws  them 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  the  water,  and  returns  home.  On  the 
eleventh  day  he  feasts  the  caste.  They  hold  caste  councils  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  Few  send  their  boys  to 
school.     Some  of  them  are  rich  and  the  rest  are  well-to-do. 

Gllisa'di8,literallyPolishersorTinkers,numbering444,are  return- 
ed as  found  in  Inddpur,  Purandhar,  and  in  the  city  of  Poena.  Their 
name  seems  to  come  from  the  Mardthi  ghisne  to  rub.  According  to 
their  own  story  they  are  called  after  a  certain  Ghisddi  who  over- 
came and  killed  a  famous  gymnast.  They  say  that  they  came  to  the 
Veccan  from  G^ujardt  in  search  of  work.  They  have  no  subdivisions 
among  them ;  all  Ghisddis  eat  together  and  intermarry.  Their  sur- 
names are  Chavdn,  Charvase,  KAtkar,  Padvalkar,  Povdr,  Sdlunke, 
Selar,  and  Sinde;  persons  having  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry. 
The  names  in  common  useamongmenare,  Bhikd/ji,  Kushdba,  Mahdduba, 
Malhari,  Mdnaji,  Rakhmaji,  Santu,  Tukdrdm^and  Ydghu ;  and  among 
women  Girjabdi,  Jdnkubai,  Jayibai,  Kusdb^i,  Bakhmdbdi,  and  Tdibai. 
They  add jt  as  Rdmji  to  men's  names  and  bdi  as  Jankubdi  to  women's 
names.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  they  speak  a  corrupt  Gujardti,  a 
mixture  of  Gujardti  Marathi  and  Hindustani.  Both  men  and 
women  dress  in  Marathi  fashion  and  look  like  Kunbis  except  that 
they  are  a  little  shorter  and  sturdier.  The  men  are  strongly  made 
and  many  of  them  are  trained  gymnasts.  They  wear  top-knots  and 
beards  and  their  faces  are  generally  covered  with  long  thick  hair. 
The  head  hair  is  lank.  Most  of  them  live  in  poor  houses  or  huts  one 
storey  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Those  of  them  who 
wander  from  place  to  place  fix  two  forked  poles  in  the  ground,  lay 
^a  third  pole  in  the  forks  of  the  two  uprights,  and  stretch  a  cloth  or 
large  blanket  called  pal  over  the  horizontal  pole  so  as  to  form  a  tent 
with  sloping  sides  and  open  ends.  The  sides  are  pegged  to  the  ground 
and  the  back  is  closed  with  blankets.  In  their  tents  are  generally 
a  cot  cradle,  blanket,  quilt,  carpet,  one  or  two  low  wooden  stools,  and 
olay  or  metal  cooking  vessels.  They  sometimes  have  a  few  eattle, 
bullocks,  goats,  asses,  or  ponies,  and  occasionally  keep  a  deer  or  a 
hare  as  a  pet,  and  pigeons  and  poultry.  Their  staple  food  is  millet, 
rice,  pulse,  and  spices.  They  eat  goats,  sheep,  deer,  hare,  poultry,  and 
eggs  on  holidays  and  whenever  they  can  afford  it;  they  also  drink 
liquor  and  indulge  in  many  native  intoxicating  drugs.  They  are 
moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks  being  specially  fond  of  pungent 
dishes.  They  wear  a  waistcloth  or  short  breeches,  a  shouldercloth, 
a  jacket,  a  aadra  or  loose  shirt,  a  Mardtha  turban,  and  shoes.  The 
women  plait  the  hair  in  a  braid  and  do  not  deck  it  with  flowers. 
Out  of  doors  they  wear  the  ordinary  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  and 
at  night  a  lungha  or  petticoat.  As  a  class  they  are  hardworking, 
quarrelsome,  dirty,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  drink.  Their  chief 
calling  is  working  in  iron.    Youths  begin  to  learn  from  their  Others 
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or  elders  about  ten  or  twelve,   and  when  they  have  mastered  the 
work  they  open  shops  of  their  own. 

The  men  work  from  seven  to  twelve  and  again  from  two  to  eight. 
The  women  help  in  blowing  the  bellows.  They  also  go  about  selling 
the  wares  made  by  the  men.  They  generally  prepare  articles  for 
sale  at  their  own  cost  and  risk.  In  spite,  of  the  competition  of 
European  hardware  their  articles  are  in  good  demand,  though  their 
profits  have  been  reduced.  They  earn  enough  for  their  support,  but 
several  fall  into  diflSculties  by  borrowing  to  meet  marriage  and  other 
expenses.  They  rank  themselves  with  Mardthas  and  do  not  associate 
with  the  classes  who  are  generally  considered  impure.  Other 
classes  look  down  on  them  and  do  not  give  them  the  position  they 
claim.  Their  slack  time  is  during  the  rains  between  June  and 
October,  and  all  the  year  round  they  close  their  shops  on  amdvdsya 
or  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  family  deities  of  Ghis4dis  are 
Bahiri,  Balaji  of  Giri  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Bhavdni,  Khandoba, 
Satvai,  and  Yamnai,  and  they  also  worship  village  and  boandary 
gods  whom  they  offer  milk  and  sugar  without  the  help  of  a  priest. 
Their  family  priest  is  a  Deshasth  Brd,hman  who  is  called  to  officiate 
at  marriages,  lap-fillings,  and  deaths.  They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Alandi,  JJphu,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  Tulj^pur.  They  fast  on 
elevenths  or  ekadashis  and  on  all  Mondays  and  Saturdays.  Their 
chief  festival  is  the  nine  nights  l)efore  Dasara  in  September-October. 
They  believe  in  and  consult  astrologers  and  soothsayers.  They  often 
suffer  from  spirit-possession.  When  a  disease  does  not  yield  to 
the  ordinary  cures  or  when  the  symptoms  are  considered  to  point  to 
spirit-possession  a  devrishi  or  exorcist  is  called.  He  takes  ashes  and 
waves  them  round  the  sick  together  with  a  cocoanut,  a  hen,  and  some 
lemons.  If  this  does  not  drive  away  the  spirit  they  pray  to  their  family 
gods  to  help  them  and  promise  to  reward  their  gods  if  they  grant 
their  prayers.  When  a  woman  is  in  child-birth  a  midwife  is  called 
in.  When  the  child  is  born  the  midwife  bathes  the  mother  and  child, 
cuts  the  navel  cord,  and  buries  it  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the  spot  where 
the  mother  was  bathed.  The  woman  is  laid  on  a  cot  and  given  balls 
of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and  sugar,  and  for  three 
days  the  babe  is  given  honey  and  castor  oil.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
mother  and  the  child  are  purified  and  their  clothes  are  washed.  They 
cover  the  vessel  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed  with  a  piece 
of  new  cloth.  Five  stones  are  laid  on  the  cloth,  and  the  mother 
worships  them  as  the  abode  of  Satvai.  Near  the  stones  is  placed  an 
image  of  Satvdi  to  which  the  mother  offers  turmeric,  redpowder, 
sandal  paste,  and  flowers.  A  goat  is  offered  to  the  goddess  and  killed, 
the  head  is  cut  off  and  laid  before  the  image,  and  friends  and  relations 
are  called  to  feed  on  the  flesh.  After  dinner,  the  women  of  the 
house  remain  awake  all  night  and  keep  a  light  in  the  room.  Next 
day  the  head  of  the  victim  is  cooked  and  eaten.  On  the  fifth 
the  child  is  clothed  in  a  cap  and  a  small  armless  frock  or  kuncfU 
somewhat  peaked  at  the  top  and  drawn  over  the  head  like  a  cowl  or 
hood.  On  the  seventh  the  image  of  Satvdi  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
lying-in  room  and  is  worshipped  with  wet  wheat  and  gram.  On  this 
day  no  outsider  is  asked  to  dinner.     At  night  neighboaring  women 
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come  and  laying  the  child  in  the  cradle  name  it  and  sing  a  cradle 
Bong  to  Bd.m  or  Krishna.  When  the  song  is  over  betel  and 
boiled  wheat  are  served  and  the  women  retire.  Either  after  the 
eleventh  or  after  the  twentieth  the  mother  goes  about  the  house  as 
usual.  The  heads  of  all  children^  whether  bojs  or  girls^  are  shaved^ 
between  their  ninth  month  and  the  end  of  their  fourth  year.  The 
child  is  seated  on  the  lap  of  its  maternal  uncle  and  its  head  is 
shaved  by  the  barber  who  is  paid  about  2d.  ( 1 1  q^nna) .  Groats  are  killed 
and  friends  and  relations  feasted.  They  marry  their  girls  between 
five  and  twenty-five  and  their  boys  between  seven  and  thirty.  When 
a  father  thinks  it  right  that  his  son  should  be  married  he  calls  some 
of  the  castemen  and  asks  if  they  know  any  suitable  match.  They 
discuss  the  different  available  girls  and  fix  on  one  as  the  best  match. 
The  boy's  father  with  some  friends  goes  to  the  girPs  father  and  asks 
if  he  will  gi\e  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  girPs  father  consults 
his  wife.  If  the  wife  agrees  the  fathers  compare  their  surnames  and 
mention  their  marriage  connections^  and  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  marriage  they  agree  that  it  shall  take  place.  The  boy's  father 
gives  the  castemen  lOs,  to  16^.  (Bs.  5-8)  and  the  castewomen  4^.  to 
6«.  (Bs.  2-3).  These  sums  are  spent  in  liquor  which  is  drunk  at  a 
meeting  of  the  caste.  On  the  first  holiday  after  the  asking  or  mdgni 
the  boy's  parents  present  the  girl  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  Next 
June  or  Jyeshth  a  basket  is  filled  with  mangoes^  uncooked  rice^  pulse 
flour^  and  two  bodicecloths  or  khans,  and  taken  to  the  girl's  by  the 
women  of  the  boy's  house.  They  present  the  girl  and  the  women  of 
her  family  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  deck  the  girl's  hair  with 
flowers^  and  fill  her  lap  with  rice>  betelnut^  almonds,  and  cocoanuts^ 
and  give  one  bodicecloth  to  the  girl  and  the  other  to  her  mother. 
In  the  following  Shrdvan  or  August  a  Shrdvan  basket,  of  toys 
two  bodicecloths  and  uncooked  rice  and  pulse,  is  made  ready  in  the 
boy's  house  and  taken  to  the  girl's  with  pipes  and  drums.  The  girl 
is  seated  on  a  low  stool,  her  lap  is  filled  with  the  fruit,  and  her  brow 
is  marked  with  a  circle  of  redpowder.  Before  the  marriage  the 
boy's  father  in  presence  of  some  of  the  caste  has  to  pay  the  girl's 
father  £2  10«.  to  £10  (Bs.  25-100).  The  witnesses  take  £1  (Bs.  10) 
in  the  name  of  the  caste  and  spend  it  on  liquor  which  all  drink 
together.  Then  the  girl's  father  buys  the  marriage  clothes,  and 
marriage  porches  are  set  up  at  the  boy's  and  girl's  houses,  the  girl's 
porch  having  an  altar  or  bahule.  On  the  day  before  the  marriage 
the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride's  with  his  friends  and  relations, 
where  the  girl's  father  has  prepared  some  place  for  them  to  live  in. 
The  girl  is  first  rubbed  with  two  or  three  lines  of  turmeric,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  next  bathed  and  rubbed  with  turmeric  by  the  washer- 
woman. After  being  rubbed  the  bridegroom  goes  to  a  temple  of  M^bruti 
with  a  party  of  friends,  takes  a  small  mango  branch  which  has  been 
cut  and  placed  near  the  god,  and  makes  it  his  marriage  guardian  or 
devak  tying  it  to  one  of  the  poles  in  the  marriage  porch.  Then  the 
washerwoman  of  each  of  the  houses  ties,  by  a  yellow  string  of  five 
strands,  a  piece  of  turmeric  ynrapped  in  cloth  to  the  right  wrist  of 
the  bride  and  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  day  ends  with  a  feast 
of  telehis  or  cakes  and  gutkadhi  or  molasses- curry  to  friends  and 
acquaintances.      On  the  next  or    marriage  day  the  bridegroom 
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visits  the  temple  of  M^ruti,  where  the  father  of  the  bride  presents 
him  with  a  shoaldercloth^  a  turban,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
fastens  to  his  brow  the  marriage  coronet  or  bdshing.  The 
bridegroom  bows  to  the  god  and  follows  the  bride's  father  to  his 
house.  At  the  door  of  the  marriage  porch  a  cocoanut  is  waved 
round  the  bridegroom  and  broken.  He  then  enters  the  porch  and 
stands  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  The  bride  is  bronght  in  and 
made  to  stand  facing  him  separated  by  a  cloth.  The  Brahman 
priest  repeats  marriage  verses  and  when  the  verses  are  over  the 
boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.  The  boy  then  fastens  the  lacky 
string  or  mangalsutra  round  the  girl's  neck  and  at  the  same  time 
his  sister  adorns  her  feet  with  silver  toe-rings  or  virudhyds.  Then 
the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  sit.  The  Brd,hraan  priest  circles  them 
ten  times  with  a  thread.  He  cuts  into  two  the  band  of  ten 
threads,  and,  passing  each  thread  in  each  half  of  the  band  through  a 
pierced  betel  nut  and  repeating  texts,  ties  the  ten  betelnuts  as  a 
bracelet  round  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  They  are 
then  seated  on  the  altar  and  the  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with 
a  copper  water-pot  or  tdmbya  and  a  tin  cup  or  vdti  and  some  other 
articles.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called  kanydddn  or  girl-giving. 
Next  the  Brahman  priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  in  front  of  the  boy  and 
girl  who  are  seated  side  by  side  and  the  boy  throws  clarified  butter 
over  the  fire.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  walk  round  the  fire -thrice,  into 
the  house,  and  bow  before  the  gods.  The  day  ends  with  a  feast.  On 
the  day  after  the  wedding  the  girl's  father  gives  a  caste-feast  of 
mutton  and  cakes.  In  the  evening  the  vardt  literally  crowd  starts 
from  the  house  of  the  girl,  when  she  receives  a  new  robe  and  bodice 
from  the  boy's  father,  and  with  drums  and  pipes  is  brought  on  horse- 
back with  her  husband  to  his  house.  At  his  house  the  boy  and  girl 
bow  before  the  house  gods,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  married 
women  each  unties  the  other's  betelnut  bracelets.  On  the  next  day 
the  boy's  relations  bathe  him  and  his  wife,  and  they  dine  from  the 
same  dish  in  company  with  the  boy's  parents,  five  married  women,  and 
the  bridesmaids  or  karavlis  who  are  generally  the  sisters  of  the  boy 
and  girl.  At  night  the  boy's  father  gives  a  mutton  feast  to  the  caste- 
people  and  the  marriage  guardian  or  devak  is  taken  away.  When 
a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  considered  unclean  and  is  made  to  sit  by 
herself  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  she  is  presented  with  a 
new  robe  and  bodice,  and  her  mother  fills  her  lap  with  fruit  and  feasts 
her  son-in-law's  family.  During  the  seventh  month  of  her  first 
pregnancy  she  is  asked  to  dine  at  her  mother's  and  presented  with  a 
green  robe  and  bodice  and  glass  bangles.  When  a  death  occurs  in 
a  house  the  castepeople  are  told  of  it  and  the  women  sit  weeping 
and  wailing.  When  the  mourners  gather  at  the  deceased's  house  one 
or  two  relations  go  and  bring  what  is  wanted  for  the  burial.  A 
bier  is  made  ready  outside  of  the  door  and  an  earthen  vessel  is  filled 
with  water  and  set  on  a  fire.  The  body  is  taken  out  of  the  house, 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  laid  on  the  bier.  The  face  is  kept 
uncovered.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  cloth  fastened  to  the  bier 
with  a  string  and  a  thread  of  five  colours,  and  a  roll  of  betel  leaves 
is  placed  in  the  mouth.  Then  the  chief  mourner  puts  burning 
eowdung  cakes  into  an  earthen  jar,  and  holding  the  fire*pot  in  a  sling 
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'begins  to  walk  and  the  bearers  follow  him.     On  the  way^  as  they 
near  the  bumiDg  groand^  the  bearers  stop  and  lay  the  bier  on  the 
ground  and  place  on  the  ground  some  balls  of  wheat  fioar.     The 
bearers  change  places  and  carry  the  bier  to  the  burning  ground. 
At  the  burning  ground  they  heap  the  pile  with  dry  cowdung  cakes 
and  lay  the  body  on  the  heap.    The  chief  mourner  dips  the  turban 
of  the  deceased  in  water  and  squeezes  some  of  the  water  infco  his 
mouth.     A  ball  of  wheat  ilour  is  laid  under  the  corpse's  head  and  the 
body  is  covered  with  dry  cowdung  cakes  and  set  on  fire.     When  the 
fire  is  kindled  on  all  sides  the  chief  mourner  brings  a  pitcher  of  water 
on  his  head.  Along  with  another  man  he  stands  for  a  few  seconds  at  the 
feel  of  the  dead.     His  companion  makes  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  and  as  the  water  begins  to  trickle  out  the  mourner  walks 
round  the  pyre.     He  walks  thrice  round,  his  companion  each  time 
piercing  a  fresh  hole*    At  the  end  of  the  third  round  the  chief  mourner 
dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground,  cries  aloud,  and  beats  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  right  hand.     The  funeral  party  bathes  and  goes  to 
the  honse  of  the  dead,  where  a  neighbour  purifies  them  by  pouring 
cow's  urine  over  them,  and  they  leave.    On  the  third  day  kinswomen 
or  the  widow  herself  cuts  off  her  lucky  necklace  and  breaks  her 
glass  bangles,  and,  along  with  a  winnowing  fan  in  which  two  dough 
cakes  are  laid,  the  chief  mourner  and  the  bearers  take  the  necklace 
and  bangles  and  go  to  the  burning  ground.     On  the  way  the  body  is 
rested  and  the  chief  mourner  leaves  one  of  the  cakes.    At  the  burning 
ground  when  the  body  is  consumed  the  ashes  are  gathered  and 
thrown  into  water.    The  spot  where  the  body  was  burned  is  cow- 
clanged  and  the  necklace,  the  pieces  of  the  bangles,  and  the  second 
dongh  cake  are  laid  on  it.     They  go  to  the  river  where  the  chief 
mourner  rubs  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers  with  butter  and  they 
return  to  the  chief  mourner's  house  where  they  dine.    They  mourn 
for   ten  days.     On  the  eleventh  the  chief   mourner  is  taken  to 
the  river  and  is   made   to   kindle  a  fire.      A  barber  comes  and 
shaves  his  head  except  the    top-knot    and    his    face    except    his 
eyebrows.    All  bathe   in  the  river  and  return  home.     The  chief 
mourner  makes  eleven  dough  balls  and  two  cakes.     The  balls  he 
worships  and  offers  them  the  cakes  and  a  little  wet  wheaten  flour. 
He  takes  a  ball  eleven  times  in  succession  and  places  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  water  and  bathes,  and  a  sacred  fire  is  kindled 
by  a  Brahman  priest.     The  chief  mourner  bows  to  the  fire,  throws 
clarified  butter,  dates,  cocoa-kernel,  sesamum,  and  barley  upon  the 
fire,  walks  round  it,  and  salutes  it.     The  rest  of  the  party  pour  a 
potful  of  water  on  the  burnt  offering  and  go  home.     On  this  day 
the  Br&hman  priest  receives  an  umbrella,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a 
blanket     Caste-people  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  mourning 
bnt  only  a  few  come.     On  the  twelfth  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  cliief  mourner  raise  a  sum  of  money^  and,  buying  provisions, 
including    mutton,    feast    on    them    in  company  with  the   chief 
]nonmer,and  give  him  a  cup  of  liquor,  and  some  one  of  his  relations 
presents  him  with  a  turban.     On  the  death-day  a  memorial  or 
shrdddh  ceremony  is  held.    The  Ghis^i  community  is  very  often 
disturbed  by  quarrels.    They  have  no  headman  and  their  caste 
are  settled  according  to  the  opinion^  of  the  majority  and 
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their  decisions  are  obeyed  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.  Breaches  of 
caste  rales  are  panished  by  fines  varying  from  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10). 
A  woman  who  commits  adultery  is  fined  9(2.  (6  as.)  and  a  caate 
dinner  is  held  to  mark  the  event.  Within  the  last  eight  years  they 
have  begnn  to  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  they  take  them  away 
from  school  and  make  them  begin  to  work  when  they  are  ten* 
They  do  not  take  to  new  callings  ai^d  on  the  whole  are  weU-to-do. 

HalvalS,  or  Sweetmeat-sellers^  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty- 
seven  and  as  found  in  Sirur,  Purandhar,  and  Poena.  They  are 
divided  into  Ahirs,  Jains^  Ling&yats,  Mar^th^s^  M^rw^ris,  Pardeshis, 
Shimpis,  and  Telis.  The  Pdrdeshi  Halv&is  have  no  surnames.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bihydri,  Dagadu^'  Ghkiigi.rtUnj 
Kisan^  and  Rdmd^s ;  and  among  women,  Bh^Lgn,  Oanga^  Jamiia, 
Lachhu,  and  Tulsa.  They  are  Pardeshis  and  look  and  speak  like 
them.  They  live  in  middle-class  houses  with  walls  of  brick  and 
mud  and  tiled  roofs^  and  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels.  They 
have  servants  whom  they  pay  14«.  to  16«.  (Rs.  7-8)  a  month.  Tlieir 
staple  food  is  millet,  rice^  wheat,  pulse^  butter,  spices,  and  vegetables, 
but  they  eat  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wears 
waistcloth^  a  waistcoat,  and  a  headscarf  or  Mardtha  turban,  and 
the   women  a  petticoat  and  an  open-backed  bodice  and  draw  a 

Eiece  of  cloth  over  the  head.  They  are  hardworking,  but  dirtj 
ot-tempered  and  intemperate,  drinking  liquor  and  smoking  opium 
and  hemp.  They  make  and  sell  sweetmeats  at  the  following  rupee 
rates :  Boiled  milk  made  into  paste  two  pounds  the  rupee,  pedhe  or 
balls  of  boiled  milk  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  barphi  or  square 
pieces  of  boiled  milk  mixed  with  sugar  and  spices  one  and  half  to 
two  pounds,  khobarydchi  barphi  or  cocoa  scrapings  two  and  a  half 
to  three  pounds,  the  same  mixed  with  saffron  two  to  two  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  sugar  peas  or  sakhar^pkutdne  mixed  with  sugar 
and  sesamum  two  and  a  naif  to  three  pounds,  veldode  or  sugar  carda- 
mums  two  pounds,  sugared  kdju  or  cashewnuts  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  sdbania  or  sugar  sticks  two  and  a  half  pounds,  revdya  or 
sugar  and  sesamum  cakes  five  and  a  half  pounds,  bundi  or  baQs  two 
and  quarter  pounds,  salt  and  sweet  shev  four  pounds,  and  gudaddm 
of  molasses  and  groundnuts  eight  pounds.  Their  women  do  not 
help  the  men.  Their  boys  begin  to  learn  their  &ther's  craft  at 
twelve  and  are  expert  at  twenty.  A  boy's  marriage  costs  about 
£20  (Rs.200),  a  girl's  marriage  about  £10  (Rs.  100),  and  a  deatii 
about  £2  10^.  (Rs.  25).  Their  family  deities  are  Khandobs» 
Bhavani,  Krishna,  and  the  Devi  of  Chatarshringi.  Their  priests  aie 
Kanoj  Brdhmans.  They  keep  the  regular  local  fasts  and  feasts, 
but  the  Ashddhi  or  June- July  and  the  Kdrtiki  or  October-November 
ekddashis  or  lunar  elevenths  are  their  great  fast  days,  and  Holi  in 
February,  Ndg-panchmi  in  July,  Oanesh-chaturthi  in  August^  and 
Dasara  and  JDivdli  in  October  are  their  great  feast  days.  They 
make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Oudh,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  Chatar- 
shringi, and  Alandi.  They  believe  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
and  consult  oracles.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
they  lay  five  millet  stems  on  a  stone  slab  with  a  cake  stack  in  the 
point  of  each,  worship  them  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and 
offer  them  cooked  rice,  curry,  vegetables,  and  boiled  gnm.     The 
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mother  is  impure  for  eleven  days.  On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
days  she  goes  to  some  garden,  worships  five  pebbles,  feasts  five 
married  women,  and  retams  home.  In  the  evening  the  child  is 
named  in  presence  of  near  relations  and  friends,  boiled  gram  betel 
packets  and  sugar  are  served  and  the  guests  retire.  They  clip 
B  child's  hair  when  it  is  five  years  old.  They  marry  their  girls 
between  seven  and  twelve,  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty. 
The  day  before  the  marriage  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  at 
his  house  and  what  is  over  is  sent  to  the  girPs.  Then  wristlets  or 
hanJca/ns  one  a  small  iron  ring  the  other  a  turmeric  root  rolled  in  a 
piece  of  new  yellow  cloth,  are  &stened  to  the  wrists  of  the  boy  and 
girl  and  a  feast  is  held  at  both  houses.  Their  marriage  guardians 
or  devaks  are  their  house  deities  whom  they  send  to  a  goldsmith, 
and  after  being  polished  bring  home  accompanied  with  musia  In 
the  evening  of  the  marriage  day  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  horse, 
a  dagger  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  taken  to  the  girl's 
accompanied  by  kinspeople,  friends,  and  masic.  At  the  ^rFs  a 
lemon,  a  coooanut,  and  a  piece  of  bread  are  waved  round  his  head 
and  thrown  aside.  The  boy  is  taken  into  the  house  and  seated  on  a 
low  wooden  stool  and  the  girl  on  a  second  ^stool  on  his  left.  The 
sacrificial  fire  is  lit  and  the  boy  kindles  it  with  dry  mango  leaves 
and  butter.  The  girl's  &ther  washes  the  boy's  and  girl's  feet  and 
touches  his  own  eyes  with  the  water.  The  girl  is  presented  with 
a  nosering  and  silver  toe-rings  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  the 
sacrificial  fire  and  the  boy  and  girl.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  together 
make  seven  turns  round  the  sacrificial  fire,  stopping  and  taking  the 
advice  of  the  elders  before  they  make  the  seventh  turn.  The  priest 
repeats  the  marriage  verses  and  when  the  verses  are  over  throws 
grains  of  red  rice  over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl  and  they  are 
man  and  wife.  The  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  together  and 
they  go  and  bow  before  the  house  gods.  The  boy  and  girl  are  seated 
on  a  horse  and  taken  in  procession  to  the  boy's  house  and  next  day 
the  marriage  festivities  end  with  a  feast.  They  bum  their  dead 
and  mourn  ten  days.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy. 
They  have  a  caste  council  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  As  a  class 
they  are  well-to*do. 

Jlngars,  a  Persian  term  for  saddle-makers  whose  Hindu  name 
seems  to  be  Ghitrak&rs  or  Painters  and  who  style  themselves 
Arya  Somvanshi  Kshattis  or  Arian  Moon-branch  Kshatris,  are 
returned  as  numberiug  650  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district 
exoept  in  Parandhar.  The  local  head-quarters  of  the  caste  is  the 
city  of  PooDa  where  at  their  caste  feasts  between  ten  and  eleven 
hundred  plates  are  laid.  They  say  that  the  Brabmfind-pur^n  has 
the  following  account  of  their  origin.  The  gods  and  sages  were  once 
engaged  in  performing  a  sacrifice  in  Brihadtoknya,  when  Jannmandal, 
a  giant,  the  grandson  of  Vritr^ur,  endowed  with  Brahmadev's 
blessing  and  made  invincible,  appeared  with  the  object  of  obstructing 
the  sacorifice.  The  gods  and  sages  fled  to  Shiv.  In  Shiv's  rage  a 
drop  of  sweat  fell  from  his  brow  into  his  mouth.  It  assumed  human 
form  and  was  called  Mauktik  or  Mukt&dev.  Mukt&dev  fought  with 
Jannmandal  and  defeated  him.  The  gods  and  sages,  pleased  with 
his  prowessj  enthroned  him  as  Uieir  king  and  went  to  the  forests. 
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Mukt^ey  married  Prabbfivati^  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  sage  jyarrdB,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  sons^  who  married  the  daaghters  of  eight  other 
Rishis.  Be  left  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  his  sons  and  with  hia  wife 
withdrew  to  the  forest  to  do  penance.     In  the  height  of  th^r  power 
the  sons  one  day  slighted  the  sage  Lomaharshan  who  cursed  them 
saying  that  they  would  lose  their  royal  power  and  their  right  to 
perform  Vedic  ceremonies  and  would  wander  in  misery.     Mukt4deT> 
on  coming  to  know  of  the  curse,  implored  Shiy  to  have  mercy  oa 
his  sons.     Shiv  could  not  recall  the  sage's  curse^  but  to  lessen  its 
severity  added  that  Muktadev's  sons  might  perform  the  Vedic  ntes 
stealthily,  that  they  would  be  known  from  that  day  forward  as 
Aryakshatris,  and  would  follow  eight  callings,  chitragdrs  or  painters, 
suvamagdrs    or    goldsmiths,    shilpkdrs    or   artists,    pcdcJcdrs    or 
weavers,  reshim  karmi  and  patvekdrs  or  silk-workers,    lohdrs  or 
ironsmiths,  and  mritikdkars  e^nd  dhdiu-mritikakars  potters  and  metal 
and  earth  workers.      They  have  no  subdivisions.     Their  Bumames 
are  Chav^n,  Dhengle,  Jadhav,  Malodker,  Kimble,  Navgire,  and 
Povar.     The   names  in  common   use  among  men  are  AnantHLm, 
Bapu,  Ganpati,  Ndmdev,  and  Sakhdrim ;  and  among  womoi  Bhima, 
Lakshmi,  R^dha,  Sakhu,  and   Savitri.     They  have  eight  &mily 
stocks  or  got  f as,  the  names  of  six  of  which  are  Angiras,  Bh4rady&j, 
Gautam,  Kanva,  Kaundanya,  and  Vashishth.     The  men  are  generally 
dark  with  regular  features ;  the  women  fair  thin  taU  and  proverbially 
handsome.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  rub  sandal 
on  their  brows.     They  shave  their  heads  once  a  week.     The  local 
Hajdms  or  barbers  refuse  to  shave  them,  and  they  employ  Paredshi 
Haj^ms.    The  women  mark  the  brow  with  redpowder,  and  tie  the  hair 
in  a  knot  behind.     They  do  not  use  false  hair  or  deck  their  heada 
with  flowers,  as  they  hold  these  practices  fit  for  prostitutes  or  dancing 
girls.     They  speak  Marithi,  and  are  hardworking,  intelligent,  clever, 
self-reliant,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly.    Their  skill  as 
craftsmen  was  rewarded  by  the  Peshw^  with  gifts  of  land  and  houses. 
They   follow  a   variety   of  callings,  casting  metal,  carving  stones, 
painting,  making  figures   of  clay  and  cloth,  carving  wood,    and 
repairing  boxes  padlocks  and  watches.     From  the  calling  they  adopt 
they    are    sometimes    called   Sonars   or  goldsmiths,  Timbats   or 
coppersmiths,  Lohdrs  or  blacksmiths,  and  Patvek&rs  or  silk-workers. 
Their  houses  are  like  those  of  other  middle-class  Hindus  one  or  two 
storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.     The  furniture 
includes  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  boxes,  carpets,  glass  globes,  and 
picture  frames.     Some   keep  a  cow  or  she-buffaloe,  a  pony,  and 
parrots.     Their  staple  food  is  rice,  millet  and  Indian  millet,  split 
pulse,  and  vegetables.     They  do  not  object  to  eat  the  flesh  of  goats, 
sheep,  poultry,  deer,  hare,  or  partridges.     They  drink  country  liquor^ 
but  not  openly.     The  men  dress  like  Deccan  Br^mans  in  a  waist* 
cloth  and  shouldercloth,  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  Brahman  turban^ 
and  shoes.    A  Jingar  rises  at  five,  works  from  six  or  seven  to  eleven 
or  twelve,  and  again  from  two  to  dusk.     The  women  mind  the  house 
and  sometimes  help  the  men  in  their  shops.     Boys  begin  to  help 
their  fathers  at  twelve  and  are  expert  workers  by  sixteen  or  eighteen. 
They  are  Yaishnavs  in  religion  and  have  house  images  of  Ganpati, 
Yithoba,  Bahiroba,  Ehandoba,  and  Bhavini.    Their  priests  are  the 
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Tillage  Br£hmans  wKo  officiate  at  their  houses  and  whom  they  hold 

in  great  reverence.    They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  the  child  is  bathed  and 

rolled  from  head  to  foot  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  laid  on  the  bare 

ffround.     The  mother  bathes  for  the  first  tiroe^  and  is  seated  on  a 

low  wooden  stool^  and  the  child  is  given  into  her  arms  covered 

with  swaddling  clothes.     Either  in  the  morning  or  evening  the 

midwife  places  in  the  mother's  room  a  grindstone  or  pdta  and   lays 

on  the  stone  a  blank  sheet  of  paper^  an  ink-pot^   a  pen^   the 

knife  with  which  the  child's   navel  cord  was    cut^   and  healing 

herbs  and  roots.     The  midwife  then  worships  these  articles  as 

the   goddess    Satv&i,   ofEering   them   grains  of  rice^  flowers,  and 

cooked  food.     The  mother  lays  the  child  on  the  ground  in  front  of 

the  goddess,  makes  a  low  bow,  and  taking  the  child  uncovers  its 

face  and  rubs  its  brow  with  ashes.     Daring  the  night  the  women  of 

the  house  keep  awake.      On  the  seventh  day,  either  in  the  mother^s 

room  or  somewhere  else  in  the  house,  seven  lines  each  about  three 

inches  long  are  drawn  on  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  and 

worshipped  as  Satvti  and  wet  gram  is  offered.     The  tenth,  eleventh, 

and  twelfth  day  ceremonies   are  the  same  as  those  observed  by 

Deccan  Br&hmans.     For  five  months  the  child  is  not  bathed  on  the 

diy  of  the  week  on  which  it  was  bom.     If  the  child  is  a  boy,  on  a 

lucky  day,  either  within  eleven  months  from  its  birth  or  in  its  third 

year,  its  hair  is  cut  with  scissors  for  the  first  time.    If  the  child  is 

a  girl,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  vow,  her  hair  is  cut  as  if  she  were  a 

boy  and  wifch  the  same  ceremonies  which  Br&hmans  observe.     At 

the  age  of  three  the  boy's  head  is  shaved  for  the  first  time.    The 

Jingars   strew  part   of  the  floor  with  grains  of  rice  and  on  the 

rice  spread  a  yeUow-edged  cloth,  and  seat  the  boy  on  the  cloth  in 

front  of  the  barber  who  shaves  the  boy's  head  leaving  only  the 

top-knot.     The  boy  is  anointed  with  oil  and  bathed,  and  dressed  in 

new  clothes;  and  each  of  several  married  women  waves  a  copper  coin 

round  his  head  and  presents  it  to  the  barber  with  the  yellow-edged 

eloth  and  the  uncooKed  food.     When  a  boy  is  five,  seven,  or  nine, 

he  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  in  the  month   of  Shrdvan  or 

August-September  when  thread-wearing  Hindus  yearly  change  their 

threads  a  ceremony  called  Shrdvanya.    The  boy  is  seated  with  some 

men  who  are  going  to  change  their  threads,  and  the  officiating 

Brahman  is  told  that  the  boy  is  to  be  given  a  sacred  thread.    The  boy, 

along  with  the  others,  marks  his  brow  from  left  to  right  with  ashes 

or  vibhut,  rubs  cowdung  and  cow's  urine  on  his  body,  and  worships 

seven  betelnuts  set  on  seven  small  heaps  of  rice  as  the  seven  seers 

or  safia'Txahis.     The  sacrificial  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with  butter  and 

small  inpaZ  sticks  by  the  boy  and  the  others  who  are  changing  their 

threads.    Those  whose  fathers  are  dead  perform  the  memorial  or 

shrdddh  ceremony,  aod  when  this  is  over,  the  priest  presents  each 

with  a  sacred  thread  which  is  put  on  and  the  old  one  is  taken  off 

and  buried  in  a  basil-pot.     The  ceremony  costs  the  boy's  father 

about  4a.  (Rs.  2).     They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  twelve, 

and  allow  their  boys  to  remain  unmarried  till  they  are  thirty. 

When  a  marriage  is  settled  the  first  ceremony  is  the  redpowder 

rubbing  or  kunhu.    The  boy,  his  father,  and  a  few  near  kinsmen 
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go  to  the  girl's  with  a  coin  or  a  necklace  of  coins^  a  packet  of 
sagar  or  sdkharpuda,   and  betelnat   and  leaves.     At  the  girl^s^ 
when  they  have  taken  their  seats,  the  girl's  father  calls  the  girL 
When  she  comes  the  boy's  father  marks  her  brow  with  redpowder, 
fastens  the  necklace  of  gold  coins  ronnd  her  neck,  and  pats  the 
packet  of  sugar  in  her  hands.     She  bows  before  each  of  the  gnestB 
and  retires.     The  guests  are  served  with  betel,  and  retire.     From 
a  day  to  a  year  after  the  redpowder  mbbing  comes  the  asking  or 
mdgni,  which  is  also  called  the  sugar-packet  or  sdkharpuda.    The 
boy,  his  parents,  and  a  few  kinspeople  go  with  music  to  the  girl's 
house,   and,  after  being  seated,  the  girl  is  called  by  the  boy^a 
father  and  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice  which  she  pats  on. 
She  is  decked  with  ornaments  and  presented  with  a  packet  of  sagar 
or  sdkharjpuda.    The  girFs  father  worships  the  boy,  and  presents 
hiTn  with  a  sash,  a  turban,  and  sugar,  and  after  betel  packets  have 
been  served  they  retire.     A  week  or  two  before  the  wedding  the 
boy's  and  girl's  fathers  go  to  the  village  astrologer  with  the  two 
horoscopes  and  settle  the  day  and  hour  on  which  the  marriage  should 
take  place.     This  the  astrologer  notes  on  two  papers  which  he  hands 
to  the  boy's  father,  who  keeps  one  for  hintfelf  and  makes  over  the 
other  to  the  girl's  father.     Each  of  the  fathers  gives  the  astrologer 
l^d.  to  l|d.  (1-li  as,)  and  they  take  him  with  them  to  the  boy's  house. 
Here  some  castemen  are  met  and  the  astrologer  reads  the  two  papers 
to  them.     The  brows  of  the  guests  are  marked  with  sandal,  the  boy 
is  presented  with  a  sash  and  turban,  and  the  gpiests  retire  with  betd 
packets.     Three  days  before  the  marriage,  unlike  Deccan  Br&hmans, 
the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  his  house,  and  married  women, 
with  music,  take  what  remains  to  the  girl's  with  a  green  robe  and 
bodice  and  wet  gram.     The  girl  is  rubbed  with  the  turmeric,  bathed, 
and  dressed  in  the  new  robe,  and  the  boy's  party  retire  with  a  present 
of  a  waistclo  th,  turban,  and  sash  for  the  boy.     Their  marriage  goardiaa 
or  devak  is  their  house  goddess  or  kuldevi,  on  whom  they  throw  a 
few  gains  of  rice,  and  call  her  the  marriage  guardian.     Their  marriage 
hall  lucky-post  or  muhurt-medh  is  a  pole  whose  top  is  crowned  with 
hay  and  a  yellow  cloth  in  which  are  tied  a  few  grains  of  red.  rice, 
a  betel  packet,  and  a  copper  coin.     The  rest  of  their  morriagej 
puberty,  and  pregnancy  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  observed  by 
Deccan  Brdhmans.    They  bum  their  dead,  and,  except  that  they  make 
small  heaps  of  rice,  their  death  ceremonies  do  not  difier  from  those  of 
the  Deccan  Brdhmans.     On  the  spot  where  a  funeral  pile  of  cowdun^ 
cakes  is  to  be  raised  the  chief  mourner  sprinkles  water  and  makes  five 
heaps  of  grains  of  rice  towards  the  south,  thirteen  towards  the  west, 
nine  towards  the  north,  and  seven  towards  the  east.     In  the  middle 
he  makes  three  heaps,  and  throws  over  them  five  oowdung  cakes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  mourners  raise  a  pile,  lay  the  body  on  the  pile, 
and  set  the  pile  on  fire.    They  have  a  caste  council  and  their  social 
disputes  are  settled  by  meetings  of  the  castemen.    They  send  their 
boys   to   school,  but  only  till  they  are  aboat   eleven  or  twelve, 
when  they  begin  to  work  in  their  fathers'  shops.    As  a  class  they, 
are     well-to-do.    The     Jingars,    or    as    they    call      themselves 
Somvanshi  Kshatriyas,  hold  a    peculiar  position   among  Deccan 
Hindus.    Though  their  appearance  seems  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
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among  the  upper  classes  the  apper  classes  do  not  ff}ye  them  such  a 
t)08ition.  Tney  are  isolated  ana  disliked^  by  some  even  considered 
impore.  A  few  years  ago  the  Poena  barbers  refused  to  shave  the 
Jingars  on  the  ground  that  they  were  impure.  This  oue  of  the 
Jingars  resented  and  brought  an  action  of  libel  against  the  barber, 
bat  the  charge  was  thrown  out.  The  reason  alleged  by  the  people 
of  Poena  for  considering  the  Jingars  impure  is  that  in  making 
saddles  they  have  to  touch  leather.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  their  isolated  position.  Others  say  that  the  origin 
of  the  dislike  to  the  Jingars  is  their  skill  as  craftsmen  and  their 
readiness  to  take  to  any  new  craft  which  offers  an  opening.  Their 
name  of  Panch&ls  is  generally  explained  as  pafich  chat  or  five 
callings^  namely  workmg  in  silver  and  gold^  in  iron^  in  copper^  in 
stone,  and  in  silk.  This  derivation  is  doubtful,  and  in  different 
districts  the  enumeration  of  the  five  callings  seldom  agrees.  In 
1869  Sir  Walter  Elliot  gave  an  account  of  the  Panch^s  of  the 
Kfrrni^ijilr  and  South  InduL^  He  notices  the  rivalry  between  the 
Panch^s  and  Brdhmans,  and  that  the  Panch&ls  are  the  leaders  of  the 
left-hand  castes  as  the  Br^hmans  are  the  leaders  of  the  right-hand 
castes.  He  thinks  this  division  into  left  and  right  castes  and  the 
peculiarly  isolated  social  position  of  the  Panch&ls  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  once  Buddhists,  and  perhaps  in  secret  still  practise 
Buddhism.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  learned  from  a  PanchiLl,  over  whom 
he  had  inflaencey  that  though  they  professed  the  worship  of  the 
Brfihmanic  gods  they  had  priests  of  their  own  and  special  religious 
books.  The  Panch&l  showed  him  an  image  which  they  worship.  The 
image  is  seated  crossed-legged  like  a  Buddha,  and  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  thought  it  was  Gkiutam  Buddha.  Still  this  cross-legged 
position,  tiiough  Buddhist,  is  not  solely  Buddhist,  and  it  seems 
insufficient  to  prove  that  the  Panchiils  are  Buddhists  at  heart. 
If  they  are  Buadhists  the  name  Panch&l  may  originally  lukve  been 
Panchshil  the  Men  of  Five  Rules,  an  old  name  for  the  Buddhists. 
Some  accounts  of  the  Konkan  and  Decoan  Panch&ls  seem  to  show 
that  as  in  the  Kam&tak  they  have  special  holy  books.  This  the 
Poena  Panch&ls  deny,  and  attempts  to  gain  further  information 
regarding  them  have  failed. 

Kft'cha'ris,  or  Qlass-Bangle  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
fiixty-five  and  as  found  in  Haveli,  Purandhar,  and  Poena.  Of  their 
origin  or  of  their  coming  into  the  district  they  know  nothing. 
They  are  divided  into  Mar&th^  and  Lingiyats  who  do  not  eat 
together  or  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the  fiingdyat  E&sh&ris  are 
Bharte,  Birje,  Dokshete,  Gandhi,  Eadre,  and  Malhdre,  and  people 
with  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common 
use  among  men  areKhandoba,  Lakhoba,  Ndroba,Shivba,and  Sitdrdm; 
and  among  women  Bh&gn,  Elma,  Gaya,  S&vitri,  and  Yamna.  They 
look  like  Ling&yats  and  are  dark  and  strong.  The  men  wear  the 
top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi. 
They  live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  containing  cots, 
cradles,  boxes,  quilts,  blankets,  and.  metal   and  earthen    vessels. 
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They  have  no  seryants^  bufc  sometimes  keep  cows^  buffaloes^  and  she* 
goats.  Their  staple  food  is  millet^  split  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and 
they  are  fond  of  pungent  dishes.  They  neither  eat  fish  or  flesh  nor 
do  they  drink  liquor.  They  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp  or  gdnja. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Mardthi  Brdhmans,  except  that 
the  women  do  not  draw  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet  and  tack 
the  end  into  the  waist  behind.  They  do  not  deck  their  hair  with 
flowers  or  wear  false  hair.  They  are  sober^  thrifty,  hardworking, 
and  hospitable.  They  make  black  and  green  glass  bangles.  They 
buy  broken  pieces  of  bangles  from  M^rw^r  V&nis  and  other 
hawkers,  melt  them,  and  cast  them  afresh.  They  sell  ordinary 
bangles  to  wholesale  dealers  at  four  pounds  for  2a.  (Be.  1)  and  lapeta 
or  bangles  joined  together  with  wires  at  1«,  or  1*.  6d.  (8-12  as.)  the 
thousand.  Their  working  tools  are  earthen  pots,  a  mug  or  pestle, 
and  an  iron  bar  or  salai.  The  women  do  not  help  the  men.  A 
man  can  make  about  a  thousand  bangles  in  a  day.  They  earn  16^. 
to  £1  (Rs.8-1())  a  month.  A  marriage  costs  £2  lOa.  to  £20  (Rs.25. 
200),  and  a  death  10s,  (Rs.  5).  They  are  Lingayats  and  their  tectchers 
are  Jangams.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  caste- 
men.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  Chinese  and  other  bangles. 

Ka'sa'rs,  literally  Brass-makers,  now  Glass-Bangle  Hawkers,  are 
returned  as  numbering  2755  and  as  found  all  over  the  district. 
They  say  they  came  into  the  district  from  Ahmadnagar,  Kolh^pur, 
Sdngli,  Miraj,  and  Satdra,  during  the  Peshwa's  supremacy  (1718- 
1817).  They  are  divided  into  Mar^tha  and  Jain  Kds^rd.  The 
following  details  apply  to  the  Mardtha  Kdsdrs.  They  are  dark, 
middle-sized,  and  thin.  They  speak  Mar&thi  and  most  of  them  live 
in  houses  of  the  better  sort,  one  or  two  storeys  high,  with  walls  of 
brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  staple  food  is  millet,  pulse,  vegetables, 
and  occasionally  rice  ;  they  also  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  hares,  deer,  and  partridges,  and  drink  both  country  and 
foreign  liquor.  They  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp.  The  men  wear  the 
waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  shouldercloth,  and  Mardtha  or  Deccan 
Brahman  turban  and  shoes.  The  women  dress  in  a  Mar^tha  bodice 
and  a  robe  whose  skirt  is  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  the 
end  tucked  in  behind.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  the  moustache, 
and  sometimes  the  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  The  women  tie  the 
hair  in  a  knot  behind,  but  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair 
with  flowers.  Their  clothes  are  both  country  and  Europe  made  and 
they  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  Like  Mardth£s  they  wear 
ornaments  of  silver  gold  and  queensmetal.  They  are  hardworking, 
thrifty,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  deal  in  glass  and 
wax  bangles  and  make  lac  bracelets.  In  the  morning  and  again  abont 
midday  they  move  about  with  bundles  of  bracelets  slung  across  their 
shoulders  and  in  their  hands,  crying  Qhya  bdngdya.  Have  bangles. 
The  bangles  are  of  many  kinds,  are  sold  single,  and  vary  in  price 
from  Id.  to  £1  (f  anna  -  Rs.10)  the  dozen.  The  names  of  the  diief 
sorts  are  ambdli,  andr,  andras,  damdni,  hilori,  chdi,  Champa^  ddla'mbi^ 
ducha,  gajra,  galas,  gandaki,  gkds,  guldb,  gulkhdr,  hirua,  jaribuHg 
jhirmi,  kachekairi,  kdjli,  kdnji,  kapiv,  kdthva,  khula,  ddlimbi, 
khuldmotia,  koldvdtar,  morchut,  morpisi,  motia,  mottkapiv^  ndgmodi^ 
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vdrangi,  nvriratyparvdri,  phufgvldb,piroz,  pistdi,  pivla,  rdjvnrgi^rdshi^ 
edkarka,  sorter! ,  tuhhi,  and  vdhhet     The   bangles  are  put  on  the 
buyer's  wrists  by  the  seller,  and  if  a  bangle  breaks  while  the  hawker 
is  patting  it  on  the  loss  is  his.     Women  set  great  store  on  tight-fitting 
bracelets  and  some  K^drs  can  work  the  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  ov^er  them  the  most  astonishingly   small  bracelets.      K^^r 
women  and  children  help  the  men  in  their  callings  making  and 
selling  bangles  and  putting  them  on   the  buyers'   wrists.     These 
Kasdrs  also  make  and  sell   copper  and  brass  vessels.     They  are 
Br^hmanic  Hindus  and  have  house  images.     Their  family  god  is 
Khandoba  and  their  chief  goddess  is  Bhavani  of  Tuljdpur.     Their 
priests  are  Deccan  Brdhmans.     They  make  pilgrimages  to  Pandhar- 
par^  Jejuri,  and  sometimes  to  Benares.     Mahdshivrdtrain  February 
and  the  lunar  elevenths  or  ekddashis  of  every  month  are  their  fast 
days.     Their  feasts  are  Shimga  or  Holi  in  March- April,  New  Year's 
Day  or  OudUpddva  in  April,  Ndg-panchmi  or  the  Cobra's  Fifth  in 
July,  Oanesh'chaturthi  or  Ganpati's  Fourth  in  August,  Dasara  in 
October,  and  Divdli  in  October -November.    They  have  no  spiritual 
teacher  or  guru.     When  a  Kasdr's  child  sickens  its  parents  set  cooked 
rice,  curds,  an  egg,  redlead,  a  lemon,  and  needles  on  a  bamboo 
basket  or  padli,  and  wave  the  basket  round  the  child's  face,  and  lay 
it  at  the  street  corner,  a  favourite  spirit  haunt.     Or  they  wave  a 
fowl  round  the  sick  child's  head  and  set  the  fowl  free.     They 
worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.     They  clip  a  boy's  hair 
between  one  and  five,  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  twelve,  and 
their  boys  between  twejve  and  twenty-four.     They  burn  their  dead 
and  mourn  ten  days.     They  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise 
polygamy;  polyandry  is  unknown.     They  have  no  headman  and 
decide  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the   castemen.     They  send 
their  children  to  school,  keeping  boys  at  school  till  they  are  twelve 
or  thirteen  and  girls  till  they  are  married.    They  are  a  steady  class. 

Ea'ta'ris,  or  Turners,  numbering  thirty-six,  are  found  in  the 
Bub-divisions^of  Poena  and  Junnar.  They  are  like  Mardtha  Kunbier 
dark,  strong,  and  middle-sized.  They  profess  to  be  vegetarians  and 
to  avoid  liquor,  but  many  secretly  eat  flesh  and  drink.  They  dress 
like  Brdhmans  and  as  a  class  are  clean,  orderly,  hardworking,  thrifty, 
and  hospitable.  They  are  hereditary  carvers  and  wood-painters, 
but  some  of  them  are  moneylenders  and  rich  landholders.  They 
worship  all  Brdhmanic  gods  and  keep  the  usual  Hindu  &sts  and 
feasts.  They  are  Sm^ts,  and  their  family  gods  are  Bhavdni, 
Khandoba,  and  Mahddev.  Their  priest  is  a  Deshasth  Brahman. 
Ejirly  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised,  polyandry 
is  unknown,  and  wiaow  marriage  is  forbidden  on  pain  of  loss  of 
caste.     On  the  fifth  and  twelfth  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the 

foddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped  and  the  child  is  named  on  the  twelfth* 
he  mother's  impurity  lasts  ten  days.  The  boys  are  girt  with  the 
Bacred  thread  between  eight  and  eleven  and  married  between  fifteen 
and  twenty -five.  The  girls  are  married  between  eight  and  fifteen, 
and  the  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  parents.  On  a  girl's 
coming  of  age  she  sits  apart  for  three  days  and  on  the  fourth  is 
bathed  presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  castepeople 
B  310-44 
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are  feasted.  The  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  ten  dajs.  In  social 
matters^  they  form  a  united  community  and  settle  disputes  at  their 
caste  councils.  They  send  their  children  to  schools  and  aife  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  new  openings. 

Khatris,  or  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  460  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  They  say  they  were  originally  Ejshatriyas 
who  to  avoid  being  slain  by  Parashur^m  were  told  by  the  goddese 
HingMj  to  assume  the  name  of  Khatris  and  to  take  to  weaving. 
They  cannot  tell  when  and  whence  they  came  into  the  district 
They  are  divided  into  Somvanshis,  Surtis,  and  Suryavanslua,  who  do 
not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the  Somvanshis, 
to  whom  the  following  particulars  belong,  are  Chavfaan,  Gopal, 
Jhdre,  Khode,  Khosandar,  Pov&r,  and  Yalnekar;  people  bearing 
the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  Their  leading  family  stocks 
or  gotras  are  Bhdradvdj,  Jdmadgani,  N^rad,  PaHLshar,  Y^Imik,  and 
Yashishth ;  people  having  the  same  gotra  cannot  intermarry.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bdlkrishna^  Pandu,  lUm- 
chandra,  and  Vithal ;  and  among  women  Bhima,  Lakshmi,  Tnka,  and 
Yamuna.  They  do  not  differ  from  Deshasth  Brdhmans  in  &ce, 
figure,  or  bearing.  The  speak  Marathi  but  their  home  tongue  is  a 
mixture  of  Mardthi  and  Gujardti.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of 
the  better  sort,  mud  and  brick  built,  with  one  or  two  storeys  and  tiled 
roofs.  Their  house  goods  include  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  cots, 
boxes,  blankets,  carpets,  and  bedding.  Their  staple  food  is  millet^ 
split  pulse,  vegetables,  and  a  preparation  of  chillies  or  tikhat.  They 
eat  fish  and  the  fiesh  of  sheep,  goats,and  fowls,  anddrink  liquor.  Both 
men  and  women  dress  like  Deccan  Brahmans.  They  are  clean,  neat, 
thrifty,  sober,  and  hardworking.  They  weave  robes,  waistcloths,  aod 
bodices.  They  sell  the  robes  at  £1  4*.  to  £5  (Rs.  12-50),  and  waist- 
cloths  and  'pitanibars  at  £1  2^.  to  £10  (Rs.  11-100),  and  earn  16«.  to 
£3  (Rs.  8-80)  a  month.  Besides  weaving  they  string  on  wire  op 
thread  gems  and  pearls,  make  fringes,  threads  for  necklaces,  tassels, 
netted  work,  and  hand  and  waist  ornaments.  Their  women  and 
children  help  them  in  their  calling.  They  work  from  seven  to 
twelve  and  again  from  two  to  six  or  seven.  They  worship  the  usual 
Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and  their  family  goddess  is  Bhav^ni 
of  Tuljdpur.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Br4hmans  who  officiate 
at  their  houses.  They  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts  and  make 
pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Kondanpur,  Pandharpur,  and 
Tuljd;pur.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  some  worship 
a  grindstone  and  rolling-pin  and  others  a  clay  horse  with  a  rider. 
In  front  of  the  horse  are  placed  five  millet  stems  about  six  inches 
long  wrapped  in  rags  and  the  whole  is  worshipped  by  the  midwife 
and  offered  sugared  milk  or  khir  and  cakes  or  telchycu  Five  to 
seven  dough  lamps  are  placed  near  it  and  outside  the  mother's  room 
on  either  side  of  the  door  are  drawn  ink  or  coal  figures  whose  brows 
are  daubed  with  redpowder.  These  also  are  worshipped.  On  the 
twelfth  day  five  married  women  are  asked  to  dine  and  the  child  is 
laid  in  the  cradle  and  named.  Female  relations  and  friends  make 
presents  of  clothes  to  the  child  and  they  leave  with  a  present  of 
wheat  and  gram  boiled  together  and  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves. 
They  clip  a  boy's  hair  when  between  one  and  five  years  old  and  gird 
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him  with  the  sacred*  thread  before  he  is  ten.  They  marry  their  girls 
before  they  are  eleven  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five. 
They  bnm  their  dead,  and  allow  widow  marriaTO  and  polygamy^  but 
not  polyandry.  They  hold  caste  coancils  and  send  their  boys  to 
school.     As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do. 

KoshtiSy  or  Weavers^  are  returned  as  numbering  2713  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  MdvaL     They  say  they  were 
Brdhmans  who  for  refusing  to  give  the  Jain  saint  Pdrasndth  a  piece 
of  cloth  were  cursed  and  told  they  would  become  weavers  and  never 
prosper.     They  cannot  tell  when  or  whence  they  came^  but  say  they 
have  been  in  the  district  for  the  last  three  generations.  Their  surnames 
are  Aviid,  Bhandd>ri,Gorpi,  Kdmble,  andPhdse.  The  names  in  common 
use  among  men  are  Bandoba,  G-hanashshdm,  Jankir^m,  and  Khandoji; 
and  among  women  Bhima,  Lakshmibd^i,  R&dha^  and  Rai.   Their  home 
tongue  is  Marithi.     Their  houses  are  like  those  of  other  middle-class 
Hindus  except  that  they  have  unusaally  broad  verandas.  A  weaver's 
house  can  be  known  by  the  mag  or  pit  for  working  the  pedals^  and 
by  pegs,  called  dhorje  and  khute,  fixed  in  front  of  the  house.     Their 
house  goods,  besides  one  to  three  or  four  hand-looms,  include  earth 
and  metal  cooking  vessels.     Some  look  and  dress  like  Mardthds 
and  others  like  high-caste  Hindus  in  Deccan  Brahman  turbans  and 
shoes ;  the  younger  men  wrap  scarves  round  their  heads.     Like  the 
men  the  women  dress  like  Mar^tha  or  Deccan  Brdhman  women  in 
a  full  robe  and  bodice,  and  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between 
the   feet  and  tuck   it  into  the   waist  behind.     Their  staple  food 
*  includes  millet  bread,  pulse,  chillies,  and  vegetables,  and  occasion- 
ally rice,  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.     They  are 
forbidden  country  or  foreign  liquor  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  6d.  to  2«. 
6A  (Be.i-H),  but  they  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp.     They  weave 
both  cotton  and  silk  robes  and  bodicecloths.      Some  act  as  servants 
to  weavers  earning  4s.  to  1  Os.  (Bs.  2  -  5)  a  month.  Boys  begin  to  weavp 
about  fifteen.     They  become  apprentices  to  weavers  and  in  two  or 
three  years  are  sHlfuI  workmen.     The  women  help  the  men  by 
disentangling  or  clearing  thready  drawn  over  the  frame  or  baili,  by 
sizing  or  pajni,  by  joining  the  threads  sandni,  and   sorting  the 
threads  in  the  loom  popati  or  vali,     A  Koshti  earns  lis,  to  £1 
(R8.7-10)  a  month.     Their  busy  season  is  from  September  to  June 
or  from  Ashvin  to  Jyeshth.     During  the  rains  most  of  them  do  little 
weaving  and  work  in  the  fields.     They  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
Europe  and  Bombay  machine-made  goods  and  many  of  them  are  in 
debt.     They  have  credit  and  borrow  to  meet  birth,  marriage,  deaths 
and  other  special  expenses  at  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  a  month. 
They  do  not  work  on  full-moons,  no-moons,  eclipses,  Dasara  in 
September-October,  or  Divdli  in  October-November.     They  worship 
the  usual   Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  their  family  gods  are 
the  goddess  Chavandeshvari  of  Bhalavni  in  ShoUpur,  Khandoba, 
Bahiroba,  and  the  goddess  Bhav&ni  of  Tuljdpur.     Their  family  priest 
18   a  Dediasth  Brahman  who  is  highly  respected.     Their  sjpiritual 
teacher,  a  Hatkar  or  Dhangar  by  caste,  lives  at  fColhdpur.     They  call 
him  guru  and  he  is  succeeded  by  one  of  his  disciples.     They  keep 
the  ordinaiy  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their  chief  holiday  is  the 
fall-moon  of  the  month  of  Paxish  or  December-January  in  honour  of 
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the  goddess  Chavandeshvari.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child  they  place  a  silver  image  of  Satvai  on  a  stone  slabor^^ato  along 
with  sand^  rui  Calotropis  gigantea  leaves,  and  a  lighted  stone  lamp, 
worship  it  with  redlead,  turmeric,  and  redpowder,  and  offer  it  boiled 
gram,  cooked  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.    Five  unmarried  women 
are  feasted  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day,  the  slab  is  removed  and  the  lying-in  room  cowdunged 
and  the  cot  washed.     For  ten  days  the  mother  remains  impure.     If 
the  child  is  a  girl  she  is  named  on  the  twelfth  and  if  a  boy  on  the 
thirteenth.     The  child^s  hair  is  clipped  for  the  first  time  on  a  lucky 
day  when  the  child  is  four  mouths  to  a  year  old,  and  pieces  of 
cocoa-kernel  are  served.     They  marry  their  boys  between  ten  and 
twenty-five  and  their  girls   between  five  and  eleven.     Except  in  the 
following  particulars,  their  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Deccan  Kunbis.   Their  marriage  guardian  or  devak  is  the  jupan4  or 
joiner,  a  tool  which  joins  the  threads  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the 
panchpallavs  or  five  leaves,  of  four  figs  Ficus  religiosa,  glomerata, 
indica,  and  infectoria,  and  of  the  mango,  which  they  tie  to  a  post  in 
the  marriage  hall.     They  marry  their  children  standing  in  bamboo 
baskets  in  front  of  each  other.  The  details  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
the  giving  away  of  the  bride,  the  kindling  of  the  sacrificial  fire,  and 
the  bridegroom's  theft  of  one  of  the  girl's  family  gods,  are  the  same 
as  among  Marathi  Kunbis.    On  the  second  day  of  the  marriage  they 
cowdung  a  spot  of  ground  and  lay  a  metal  plate  on  it.     The  plate  is 
covered  with  a  second  metal  plate,  and  over  the  second  plate  is  set  a 
water-pot  full  of  cold  water  and  within  the  neck  of  the  pot  are  five  . 
betel  leaves  and   a  cocoanut.      Into  the  pot  comes   the    goddess 
Chavandeshvari  and  round  her  are  arranged  thirteen  betel  packets, 
each  packet  with  thirteenbetel  leaves  and  an  equal  number  of  nuts,and 
one  copper  coin.     The  packets  are  set  aside  for  the  following  men  of 
distinction  :   The  Kdmble  who  spreads  a  blanket  before  the  goddess, 
the  Ghdfe  who  sits  fast  or  ghat  in  front  of  the  goddess,  the    Tdlkar 
or  metal  cup  beater,  the  Divate  or  torch-holder,  the  Bhauddri  or 
offerer  of  turmeric  powder  or  bhanddr,  the  Chavre  or  fly-scarer,  the 
Dhole   or    drum-beater,  the  DhavaUshankhe   or  conch-blower,  the 
Upre  or  incense-waver,    the  Kalaahe  or  pot-setter,  the  Jhdde  or 
sweeper,  the  Tdtpurush  who  lays  out  the  two  plates,  and  the  Oupta 
or  invisible.     Each  of  these  thirteen  wdyJcaris  or  bonoiirables,  who  is 
present,  takes  a  packet  and  the  packets  of  those  who  have  not  come 
are  distributed  among  the  guests.     In   the   evening  the  boy    and 
girl  ride  on  horseback  to  Mdruti's  temple  and  from  it  are  taken 
to  the  boy's  house.     Before  entering  the  house  curds  and  rice  are 
waved  round  their  heads  and  thrown  away.     When  they  enter  the 
house  the  girl  is  given  an   old  bodice  with  rice,  wheat,  and    (grains 
of  pulse.     She  walks  dropping  the  grain  as  far  as  the  house  gods^ 
and  the  boy's  brother  follows  picking  it  up.     Near  the  gods  eleven 
gram  cakes  or  puran-polia  are  piled  one  on  the  other,  and  near  the 
cakes  are  two  brass  water-pots  containing  molasses  and  water  in 
one  of  which  is  a  two-anna  silver  piece.     The  girl  is  asked  to  lift  the 
water-pot  in  which  the  coin  has  been  dropped.     If  she  succeeds  it  is 
well,  but  failure  is  considered  iU-omoned.    Next  day  the  marriage 
ceremony  ends  with  a  feast.     Eoshtis  allow  chila  marriage  and 
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polygamy^  bnt  forbid  widow  marriage.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age 
she  is  seated  for  four  days  by  herself.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  she  is  bathed^  dressed  in  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and  her 
lap  is  filled  with  five  kinds  of  fruit  and  with  betel-packets.  A 
feast  is  given  to  near  relations  and  the  girl^s  parents  present  the 
boy  and  girl  with  new  clothes.  They  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead. 
The  dead  if  a  man  or  a  widow  is  wrapt  in  a  white  sheet,  and  if  a 
married  woman  in  a  green  sheet.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  atid 
carried  to  the  burning  ground.  The  other  death  ceremonies  do  not 
differ  from  those  observed  by  Mardtha  Kunbis.  They  have  no 
headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time.  They  do  not  take 
to  new  pursuits,  and  are  said  to  be  a  falling  people. 

Kumbha'rs,  or  Potters,  are  returned  as  numbering  7739  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Marath&s  and 
Pardeshis  who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  The  surnames  of 
the  Mardtha  Kumbh^rs  are  Ghavgule,  Mhetre,  S^svadkar,  Urlekar, 
and  Vagule;  families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  inter- 
marry. The  names  in  common  use  among  the  men  are  Dagdu, 
Mhadn,  Ndru,  R&oji,  and  Sambhu;  and  among  the  women  Dagdi, 
Janki^  Koudai,  Bai,  and  Vithdi.  They  are  Mardthas  and  look  and 
speak  like  Marathi  Kunbis.  Their  houses  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Mar&thas  and  can  be  known  by  pieces  of  broken  jars,  heaps  of 
ashes,  and  the  wheel.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  but  they  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  the  Mar&tha  turban,  waistcloth, 
and  jacket ;  and  the  women  the  usual  bodice  and  the  full  robe  with 
the  skirt  drawn  back  between  the  feet.  They  are  hardworking 
quiet  and  well-behaved.  They  make  water-vessels  called  ghdgars 
derds  and  madkis,  flower-pots  called  kundis,  great  g^in  jars 
called  rdnjans,  and  children  s  toys.  These  articles  sell  at  |c2.  to  Is, 
(^f -8  as.).  They  make  tiles  and  sell  theni  at  6s.  to  iOs.  (Rs.3-5), 
and  bricks  at  10«.  to  iSs.  (Bs.5-9)  the  thousand.  They  play  on  a 
tambourine  at  a  Maratha's  house  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  a 
death  and  at  a  Brahman's  house  after  a  marriage,  when  they  are 
asked  to  a  feast  and  are  given  6d.  to  4*5.  (Rs.  ^-2).  In  religion 
they  are  the  same  as  Mardthds  and  their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Br4hmans.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  a  twig  of  the  three-cornered  prickly-pear  or  nivdung 
is  laid  near  each  of  the  feet  of  the  mother's  cot,  and  in  the 
evening  near  the  mother's  cot  is  placed  a  grindstone  or  pdta, 
and  over  it  are  laid  the  prickly  pear  or  nivdung,  some  river  sand  or 
vdlu,  some  river  moss  or  lavhdla,  and  some  pomegranate  or  ddlinib 
flowers,  and  the  whole  is  worshipped  by  the  midwife.  A  goat  is 
killed,  dressed,  and  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  house  and  guests  who 
are  invited  for  the  occasion.  On  the  outer  walls  of  the  house  near 
the  front  door  some  of  the  women  trace  seven  black  lines  and 
worship  them  with  flowers,  red  and  scented  powders,  and  rice  grains, 
and  offer  them  wet  gram  and  mutton.  This  ceremony  costs  6«.  to 
£1  (R8.3-10).  The  mother  is  considered  unclean  for  eleven  days. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  five  pebbles  are  painted  red,  laid  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  house,  and  worshipped  by  the  mother 
with  sandalj  rice  grains^  red  and  scented  powders^  and  flowers, 
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fraDkincense  and  camphor  are.bamt,  and  wheat  cakes^  cooked  rice, 
and  curds  are  oflFered  at  a  cost  of  1».  to  2^.  (Be.  \  -  1).     From  a 
month  to  six  months  later  the  goddess  lUln-SatTdi  is  worshipped  in 
waste  or  bush  land,  three  to  twelve  miles  from  the  honse.     Five 
pebbles  are  painted  with  redlead,  laid  in  a  line,  and   worshipped. 
Seven  of  each  of  the  following  articles  are  offered,  dates,  cocoannts, 
betelnuts,  almonds^  turmeric  roots,  and  plantains.    A  goat  is  killed 
before  the  five  pebbles,  dressed,  cooked,  and  offered  along  with 
cooked   rice   wheat   cakes   and  vegetables.      They  then  dine  and 
return  home  the  ceremony  costing  8*.  to  16«.  (Rs.  4-8).     If  the 
child  is  under  a  vow  its  hair  is  clipped  in  front  of  the  Rdn-goddess; 
if  the  child  is  not  the  subject  of  a  vow  it  is  shaved  at  home.  The  child, 
whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  seated  on  the  knee  of  its  matenui] 
nncle,  and  a  few  of  its  hairs  are  clipped  by  the  unde  himself,  and  the 
head  is  shaved  by  a  barber  who  is  given  \d.  {\  a.)  and  a  cocoannt 
Sometimes  a  goat  is   killed  and  a  feast  is  held  costing  4«.   to  16s. 
(Rs.  2-8).     They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  sixteen  and  their 
boys  up  to  twenty -five.     The  boy's  father  has  to  give  the  girl's  father 
£1  to  £10  (Rs.  10  -  100).     When  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10  -  30)  are  given  the 
girl's  father  is  expected  to  apply  it  to  the  girl's  marriage  expense 
only,  and  when  £3  to  £10   (Rs.  30  -  100)  are  given  he  is  expected  to 
pay  what  is  spent  both  at  the  boy's  and  at  the  girl's  houses.     Their 
asking  or   magni   is  the  same  as    the  Mar^tha  asking  and   costs 
them  65.  to  £1  (Rs,  3-10).     They  rub  the  boy  and  girl  with  tnrmeric 
three  to  five  days  before  the  marriaga     Their  wedding  goardian 
or  devak  is  a  wristlet  of  the  creeping  plant  called  mareta  whidi 
grows  by  the  sea  side,  the  potter's  wooden  patter  or  phal,  and  a  hoe 
or  kuddl.     They  make  an  earthen  altar  at  the  girVs  and  pile  twenty 
earthen  pots  and  make  a  marriage  porch  both  at  the  boy's  and 
at  the   girl's.      They   marry  their  children   standing  in  bamboo 
baskets   spread     with     wheat.      After  the    marriage    comes   the 
kanydddn  or   girl-giving,  when   the  girl's  father  puts  a  iouT'-anna 
piece  on  the  girl's  outstretched  hands  and  the  boy  s  father  an  eight* 
anna  piece,  and  the  girl's  mother  pours  water  over  them.     The  girl 
drops  the  contents  of  her  hands  into  the  boy's  hands  and  he  lets 
them  fall  into  a  metal  plate.     A  cotton  thread  is  passed  ten   times 
round   the  necks  of  both   the  boy  and  the  girl.     It  is    cut  into 
two  equal  parts  and  tied  to  the  right  wrists  of  the  boy  and  the  girl. 
The  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  on  the  altar  and  fed  with  butter.     The 
hems  of  both  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  clothes  are  knotted  together, 
and  after  they  have  bowed  to  the  honse  gods  the  knots  are  untied. 
The   guests    retire  with   betel  packets   and  the  day's  proceedings 
are  over.     On   the  morning   of  the  second   day,  the  boy  and  girl 
bathe  and  are  seated  near  each  other,   and  the  boy  keeps  standing 
in  a  water  tub   in  his  wet  clothes  until   a  new  waistcloth  is   given 
him.     In    the   evening  the   boy's    parents  present  the  girl   with 
ornaments,  and  the  girl's   mother  places  on  a  high  wooden  stool  a 
copper  or  brass  plate,  a  wooden  rolling-pin  or  Idtne,  and  a  box 
with  tooth-powder.     She  lifts  the  stool  over  the  head  of  the  girl's 
father  and  mother  and  it  becomes  their  property.     A  procession  is 
formed    and    the    boy    walks  with  his  bride    to  her  new   home 
accompanied  by  kinspeople  and  friends  and  mosic.     The  marriage 
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festiyities  end  with  a  feast  which  costs  the  boy's  father  about 
£5  (Rs.  50)  and  the  girl's  father  about  £3  (Rs.  30).  The  ceremony 
at  a  girl's  coming  of  age  is  the  .same  as  among  Mar^th^s  and 
costs  10ir.to  £1  (Rs.  5-10).  They  generally  bam  their  dead,  monm 
them  ten  days^  and  feast  the  caste  on  sweet  cckkes.  They  allow 
widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy  but  not  polyandry.  They 
have  a  headman  or  mhetrya  who  punishes  breaches  of  caste  rules 
by  fines.  The  amount  of  the  fine  which  seldom  exceeds  2s.  (Re.  1 ) 
is  spent  on  clarified  butter  served  at  a  feast  in  any  castefellow's 
house.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

LallheriSy  or  Lac  Bracelet  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
seventy  •nine  and  as  found  only  in  Poona  city.  Their  former  home 
seems  to  have  been  in  Mdrw&r  and  they  believe  they  came  to  Poona 
during  the  time  of  the  Peshw^.  They  have  no  subdivisions  and 
no  surnames,  and  look  and  speak  like  M&rw&r  Ydnis.  They  live  in 
hired  houses  with  brick  and  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  and  their 
staple  food  is  millet  and  vegetables.  They  eat  rice  and  wheat  bread 
once  a  week,  and  are  not  put  out  of  caste  if  they  indulge  in  a  glass  of 
liquor  or  eat  a  dish  of  mutton  or  fish.  They  dress  like  Mdrw^ 
Ydnis  and  prepare  lac  bracelets  for  wholesale  dealers  by  whom  they 
are  paid  fd.  (^  a.)  the  hundred.  They  do  not  overlay  glass  bangles 
with  lac.  Some  of  them  make  bracelets  on  their  own  account  and 
sell  them  at  6d.  to  lO^d.  (4-7  as.)  the  hundred.  Their  women  and 
their  children  after  the  age  of  fifteen  help  in  the  work.  They 
are  Sm&rts,  and  have  house  images  of  Bdldji,  Bhav&ni,  Granpati, 
and  R^m.  They  have  nothing  like  Satv^i  worship  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  they  name  their  children  on  any  day 
between  the  ninth  and  the  thirteenth.  There  is  no  feeling  about 
ceremonial  impurity  and  they  touch  the  mother  and  child  at  any  time 
after  birth.  They  marry  their  children  at  any  age  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  but  a  girl  is  generally  married  at  or  before  she  is  sixteen 
and  a  boy  before  he  is  twenty-four.  They  have  no  rite  corresponding 
to  the  installation  of  the  marriage  guardian  or  devaJc ;  they  say  if  they 
have  any  guardian  or  devak  it  is  the  house  image  of  the  god  Ganpati. 
Among  them  the  asking  or  mdgni  comes  either  from  the  boy's  or  the 
girl's  house.  When  a  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride's  to  be  married 
the  bride's  mother  waves  a  cocoanut  round  his  head  and  dashes  it  on 
the  ground.  At  the  marriage  time,  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on 
carpets  in  a  line,  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  together,  and 
they  hold  each  other's  hands.  The  priest  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire  in 
front  of  them,  repeats  marriage  verses,  and  at  the  end  throws  grains 
of  rice  over  tiieir  heads,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  Next  day 
the  bride's  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  and  she  along  with  the  bridegroom  is 
taken  to  the  boy's  house  where  a  feast  on  the  following  day  ends  the 
ceremony.  The  L^kheris  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  twelve  days. 
On  the  third  day  they  go  to  the  burning  ground,  remove  the  ashes, 
and  place  cooked  rice  and  curds  on  the  spot  for  the  crows  to  eat* 
On  the  tenth  day  they  again  go  to  the  burning  ground  and  offer  ten 
rice  balls.  On  the  twelfth  day  they  place  twelve  earthen  jars  filled 
with  water  on  the  threshold  of  the  front  door  of  the  house,  worship 
them  as  they  worship  the  house  gods  and  cast  them  away.  The 
death  ceremomes  end  with  a  feast  on  the  thirteenth  day  when  tha 
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chief  mourner  is  presented  with  a  new  tarban  either  by  relations 
or  castefellows.  They  have  no  headman,  and  they  settle  social 
disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  for  a  short  time.  They  complain  that  of  late  years  th^ 
craft  has  fallen  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  glass  bangles.  Formerly 
when  glass  bangles  were  sold  at  Hd.  to  2{d.  (1-I^a«.)  each  lac 
bracelets  were  much  sought  after.  Now  no  one  cares  to  bay  lac 
bracelets  and  many  Ldkheris  live  chiefly  by  labour. 

Loha'rs,  or  Blacksmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  258  and  as 
foand  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Maratha  and  Panchftl 
Lobars  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  Panchfl 
Lohars  do  not  differ  from  the  other  Panch^ls  of  whom  an  accnoDt  is 
given  under  Jingars.  The  Maratha  Lobars  say  that  they  came  to  the 
district  during  the  Peshwa's  supremacy  from  Ahmadnagar,  Bombay, 
Kh^ndesh,  and  ShoUpur.  Their  surnames  are  Bhadke,  Chav^, 
Gavli,  Kamble,  Malvadkar,  Navugire,  and  Suryavanshi.  Persons 
bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  Lakshman^  N^rdjan,  Narsu,  Ranikxiaha» 
Vishnu  and  Vithu  ;  and  among  women  Kdshi^  Lakshumi,  Radha,  and 
Rama.  They  look  like  Mardthas,  being  dark^  strong  and  regalar- 
featured.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi.  The  men  wear  the  top* 
knot  and  the  moustache  and  sometimes  whiskers  but  never  the 
beard.  The  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind,  and  mark  tbeir 
brow  with  redpowder.  They  live  in  middle-class  houses  with  walls  of 
mud  and  tiled  roofs  which  they  hire  at  Is.  to  2«.  (Re.  |-])  a  month. 
Their  goods  include  earthen  vessels  and  they  have  neither  cattle 
nor  servants.  Their  working  tools  are  the  hdtodi  or  hammer  worth 
6d.  to  4^.  (Rs.  J-2),  the  sdndd  or  pincers  worth  6d.  to  \b.  (a«.4-8),  the 
pogar  or  carving  tool  worth  J  anna,  the  kdnas  or  fileM.  to  Is,  (a*.  2-8), 
the  airan  or  anvil  worth  4^.  to  10«.  (Rs.  2-5),  the  bellows  or  bhdta 
worth  Is.  to  68.  (Rs.  4-3),the  ghan  or  sledge-hammer  worth  2«.  to  4«. 
(Rs.  1-2),  and  the  shingdda  or  anvil  worth  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  5-20). 
Their  staple  food  is  millet  or  wheat  bread,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  also  eat  rice  and  occasionally  fish  and  flesh.  They  drink  to 
excess.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Mardthas ;  the  men  in  a 
three-cornered  turban,  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat^  shouldercloth, 
and  shoes ;  and  the  women  in  a  full  Maratha  robe  and  bodice^  the 
skirt  of  the  robe  being  passed  back  between  the  feet  and  tucked  in 
at  the  waist  behind.  They  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder  but  do 
not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  head  with  flowers.  They  are 
hardworking,  but  thriftless,  quarrelsome,  dirty,  and  drunken.  They 
work  as  blacksmiths,  make  and  mend  the  iron  work  of  ploughs  and 
carts,  make  brass-bound  boxes,  and  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  cement 
boxes,  and  looking-glass  frames.  They  work  from  morning  to 
evening  and  are  not  helped  by  their  women.  Their  boys  begin  to 
learn  at  twelve  and  are  expert  workers  at  twenty.  When  learning  the 
craft  they  blow  the  bellows  and  handle  such  tools  as  they  can  manage 
to  work  and  are  paid  Hd.  to  6d.  (1-4  as.)  a  day.  They  worship  the 
ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  have  house  images  of  Khandoba,  Bhavdni, 
Bahiroba,  Mah^ev,  and  Ganpati.  Their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Deshasth  Brdhmans,  to  whom  they  show  great  respect  and  whom 
they  call  tp  officiate  at  thoir  houses  during  births^  marriagee^  and 
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deaths.  They  keep  the  nsnal  Brahmanic  fasta  and  feasts^  and  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Jejari,  Eondanpur^  Alandi^  and  Pandharpnr.  Except 
in  the  following  particulars  their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Mardth&s.  Their  guardian  or  devak  is  the  hammer  or  hdtodi.  During 
the  marriage  ceremony  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand  face  to 
face  in  bamboo  baskets.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  fed  on  sweet 
dishes  for  fifteen  days,and  on  the  sixteenth  her  lap  is  filled  with  wheat 
Iknd  plantains  and  betel  packets.  When  a  Mardtha  Loh&r  is  on  the 
point  of  death  he  is  seated  on  a  blanket  leaning  against  a  wall,  and 
18  supported  on  both  sides  by  near  relations  and  the  name  of  R&m 
is  repeated  in  his  ear.  When  he  is  dead  the  body  is  laid  on  a  bamboo 
bier  and  carried  either  to  burning  or  to  burial  They  have  no  head- 
man and  settle  social  disputes  at  mass  meetings  of  adult  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time.  They  suffer  from 
the  competition  of  European  hardware.  Some  have  taken  to  day 
labour  and  to  field  work. 

Lona^riSy  or  Lime-burners,  are  returned  as  numbering  885  and 
ma  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  say  they  have  been  in  the 
district  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  have  no  subdivisions* 
Their  surnames  are  Dadare,  Dhavekar,  Dhone^  and  Gite.  People 
bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  say  they  are 
Mar^th^,  and  eat  and  marry  with  them^  and  do  not  differ  from 
them  in  appearance,  language,  dwelling,  food,  or  dress.  They 
are  cement-makers,  husbandmen,  and  labourers.  They  buy  lime 
nodules  from  Hadapsar,  Muhammad vddi,  Phursangi,  and  Vadki  at 
1«.  6d.  to  9*8.  (Re.}-1)  a  cart.  They  bum  the  nodules  mixing  them 
frith  charcoal  and  cowdung  cakes  in  a  circular  brick  kiln  which 
takes  three  to  six  days  to  bum.  Their  boys  do  not  begin  to  help 
them  till  they  are  sixteen,  as  the  work  requires  strength.  Their 
religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  M.sr&th&a  and  their  priests  are 
Oeshasth  Br^hmans.  Except  that  at  the  time  of  marriage  the  boy 
and  girl  are  made  to  stand  in  bamboo  baskets  or  shiptars,  their 
castoms  are  the  same  as  Mardtha  customs.  Their  headman,  who 
is  called  pdtil,  settles  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen 
and  with  their  consent.  They  send  their  boys  to  school.  They 
complain  that  their  calling  is  failing  from  the  competition  of  well-to- 
do  P^Lrsis  and  Br^mans  and  of  Mhdrs  and  Mangs. 

Niralis,  or  Dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  162  and  as  found 
in  Khed,  Poena,  and  Junnar.  They  say  they  came  into  the  district 
from  Ahmadnagar  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
divided  into  Chilivant  or  Ling&yat  Nir^is  and  Mar&tha  Nir&lis,  who 
do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the  Maritha 
Kir&lis,  to  whom  the  following  particulars  belong,  are  Ghongde, 
Kalaskar,  M&mdekar,  Mhasalkar,  Mis&l,  N&kil,  and  PiLtaskar.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bdl&ji,  Bdpuji,  Bhiva,  M^dhav, 
Ifiruti  and  Yithal ;  and  among  women  Bhima,  R&dha,  Rakma»  Bama, 
Rennka.,  and  Vithki.  They  are  about  the  middle  height  and  are 
Strongly  made,  and  shave  the  face  and  the  head  except  the  top- 
knot. Their  home  speech  is  Mar&thi.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses 
of  the  better  sort,  two  or  more  storeys  high,  with  walls  of  brick 
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and  tiled  roofs.  Their  houses  contain  metal  cooking  vessels,  box^ 
cradles,  cots,  blankets^  and  beddings  and  earthen  jars  for  preparing 
colours.  They  sometimes  keep  a  cow,  but  none  keep  servants  either 
to  help  in  their  calling  or  for  house  work.  They  are  fond  of 
pungent  dishes.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hares, 
deer,  and  domestic  fowls,  and  drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor. 
They  smoke  hemp  flowers  and  tobacco  and  chew  betelnat  and 
leaves.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread,  split  pulse,  vegetables 
and  fish  curry,  and  every  now  and  then  rice.  They  give  caste  feasts 
on  marriages  and  deaths,  when  sugar  cakes  and  a  preparation  of 
molasses  or  gulavni  are  made.  They  dress  either  like  Mar^Lthas 
or  Brdhmans.  The  men  wear  a  top-knot  and  moustache,  but  not 
whiskers  or  a  beard.  The  women  dress  in  a  full  long  robs 
and  bodice,  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  between  the  feet  and 
tucking  it  behind  and  drawing  the  upper  end  over  the  head.  Their 
ornaments  are  like  Mardtha  ornaments  and  are  not  worth  more  than 
£10  (Rs.  100),  They  are  neat  and  clean,  hardworking,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  well-behaved.  In  Poena  all  are  dyers  though  in 
other  districts  most  of  them  weave.  Their  women  help  by  bringing 
water,  pounding  colours,  and  dyeing  cloth.  Their  boys  begin  to 
work  at  sixteen,  and  are  skilled  workers  at  twenty^  when  they  earn 
6d,  to  9d.  (4-6  as.)  a  day.  They  buy  dried  safflower  or  kusumba 
at  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  the  rupee,  indigo  or  nil  at  two 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  sappan-wood  or  patang  at  five  to  six 
pounds,  myrobalans  or  hirdas  at  sixteen  pounds,  alum  or  turti 
at  seven  to  eight  pounds,  green  vitriol  or  hirdkas  at  four  to  five 
pounds,  country  alkali  or  sdjikhdr  at  sixteen  pounds,  and  lime  or 
chuna  at  sixteen  pounds.  They  dye  clothes  dark-red  or  khdrvi, 
black  or  kdla,  rose  or  guldhij  onion  colour  or  pydji,  a  reddish  colour 
or  abdshdi,  red  or  kusumbi,  blush  or  motiya,  yellow  or  pivala,  and 
green  or  hirva.  They  dye  both  fleeting  or  kacha  and  fast  or  paia 
colours.  They  charge  2^.  (Re.l)  for  dyeing  four  pounds  of  thread 
a  fading  black  and  three  pounds  a  fast  black.  They  also  dye  yams 
green,  red,  and  yellow  charging  2«.  (Re.  1)  for  three  to  six  pounds 
weight.  To  dye  a  turban  rose  they  charge  2«.  to  4*.  (Rs.  1-2),  red  2a 
to  10*.  (Rs.  1-5),  onion -coloured  6d.  to  2«.  (Re.  J-l),  reddish  1«.  to 
8*.  (Rs.  J -4),  a  speckled  red  or  shidkdv  Hd,  (I  a.),  green  6d.  to  2«. 
(Re.  i- 1),  and  yellow  6d.  to  28,  (Re.i-1).  To  dye  a  robe  rose  they 
charge  6d,  (4  as.),  red  28.  (Re.l),  onion  green  yellow  red  white  and 
reddish  6d.  to  Is.  {as.  4-8),  and  a  speckled  red  6d.  to  1«.  3d.  (4-10 
as.).  They  make  about  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.)  on  every  2*.  (Ra  1) 
worth  of  colour  they  use.  Their  busy  times  are  the  Hindu  festivals 
of  Shimga  in  March,  Dasara  in  October,  and  Divdli  in  November; 
and  the  movable  Musalmdn  feast  of  Moharram.  They  worship 
the  usual  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family  deities 
are  Khandoba  of  Jejuri  and  Bhavdni  of  Tnljdpur.  Their  priests 
are  Deshasth  Brdhmans,  who  officiate  at  their  births  marriages  and 
deaths.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur, 
Tulidpur,  and  Benares.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  sooth- 
saying, and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  worship  a  grindstone 
placing    on  it  five  lemons,  five  pomegranate  buds,  and  a  lighted 
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doagh  lamp.  On  the  tenth  day  the  mother  is  purified  and  on  the 
eleventh  the  child  is  cradled  and  named^  when  sweetmeats  are 
served  among  friends  and  kinspeople.  They  marry  their  girls 
before  they  come  of  age,  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five. 
They  allow  child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy ;  polyandry  is 
unknown.  When  a  Nirdli  dies  his  body  is  covered  with  a  white 
sheet  and  flowers  are  sprinkled  over  it.  They  do  not  cover  the 
bodies  of  married  women  with  a  shroud  but  dress  them  in  a  yellow 
robe^  and  sprinkle  tnrmeric  and  flowers  over  them.  Pounded  betel 
is  laid  in  the  dead  mouthy  and  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burning 
ground^  where  it  is  either  burnt  or  buried.  They  have  a  caste 
council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  are  a  poor  people,  and  com- 
plain that  their  calling  suffers  from  the  competition  of  European 
dyes.  Since  the  famine  of  1876  and  1877  they  say  many  people 
wear  white  instead  of  dyed  cloth^  or  dye  their  turbans  seldomer 
than  before. 

Ota'ris,  or  Casters,  are  returned  as  numbering  109  and  as  found 
in  Haveli,  Bhimthadi^  Mdval^  Khed^  Purandhar^  and  the  city  of 
Poena  They  say  they  are  Kshatriyas  and  that  their  origin  is  given 
in  the  Padmapuran.  They  came  into  the  district  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  from  S^tdra.  They  have  no  divisions.  Their  surnames 
are  Ahir^  Bedre^  Dhangar^  Gotp^ar^  Magarghdt^  and  Mhadik, 
Marriage  between  people  with  the  same  surname  is  forbidden. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhdgdji^  Chingdpa^ 
Eknath,  Krishna,  R^mji  and  Trimak ;  and  among  women  Chandra- 
bhaga,  Konddbdi^  Muktdbdi,  and  Umdbdi.  Otdris  look  like  culti- 
vating Mardth^s  and  speak  Mar&thi.  They  live  in  ordinary  middle- 
class  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  paying  a  monthly  rent 
of  6d,  to  2«.  (Re.  i-1).  Their  staple  food  is  millet  breads  pulse, 
and  vegetables  including  chillies  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
They  occasionally  eat  rice  and  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
bares,  deer,  and  domestic  fowls,  and  on  Dasara  Day  in  October  they 
offer  a  goat  to  Ambdbdi  of  Tuljapur.  It  is  the  cost  not  religious 
scruples  that  prevents  them  regularly  using  animal  food.  They 
drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor,  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp,  and 
some  take  opium.  Liquor- drinking  and  smoking  are  said  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  men  wear  a  Mar^tha  turban,  waistcoat,  coat, 
waistcloth,  and  shouldercloth,  and  mark  their  brow  with  sandal. 
The  women  wear  a  bodice  and  the  full  robe  with  the  skirt  passed 
back  between  the  feet.  They  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder, 
but  do  not.  use  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.  Their 
ornaments  are  either  of  silver  or  of  queensmetal.  They  wear  the 
nosering  called  naih,  the  bracelets  called  got,  and  the  anklets 
csAled  jodvis.  They  are  hardworking  but  drunken,  and  their  chief 
calling  is  the  making  of  the  queensmetal  toerings  or  jodvis  which 
are  generally  worn  by  Mardtha,  Burud,  Mhdr,  and  other  low-clasa 
or  poor  women.  A  few  of  them  make  molten  images  of  Hindu  gods.^ 
Their  women  help  them  in  their  calling,  preparing  earthen  moulds 
or  gdches,  blowing  the  bellows,  and  hawKing  the  toe- rings.  Boys 
begin  to  belp  at  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  are  expert  workers  at  ^ 
eighteen  or  twenty.   The  men  hawk  the  toe*rings  or  jodvis  from  door 
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to  door  and  from  village  to  village,  or  squat  aboat  the  roadside,  u 
they  cannot  afford  to  open  regular  shops.  Their  work  is  not  constant, 
and  they  have  no  regular  hours.  They  rest  on  falUmoons  and  no* 
moons.  They  buy  the  queensmetal  from  coppersmiths  or  Kds^Lrs  at 
the  rate  of  M.  to  l\d,  the  pound  (8-10  as,  the  sher)  and  sell  them  to 
wholesale  dealers  at  la.  to  \\8.  the  pound  (Rs.  1  to  1  i  the  aher).  The 
retail  price  of  toe-rings  or  jodvis  is  l^d.  to  3<2.  (1-2  as.)  a  pair  for  a  girl 
and  3^.  to  6d,  (2-4  as,)  for  a  woman.  They  buy  from  Gnjarat  ViLnia 
broken  or  modi  brass,  borax  or  savdgi,  charcoal,  pewter  or  jast,  and 
kathil  or  tin.  The  rates  are,  borax  lO^d.  to  Is.  Hd.  (7-9  as.)  the 
pound,  charcoal  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  the  mpee,  pewter 
four  to  six  pounds  the  rupee,  tin  2^.  (Re.l)  a  ponnd,  and  old  brass 
lO^d.  to  la,  {7 '8  as,)  a  pound.  They  keep  the  mixture  which 
they  use  secret.  The  details  are  said  to  be  a  pound  of  old  brass, 
one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  pewter,  and  two  tolda  of  tin.  Their 
tools  are  a  hammer  or  hdtodi  worth  l^cL  to  Sd,  (1-2  as.),  pincers 
or  adndsi  worth  Sd,  to  Is,  Sd.  (2-10  a«.),  a  file  or  kdna»9d,  to 
la,  Qd,  (6-12  aa.),  a  rod  or  ddnda  worth  |(2.  (^  a.),  and  a  file  or 
reti  worth  about  la,  (8  aa.).  They  carry  about  the  toe-rings  or 
jodvia  for  sale  hung  on  an  iron  ring  or  leather  band  which  holds 
about  ninety-six  rings.  They  are  said  to  suffer  from  the  competition 
of  Mardthds  and  goldsmiths  who  have  no  gold  or  silver  work.  They 
consider  themselves  higher  than  Shudras,  and  say  they  eat  only 
from  Brdhmans,  Ling&yats,  and  Gujardt  Vdnis.  They  cannot  teU 
whether  they  are  Shaivs  or  Vaishnavs.  Their  &mily  goddess  is 
Kdlkadevi  of  Paithan.  They  have  house  images  and  worship 
Bahiroba,  Bhairji,  Bhavdni,  Dhan^i,  Jandi,  Kbandoba,  M^uti, 
and  Ndgji.  Their  family  priests  are  the  ordinary  Deshasth 
Brahmans  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect.  They  make  pilgrimages 
to  Alandi,  Jejuri,  and  Kondanpur.  Their  fasts  and  feasts  are 
Makaraankrdnt  in  December -January,  Shivrdtra  in  Jannary- 
February,  Eoli  in  February  -  March,  Gudipddva  in  March- April, 
Dasara  in  September- October,  Divdli  in  October -November,  and  the 
lunar  elevenths  or  ekddashia  in  June- July  and  October-November. 
When  a  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is  cut  by  the  midwife 
who  is  paid  9d.  to  2a,  (Re.  f  - 1).  The  mother  and  child  are 
bathed  and  the  navel  cord  is  laid  in  an  earthen  jar,  turmeric  and 
redpowder  are  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  jar  is  buried  somewhere 
in  the  house.  For  the  first  two  days  the  child  is  fed  on  honey  and 
castor  oil  and  the  mother  on  rice  and  butter.  On  the  fifth  red 
lines  are  traced  on  a  wall  and  under  the  lines  is  laid  a  stone  slab 
or  pdta.  On  the  slab  are  placed  the  knife  with  which  the  child's 
navel  cord  was  cut  and  rice  pulse  and  cakes  are  offered*  On  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  named  by  the  women 
of  the  house,  and  five  to  seven  pebbles  are  laid  in  a  row  and 
worshipped  by  the  mother.  The  child  is  brought  before  the  pebbles 
as  the  representatives  of  the  goddess  Satv4i  and  the  mother  begs 
them  to  grant  the  child  a  long  life.  The  naming  ends  by  offering 
the  goddess  a  dish  of  cakes  or  puran-polis.  The  hair-clipping  takes 
place  between  the  second  and  the  twelfth  year,  when  a  dinner  of 
cakes  or  puran-polia  is  given.  Betrothing  or  adkharptida  the  gift 
of  a  sugar-cake  takes  place  a  couple  of  weeks  to  a  couple  of  years 
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before  marriage,  when  the  girl  is  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice. 
The  boy  and  the  girl  are  rubbed  with  tarmeric  at  their  houses 
two  or  three  days  before  the  marriage  and  a  robe  or  pdtal  and  a 
green-coloured  bodice  are  presented  to  the  girl.  On  the  following 
day  the  marriage  gods  or  devkdryas  are  installed^  when  a  circular 
bamboo  basket  or  durdi  and  a  winnowing  fan  are  worshipped 
near  the  house  gods.  On  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day,  the 
boy  is  seated  on  horseback^  and^  accompanied  by  kinspeople 
and  music^  takes  his  seat  at  the  temple  of  M^ruti  in  the  girPs 
village.  His  brother  goes  on  to  the  girFs  house  and  reports 
the  bridegroom's  arrival  at  the  temple.  The  brother  is  given  a 
tnrban^  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  bride's  house^  with  a  suit 
of  clothes  for  the  boy,  go  with  him  to  Mdruti's  temple.  The 
boy  is  presented  with  the  clothes,  generally  a  turban  and  sash, 
and  is  carried  in  procession  to  the  girl's  housa  Before  he  enters 
the  marriage  hall,  an  elderly  woman  waves  a  lemon  or  a  cocoanut 
round  his  head  and  dashes  it  on  the  ground.  The  boy  is  taken  into 
the  marriage  hall  and  set  faciug  the  girl,  a  cloth  is  held  between 
them,  the  Brdhman  priest  repeats  verses  and  throws  rice  over  their 
beads,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  They  are  seated  on  the 
altar  and  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with  butter  and  parched 
grain.  A  feast  closes  the  day.  On  the  following  day  the  boy  goes 
to  his  house  on  horseback  with  his  bride  in  procession  accom- 
panied by  kinspeople  and  music  and  a  second  feast  ends  the 
marriage.  When  an  Otdri  is  on  the  point  of  death,  Oanges 
water  or  the  five  cow-gifts  are  laid  in  his  mouth  and  he  is 
told  to  repeat  Rdm's  name.  In  the  dying  man's  name  money  is 
given  in  charity  to  Brdhman  and  other  beggars.  When  he  is 
dead  hot  water  is  poured  on  the  body,  and  he  is  laid  on  a  bier  and 
carried  to  the  burning  ground  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  The 
chief  mourner  walks  in  front  of  the  bier  holding  a  fire-pot.  About 
half-way  to  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  set  on  the  ground,  a 
copper  coin  is  laid  at  the  roadside  and  covered  with  pebbles,  and 
the  bearers  changing  places  carry  the  body  to  the  burning  ground^ 
dip  the  bier  into  a  river  or  pond,  and  place  the  body  on  the  pile. 
The  chief  mourner  walks  thrice  round  the  pile  carrying  an  earthen 
water-pot  full  of  water,  dashes  it  on  the  ground,  beats  his  mouthy 
and  sets  fire  to  the  pile.  When  the  boov  is  burnt,  the  mourners 
bathe  and  go  home.  On  the  third  day  they  go  to  the  burning 
jpronnd,  taking  the  five  cow-gifts,  •  three  earthen  jars  and  a  cake, 
and,  throwing  the  ashes  into  the  river  or  pond,  put  the  bones  in 
an  earthen  jar  and  bury  them.  After  ten  days'  mourning  the  bones 
are  allowed  to  remain  buried,  or  they  are  thrown  into  water,  or  they 
are  taken  and  buried  at*  Benares,  Ndsik,  or  some  other  sacred  spot. 
The  chief  mourner  sprinkles  the  five  cow-gifts  on  the  spot  where 
the  deceased  was  burnt,  and  setting  three  jars  filled  with  water  and 
bread  for  the  deceased  to  eat,  returns  home.  They  mourn  ten  days, 
and  feast  the  caste  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth.  One  of  the  nearest 
relations  presents  the  chief  mourner  with  a  new  turban.  He  puts' 
on  the  turban,  is  taken  to  the  village  temple,  bows  to  the  god,  and 
retams  home.  The  Ot&ris  are  bound  together  as  a  body,  and  have 
a  headman  called  pdtil  who  settles  social  disputes  in  consultation 
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with  the  members  of  the  caste.     They  do  not  send  their  hojs   to 
school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits.     As  a  class  they  are  poor. 

Pa'tharvatS,  or  Masons,  are  returned  as  numbering  309   and 

as   found  all  over  the  district.     They  are  divided  into  Mar&tlia, 

Kdmathi,    and   Telangi   Pdtharvats  who  do  not  eat   together    or 

intermarry.     The  surnames  of  the  Mar4th4s  are  Ambekar,  Ti&mAik, 

Chdphe,  Hinge,  Holekar,  Khage,  Lngad^  Randeve,  and  S4pe  ;  and 

families  bearing  the  same  surnames  do  not  intermarry.     The  names 

in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhdu,  Shivba,  Tukdr^m,  and  Vennu- 

nath;   and    among   women     Chandrabhaga,  Lakshmi,  Saka^    and 

Savitri.     They  are   dark  middle-sized  and  strong.     The  men  "wsear 

the  top-knot  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.      They 

speak  Mardthi  and  live  in   houses  with  mud  and  brick  walls  and 

tiled  roofs.     They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  but  not  at 

their   ca&te-feasts.      Both  men  and  women  dress  like    Mar^th^ 

They    are    clean,  hardworking,   frugal,   orderly,    and    hospitable. 

They  are  stone-masons  and  carvers  and  make  excellent  imag'es  of 

gods  and    of    animals,  hand-mills,  grindstones,  and  rolling  pins. 

Their  hand-mills  cost  Is.  to  2**.  (Re.i-1),  grindstones  IJd.  to  4JJ. 

(1  -3  as.),  rolling  pins  Id,  to  ^d,  (J- 4  a.),  and  cups  called  kundyas 

or  dagadyds  lljfd.  to  Sd.  (1-2  as.).     As  foremen  or  mestris  they  draw 

£1  10^.  to  £2  (Rs.  15  -  20)  a  month,  and  as  day-workers  6d.  to  1*. 

(4-8  as.)  a  day.     Their  women  do  not  help  in  their  work,  but  boys 

of  fifteen  to  twenty  earn  14«.  to  16«.  (Rs.  7-8)  a  month.     They 

worship  the  usual  Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family 

gods  are  Khandoba  of  Jejuri  and  Kevis  of  Tuljdpur  and  Khondan- 

pur.     Their  priests  either  belong  to  their  own  caste  or  are  Deshasth 

brdhmans.    They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Jejuri,  and 

Pandharpur,  and  their  fasts    and  feasts  are  the  same  as  those  of 

Maritha  Kunbis.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying, 

omens,  and   lucky   and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.     They 

worship  the  goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  child  is  bom,  and 

name  the  child  on  the  twelfth,  the  name  being  given  by  the  paternal 

aunt.     Before  the  child  is  two  years  old,  it  is  laid  on  its  maternal 

uncle's  knee  and  its  hair  is  clipped.     They  gird  their  boys  with  the 

sacred  thread  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  marry  their  girls  before 

they  are  eleven  and  their  boys  before  they  are  fifteen.     Except  that 

during  the  ceremony  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  each  made  to  stand 

in  a  bamboo  basket  their  marriage  does  not  differ  from  a  Mardtha 

marriage.     Thej  allow  widow  marriage,  but  never  celebrate  them 

except  at   night  and  in  lonely  places.     The  man  and  woman  are 

seated  in  a   line  on  two  high  wooden  stools,  garlands   are  thrown 

round  their  necks,  and  red  and  turmeric  powder  are  rubbed  on  their 

brows.     The  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  together  and  grains 

of  rice  are  thrown  over  their  heads,  and  they  are  married.     They 

are  left  together  for  the   night  and  after  a  bath  return   to  the 

husband's  house.     They  burn  their  dead,  hold  caste  meetings,  and 

^re  a  steady  class. 

Babuls  are  returned  as  numbering  877  and  as  found 
in  Haveli,  Bhimthadi,  Mdval,  Junnar,  Khed,  Inddpur^  Siror, 
Purandhar,  and  Poona  city  and  cantonment.    They  do  not  know 
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nehen  and  from  where  they  came    into  the  district^   but  believe 

thej  were  driven  about  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  famine  from 

Mohol    in    Sholipur  and  S^vad.     They  are  divided  into  Rauls^ 

Gosiivis^  and  Bastards  or  Akarmases^  who  do  not    eat  together  or 

intermarry.      Their  surnames  are  Chavdn^   Chhatrabhuj^    Gadade^ 

Liakhe^  Pov^r^  and  Vdghulker ;  and  persons  of  the  same  surname 

can  eat  together  but  not  intermarry.     The  names  in  common  use 

among  men  are  Bahirun^th^  Gop&lnath,  and  Yishvandth ;  and  among 

women  Bhdgirthi,  Ganga^  and  P4rvati.   Except  that  they  all  end  in 

ndth  the  names  both  of  men  and  of  women  are  the  same  as  those 

of  cultivating  Mardth^.  They  look  and  speak  like  Mar&thds.  Their 

hoQses  are  like  ordinary  middle-class  Hindu  houses  with  walls  of 

nnbumt  bricks  and  tiled  roofs.     Their  rules  and  practice  about  food 

do  not  differ  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  cultivating  Mardth^* 

Tbey  give  dinners  on  the  anniversariea  or  mind-days  of  their  deceased 

ancestors^  on  iV^d^-jpancAmi  in  August^  and  on  Dasara  in  October.  They 

have  of  late  taken  to  drinking  especially  those  in  the  city  of  Poena. 

Except  a  few  Gosdvi  lULuls  the  men  all  wear  the  top-knot  aa  well  as 

the  moustache  and  whiskers^  and  a  few  wear  beards.     The  women 

tie   their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head  and  rub  redpowder  on 

their  brows ;  they  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair  with 

flowers.     As  the  followers  or  panthis  of  Gorakhndth  they  ought  to 

wear  ochre-coloured  clothes^  but  both  men  and  women  dress  almost 

like  MardthiU.     Except  that  a  few  of  the  men  wear  brass  or  horn 

rings  in  their  ears,  the  men's  and  women's    ornaments  are  like 

those  of  Mardrthds.     The  men  wear  the  earrings  called   bhikbdlis, 

the  armlet  called  kade,  finger-rings  or  angthids,  and  a  waistchain 

or  kaddora  ;  and  the  women  wear  in  the  ears  bugdyds  and  bdZias, 

in  the  nose  the  nath,  on   the  neck  the  sari,  thuai,  vajrattk,  and 

puili  or  coin  necklace,  and  on  the  feet  toe-rings  or  jovdis.    They 

are  hardworking  hospitable  orderly  and  dirty.    They  are  dealers  in 

nain  and  sellers  of  gunny  bags,  small  tin  boxes,  and  betelnut-cutters. 

They  weave  strips  of  coarse  cloth  and  cot  and  trouser  tape.     Those 

who  have  turned  Gosdvis  play  and  beg,  weaving  as  they  beg  from 

door  to  door.    Bduls  also  work  in  Sali's  houses  as  weavers,  some  are 

messengers  in  Government  offices,  and  others  are  husbandmen  and 

day  labourers.     Though  not  skilful  weavers  they   make  6d.  to  T^d. 

(4-5  as,)  a  day.     As  husbandmen  also  they  are  wanting  in  skill. 

Their  women  help  in  weeding  and  sowing.    They  hold  themselves 

higher   than    any    caste    except    Gujarat    V^nis,    Lingdyats,  and 

Brkhmans.     Still  they  eat  from  the  hands  of  Mar&th&s  and  dine  in 

their  company,  and  are  considered  equal  to  or  lower  than  Marath^. 

They  are  religious  and  worship  Mahadev,  Mahadev's  trident  or 

irishul,  the  linOj  the  dry  gourd  or  patdr,  and  silver  tdks  or  masks 

of  Bahiroba,   Devi,  and  Khandoba.     They  have  house  images  of 

Bahiroba,  Bhavani  of    Tulj&pur    and    Chaturshingi,    Gorakhndth, 

Khandoba,  and  Machhandrandth,    and  of  the   N^th  of  Sonari  in 

ShoUpur.     They  had  formerly  priests  of  their  own   caste,  but  they 

now  employ  ordinary  Deshasth  6r4hmans  at  their  marriages,  births, 

and  deaths.     They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Pandharpur,  Tulj&pur,   and 

Pkrli-vaijanilth  in  the  Nizdm's  country.  They  fast  on  Maha-ahivrdtra 

in  February^  Sdm-navmi  in  April,  Aahddhi  ekddashis  or  July  lunar 
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elevenths^oniSAmvanorAngiistMondaySyOn  OckuL^aahtamiin  Angnst^ 
and  on  Kdrtiki  ekddashis  or  November  elevenths.    Their  holidays  are 
Holiin  March^  Gudupddva  in  April^  Ndg-panchmi  in  Angast^  G-anesh^ 
chaturthi  in  September^  Dasara  in  October^  and  Divdli  in  November. 
Their  spiritaal  teachers  or  gurus  are  Emnibava  of  Parali  in  the 
Nizdm's  country  and  Bhivnaths&gar  of  WAi  in  SiLt^bra,  who  are 
succeeded  by  their  sons  or  disciples.     Except  that  they  worship 
five  dough  lamps  in  honour  of  P4chvi  on  the  fifth  day  the  ceremonies 
during  the  first  five  days  after  a  birth  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Mardtha  Kunbis.    For  seven  days  they  consider  the  mother  ancleao* 
When  after  a  bath  she  has  become  pure^  turmeric  figures  are  drawn 
on  the  wall  of  the  lying-iu  room  and  worshipped  by  the  mother 
and   sweet    cakes   or  puran-polis    are    offered.     On   the    twelftb 
day,  the  mother^  taking  the  child  in  her  arms^  goes  out  of  the  hoDse 
near  the  road^  lays  seven  pebbles  in  a  line  and  worships  them  with 
red    scented  and  turmeric  powder^  lays  flowers  on  them^   bams 
frankincense  before  them^  and  offers  them  sweet  cakes  or  puran-poUi. 
In  the  evening  the  married  women  of  the  caste  meet  at  the  mother  s 
house^  and  present  the  child  with  a  cap  and  the  mother  with  plantains 
and  betel  packets.     The  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  given  a  name 
chosen  by  the  Brahman  priest.     Sugar  and  betel  packets  are  served 
and    the    guests   withdraw.     The   jdval    or   hair*cuttin^    comes 
when  the  child  is  two  years  old.     They  marry  their  girls  between 
six  and  twelve  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty-four. 
Betrothal  takes  place    a  fortnight  to  a  couple  of  years   before 
marriage^  when  the  gfirl  is  presented  with  a  packet  of  sugar  and  a 
robe  and  bodice.     Two  to  four  days  before  the  wedding,  the  boy  is 
rubbed  with  turmeric  at  his  house,  and  what  remains  is  sent  to 
the  girl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice  and  a  chaplet  of  flowevs 
or  munddvlis.     Her  body  is  rubbed  with  turmeric,  she  is  dressed  in 
the  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  flower  chaplet  is  bound  on  her  brow. 
Next  day  a  goat  is  killed  and  a  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  family 
guardian  or  devak,  which  consists  of  mango,  rui  Calotropis  gigantea^ 
and  saundad  Prosopis    spicegera    leaver     On   the  marriage   day 
the  boy  is  dressed  in  new  clothes,  seated  on  horseback,  and  carried 
in  procession  to  M^ruti's  temple  and  is  there  presented  with  a  new 
turban  and  sash.     From  the  temple  he  is  taken  to  the  girFs  house 
and  a  marriage  ornament  is  bound  to  his  brow.     At  the  girl's  boose 
before  he  dismounts  a  married  woman  waves  a  piece  of  bread  round 
his     face   and  throws  it  on  one  side.      The  boy  is  led  into  the 
house  by  the  girl's  father  or  some  other  near  relation  of  the  girPs 
and  is  made  to  stand  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  front  of  the   girl, 
a  cloth   is  held  between  them,   and  while  Brihmans  repeat  the 
marriage  verses  or  mangaldMaks,  the  musicians  play,  and,  when 
priests  have  finished  the  wedding  verses,  grains  of  rice  are  thrown  over 
the  boy's  and  girl's  heads,  the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side,  and  the 
boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.   They  are  seated  near  each  other 
on  the  altar,  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit,  the  hems  of  their  garments 
are  knotted  together,  and  they  bow  before  the  house  gods.    A 
feast  is  held  in  the  evening.     Next  day,  after  the  exchange  of  clothes 
between  the  two  houses  and  the  handing  over  of  the  girl  to  the  boy  s 
parents  wiA  prayers  to  treat  the  girl  with  kindnesSj  tiie  boy  walks 
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in  procession  with  the  girl  to  his  house,  and  a  caste  feast  ends  the 
marriage.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  kept  by  herself  for 
three  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and 
presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  wheat 
and  a  cocoannt.  The  boy  is  presented  with  a  turban  and  a  shoulder- 
cloth  or  sh^la,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast  to  near  relatious. 
When  a  Jtdul  is  on  the  point  of  death  a  few  drops  of  Ganges  water 
and  coVs  urine  are  poured  into  his  mouth.  When  he  dies  he  is 
seated  in  a  bamboo  frame  or  makhar  and  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  fonr  men,  with  a  B^ul  blowing  a  conch-shell  in  front.  At  the 
burial  ground  an  arched  three-cornered  hole  is  dug  four  feet  in 
diameterandfour  feet  deep  and  the  body  is  seated  in  the  hole  with 
its  face  to  the  east.  The  chief  mourner  pours  a  little  water  from 
a  oonch-shell  into  its  mouth.  Salt  is  heaped  over  the  body  and  the 
grave  is  filled  with  earth  and  a  mound  raised  over  it.  An  elder 
stands  over  the  mound  and  repeats  the  folIo¥ring  verses :  '  Oh 
Mother  Earth,  we  make  this  body  over  to  thee  in  presence  of  the 
gods  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  who  are  our  witnesses.  Do  thou  protect 
it.  Oh  Qt)d  Shiv,  we  worship  thy  feet  with  reverence.'^  While 
he  is  repeating  these  verses  the  rest  of  the  mourners  stand  with 
handfnls  of  dust,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  word  is  repeated  throw 
the  dust  on  the  mound.  They  return  home,  rub  ashes  on  their 
brows,  and  are  pure.  They  observe  no  mourning.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  they  go  to  the  burial  ground  and  offer  the  dead 
cooked  rice  and  cakes.  On  the  eleventh  night  a  flower  garland  is 
hung  from  a  beam  of  the  hoase  and  under  the  garland  is  placed  a 
water-pot  or  tdmbya,  a  dough  lamp  with  butter  in  it  is  set  close  by^ 
and  a  goat  is  offered.  The  spirit  of  the  deceased  comes  into  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  and  tells  what  his  wishes  are,  and  how  he  came  by  his 
death.  After  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  has  left  him  the  possessed 
person  lies  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  the  house-people  say  the 
dead  has  reached  the  gates  of  heaven.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a 
feast.  They  allow  child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  but 
not  polyandry.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  mass  meetings  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  till 
they  learn  to  read  and  write.    They  are  a  steady  class. 

Sa'lis,  or  Weavers,  returned  as  numbering  3802,  are  found  in  all 
large  towns.  They  are  of  two  divisions  Mardtha  Salis  and  Padma 
S&lis  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  Mar&tha  S^lis 
look  like  Mardth^,  and  as  a  class  are  dark,  strong,  and  well-built. 
The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot,  and  the  face  except 
the  eyebrows,  moustache,  and  whiskers.  They  live  in  middle-class 
houses  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs. 
Their  house  goods  include  boxes,  cradles,  cots,  mats,  carpets^ 
blankets,  and  metal  and  earthen  vessels.  A  few  of  the  well-to-do 
have  house  servants  and  own  cattle  and  pet  animals.  They  are 
moderate  eaters  and  fi^ood  cooks.  They  are  fond  of  hot  dishes,  and 
their  staple  food  is  pulse,  Indian  millet  bread,  and  fish  curry.    They 
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bathe  regalarly  before  their  momiBg  meal  and  offer  food  to  their 
gods  before  they  sit  to  eat.     They  have  sweet  cakes  of  wHeat  floor 
and  mutton  on  holidays^  and  when  they  can  afford  it  freely    eat  the 
flesh  of  goats,  poultry,  and  fish.     They  are   excessively    foikd   of 
liquor,   smoke  opium  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  drink  hhang^       The 
men  usually  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  shouldercloth,  a  coat  or  a  shirt 
called  handiy  a  Mardtha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals.     The 
women  plait  their  hair  into  braids  but  wear  neither  flowers  nor  biab 
hair.     They  wear  a  robe  hanging  from  the  waist  to  the   ankks 
with  the  skirt  passed  back  between  the  feet,  and  a  bodice  witk 
short  sleeves  and  a  back.     Both  men  and  women  have  a  store  d 
clothes  for  holiday  wear.     They  are  not  fond  of  gay  coloars.     Thdr 
ornaments  are  like  Mar4tha  ornaments,  the  nosering  called  naih^  die 
wristlets  called  got,  the  lucky  necklace  or  mangalsutra,  and  the  toe- 
rings  called  jodvis.     The  men  wear  the  earrings  called  bhUcbdli  and 
finger  rings.    S^lis  as  a  class  are  dirty,  orderly,  honest,  hardworking, 
thrifty,   and   hospitable.      Their  chief  and   hereditary    calling  is 
weaving  cotton  clothes.     They  buy  cotton  and  silk  yarn  from  yani- 
dealing   M^rw^s    in   the  Poona  market  and    weave    them   into 
waistcloths,  shouldercloths,  and  robes.    The  women  do  as  much  work 
as  the  men.     They  arrange  thread  in  the  warp,  size  the  warp^  and 
arrange  the  warp  threads  and  the  silk  edges.     Their  earnings  vaiy 
from  8«.  to  £1   (Bs.  4-10)  a  month.     Though  to  some  extent  ha 
profits  by  the  cheapness  of  yarn,  English  and  Bombay  cloth  preas 
the  hand-loom  weaver  hard  and  leave  him  little  margin  of  profit 
The  demand  is  brisk  daring  the  fair  season  and  doll  in  the  rmias. 
Daring  the  fair  season  they  work  from  morning  to  evening  with  <xily 
a  very  short  rest.  They  close  their  shops  on  the  amavdaya  or  no-mooa 
of  every  month,  on  sun  or  moon  eclipses,  and  during  the  Divdli  in 
October -November.     They  rank   themselves   with    Mar^thas   and 
never  eat  from  Mbars  or  other  low  castes.     A  family  of  five  spends 
168.  to  £1 4«.  (Rs.8  - 12)  a  month  on  food  and  £1  to  £1 10«.  (Rs.  10-15) 
a  year  on  clothes.     S^lis  as  a  class  are  religious.    Their  family  deities 
are  Bhav^ni,   Bahiroba,  Jog^i,  Khandoha,  Mahadev,  Narsoba,  and 
Satvai;  they   also   worship  all   village   local  and  bonndarj  gods. 
Their  priest  is  a  Brahman  whom  they  greatly  respect  and  who  is 
asked  to  officiate  at  all  tbeir  ceremonies.     Their  chief  places  of 
pilgrimage  are  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljapur,  and  they  keep 
the  usual  Brahmanic  holidays  and  fasts.     Their  religions  teacher 
is  a  man  of  their  own  caste  who  lives  at  Benares  and  visits  them 
once  or  twice  a  year.     When  he  comes  all  the  members  of  the  caste 
contribute  to  feed  him  and  present  him  with  money.     The  teacher's 
post  is  elective  and  is  given  to  one  of  the  last  priest^s  disciples  soon 
after   his   death.      They   believe    in   witchcraft  and   soothsaying. 
When  a  person  is   possessed   the   seer  or  devrishi  is  called.    Ha 
visits  the  sick,  burns  frankincense  before  him,  and  waves  fruit  or  a 
cock  about  him.     Vows  are  made  to  the  family  gods  and  when  the 
sick  recovers  goats  are  slaughtered  before  them.    Child-marriage 
widow-marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised;  polyandry 
is    unknown.     Women   go  to  their  parents    to   be  confined.    A 
midwife  is  called  in  and  a  pit  or  mori  is  dug  for  the  bath-water. 
The  midwife  pours  cold  wat^  on  the  child  as  soon  as  it  is  bom  and 
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cuts  its  nayel  cord  whicli  is  put  in  an  earthen  pot  and  bnried  near       Cbapter  IIL 
tbe  pit.     Botli  mother  and  child  are  bathed  in  warm  water  and  laid       Ponnliiiiim. 
on  A  cot.     The  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and  clarified  batter  and  for  three 


days  the  child  is  made  to  sack  one  end  of  a  rag  whose  other  end  rests 
in  a  cop  of  water  and  molasses.     From  the  fourth  day  the  mother  ^^^uk. 

begins  to  snckle  the  child.     On  the  fifth  a  stone  slab  is  placed  near 
tbe  bath-pit  or  mori.     A  handful  of  rice  is  placed  on  the  slab  and 
on  the  rice  a  silver  image  of  Satv&i  is  set,  and  about  the  image  are 
scattered  grains  of  sand,  some  pieces  of  prickly-pear  or  nivdung, 
some  jujube  tree  or  bor  branches,  and  catechu  and  myrrhs    A  piece 
of  squeezed  sugarcane  is  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  stone  slab,  and 
before  the  slab  the  midwife  lays  turmeric  powder,  vermilion,  sandal- 
paste,  and  flowers.     Frankinceuse  is  burnt  before  the  goddess,  and 
staffed  cakes  or  kdnavales,  rice,  and  curds  are  laid  before  her.     A 
roll  of  betel  leaves,  copper  coin,  sandal-paste,  flowers,  and  food  are  laid 
in  front  of  the  image.     Five  married  girls  are  asked  to  dine  and 
the  "women  of  the  house  keep  awake  all  night.     The  impurity  caused 
by^  a  birth  lasts  ten  days.     A  girl  is  named  on  the  twelfth  day  and 
a  boy  on  the  thirteenth.     On  the  twelfth  out  of  doors  five  stones 
are  rubbed  with  redlead  and  sandal-paste,  flowers  are  dropped  over 
them,  and  stuffed  cakes  and  rice  mixed  with  curds  are  laid  before 
them,  and  married  women  are  feasted.     In  the  evening  the  married 
women  name  and  cradle  the  child  and  after  receiving  boiled  gram 
or  ghttgaris,  packets  of  sugar,  and  rolls  of  betel  leaves,  they  return 
to  their  homes.     The  mother  puts   on  new  glass  bangles  and  is 
allowed  to  perform  her  usual  house  work.     The  birth  charges  vary 
from  85.  to  10«.  (Rs.  4-5).     The  hair  both  of  boys  and  of  girls  is 
cut   for  the   first  time  between  the  sixth  month  and  the  end  of 
the   third  year.     The  maternal  uncle  of  the  child  is  seated  on  a 
low  stool  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  placed   on  a  square 
marked  with  lines  of  rice  flour.     The  child  sits  on  his  lap  and  the 
village  barber  shaves  the  child's  head  except  a  tuft  on  the  crown. 
Married  women  are  asked  to  dine  and  the  barber  is  presented  with 
a  piece  of  cloth,  a  roll  of  betel  leaves,  and  a  copper  coin.     The  child 
is  bathed  and  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  a  goat  is  slaughtered, 
and  friends  and  relations  are  feasted.     The  ceremony  costs  4«.  to  6«. 
(Rs.  2-3).     Boys  are  married  between  seven  and  twenty  and  girls 
between  five  and  twelve.     The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the 
boy's  father.     If  the  girl's- father  approves,  the  boy's  father  visits 
the  girl's  house  with  music  and  a  band  of  friends.     He  presents 
the   girl   with   a  green  robe  and  bodice,   marks  her  brow   with 
vermilion,  and  gives  her  a  packet  of  sugar.     Betel  is  served  and  the 
boy's  father  and  his  friends  retire.     The  turmeric  paste  is  first 
rubbed  on  the  bridegroom  and  then  sent  to  the  bride  with  a  green 
robe  and  bodice.    A  day  or  two  after  a  piece  of  rope  used  in  working 
the  loom,  a  stone  lamp,  and  telckis  or  oil -cakes  are  taken  to  M&ruti's 
temple  with  music  and  a  company  of  friends.     Flowers  are  sprinkled 
over  the  god  and  cakes  are  laid  before  him.    The  loom-rope,  the 
Btoneiamp,  and  the  rice  cake  are  taken,  and  they  go  home  and  tie 
them  to  a  post  in  the  booth.     These  articles  are  the   marriage 
guardian  or  devak.    A  marriage  altar  or  bahule  is  raised  in  a  corner 
•f  the  bride's  booth  and  earthen  pots  are  set  about  it«    The  bride* 
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groom  is  dressed  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes^  his  brow  is  decked  wi&  a 
paper  brow-horn  or  bashing,  and  be  is  taken  on  horseback  to  Uie 
bride's  village.  He  stops  at  the  village  temple^  and  sends  to  the 
bride  his  brother  who  is  called  the  vardhdva.  At  the  bride's  he^ 
father  presents  the  boy's  brother  with  a  turban  to  be  given  to  the 
bridegroom.  The  bestman  in  return  hands  a  lucky  necklace  or 
mangalsutra  to  a  woman  in  the  bride's  house  to  be  tied  round  the 
bride's  neck,  and  returns  to  M&ruti's  temple  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  which  the  bridegroom  is  dressed  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
When  the  bridegroom  reaches  the  bride's  house  rice  mixed  wiib 
curds  is  waved  round  him.  He  is  led  into  the  booth  and  he  and  tfaa 
girl  are  made  to  stand  face  to  face  on  bamboo  baskets  placed  oi 
low  stools,  with  a  curtain  held  between  them.  The  priest  dravi 
aside  the  curtain,  throws  the  lucky  rice  or  mangaldkshcd  over  thels, 
and  seats  them  both  on  the  altar  or  bahule.  Seven  threads  are 
twisted  into  a  cord,  which  is  passed  round  them,  pieces  of  tormerie 
are  tied  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  bridegroom  and  to  the  left  ^rriat  of 
the  bride,  they  throw  clarified  butter  into  the  sacred  fire,  and  the 
hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together.  They  go  into  the 
house  and  bow  before  their  family  deities*  The  bridegroom  steals 
one  of  the  images  and  the  bride's  mother  takes  it  back  from  him 
giving  him  instead  a  cocoanut  or  a  silver  ring.  The  gaests  are 
dined.  Next  day  a  caste  feast  is  given  and  sugar-cakes  and  rice- 
fiour  boiled  in  water  and  mixed  with  molasses  are  eaten.  At  night 
the  bride's  father  calls  his  friends  and  kinspeople  to  his  house  ioA 
the  bridegroom's  father  presents  the  bride  with  a  rich  robe  and 
bodice.  The  couple  are  led  on  horseback  in  procession  to  the 
bridegroom  s,  and  the  pots  that  were  set  about  the  altar  or  bakule  are 
distributed  among  the  women  guests.  Ou  reaching  the  bridegroom's, 
the  neighbour  women  come  and  the  couple  untie  each  other's 
marriage  wristlets  or  kankana  and  caste-people  are  feasted  at  the 
bridegroom's  house.  A  marriage  costs  £5  to  £12  10a.  (Rs.  50-125). 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  impure  for  three  days.  On  tiie 
fourth  or  on  the  sixteenth  her  lap  is  filled  and  the  men  of  her 
mother's  house  present  her  husband  with  a  new  turban  and  shoulder- 
cloth.  The  girl's  lap  is  again  filled  and  she  is  presented  with  a  new 
bodice  and  robe.  Friends  and  kinspeople  are  feasted  at  her  husband's 
house  and  the  coming  of  age  is  over.  The  charges  vary  from  2<.  to 
£2  (Rs.  1  -20).  When  a  Sdli  dies,  word  is  sent  to  the  caste-people 
who  meet  at  the  house,  bathe  the  dead  in  warm  water,  dress  him  in 
a  loincloth,  and  put  a  turban  on  his  head.  The  body  is  laid  on  a 
bier  and  tied  to  it  with  cord.  The  chief  mourner  holding  a  fire-pot 
by  a  striug  walks  in  front  followed  by  the  bearers,  who  fasten  rice 
and  a  copper  coin  to  the  hems  of  the  shroud.  On  the  way  they 
set  down  the  bier  and  leave  the  rice  and  the  copper  coin,  change 
their  places,  and  again  lift  the  bier.  On  reaching  the  burning 
ground,  they  lay  down  the  bier  and  go  to  make  ready  the  pile.  The 
chief  mourner  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  and  has  his  face  shaved 
except  the  eyebrows.  The  shaved  hair  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
dead,  the  body  is  set  on  the  pile,  and  the  chief  mourner  pours  water 
into  the  dead  mouth  and  kindles  the  pile.  When  the  pile  is  nearly 
burnt,  the  chief  mourner  bathes,  places  on  his  shoulder  an  earthen 
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pot  faU  of  water,  and  starting  from  the  feet  of  the  dead  begins  to 

walk  round  the  pile.     A  man  follows  him  and  at  the  end  of  each 

tarn  pierces  a  hole  in  the  pitcher.     When  he  has  made  three  turns 

the  cnief  mourner  throws  the  pitcher  over  his  shoulder,  cries  alond, 

and  strikes  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hands.     The  party  bathe 

and  return  to  the  house  of  the  dead  to  look  at  the  lamp  which  has 

been  lighted  on  the  spot  where  the  spirit  left  the  body.     On  the 

second  or  third  day  the  chief  mourner  makes  ready  three  barley 

cakes  called  adtus,  and,  with  sandal-powder  flowers  ^nd  a  water-pot, 

sets  them  in  a  winnowing  fan  and  with  a  party  of  friends  goes  to  the 

burial  place.     He  gathers  the  ashes  of  the  dead  into  a  blanket, 

bathes,  and  pours  water  over  the  spot  where  the  body  was  burnt. 

Sandal-powder,  yermilion,  and  flowers  are  thrown  on  the  spot  and 

the  barley  cakes  are  laid,  one  where  the  feet  were,  one  where  the 

head  was,  and  the  third  at  the  resting  place  or  visdvydchi  jdga.    All 

bathe   and  return   home.     The   impurity  lasts  ten  days.     On  the 

eleventh  day  ten  wheat-flour  balls  or  pinds  are  made  and  worshipped 

with  flowers  and  rice  grains,  frankincense  is  burnt  before  them,  and 

the  chief  mourner  bows  down  to  them.     Of  the  ten  balls  nine  are 

thrown  into  the  river  or  stream  and  the  tenth  is  offered  to  the  crows. 

When  a  crow  touches  the  ball  the  men  bathe  and  return  home.     On 

any  day  between  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  the  men  of  the 

caste  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  mourning  and  one  of  his 

kinspeople  presents  the  chief  mourner  with  a  turban.     The  death  is 

marked  by  a  shrdddh  or  mind-rite,  and  the  dead  is  also  remembered 

during    the    mahdlaya  pakeha    or    All    Souls'  fortnight  in  dark 

Bhddraipad  or  September  on  the  day  which  corresponds  to  the  day  on 

which  he  died.     The  death  charges  vary  from  £1  to  £2  (Bs.  10  -  20). 

S^lis  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social 

disputes    at    meetings    of    adult    castemen.      Breaches  of   caste 

discipline  are  punished  with  fines  varying  from  28.  to  10«.  (Bs.  l-5)> 

and  the  amount  collected  is  spent  in  caste  feasts.     Many  set  caste 

decrees  at  defiance  and  have  to  be  brought  to  order  by  temporary 

loss  of  caste  or  other  serious  punishment.     They  send  their  children 

to  school  and  keep  them  at  school  til)  they  are  able  to  read  and 

write.     They  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits  and  on  the  whole  are  a 

idling  class. 

SangarSy  or  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  809  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  HaveK  and  Junnar.  They 
say  they  know  nothing  of  their  origin  except  that  they  believe  thev 
were  once  Lingdyats  and  were  degraded  because  they  took  to  fish 
and  flesh-eating  and  to  drinking  liquor.  Their  surnames  are 
Gh^ngle,  Dhobale,  Oajare,  Gujare,  Hingle,  Kdchare,  and  Baut,  and 
families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Amrita,  Bd>b&]i,  Jaloji,  Meloji, 
R^ji,  and  S^dhu ;  and  among  women  Qang&b^,  Guj&b4i,  Bamdbdi, 
Saibai,  and  Saku.  They  look  like  Mardthds  and  are  dark,  strong, 
and  middle-sized.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  moustache  and 
whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  The  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  at 
the  back  of  the  head ;  they  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  d^ck  their 
heads  with  flowers.  They  speak  Mardthi  and  live  in  houses  with  mud 
and  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.    Their  house  goods  include  metat 
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and  earthen  vessels^  cots,  boxes^  and  blankets.    The  men  dress  like 
Mard^thirS  in  a   waistcloth^  waistcoat,  turban,   and  shoes ;   and  the 
women  in  a  short-sleeved  and  backed  bodice  and  a  robe  hanging  like 
a  petticoat.     Their  staple  food  is  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables^  but 
when  they  can  afford  it  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liqaor. 
They  are  dirty,  but  hardworking,  frugal,   and  orderly.     Ail  eain 
their  living  by  blanket-weaving.     They  work  from  six  to  twelve  and 
again  from  two  to  lamplight.     Their  women  help  in   cleaning  and 
spinning  the  wool  and  in  arranging  the  warp.    A  family  of  five  spends 
14^.  to  £1  4«.    (Rs.  7-12)   a  month  on  food,  and  aboat  £1   lOt. 
(Rs.  15)  a  year  on  clothes.     A  house  costs  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500) 
to  build.     A  birth  costs  2^.  to  10«.  (Rs.  1-5),  a  marriage   £2  10«. 
to  £10   (Rs.  25-100),   and  a  death  £2  to  £2  10».   (Rs.   20-25). 
They  worship  the  usual  Br&hmanic  and  local  gods  and  goddesses. 
Their  family  deities  are  Bhav^ni  of  Tuljdpur,  Jan&i  and  Jotiba  of 
Ratnagiri,  and  Khandoba  of  Jejuri.     Their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Brdhmans  who  officiate  at  their  marriages.     They  make  pilgrimages 
to  Alandi,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  Ratnagiri,  and  their  fasts  and 
feasts  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mar^th4s.     They  believe  in  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
consult  oracles.     Their  religious  guides  are  Jangams  whom  tbey  call 
to  officiate  at  deaths  and  give  a  money  present.     They  worship  the 
goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  child  is  born  and  name  the 
child  on  the  twelfth,  when  two  married  men  are  asked  to  dine. 
Their  marriage  rites  are  generally  the  same  as  the  Mar4tha  rites. 
They  allow  child  and  widow  marriage.     They  bury  their  dead  and 
mourn  them  three  days,  with  rites  like  those  of  the  Lingayata. 
They  hold  caste  councils,  and  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short 
time.    As  a  class  they  are  poor. 

Sulta'nkars,  also  called  Alitkers  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as 

numbering  eighty -nine  and  as  found  only  in  the  city  and  cantonment 
of  Poena.  They  say  the  founder  of  their  caste  was  Dharmrdj  the 
eldest  of  the  P&ndav  brothers,  and  that  they  came  from  Nagar  ra 
M^rwdr  about  two  hundred  years  ago  to  earn  a  living.  They  have 
no  subdivisions  and  their  surnames  are  Butele,  Ch&vade,  ChavAn, 
Khas,  Nagar,  Pohade,  Sakune,  Sombre,  and  Tepan  ;  persons  bearing 
the  same  surname  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  Ambarsing,  Bfaav^nsing,  Deoji,  Pandit, 
Ruprdm,  Rakhma,  and  Sagun ;  and  among  women  Hema,  Kesar, 
Punaya,  Tulsha,  Sundar,  and  Zuma.  They  speak  Hindustani  with  a 
mixture  of  Marwd.ri.^  They  are  tall  and  strong  with  a  lively  expres- 
sion and  look  like  Pardeshis  or  northerners.  They  live  in  houses  one 
or  two  storeys  high  with  mud  and  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs  and 
keep  cows  and  goats.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread,  pnlse,  and 
vegetables,  and  occasionally  rice.  They  also  eat  fish  and  the  flesh 
of  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls.  They  do  not  eat  the  hare,  deer,  or  wild 
hog.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  a  mixture  of  wheat  butter  and 
sugar  or  molasses  which  is  called  shirapuri,  and  sugared  milk  or 
Mir.    They  kill  a  goat  on  Dasara   Day  in  October  and  when  they 
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recover  from  an  attack  of  small-pox.    They  take  opiam^  drink  botH 
country  and  foreign  liqnor  except  date-palm  juice  or  ahindi,  and 
smoke  tobacco  and  hemp.    Their  fondness  for  drink  is  said  to  be 
increasing.   The  men  wear  the  topknot,  moastache^  and  whiskers,  and 
a  few  wear  beards.     Their  clothes  are  a  waistcloth,  shouldercloth, 
turban,  coat,   and  waistcoat.     The  women  wear  a  bodice  and  the 
robe  like  a  petticoat  without  drawing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet. 
They  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair  with  flowers.     Their 
favourite  colours  are  yellow  and  red.     They  keep  specially  good 
clothes  worth  £2  to  £2  109.(Rs. 20-25)  in  store  for  holiday  use  and 
for  marriages  and  other  great  family  occasions.   The  women  wear 
round  the  neck  a  garsvK  of  three  or  a  panchmani  of  five  gold 
beads  worth  about  10^.  (Bs.  5),  on  the  wrists  silver  hangnyas  and 
^0^  worth  8«.  to  16«.  (Rs.  4-8),  and  on  the  toes  silver  bichves  worth 
Ss.  to  16s.  (Rs.  4-8).     Their  chief  calling  is  tanning  hides  which 
they  buy  fiom  neighbouring  villages  and  after  tanning  sell  them  to 
Ch^mbh&rs  and  Bohoras.    In  tanning  they  use  the  red  lac  dye, 
vnaUci  or  math  a  kind  of  bean,  salt,  and  the  bark  of  the  tarvad  tree. 
They  do  not  like  to  say  what  these  articles  cost  or  to  tell  how  the 
colour  is  prepared.    Their  appliances  are  earthen  vessels  or  hundyas 
for  steeping  the  bides  worth  2«.  to   IO9.  (Rs.  1-5),  and  an  iron 
scraper  called  shipa  or  chhurpa  worth    l^d.  to9d.  (1-6  a«.)  with 
which  they  free  the  hides  from  hair.     The  women  and  children  do 
not  help  in  their  work,  and  the  work  is  at  a  stand  during  the  rains. 
During   the  dry  season  they  work  from  early  morning  to  five  in 
the  evening.     They  generally  work  with  their  own  hands.     If  they 
employ  labourers  they  pay  the  workmen  6d*  to  7  id  (4-5  as.)  a  day. 
Their  family  deities  are    Bahiroba  of  Nagar  in  M&rw&r  and  the 
goddess  AmbibhaviLni  of  Taljd>pur.  An  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhman 
generally  a  Deshasth  is  their  priest,  and  conducts    their    birth, 
marriage,  and  death  ceremonies.     They  have  no  house  images  but 
they  bow  before  all  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses.     They  observe 
the  usual  Brdhmanic  fasts  and   feasts,  but  their  chief   days  are 
Mahd'shivrdtra  and  Vasant-panchmi  in  February,  Holi  in  March, 
Oudi-pddva  in  April,  Ashddhiekddashis  in  July,  Rdkhi'paurnima 
in  Aaguat,  Dasara  in  October,  and  Divdli  and  Kdrtiki  ekddashis 
in  November.     They  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in    witchcraft, 
soothsaying,  or  sorcery.     Their  wives  and  children  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  evil  spirits,  and  to  drive  out  the  spirit  knowing  men 
or  jdntas  are  consulted.    An  offering  is  made   of  cooked  rice,  a 
fowl,  or  an  egg,  and  a  piece  of  bread  with  some  pot-herbs  and  the 
evil  spirit  goes.     Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Pardeshi 
leather-workers.     They  burn  their  dead,  and  allow  child-marriage 
widow-marriage  and  polygamy,  but   not  polyandry.    They  have  a 
headman    styled    ehaudfuiri  who  settles  their  social  disputes  in 
consultation  with  the  men  of  the  caste.    They  send  their  boys  to 
fichool  for  a  short  time.    They  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits^  and 
ttre  a  poor  people. 

Bhimpis,  or  Tailors,  are  returned  as  numbering  8880  and  aa 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Chatur 
Bhimpis,  Konkani  Shimpis,  Mar&tha  Shimpis,  Ndmdev  Shimpis^ 
Pftncnam  Shimpis,  Shr&vak  Shimpis,  and  Shetvii  Shimpis^  whQ 
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neitlier  eat  together  nor  intennany.  The  following  particolan 
apply  to  the  Shrdvak  or  Jain  Shimpis.  They  believe  they  came 
into  the  district  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  from  Sholapnr. 
They  have  no  sarnames.  The  names  in  common  nse  amon^  men 
are  Anna^  Anantrdj^  Nemin&th,  R&mlakshman,  Shambhavain^th, 
Sh^ntinath,  and  Tolsir^m ;  and  among  women  Bhim&bti,  Jin£b^ 
Lakshmi^  Padm^vati^  and  Rajdmati.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mar4thi 
Their  hoases  are  like  those  of  other  middle-class  Hindus  with  walls 
of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  chief  house  goods  are  metal  and 
earthen  cooking  and  drinking  vessels.  They  are  strict  vegetariaosi 
their  staple  food  consisting  of  a  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  A 
family  of  five  spends  IQs.  to  £1 10s.  (Bs.  8-15)  a  month  on  food.  They 
never  dine  after  dark  and  do  not  eat  radishes,  onions,  garlic,  flweei 

?3tatoes,  assafcetida,  honey,  or  clarified  butter  out  of  skin  jars, 
he  men  dress  like  Mar&thiis  and  the  women  do  not  deck  their 
hair  with  flowers.  The  women  wear  the  earrings  called  hugdioM 
worth  £1  to  £1  4^.  (Bs.  10-12),  the  nose-ring  caUed  nath  worA 
£1  (Rs.  10),  the  necklaces  called  mangalsvtta  worth  4«.  to  lOt. 
(Rs.2-5)  and  vajrattks  worth  14^.  to  £1  10^.  (Bs.  7-15),  and  the 
toe-rings  called  jodvis  worth  10««  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10)  and  viravtyat 
worth  4«.  to  6^ .  (Rs.  2  -  3) .  They  are  tailors,  cloth-sellers,  sweetmeat- 
makers,  and  shop-boys,  earning  10^.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10)  a  month. 
A  birth  costs  45.  to  16^.  (Rs.  2  -  8),  a  boy's  marriage  £5  to  £10 
(Rs. 50-100),  and  a  girl's  £1  to  £2  lUf.  (Rs.10-25),  a  girl's  coming 
of  age  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  death  £1  to  £1  10^.  (Rs.  10-15).  They  are 
Jains  by  religion  worshipping  the  twenty-four  Jain  saints  or 
Tirthank^rs,  and  assert  that  they  worship  no  Br^hmanic  gods  or 
goddesses  except  B^Uji.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  casta 
The  midwife  is  either  a  Shr^vak  Shimpi  or  a  Maritha ;  after  a  birtJi 
if  the  midwife  is  a  Shimpi  she  gets  glass  bangles,  if  a  Mar^tha 
she  gets  Is.  to  2«.  (Re.  ^- 1)  in  cash.  The  navel  cord  is  put  in  an 
earthen  jar  and  buried  somewhere  in  the  house.  On  the  fifth  day 
after  a  birth  they  place  a  stone  slab  or  pdta  in  the  mother's  room. 
On  the  slab  they  lay  the  knife  with  which  the  child's  navel  cord  was 
cut,  a  gold  or  silver  mask  or  tdk  of  the  goddess  Satv&i,  and  an  inkpot, 
paper,  and  pen.  The  whole  is  worshipped  and  cooked  food  is  offered 
to  it.  They  consider  the  mother  impure  either  for  twelve  days  if 
the  child  was  a  boy  or  for  forty  days  if  the  child  was  a  girl.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  they  name  the  child,  the  name  being  given  by  the 
child's  paternal  aunt.  At  some  time  in  the  life  of  a  boy  between  his 
fifth  month  and  his  fifth  year  his  hair  is  clipped  with  scissors  and 
five  married  women  are  f  eastod.  Their  boys  are  girt  with  the  thread 
before  they  are  ton.  In  the  morning  before  a  thread-girding  the 
priest  bathes  the  image  of  Pdrasn&th  with  curds,  milk,  honey^  SQgVj 
and  clarified  butter,  lays  over  the  image  the  sacred  thread  to  be  woni 
by  the  boy,  and  repeats  sacred  verses.  A  metal  pot  filled  with  water, 
and  with  five  betelnuts  and  a  cocoanut  in  the  mouth  of  it  is 
worshipped,  and  the  water  from  the  pot  and  that  with  whidi  the 
image  of  Pdrasndth  was  washed  is  sprinkled  over  the  boy's  body. 
His  brow  is  marked  with  sandal,  and  the  sacred  thread  is  fastened 
round  his  neck.  From  this  time  he  becomes  a  Jain,  and  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  eat  after  lamplight  in  caae  he  should  cause  loss  cf 
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insect  life.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age^  and 
their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.  They  first  rub  turmeric 
on  the  girl's  body  and  afterwards  on  the  boy^s.  At  both  the  boy's 
and  the  girl's  houses  Parasnath's  image  is  bathed  with  milk»  cnrds^ 
honey>  batter^  and  sugar^  and  worshipped.  The  boy  starts  for  the 
girPs  on  horseback^  and  waits  at  Pdrasn^th^s  temple  in  her  yillaga 
The  girl's  father  goes  to  the  boy  and  gives  him  a  turban^  and  lays 
before  the  god  a  packet  of  betelnat  and  leaves^  and  the  boy  starts 
for  the  girl's  house.  Before  entering  the  house  the  girl's  relation^ 
wave  over  his  head  cooked  rice^  curds>  and  a  cocoanut^  and  throw 
ihem  away.  The  boy  and  girl  are  married  standing  face  to  face 
on  low  wooden  stools ;  turmeric  roots  are  tied  with  a  piece  of  yellow 
thread  to  the  left  wrist  of  the  girl  and  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy, 
and  a  sacrificial  fire  is  lit.  The  skirts  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  clothes 
are  tied  together  and  they  bow  before  the  house  gods.  Next 
morning  either  a  cocoanut  or  a  betelnut  is  rubbed  with  redlead  op 
shendur  and  worshipped  as  the  god  Kshetrap&l  or  the  field  guardian. 
The  ashes  of  the  sacrificial  fire  are  cooled  with  milk  and  a  feast  is 
given.  In  the  evening  the  boy  goes  with  his  bride  to  his  parents' 
house  in  procession  and  on  the  following  morning  a  caste  feast  is 
given.  This  ends  the  marriage.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is 
seated  by  herself  for  four  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
she  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap  is  filled  with 
fruit  and  wheat.  They  burn  the  dead.  When  a  Shrdvak  Shimpi 
is  on  the  point  of  death  sacred  books  are  read  and  a  metal  plate 
on  which  the  images  of  the  twenty-four  Tirthankars  are  engraved 
is  washed,  and  the  water  sprinkled  over  the  sick  man's  body. 
When  life  is  gone  if  the  dead  is  a  man  he  is  dressed  in  a  silk  waist- 
doth  or  mukia  and  rolled  in  a  white  sheet ;  if  the  dead  is  a  widow 
she  is  wrapped  in  a  silk  waistcloth  or  mukta  and  if  a  married 
woman  in  a  yellow  robe.  Half-way  to  the  burning  place  the 
bier  is  set  on  the  ground,  a  copper  coin,  a  betelnut,  and  some  rice 
are  laid  on  the  spot,  and  the  bearers  change  places.  They  carry 
the  bier  to  the  burning  ground  where  a  pile  has  been  raised,  and  the 
chief  mourner  sets  fire  to  the  pile.  After  the  body  is  consumed  they 
return  home  and  mourn  ten  days,  bdt  neither  the  head  nor  the 
moustache  of  the  chief  mourner  is  shaved.  On  the  eleventh  they  go 
to  the  temple  of  P^asn^th,  bathe  the  god,  put  on  new  sacred  threads, 
and  return  home.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  image  of  P4rasnd>th  is 
worshipped  in  the  house  of  mourning  and  the  chief  mourner's  brow 
is  marked  with  sandal.  A  feast  is  given  to  the  four  corpse-bearers 
and  to  near  kinspeople  and  the  chief  mourner  is  presented  with  a 
turban.  They  have  a  headman  called  chavdhar  who  settles  social 
disputes.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  and  are 
n  steady  class. 

NImdcv  Shxmfis  say  that  N&mdev,  the  founder  of  their  caste, 
sprang  from  a  shell  or  ahimpla  which  his  mother  Oon6i  found 
in  her  water«jar  when  she  was  filling  it  by  the  river  side.  They 
believe  they  came  to  the  Poena  district  about  150  years  ago,  from 
Bidar  in  the  Nizllm's  country  and  were  known  by  some  other  name 
which  they  say  they  have  forgotten.  A  great  famine  drove  them 
from  their  homes  and  they  spread  over  the  West  Deccan  and  the 
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Konkan.     They  have   no   divisions.   The  names  in   common   -am 
among  men  are  Ganpati,  Keshav,  Lakshman,  and  Bamchandra  ;  and 
among  women  A'nandi^  AVdi,  Kdshi^  and  Rama.    Though  gpeneraUr 
dark  some  are  fair  and  regular-featured.     The  men  wear  the  topknol 
and  moustache,  but  neither  the  beard  nor  whiskers.     The  women, 
who  are  proverbially  handsome^  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the 
head.     Their  home  tongue  is   an   incorrect   Mardthi.      They  own 
houses  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.     Their  daily  food  ia  milkt, 
rice,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables  ;  and  they  occasionally  eat  fish  asd 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.     They  dress  like  Brdhmans  except   that  the 
women  sometimes  allow  the  robe  to  fall  like  a  petticoat  withos^ 
passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet.     They  are  hardworking;, 
quiet,  sober,  and  hospitable,  earning  their  living  as  tailors,  clotii- 
dealers,  writers,  moneychangers,  cultivators,  and  labourers.   ThfJ 
work  from  six  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  again  from  twelve  to 
lamplight.  They  make  and  sell  coats,  waistcoats,  shirts,  trousers,  and 
caps  ;  they  are  helped  by  their  women  and  by  their  children  of  fifteai 
and  over.  They  keep  ready-made  clothes  in  stock.  A  ready-made  coat 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth  sells  at  Is.  to  28.  6d.  (Ra. }-!}} } 
a  waistcoat  handi  or  pairan  at  3^^.  to  l^d.  (2*5  as.) ;  a  cap  at  l|iii 
to  Qd,  (1-4  as.)  ;  b.  chanchi  or  bag  with  pockets  at  6c{.  to2«.  (He.  J-1). 
If  the  cloth  is  supplied  by  the  customer,  the  sewing  charges  we 
for  a  coat  9d.  to  28.  6d.    (Re.  |-l^),  for  a  waistcoat  3d.  to  If. 
(2  -  8  as.),  for  a  sleeveless  jacket  1  Jd.  to  dd.  (1-2  cts.),  for  a  pair  ol 
trousers  Sd.  to  2s,  (Re.  J  -  1),  for  a  cap  Sd.  to  6d.  (2-4  as,),  for  » 
chanchi  or  a  bag  with  pockets  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.).   They  have  slang 
words  for  money.     A  rupee  is  navydnav,  eight  annas  idli,    four 
annas  pakdri,  two  annas  chakdri,  one  anna  poku-dhokle,  half  u 
anna  avru-dhokale^  and  a  quarter  anna  dhukla.     Two  rupees  are  a«rv 
hhurke,  three  rupees  uddnu  hhurke,  four  rupees  poku  bhurke,  &re 
rupees  mullu  bhurke y  six  rupees  sel  bhurke,  seven  rupees  ^i^ru  bhurke, 
eight    rupees   mangi  bhurke,  nine  rupees  tevsu  bhurke,  ten  rupees 
dnglu  bhurke,  eleven   rupees  epru  bhurke,  twelve  rupees  regi  bhufb, 
thirteen  rupees  tepru  bhurke,  fourteen  rupees  chopdu  bhurke,   fifteen 
rupees  tali  bhurke,  sixteen  rupees  koku  khduchkdie  bhurke,  seventeea 
rupees  uddnu  khduchkdie  bhurke,  eighteen  rupees  dvaru  hhauchkdk 
bhurke,  nineteen  rupees  navydnav  khduchkdte  bhurke,  twenty  rupees 
kdte  bhurke,  twenty-one  rupees  navydnav  kdte  bhurke,  twenty-two 
rupees  dvartdn  kdte  bhurke,  twenty-three  rupees  teputd/n  kdte  bhurh, 
twenty-four  rupees  chopdutdn  kdte  bhurke,  twenty-five  rupees  ialiidn 
kdte  bhurke,  twenty-six  rupees  koku  khdu^h  kdte  tan  bhurke,  twenty- 
seven  rupees  udhdnu  khduch  kdte  tdn  bhurke,  twenty-eight  rupees 
dvru  khduch  kdte  tdn  bhurke,  twenty-nine  rupees  navydnav  hhdud^ 
kdte  tdn  bhurke,   thirty  rupees  tdn  kdte   bhurke,  thirty-one  rupees 
eprue  tdn  kdte  bhurke,  forty  rupees  dngul  khduch  kdte  bhurke,  forg- 
one rupees  dvaru  kdte  navydnav  bhurke,  fifty  rupees  tdl  bhuarktj 
sixty  rupees  uddnu  tdn  kdte  bhurke,  seventy  rupees  uddnu  kaiftt 
dngul  bhurke,  eighty  rupees  kdti  khduch  biti  bhurke,  ninety  rupees 
dngul  khduch  biti  bhurke,  one   hundred  rupees  bUi  bhurke,  one 
thousand  rupees  dhakdr.     They  worship  the  ordinary  Brihrnank 
gods  and  goddesses.     Their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  Bahirolw, 
D&l&ii  of  Giri,  Bhav&ni,  Jan^i,  Jotiba,  Ehandoba,    Satv^i,   ud 
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Viihoba.  Their  priests  are  the  ordinary  Deshasth  Brihmans.  They 
keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Pandharpur  and  Benares,  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
on  a  grindstone  in  the  mother's  room  an  image  of  Balirdma 
is  drawn  and  on  its  chest  is  placed  a  metal  plate  or  tdk  with  an 
image  of  the  goddess  Satv4i  impressed  on  it  and  they  are  worshipped 
by  the  midwife  as  house  gods  are  worshipped.  At  nighty  outside 
of  the  mother's  room  on  the  wall  near  the  door^  are  traced  with 
charcoal  two  inverted  or  ultya  sultya  pictures  of  the  goddess  Satvdi, 
and  in  the  mother's  room  seven  perpendicular  lines  are  drawn  and 
worshipped  by  the  midwife.  The  mother  is  held  impure  for  ten  days 
^d  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  the  child  is  named  by  the  women  of 
the  hoose.  The  expenses  during  the  first  thirteen  days  vary  from 
£1  to  £1  14«.  (Rs- 10-17).  They  are  Shudras  and  do  not  wear  the 
sacred  thread.  Their  customs  closely  resemble  those  of  Mardthas. 
A  marriage  costs  the  boy's  father  £10  to  £30  (Bs.  100  -  300)  and 
the  girl's  father  £2  10«.  to  £20  (Rs.  25  -  200).  They  allow  widow 
marriage  and  practise  polygamy.  They  bum  their  dead  spending 
£1  to  £2  (Bs.  10  -  20)  on  the  funeral.  They  have  a  caste  coancH 
and  decide  disputes  at  mass  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They 
sand  their  boys  to  school  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  use  of 
ae wing- machines  has  much  reduced  the  demand  for  their  work^ 
Btiii  as  a  class  they  are  fairly  ofi. 

Son&'rs,  or  Goldsmiths^  are  returned  as  numbering  9240  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Ahir, 
Lid,  Konkani  or  Daivadnya/  Panchdl^^  and  Deshi  Sondrs,  who  do 
not  eat  together  or  intennarry.  A^hib-SonAbs^  who  originally 
probably  belonged  to  the  Ahir  or  herdsman  class,  say  that  their 
proper  name  is  not  Ahir  but  Avheri,  because  they  at  one  time  slighted 
avheme  the  Yeds,  and  took  to  flesh  and  fish  eating  and  widow- 
tnarriage.  It  is  not  known  when  or  from  what  part  of  the  country 
they  came  to  Poena  According  to  one  account  they  came  from 
Yadkher^  about  twelve  miles  north  of  N4sik,  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Some  say  they  came  from  Aurangabad  and 
others  from  Upper  India  or  Malwa.  They  have  no  divisions.  Their 
surnames  are  A  nakai^  Bh&gurkar^  Gdnddpurkar^  Jadhav^  Patankar^ 
Pingle,  Tegudkar,  and  Yaya.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are  Bilshet,  Gropshet,  and  R^mshet;  and  among  women 
Gopik&bii^  Krishna,  and  Rddbdbdi.  llieir  family  stocks  or  gotrae 
are  Bhd>r^v,  Jamadagni,  K^ty&yan,  and  Yashisth.  They  closely 
resemble  uujar^t  Brdhmana  They  are  middle-sized^  fair,  and  good- 
looking,  with  regular  features.  They  speak  Mardthi  and  use  slang 
or  lidu  words  for  money,  as  pan  for  four  annas,  two  pans  for 
eight  annas,  and  mandgtbdva  for  a  rupee.  Their  houses  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  middle-class  Hindus  with  brick  walls  and 
tiled  roofs.  Their  chief  article  of  furniture  is  metal  and  earthen 
•vessels.     They  generally  own  a  cow  or  two  and  some  goats  and 

*  The  Daivadnya  SonAra  claim  to  be  BrAhmaiiB.  ThAoa  Statistical  Account,  Bombay 
Gaxettecr,  XUL  Part  L  139-140. 

'  An  aoooant  of  PanchAl  SonAn  and  TAmbAts  is  given  in  the  ShoUpur  Statistical 
Aeconnt. 
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parroU.  To  build  a  hoofie  costs  £20  to  £400  (Ba. 200-  4000),  and 
to  rent  a  house  costs  3<.  to  £1  ]0«.  (Rs.  1^-15)  a  month.  Their 
staple  food  is  ricc^  split  pnlse,  and  vegetables,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats^  and  domestic  fowls.  Thej 
drink  liquor  occasionally  and  do  not  object  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
hare  or  the  deer.  They  are  much  given  to  smoking  tobacco  ;  do 
goldsmith's  shop  is  without  its  pipe.  At  their  feasts,  like  BrAhmans, 
they  prepare  several  sweet  dishes^  costing  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  a«.)  a  guest 
A  family  of  five  spends  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  a  month  on  food.  Botli 
men  and  women  are  clean  and  neat.  The  men  dress  like  Maritfaa 
Brahmans  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  shouldercloth,  lai^  flai 
turban,  and  square-toed  shoes.  The  women  do  not  draw  a  shawl 
over  the  head^  and  do  not  deck  their  hair  with  flowers  ;  they  aaj 
the  wearing  of  flowers  in  the  hair  belongs  to  prostitutes  and  dancing 
girls.  They  do  not  wear  false  hair,  but  mark  their  brows  with  red- 
powder.  Their  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  worn  by  BriK^hman 
women.  Formerly  they  wore  silver  ornaments  and  a  gold  molti  in 
the  nose  ;  now  they  prefer  either  to  wear  hollow  gold  ornaments  or 
to  go  without  ornaments  altogether  rather  than  wear  silver  nose- 
rings or  a  gold  instead  of  a  pearl  vaoii.  A  few  keep  clothes  in 
store,  and  the  yearly  cost  of  clothes  varies  from  £4  to  £7  (Ba.40-70). 
They  are  clean,  hardworking,  even-tempered^  hospitable,  and 
orderly.  They  make  and  mend  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  set 
gems,  and  work  in  precious  stones,  and  a  few  are  moneylenders.  To 
open  a  shop  a  goldsmith  must  have  at  least  £1  (Rs.lO).  They  work 
to  order  and  make  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  5-20)  a  month.  Their  craft  is 
hereditary.  Boys  begin  to  help  after  ten  or  twelve  and  are  sKilled 
workers  at  fifteen.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ornaments  they  make 
are,  for  the  head,  hekai  of  gold  one  and  half  to  two  UAat  and  costing 
3^.  to  4d.  (Rs.  1^-2)  a  tola  to  make;  kevda  of  gold,  one  to  one 
and  a  half  tolas  and  costing  3«.  to  4«.  (Rs.  14*2)  a  ^/a  to  make; 
rdkhdi  of  gold  one  to  two  tolas  and  costing  2«,  to  4$.  (Rs.  1-2) 
a  tola  to  make ;  mvda  of  gold,  one  to  one  and  a  half  tolda  costing 
28.  (Re.l)  a  tola  to  make ;  nag  or  cobra  of  gold  one  to  two  tolas  in 
weight  and  costing  2s.  to  is,  (Rs.  1-2)  a  tola  to  make;  sules  or  nagi 
of  gold,  five  seven  or  eleven  in  number^  together  weighing  one  to 
two  tolas  and  costing  4«.  (Rs.  2)  to  make ;  a  pair  of  gold  gandes  six 
mdses  to  one  tola  in  weight  and  costing  28.  (Re.  1)  to  inake ;  phirkichi 
phule  either  of  gold  or  silver  weighing  six  mdnes  to  two  tolas  and 
costing  28.  to  4^.  (Rs.  1-2)  to  make.  For  the  ears,  bugdis  of  gold 
with  forty  to  fifty  sixty  ninety  or  even  as  many  as  a  hondrad 
pearls,  six  mdses  to  one  tola  in  weight  and  costing  28.  (Re.l] 
to  make ;  kdp  of  gold  and  pearls,  the  pearls  numbering  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  the  gold  weighing  one  to  one  and  a  half  toldi 
and  costing  4s.  (Rs.  2)  to  make;  velebdlya  with  twenty  to  thirty 
pearls  costing  2s.  (Re.  1)  to  make;  pankhabdlya,  kdthdlya,  or 
kdsavbdlya  of  gold  varying  in  value  from  £1  to  £10  (Rs.  10  -  100) 
and  costing  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  a^.)  to  make;  bhigabdli  of  gold  six 
Tfidses  to  one  tola  in  weight  having  two  pearls  and  one  coloared 
glass  pendant  or  drop,  and  costing  8/f .  to  1«.  (2  -JB  as  J)  to  make; 
ehavkada  of  gold  six  mdses  to  one  and  a  half  tolas  in  weight, 
valued  at  £5  to  £50  (Rs.  60  -  500)  and  costing  2s.  to  8«.  (Rs.  l-lf) 
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to   make;  kuikichi  jute  of  gold^  weigUng  three  to  nine  mdada) 

lukving  six  pearls  and  a  diamond  in  the  middle^  valaed  at  10«.  to  £10 

(Rfiu  6-100)  and  costing  3d.  9d.  or  Is.  (2,  6,  or  8  as.)  to  make.    Eor 

the  nose^  nath  of  goldj  six  mdsds  to  two  tolas  in  weighty  with  sixteen 

to  twenty-five  pearls  and  a  diamond  in  the  middle^  is  valaed  at  £6 

to    dB60  (Rs. 60-500)  and  costs  1«.  to  2«.  (Re.  i-l)  to  make.     For 

the   neck,  thtisya  or  gkdgrya  of  gold  foar  to  ten  tolas  in  weight 

and  costing  2$.  to  4^.  (Rs.  1  -  2)  a  tola  to  make ;  tika  of  gold  six  mdses 

to  two  tolas  in  weight  and  costing  29.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1  -2)  to  make;  sari 

of    gold  five  to  twenty  tolas  in  weight    and  costing  3d.  (2  as.)  a 

tola  to  make ;  putalydchi-mdl  of  gold  having  twelve  to  fifty  coins 

oosting  Sd.  (2  as.)  to  make ;  javdchi-mdl  of  gold  three  to  eight  tolas 

in  weight  and  costing  2s.  to  4^.  (Rs.  I  -2)  to  make ;  bar-mdl  of  gold 

one   to  two  tolas  in  weight  and  costing  2s.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1  -2)  to  make ; 

kantha  of  gold  five  to  twelve  tolas  in  weight  and  costing  2«.  (Re.l) 

the  tola  to  make ;  pdnpot  or  tandali  of  gold  one  to  three  tolas  in 

weight  and  costing  2s.  (Re.l)  to  make  ;  chinchpdtya  or  tamarind-leaf 

of  gold  one  to  three  tolas  in  weight  having  forty  to  two  hundred 

pearls   and  costing   2s.  to  89.  (Rs.  1-4)  to  make;  mangalsutra  or 

the   lucky  thread  of  gold   two  mdses  in  weight  and   costing  6d. 

(4  as.)    to  make;  gop   of    gold  weighing  one   sher  to    five  shers 

and  costing  4^.  (Rs.  2)  a  sher  to  make ;  ckandrahdr  of  gold    six 

tolas  to  two  shers  in  weight  and  costing  2s.  to  4s.  (R8.1-2)  a  tola 

to  make ;  kanthi  of  gold  one  to  four  tolds  in  weight  having  ten  to 

a  hundred  pearls  and  a  diamond  and  costing  2s.  to  4s.  (Rs.1-2) 

a  tola  to  make.     For  the  hands^  pdtlya  of  gold  one  to  twelve  tolds 

in  weight  and  costing  1|(2.  (1  a.)  a  tola,  but  if  they  are  made  hollow 

2s.  (Be.  1)  a  tola;  gots  or  kdkans  oi  gold,  twelve  to  twenty-four 

tolds  in  weight  and  costing  1  ^d.  (1  a.)  a  tola  to  make ;  kangnya  of 

gold  five  to  seven  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  2^.  (Re.  1)  to  make ; 

tode  of  gold  sixteen  to   twenty-six  or  thirty  tolds  in  weight  and 

costing  6d.  (4  as.)  a  tola  to  make ;  dandolya  or  vdkya  of  gold  eight 

to  sixteen  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  6d  (4  a«.)  a  tola  to  make ; 

hdjuhands  of  gold  two  to  four  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  2s.  (Re.  1) 

to  make ;  kadi  of  gold  eight  to  fifty  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  1|'Z. 

(1  a.)  a  tola  to  make ;  dngthya  of  gold^  set  with  gems,  weighing 

one   to  i^o  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  Od  to  Is.  {4-8  as.)  vk  tola 

to  make ;  jodvis  of  gold  two  to  four  tolas  in  weight  and  costing 

Is.   (8   as.)  a  tola    to    make.     For    the   feet,   sdJchalya  of    silver 

twenty-five  to  one  hundred  tolds  in  weighty  and  costing  }c{.  to  1  ^d. 

(4-1  a.)  A  tola  to  make;  vdle  of  silver  one  to  ten  tolds  in  weight 

and  costing  8(2.  {2  as.)  a  tola  to  make;  tordya  or  paijan  of  silver 

ten  to  twenty-five  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  6^.   (4  as.)  a  tola  to 

make;  ran-jodvi  of  silver  four  tolds  in  weight  and  costing  l^i. 

(1  a.)  the  tola  to  make ;  jodvis  of  silver  eight  to  sixteen  folds  in 

weight  and  costing  l^d.  (1  a.)  a  tola  to  make;  virolya  of  silver 

six  to  eight  ^oZa«  in  weight  and  costing  1 «.  to  2^.  (Re.  ^  -  1 )  to  make ; 

mdsolya  of  silver  four  to   six   tolds  in  weight  and  costing  l^d. 

(1  a.)  a   tola  to   make ;  and  phide  of  silver  five  and  a  half  to  six 

tolas  in  weight  and  oosting  l^d.  (1  a.)  a  tola  to  make.     The  names 

of  some  of  their  tools  and  appliances  are  the  aira/n  or  anvil  costing 

2s.  to  lOs.  (Rs.l  -5) ;  Aofodu  or  hammers  coating  Is.  to  2s.  (Re.i-1).; 
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sdndsi  or  tongs  costing  Sd.  (2  as.) ;  savana  or  nippers  3d.  (2  as.); 
Icdtris  or  scissors  6(2.  to  2^.  (Re.^-1)   the  pair;  kdmokhi  or  toogs 
Is.  to  2«.  (Re.  t-1) ;  a  jantra  or  wire-drawer  2s.  to  4«.  (R8l1-4); 
an  0^/i.ant  or  metal  mould  l«.  to  2s.  (Re.  4- 1)  ;  a  iuncZt  or  stcme-jar 
8(i.  to  6d.  (2-4  o^.);  a  A:ana^  or  file  6d.  to  2«.  (Re.^-1)  ;  a  UaU 
or  earthen   kiln    6d.   (4  a«.)  ;  a  mus  or  earthen  mould  }cZ.   (^  a,)  ; 
a  tardju  or  pair  of  scales  Is,  to  2«.  6cl.  (Rs.  i-  li) ;  weig'hta  ]«.  to  ii. 
6d.  (Rs.  ^  .  2^)  ;  a  kunchle  or  brush  1«.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  as.)  ;   and  a 
chimta  or  pair  of  pincers  3d,  (2  a«.).     Sonars  generally  work  &om  six 
to  twelve  in  the  day  and  again  from  two  to  seven  or  ei^ht  in  tha 
evening.     They  spend  £2  to  £4  (Rs,  20-40)  on  the  birth  of  a  boj^  mi 
£1  lOs.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30)  on  the  birth  of  a  girl.     A  boy^s  nanuBg 
costs  10^.  to  £1  (Rs.  5- 10),  and  a  girl's  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.2  -3)  ;  a  bov'i 
marriage  costs  £20  to  £40  (Rs. 200-400),  and  a  girl's  £10  toils 
(Rs.  100-150) ;  a  girFs  coming  of  age  costs  £5  to  £10  (Ra  50-100); 
a  first  pregnancy  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30-50) ;  and  a  death  £1  to  £2  10& 
(Rs.  10-25).     They  worship  goddesses  rather  than  gods  and  th^ 
chief  goddess  is   Saptashrin  gL     They    have  house  images    of  ft 
number  of   gods   (f  brass,   copper,  and  stone,  and  either  emjdoy 
Brahman  priests  or  perform  the  worship  themselves.    They  keep  tha 
usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their  priests  are  Konkanasth  Brak* 
mans,  whom  they  greatly  respect.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witck- 
craf t,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.      ^Except  ia 
the    following  particulars  their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  d 
Mar^thas.     They  do  not  invest  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread,  asd 
as  a  rule  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste  marriage  invitations  must  be  seat 
to  the  houses  of  all  castemen.     At  each  comer  of  the  wooden  stool 
on  which  the  boy  and  girl  are  bathed  four  earthen  water  jars  are  pild 
and  a  thread  is  five  times  passed  round  them  and  is  hung  round  tha 
necks  of  the  boy  and  girl.     On  the  marriage  day,  both  at  the  boja 
and  at  the  girl's,  five  married  women  and  other  kinswomen  |^o  to  tbe 
village  temple  of  M4ruti  with  five  earthen  jars  filled  with  cold  water 
and  a  winnowing  fan  in  which  another  earthen  jar  is  set  and  rolled 
round  with  thread  and  a  piece  of  bodicecloth.    In  the  shrine  thef 
bow  to  the  god,  return  with  music,  and  set  the  earthen  jars  and  the 
winnowing  fan  before  the  house  gods  as  the  marriage  guardian  or 
devah     When  the  boy  goes  to  the  girl's  house  to  be  married,  the 
washerwoman  of  the  girl's  family  comes  forward  and  ties  pieces  of 
turmeric  root  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy  and  the  left  wrist  of  the 
girl.     Sonars  are  bound  together  as  a  body,  and  they  settle  their 
social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.     During  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  levied  a  marriage  tax  of  6«.  (Rs.3),  the  boy's  father  paying  two 
and  the  girl's  father  one  rupee.     Wiih  this  money  they  have  boilt 
a  caste  house  and  intend  to  build  another  when  they  have  funds 
enough.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  till  they  are  tenpr  twel?6 
and  have  learnt  a  little  reading  writing  and  counting.    As  a  class 
they  are  well-to-do. 

Ta'mbatSy  or  Coppersmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  1 106  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Konkanis, 
Panchdls,  and  Gujars,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry. 
According  to  their  own  story  the  founder  of  tbeKonkani  coppersmiths 
was  MunSidhu  whose  history  is  given  in  the  E^lik^orin.     They  sav 
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fehej  came  from  the  Konkan  about  a  hundred  years  ago.    The  names 
of  their  chief  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Angira^  Atri^  Bhdradvdj^ 
Bhrign,  Jdmadagni^  and  Kashyap.'   Members  of  the  same  family 
stock  cannot  intermarry.     Their  surnames    are  Ddndekar,   Dese^ 
Kadu^  Karde^  LUnjekarj  Lombare^  Phule^  Pimpale^  Potphode,  Sdlvi^ 
S^pte^  and  Vadke.     Sameness  of  surname  is  not  a  bar  to  marriage. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Ganpat^  Hari^  E^ghoba^ 
R4oji,   Sdval4r&m^  and  Vithoba ;   and  among  women  Chima^  Goda, 
K&shib^i^  Lakshmi^  and  Rddha.    They  are  of  middle  stature^  stout^ 
and  mascular.     They  are  said  to  suffer  from  a  disease  of  the  bowels 
called  chip  of  which  many  of  their  yoang  children  die.     They  speak 
Hardthi  and  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  one  or  more  storeys 
high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.     The  furniture  inclades 
metal  and  clay  vessels,  cots^  beddings  boxes^  and  cradles.     They  eat 
fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor  and  their  staple  food  is  millet  and 
Tegetables.    They  dine  in  a  silk  or  woollen  waistcloth  and  give 
feasts  of  sweet  cakes,  sugared  milk,  and  rice  flour  balls.    The  men  and 
women  dress  like  Deccan  Br&hmans,  the  men  in  a  waistcloth,  coat, 
waistcoat,   shouldercloth,  and   turban  folded  in  Deccan  Br&hman 
fashion  ;  and  the  women  in  a  long  full  Mardtha  robe.     The  names  of 
some  of  the  vessels  they  make  are,  for  holding  water  ghdgar  hdnda 
mdtapele;  for  cooking  hagune  pdtele;  for  covering  jltdknij  rakdbi, 
and   shibe ;  for  plates  pardth  and  tarmdn ;  for  bathing  ghangdl ; 
for  making  cakes  parat ;  for  drinking  gadve  and  tdmbe;  for  storing 
water  jamb,  jhdri,  khodva,  ndud,panchpdtri8yphulpdtra,rdmpdtra, 
and  vddga ;  for  holding  things  dabe  and  karande ;  for  cnps  vdtya  ;  for 
heating  water  or  oil  kadhai ;  for  ladles,  kaitha,  pal,  pali,  and  thdvari 
They  sell  brass  vessels  at  1 «.  1  {d.  (13  as,)  and  copper  vessels  at  28.  6d. 
(Rs.  ]  ^)  the  pound.     They  also  make  small  articles,  children's  toys, 
combs,  inkstands,  betel  boxes,  chairs,  tables,  cots,  cradles,  dolls, 
stools  both  high  and  low,  and  kettles  varying  in  valae  fromfd.  to 
t2  ( Ks.  -g^  -  20) .    They  work  from  early  momin g  and  sometimes  from 
before  daybreak  till  noon  and  again  after  a  short  nap  from  one  or  two 
to  seven.     They  employ  bojs  above  fifteen  and  pay  them  8«.  to  I2«. 
(Rs.4-6)  a  month  without  food.     They  generally  work  for  M4rw4ri 
V4ni  and  other  wholesale  dealers  and  shopkeepers  and  are  paid 
1«.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  as.)  a  day.     They  also  deal  in  bangles,  their 
women  making  lac  and  wire  bracelets.     They  hold  themselves  as 
high  if  not  higher  in  rank  than  Deshasth  Br4hmans,  and  far  above 
Konkanasths,  who,  they  say,  are    Parashur&m's    creation.     Their 
women  do  not  help  them  in  their  calling.     A  family  of  five  spends 
£1  to  £1   I2s.   (Rs.  10  - 16)   a  month  on  food,    and  £2  to    £3 
(Rs.  20-30)  a  year  on  dress.    A  house  dosts  to  build  £10  to  £60 
(Ks.  100-  600)  and  to  rent  2s.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1  -2)  a  month.    Their  house- 
hold goods  and  farniture  are  worth  £7  to  £200  (Rs.  70-2000).    A 
birth  costs  them  lOs.  to£l  (Rs.S-lO),  a  hair-cutting  6s.  to  10«. 
(Rs.  3-5),  a  thread-girding  £1  to  £2  lOs.  (R8.10-25),  the  marriage 
of  a  boy  £7   10s.  to  £10    (Rs.  75-100)  and  of  a  girl  £5  to  £7 
(Rs.50-70),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-80),  and  a 
man's  death  £1   to  £1  12«.  (Rs.  10- 16),  a  widow's   16«.  to  £1 
(Rs.8-10),  and  a  married  woman's  £1  4,s.  to  £1   I6s.  (Rs.12-18), 
They  woniiip  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.    Their  &nuly 
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deities  are  Babiri,  Bhavdni,  Chandika,  Ekvira^  Kliandoba^  Kav^rili, 
and  Mahalakshmi.     Their    family  priests  are  Deshasth  Brahmant 
whom  they  call  to  perform  birth,  thread-girding,  marria^,  deatli, 
and  anniversary  ceremonies.     They  are  more  given  to  the  worsbip 
of  goddesses  than  of  gods,  and  the  goddess  Eiilika  is  their  chid 
object   of  worship.     They  make   pilgrimages    to  Benares,  Prayag, 
Alandi,   Pandhnrpur,   and    Talj^pur;    and    keep  all    Hinda   fasa 
and    feasts.      They   believe    in    sorcery,    witchcraft,     soothsaying, 
omens,  and  lucky    and    unlucky    days,   and    consult   oracles   and 
numbers.      A  woman  stays  at  her  husband's  house  for  her  fint 
confinement.     After  the  child  is  bom  the  mother  is  washed  fron 
head  to  foot  in  warm  water.     The  goddess  Satv4i  is  worshipped  ot 
the  fifth  or  seventh  day  after  a  birth  and  her  image  is  tied  roand 
the  child's  neck  or  arm.     The  mother  and  the  family  -are  impure 
for  ten  days.     On  the  twelfth  the  child  is  named  by  some  elderly 
woman.     Twelve  dough   lamps  are  made.     Four  of  them  are  set 
onn  near  each  leg  of  the  cradle  and  cot,  one  on  each  side  of  tliA 
mother  when  she  sits  near  the  cot  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  one  new 
the  bathing  pit,  and  one  near  the  tulsi  plant.     Boys  have  their  hftir 
cut  with  scissors  before  they  are  twelve  months  old,  and  are  girc 
with  the  sacred  thread  before  they  are  eight.     They  marry  their 

?irls  before. they  are  ten  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twentj. 
hey  allow  widow  marriage,  but  if  a  widow  chooses  she  may 
shave  her  head  when  she  is  past  forty.  They  have  a  caste 
council,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  casteDoei. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school.  The  competition  of  foreign  copper 
and  brass  sheets  has  deprived  the  Tdmbafas  of  much  of  their  former 
trade.     As  a  class  they  are  said  not  to  be  prosperous. 

TeliSy  or  Oilmen,  are  returned  as  numbering  8710  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Pardeshi,  Shanvar, 
Somvdr,  and  Lingdyat  Telis.  Of  these  the  Shanvdr  Telis  are  Beni- 
Israels,  the  Somv^r  Telis  are  Mardth^  who  do  not  differ  froo 
Mardtha  Kunbis,  and  the  Lingdyat  Telis  do  not  differ  from  other 
Lingdyats.  None  of  these  subdivisions  eat  together  or  intermarry. 
The  Mardtha  or  Somvar  Telis  are  the  same  as  cultivating  Marithis, 
and  look  and  live  like  them.  Their  houses  are  like  Maritha 
houses  except  that  on  the  veranda  or  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house  there  is  an  oil-mill  or  ghdna,  A  Teli's  house  costs  £20  to 
£40  (Rs.  200-400)  to  buy  and  U,  to  4«.  (Rs.  i-2)  a  month  to 
rent.  They  have  bullocks  and  servants  whom  they  pay  8«.  to  12*. 
(Rs.  4-6)  a  month.  Their  staple  food  includes  millet  bread  and 
split  pulse,  and  occasionally  rice.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  aad 
drink  liquor.  A  family  of  five  spend  I4fs,  to  16«.  (Rs.7-8)  a  montli 
on  food  and  drink.  Their  feasts  cost  them  16«.  to  £2  (Rs.8-20}  for 
every  hundred  guests.  They  both  chew  and  smoke  tobacco.  They 
breakfast  early,  dine  at  noon,  take  a  nap  for  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  sup  at  nine,  'i'he  men  wear  the  loincloth,  waistcloth,  ooali 
waistcoat,  Brdhman  or  Mar^tha  turban,  and  shoes.  The  womea 
dress  like  Brdhman  women  in  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves 
and  a  full  robe  whose  skirt  is  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  tnct 
ed  in  behind.  They  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  heads  with 
flowers.    They  are  hardworking,  sober^  thrifty,  and  strongly  made, 
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and  their  women  are  proverbially  fair  and  well-featared.  Some 
extract  oil  from  cocoanut^  sesamum^  Momordica  charantia  or  kdrla, 
Carthamas  tinctorious  or  kardi,  groandnuts,  the  fruit  of  the  oilnat 
tree  or  undi,  and  the  hogplum  or  ambdda.  Others  are  husbandmen^ 
labourers^cartdriverSy messengers, and  oilcake-sellers.  To  distinguish 
them  from  Beni-Isrdels  or  Shanvar  Telis  that  is  Saturday  Oilmen^  they 
are  called  Somv^  Telis  or  Monday  Oilmen  because  they  are  said  not  to 
i¥ork  on  Mondays.  Except  during  the  rains  they  are  employed  and 
earn  Sd.  to  1«.  (2-  8  as.)  a  day.  Their  women  help  them  and  their  boys 
from  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  When  they  hire  workmen  they 
pay  them  3d.  to  4Jd.  (2-3  as,)  a  day  without  food.  Pew  oilmen  have 
capital  and  none  are  rich.  They  sell  oil  in  their  houses  or  go  about 
ka^v^king  it.  In  religion  they  are  Smarts  and  have  honse  images  of 
Ganpati^  Mdrnti^  and  other  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  They  keep 
all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmaos. 
Their  customs  are  generally  the  same  as  the  Mardtha  customs.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  a  child  is  bom  they  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi, 
and  they  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day.  Girls 
are  generally  married  before  they  come  of  age  and  boys  before  they 
are  twenty-five.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  but 
not  polyandry.  They  bum  their  dead.  They  settle  social  disputes 
at  mass  meetings  of  the  caste.  They  suffer  from  the  competition 
of  kerosine  oil  and  are  falling  to  the  position  of  labourers. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  at  present  are  somewhat 
depressed. 

Za'rekaris,  or  Dust-washers,  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty 
and  as  found  only  in  Poena  and  Haveli.  They  believe  that  they 
came  from  Aurangabad  and  the  Nizam's  country  during  the 
Peshwa's  supremacy.  They  have  no  divisions  and  their  surnames  are 
Pov^,  Thombre,  and  Toke,  and  families  bearing  the  same  surname 
do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Biiloba,  Bh&nn,  K&shintfth,  and  Rangoba;  and  among  women 
Bhav4ni^  Qanga,  Guna,  M&na,  and  Kangu.  They  look  like  Mardthiis 
and  speak  Mardthi.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot^  moustache,  and 
whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They  live  in  houses  of  the  poorer  sort, 
one  storey  high,  with  tiled  roofs.  Their  household  furniture  includes 
boxes,  cots,  cradles,  blankets,  carpets,  and  quilts,  and  earthen  and 
metal  vessels.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread,  split  pulse,  vege- 
tables, and  pounded  chillies.  They  eat  fish  and  flesn  and  drink 
Uquor.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  mutton  and  sugar-cakes.  Both 
men  and  women  dress  like  Brdhmans,  but  their  women  do  not  deck 
their  heads  with  flowers  or  use  false  hair.  They  are  a  hardworking 
frugal  people.  They  buy  the  ashes  and  sweepings  of  a  goldsmith's 
shop  for  Id.  to  2s.  (Be.^  -  1)  a  heap,  wash  them,  and  search  for  gold 
and  silver  dust  They  also  search  the  ashes  at  the  burning  ground  in 
Poena  where  they  find  small  fragments  of  gold  or  silver  which  have 
been  burnt  with  the  dead,  and  examine  market-places  being 
rewarded  by  a  chance  bead  or  a  lost  copper  or  silver  coin.  They 
worship  the  usual  Br&hmanic  gods  and  goddesses.     Their  &mily 

fod  is  Elhandoba  and  their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans.     They 
eep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  make  pilgrimages  to 
Chatarshringi,  Jejuri,  and  Pandharpur.    They  practise  child-marriage 
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widow-marriage  and  polygamy.  They  have  no  headman  and  setUe 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  do  not  send  Uieir 
boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  people. 

Musicians  included  two  classes^  with  a  strength  of  6229  or 
0'78per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  271  (males  108, 
females  163)  were  Ghadses^  and  5958  (males  8014^  females  2944) 
Guravs. 

OhadseSy  or  Musicians,  are  returned  as  numbering  271  and  u 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  M4val  and  Jnnnar.  They  saj 
that  when  Ram  was  being  married  to  Sita  there  were  no  masicians, 
BO  Bdm  made  three  images  of  sandalwood,  and,  breathing  life  into 
them,  gave  one  the  drum  called  sambal  and  the  other  two  the  pipes 
called  sur  and  sanaL  According  to  another  story  Ravan  was  their 
patron  and  gave  the  whole  of  the  Deccan  to  the  Ghadses.  Thej 
have  no  subdivisions.  Their  surnames  are  Bhosle,  Jddhay,  Jagt^p, 
More,  Povdr,  S^lunke,  and  Shinde )  people  with  the  same  samame 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use 
among  men  are  Bhaguji,  Bhovani,  Chima,  and  Sdvlya  j  and  among 
women  Bhagirthi,  Chima,  Ganga,  and  Rukhmini.  They  are  generally 
dark  and  middle-sized  and  look  more  like  Mbars  than  Kunbis.  The 
men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi,  and  in  house  food  and  dress  they 
differ  little  from  Kunbis.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered, 
frugal,  and  hospitable,  but  fond  of  pleasure.  They  play  on  the  dram 
and  pipes  and  are  good  singers.  Their  instruments  are  the  sanai 
costing  10^.  (Rs.  5),  the  sur  4^.  (Rs.  2),  the  sambal  £1  (Rs.  10), 
and  the  kettledrum  or  nagdra  £2  (Rs.  20).  During  the  marriage 
season  they  are  very  busy  and  on  holidays  and  in  the  evenings 
amuso  people  with  songs.  A  family  of  five  spends  14«.  to  £1 
(Rs.  7-10)  a  month  on  food,  and  £2  to  £2  10*.  (Rs.  20-25)  a 
year  on  clothes.  Their  furniture  and  goods  vary  in  value  from 
£4  to  £8  (Rs.  40-80).  A  birth  costs  them  £1  (R«.  10),  a  hair. 
clipping  4s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  2-5),  the  marriage  of  a  boy  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100-150),  the  marriage  of  a  girl  £5  to  £10  (Rs. 50-100),  and  a 
death  £1  to  £2  lOs.  (Rs.  10-25).  Their  religious  and  social  customs 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  Kunbis,  and,  except  that  men  wh.o  have 
married  widows  are  buried,  they  generally  burn  their  dead.  The 
unmarried  are  carried  in  a  blanket  or  jholi  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
men ;  others  are  laid  on  a  bier.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and 
practise  polygamy  ;  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  settle  disputes  at 
caste  meetings.  They  are  generally  poor  and  are  little  patronised 
by  high-caste  and  well-to-do  Hindus. 

Ouravs  are  returned  as  numbering  5958  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  say  they  have  been  in  the  district  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  but  they  have  no  tradition  of  their  origin  or  of 
any  former  settlement.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  Their  samames 
are  Bedse,  Bohiravkar,  and  Borkar,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Dhondiba,   KondibSi 


1  An  account  of  Niikins  is  givexi  in  the  S4tiza  Statisticftl  Account. 
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M&rtand,  and  Mahddev ;  and  among  women  Dhondi,  K&hi^  Kondi^ 
Krisbnilb&iy  and  Yenub^i  TheylooK  like  Mar4th&9.  Some  of  the  men 
wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  while  others  dress  like  Gos4vis 
with  matted  hair  and  beards  and  bodies  rubbed  with  ashes.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Mar4thi  and  their  houses  are  like  those  of  middle- 
class  Hindus  averaging  £10  to  £150  (Rs.  100-1500)  in  value.  Most 
families  keep  a  few  cattle  and  their  houses  are  fairly  supplied  with 
earthen  and  metal  cooking  and  drinking  vessels.  Their  staple 
food  is  Indian  millet  millet  rice  and  vegetables,  and  they  neither 
eat  fish  nor  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.  A  family  of  five  spends  lOa.  to 
16«.  (Rs.5-8)  a  month  on  food,  and  £1  to  £3  (Rs.10-30)  a  year  on 
drees.  They  dress  either  like  Deccan  Br^hmans  or  Mardthds.  The 
women  wear  the  bodice  and  the  full  Mardtha  robe  passing  the 
skirt  back  between  the  feet  and  tucking  it  into  the  waist  behind. 
They  beg  and  are  hereditary  servants  in  Shiv's  temple  living  on 
the  offerings  made  to  the  god.  They  are  good  musicians  playing 
the  drams  csAled  paihvdj  and  chaiighada  and  the  clarion 'or  sanai  at 
marriages  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  daucing-girls.  They  make 
leaf-plates  and  saucers  and  sell  them  to  villagers.  They  are 
believed  to  have  power  over  the  god  whose  servants  they  are,  and  are 
much  respected  by  the  lower  classes.  They  are  Shaivs  in  religion 
and  have  house  images  of  Bhav4ni,  Ganpati,  and  Khandoba.  They 
have  priests  belonging  to  their  own  caste,  and  in  their  absence 
call  Deshasth  Br^hmans  to  their  houses.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  they  worship  the  child^s  navel  cord  which  was  cut 
on  the  first  day  after  birth.  They  place  it  on  a  stone  or  pdta,  with 
sandal,  turmeric,  and  redpowder,  and  lay  before  it  cooked  rice,  split 
pulse,  methi  or  fenugreek,  and  wheat  cakes  or  polia.  In  the 
evening  a  drawn  sword  with  a  lemon  stuck  in  its  point  is  placed  iiT 
the  corner  near  the  mother's  head,  or  if  there  is  no  sword  a  small 
stalk  of  jvdri  or  Indian  millet  is  laid  near  each  of  the  legs  of 
the  mother's  cot.  The  women  of  the  house  stay  awake  during 
the  night  to  prevent  the  child  being  carried  off  by  SatvAi.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  mother  worships  seven  pebbles  outside  of  the 
house  and  some  old  woman  of  the  house  names  the  child.  A  boy's 
hair  is  cut  when  he  is  one  to  three  years  old  and  five  married  women 
are  feasted.  The  expenses  in  the  first  twelve  days  after  a  death 
vary  from  10*.  to  £l  4*.  (Rs.  5-12).  They  gird  their  boys  with  the 
sacred  thread  between  five  and  ten  and  spend  10*.  to  £5  (Rs.  5  -  50) 
on  the  ceremony.  They  marry  their  girls  between  five  and  nine,  and 
their  boys  between  ten  and  twenty-five.  A  girl's  marriage  costs  £1 
to  £2  (Rs.  10  .  20),  and  a  boy's  maiTiage£10  to  £12 10*.  (Rs.  100  - 125), 
They  bum  their  dead  except  children  below  three  whom  they  bury. 
A  death  costs  them  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10  -  20).  They  have  a  headman 
or  mehetrya  who  settles  social  disputes  in  consultation  with  the  men 
of  the  caste.  A  person  who  has  been  put  out  of  caste  is  not  allowed 
to  come  back  until  he  gives  a  caste  feast  or  some  betel  packets. 
As  a  class  Guravs  are  poor. 

Servants  included  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  16,830  or 
1*92  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  10,155  (males 
6252,  females  4909)  were  !NMvis  or  barbers;  and  6175  (males 
8068,  females  3107)  Parits  or  washermen. 
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Nha'vis,  or  Barbers,  are  returned  as  numbering  10,155  and  ai 

found  over  the  whole  district.     They  say  the  founder  of  their  class 
was  the  serpent  Shesh  that  encircled  Shiv's  neck  and  who  was  toM 
to  take  human  form  at  the  time  of  the  thread  ceremony  of  the  god 
Brahma.     For  this  reason  they  hold  themselves  superior  to  BrdhmaiB 
and  other  castes,  even  to  the  god  Vishnu.     They  say  it  was  not 
Brahma  who  created  the  universe,  but  Shiv,  for,  before  the  creadoii 
of  the  universe,  Shiv  and  the  serpent  Shesh  were  in  existence.     They 
are  divided  into  Gangdtirkar  Nhdvis,  Ghati  NhAvis,  Gujarati  NhsTiSy 
Khandeshi  Nhdvis,  Kunbi  NhAvis,  Madr^i  Nhavis,  Marw;4ri  Nfa^fis, 
Pardeshi  Nhavis,  Tailang  Nhavis,  Vdideshi  Nhdvis,  and   Vajantri 
Nhdvis.     Of  these  Kunbi  and  Gh4ti  Nhavis  eat  together ;  none  of 
the  subdivisions  intermarry.     The  Gang&tirkar  or  GodAvari  Nh^iis, 
Ghati  or  Sahyadri  Nhavis,  Kunbi  or  husbandman  Nhavis,  Vdjantriar 
musician  Nhavis,  and  Vdideshi  or  NhAvis  from  Vdi  in  SAtkm,  come 
under  Mardthi  Nhdvis,  to  whom  the  following  particulars  apply. 
The  surnames  and  the  names  in  common  use  both  for  men  and 
women  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mar^thds,  and  NhiLvis    do  not 
differ  from  other  Marathds  in  appearance,  speech,  house,   food,  or 
dress.    They  are  quiet  orderly  people,  hardworking  but  extravagant, 
showy  and  fond  of  talk   and  gossip.      They,  are  barbers,    and  as 
village  servants  bleed  and  supply  torches,  and  their  women  act  as 
midwives.     Many  enjoy  the  sole  right  of  shading  in  certain  villages 
for  which  the  husbandmen  pay  them  a  small  share  of  their  crops. 
At  marriages  they  hold  umbrellas  over  the  heads  of  the   bride  %sA 
bridegroom.     Besides  this  Gangatirkar,  Kunbi,  and  Vajantri  Nhavis 
act  as  musicians  at  marriages  and  other  ceremonies^ and  Khandeshi 
Nhavis  act  as    torch-bearers.     The  rates  charged  by    barbers  (rf 
the  different   subdivisions    vary    little.      For    shaving    the    head 
of     a    boy  of   less  than  twelve   they  charge    ^d,     (^    cl),    for  a 
beardless  youth  above  twelve   |d.  {\  a.),  and  for  a  man    Irf.   or 
1^^^-  (i-^   ^)9  though  they  are  sometimes  paid  as  mach  as  3J. 
(2  as,).     Their  women  do  not  help  except  by  acting  as  midwives  and 
attending  some  of  the  richer  women  of  the  village.     Boys  begin  to 
learn  to  shave  when  they  are  twelve  years  old.      An  earthen  jar 
is  whitewashed  or  rubbed  with  wet  ashes,  and  the  boy  is  told  to 
scrape  it  slowly  with  a  razor.     A  barber  makes  14*.  to  £2  (Ra.7-20) 
a  month.     His  appliances  are  razors  or  vastaraa  both  country  made 
and  European,  a  pair  of  pincers  or  ehijntds,  a  pair  of  scissors  or 
hitaris,  an  instrument  for  paring  the  nails  or  nardni^  a  razor-strap 
or  paldtue  of  leather,  a  skildi  or  stone,  a  kangva  or  comb,  a  cap  or 
vdti,  a  handkerchief  or  rum dl,  a  looking  glass  or  drasa,  a  leather- 
bag  or  dhoktl,  a  bottle  or  kupi,  a  brush  or  bums,  and  soap  or  sdban, 
together  valued  at  2*.  to  £1  12«.  (Rs.  1-16).     A  family  of  five  spends 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10  -  20)  a  month  on  food  and  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year 
on  clothes.     A  house  costs  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-300)  to  bnild,  and 
2«.  (Re.  1)  a  month  to  hire.     The  birth  of  a  child  costs  10*.   to  £1 
(Rs.  5-JO),  the  marriage  of  a  boy  £6  to  £10   (Rs.eO-lOO),  the 
marriage  of  a   girl   £2    10^.  to  £5    (Rs.25-50),  and  a  death  £1 
to  £4  (Rs.  10-40),     In    religion  they  do  not  differ  from  Kanbis. 
They  claim  the  right  to  wear   the  sacred  thread,  but  this  right 
the  Brdhmans  deny.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  diiU 
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ihey  worship  the  goddess  Satv&i  with    pomegranate    or    ddlimb 

fio^^ers,  and  offer  her  wheat  breads  rice^  and  vegetables.     On  the 

morning  of  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  sprinkles  water^  scent,  and 

floTvers  over  seven  pebbles  oatside  of  the  hoase.     In  the  evening  the 

child  is  cradled  and  named  by  married  women.     They  clip  a  child's 

hair  between  its    fourth  month  and  its  third  year.     They  marry 

their  ^irls  before  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  before  they  are 

twenty-five.     Their  marriages  do  not  differ  from  Mar&tha  marriages, 

and  their  marriage-guardian  or  devak  is   the  panchpallav  or  the 

five -leaf  god  the  fonr  6gB  and  the  mango.     Daring  the  marriage 

oeremony  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  face  to  face  on  two 

bamboo   baskets.    They  either   bury   or  bum  their  dead.     They 

allow    widow-marriage  and  polygamy,   but   not  polyandry.     They 

haTO  no  headman  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings 

of  the  castemen.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time. 

They  are  steady  and  well-to-do  but  none  have  risen  to  any  high 

position. 

The  Tailanq  NhAvis  say  that  they  came  from  the  Telngu  country 

abont  a  hundred  years  ago.     They  are  divided  into  S^ans  and 

8hirb&]S,  who   neither    eat   together   nor  intermarry.      They   are 

dark  and  short.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  but 

not  the   beard.     Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu;   with  others  they 

speak  Mardthi.     They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  orderly,  and 

talkative.     They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.     They  are 

fond  of  sour  things  and  their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  split  pulse, 

and  vegetables.     A  family  of  five  spend  £1  4«.  to  £1  IO5.  (Rs.  12  - 

15)  a  month    on  food,    and    some    shillings    more   (Ee.  ^-1)  on 

liquor.      The   men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,   coat,  jacket,  headscarf, 

and  shouldercloth  ;  and  the  women  in  a  black  or  red  Mar&tha  robe 

and  bodice,  the  skirt  of  the  robe  being  drawn  back  between  the 

feet  and  tucked  in  at  the  waist  behind,  while  the  upper  end  is  drawn 

over  the  head.     They  spend  £1  10^.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  a  year  on 

drees.      They  are  either  Shaivs    or  Vaishnavs,  and  worship  the 

usual  Br&hmauic  gods  and  goddesses.     Their  family  goddesses  are 

Mhaishama  and  EUama  whose  temples  ai*e  in  their  native  country. 

Their    priests,  who  are   either   Jangams  or  Deshasth  Brahmans, 

ofiBciate  at  their  houses  on  occasions  of  marriage  and  death.     When 

a  child  is  bom  it  is  laid  on  the  cot  beside  its  mother,  and  a  dagger 

with  a  lemon  stuck  in  its  point  and  a  cane  are  kept  near  the  head  of 

the  bed.     The  women  stay  awake  the  whole  night  and  the  mother 

18  considered  unclean  for  ten  days.     Their  children,  whether  boys 

i     or  girls,  are  named  either  on  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  day  after 

birth  and  a  feast  is  given  to  five  married  women.     During  the 

thirteen  days  after  a  birth  expenses  vary  from  68.  to  £1  (Rs.3-  10). 

When  the  child  is  between  a  year  and  a  half  and  five  years  old  its 

head,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  shaved.    The  child  is  seated 

on  the  lap  of  a  male  relation  and  the  hair  is  clipped  by  another,  and 

five  married  women  are  feasted;  the  ceremony  costs  2^.  to  4t8, 

(Bal-2).    They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age  and 

their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.    They  have  no  marriage 

guardian  or  devak,    A  day  before  the  marriage  they  go  to  the 

temple  of  the  village  M^bnti,  wave  a  lighted  lamp  before  him,  and 
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retnm  home.     They  make  no  marriage  porch  or  altar^  bnt  in  a  rooo 
in  the  house  raise  four  piles   of  six   earthen  jars  each.     On  tk 
marriage  day  they  ask  a  conple  of  married  women  to  dine  and 
feed  them  on  rice  and  pulse.     After  they  have  dined  the  fromen 
take  the  girl  in  their  arms  and  go  to  the  boy^s  without  either  mes 
or  music.     The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  mat  &ce  to  face  and 
a  cloth  is  held  between  them.     The  BHlhman  priest  repeats  verses 
and  after  he  has  thrown  grains  of  rice  over  the  boy's  and  girfa 
heads,  they  are  husbaod  and  wife.     They  then  change  places,  tfce 
boy  taking  the  girl's  place  and  the  girl  the  boy's.     A  cotton  thread 
is  passed  fourteen  times  round  them,  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric, 
cut,  one-half  tied  round  the  boy's  and  the  other  half   ronnd  tk 
girl  s  right  wrist.     The  hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  clothes  aw 
knotted  together  and  they  are  taken  before  the  hoose  gods^  where 
they  make  a  bow  and  the  knot  is  untied.     They  are  served  with 
sugared   milk  or  Wiir    in    a   metal   plate  and  feed   one    another. 
The  materual  uncle  of  the  boy  takes  the  girl  on  his  shoulders  and 
the  maternal  uncle  of  the  giri  takes  the  boy,  and  they  dance  in  froot 
of  the  house  while  the  sisters  of  both  keep  throwing  in  the  air 
handfuls  of    wheat   flour  and   turmeric.     2«.  to  49.    (Rs.  I-2)of 
liquor  is  brought  and  drunk  by  the  men.     On  the  two   following 
days  feasts  are  held  at  the  boy's  house  and  the  96de  ceremony  is 
performed  on   the   third    day,   the    girl's  father    presenting    the 
boy  with  a  turban  and   sash,  and   the  boy's   father  presenting  the 
girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice.     At  night  a  procession  is  formed  and 
the  boy  and   girl  are   seated   on  horscis  and  paraded  throagh  the 
chief  streets  of  the  village  accompanied  by  music.     Next  day  the 
earthen  jars  are  divided   among  married  women,  and  the  Br^lhflua 
priest  unties  the  threads  from  the  boy's  and  girl's  wrists.     On  the 
following  day  the  girl  is  taken  to  her  father's  where  the. boy ^s  partf 
goes  to  dine  and  the  marriage  is  over.     The  boy's  and  girFs  fatliers 
each  give    8^.  3^.  (Ks.  4^)  to  the   caste     to  send  invitations,  and 
14^.  (Rs.  7)  for  liquor  in  honour  of  the  marriage.     A  marriage  coeis 
the  boy's  father  £7  10«.  to  £10  (Ra  75  - 100)   and  the  girl's  £i 
10«.  to  £5  (Rs.  25  -  50).     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  taken  to 
her  husband's  house  and  seated  by  herself  for  four  days,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  she  is  bathed  and  her  lap  filled  with  fruit,  and  ^ 
girl's  mother  presents  the  boy  and  girl  with  clothes.     The  cerem<Hi7 
costs  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10  -  20).     When  a  death  occurs  the  whole  caste 
is  told.     If  the  death   happens   after  seven  at  night  the  funeral 
does  not  take  place  till  next  morning.     Sometimes  if  death  happens 
at  six  in  the  momiug  the  funeral  does  not  take  place  till  threa 
The  body  is  washed  in  warm  water,  dressed  in  a  flax  waistcloih, 
and  seated  on  a  wooden  stool  outside  of  the  house,  supported  by  t 
friend  on  each  side.     A  flower-seller  stands  with  garlands  in  his 
hands,  and  each  mourner  buys  one  gfarland  for  about  \d,  (^  a.) 
and  fastens  it  round  the  dead  neck.     The  body  is  laid  on  the 
bier  and  the  chief  mourner,  taking  an  earthen  jar  with  bnming 
cowdung  cakes,  walks  in  front  of  the  bier  preceded  by  music.   About 
half-way  to  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  set  down  and  grains  of 
rice  are  thrown  over  it.     It  is  then  taken  to  the  burning  ground, 
and  the  body  is  either  burnt  or  buried.    When  the  body  is  buried 
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tlie  fire  whicli  the  chief  moamer  brought  is  thrown  away.  A  lighted 
lamp  is  set  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last^  and 
the  funeral  party^  coming  back  to  the  house  of  mourning,  take  grass 
in  their  hands,  and  throw  it  near  the  lamp,  and  sit  outside  on  the 
veranda.  Liquor  is  served  and  they  return  to  their  homes.  On 
tlie  fourth  day  the  chief  mourner  with  two  or  four  others  goes  to 
tlie  burning  ground  with  two  earthen  jars  containing  cooked  rice 
ttnd  curds,  and  a  metal  vessel  with  water.  If  the  deceased  was 
'buried,  the  mourner  passes  his  hand  over  the  grave ;  if  he  was 
burnt,  the  mourner  gathers  the  ashes,  sprinkles  cold  water  over 
them,  offers  rice  balls,  and  does  not  leave  till  a  crow  has  touched  one 
of  the  balls.  The  earthen  jars  with  the  rest  of  the  rice  and  curds 
are  left  there  and  the  mourners  bathe  and  return  home.  On  the 
fifth  a  cook  is  called  in  at  the  moumer^s  house,  and  the  four  bearers 
are  feasted  and  treated  to  liquor.  On  the  tenth  the  chief  mourner's 
moustache  is  shaved,  and,  if  they  can  afford  it,  rice  balls  are  offered 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  or  uncooked  food  is  given  to  the  priest. 
Either  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  castefellows  are  dined  and 
liquor  is  served.  The  funeral  expenses  vary  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.lO- 
20),  They  hold  a  feast  a  year  after  the  death,  offer  rice  balls,  and 
feast  castefellows.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  complain  that  they 
are  not  so  well  off  as  they  were,  because,  they  say,  people  do  not  have 
their  heads  so  often  shaved.  With  the  use  of  palanquins  and  night 
journeys  the  use  of  torches  has  almost  died  out,  and  they  say  they  do 
not  as  before  get  presents  of  old  clothes,  food,  or  money. 

Parits,  or  Washermen,  are  returned  as  numbering  6175  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  Thev  are  divided  into  Mardthi^ 
Konkani,  Pardeshi,  and  K&mdthi  Pants,  who  neither  eat  together 
nor  intermarry.  Among  Mardthi  washermen  the  surnames  and  the 
names  of  both  men  and  women  are  the  same  as  those  used  by 
Mar&tha  Kunbis,  and  Mardthi  Parits  do  not  differ  from  Mar&thi 
Kunbis  in  look,  speech,  house,  dress,  or  character.  Their  religious 
and  social  customs  are  also  the  same.  Parits  generally  wear  articles 
of  dress  which  have  been  sent  them  to  be  washed  as  the  proverb  says. 
The  show  is  the  washerman's,  the  clothes  are  another's.^  Their 
hereditary  work  is  washing  clothes.  They  wash  outside  the  village  in 
fiome  river  or  pond  and  charge  fd  to  2\d.  (i  -  H  ^')  for  each  piece,  or 
double  and  treble  this  rate  if  they  are  new  clothes.  They  are  paid  in 
cash  or  in  grain  either  when  they  brin^  back  the  clothes,  or  once  a 
month, or  once  a  year.  In  washing  their  clothes  they  usepdpadkhdr  or 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  adbark  or  soap,  nil  or  indigo,  and  kdnji  or 
rice-starcL  To  wash  one  hundred  pieces  requires  about  one  pound 
q{  soda,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap,  one  ^oZa  or  210  grains  of 
indigo,  and  one  and  a  quaii^r  pounds  of  starch.  Their  apphances  are 
an  tdari  or  iron  costing  10s.  to  £4  (Rs»  5  -  40),  a  satil  or  copper 
vessel  costing  10«.  to  £2  (Bs.  5  -  20),  and  a  mogara  or  wooden 
hammer  worth  about  1^.  {8  as,).  They  are  helped  by  their  women 
and  children  in  collecting  clothes,  drying  them,  and  giving  them 
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back  to  their  owners.  A  family  of  fi^e  spends  £1  to  £1 4*.  (Rs.  10-12) 
a  month  on  food^  and  nothing  on  clothes  as  they  wear  clothes  that 
are  sent  them  to  wash.  A  honse  costs  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200)  to 
build,  and  the  furniture  is  worth  £3  to  £10  (Rs.  30  -  100).  A  birth 
costs  about  4^.  (Rs.2),  a  hair-clipping  28.  to  6*.  (Rs.  1  -  3),  a  marriage 
£5  to  £15  (Rs.  5-150),  and  a  death  10«.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10).  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  people. 

Shepherds  included  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  37,601 
or  4*43  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  35,595  (males 
17745,  females  17,850)  were  Dhangars,  and  2006  (males  1O70, 
females  936)  Gavlis. 

Dhangars,  apparently  originally  Dhenugars  or  Cowmen,  witl 
a  strength  of  35,595,  are  found  over  the  whole  district.     A  large 
number  of  Shivdji's  most  trusted  Mavalis  or  Mardtha  footmen  were 
west-Poona  Dhangars,  and  many  of  the  bravest  Maratha  leaders, 
among  whom  the    Holkars  are  the  most    distinguished,  belonged 
to  this  tribe.     The  class  is  commonly  known  as  Hatgar-Dhangar 
which  in  Marathi  is  supposed  to  mean  obstinate,   but    the   word 
is  apparently  of  Dravidian  origin.    They  say  they  came  into  the 
district  from  Phaltan  in  Sdtdra  where  the   tribe  musters  strong. 
They  have  no  subdivisions  and  their  surnames  are  Gavde,  Gbodke, 
Kimble,    Kende,    and     Koke  j   people    with  the    same    surname 
do  not  intermarry.     The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Appa,  Ndrdyan,  Pandu,  Rakhmdji,  Satvdji,  and  Thdkuji  ;  and  among 
women  Jandb^i,  Mir^bdi,  Rakhmdb&i,  Saku,  and  Salu.     The  men  are 
generally  dark  and  strong.     Except  the  top-knot  they  shave   the 
head   and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
whiskers.      In  language,    house,   dress,   and   food    they   resemble 
Maratha  husbandmen.     They  are  dirty,  but  hospitable,  thrifty,  and 
free  from  crime.     They  are  shepherds,   cattle-breeders,   and  cattle- 
sellers  generally  rearing  buffaloes   rather   than    cows,  and    they 
also  work  as   husbandmen  and  as  day-labourers.     The  women  help 
the   men   spinning    wool     and   selling    milk,    butter,  and    cards. 
They  consider    themselves  the  same  as  MardthlLs,  and  eat  from 
Brahmans,  Yanis,  Mar&th^s,  Shimpis,  Senders,  and  M^lis ;   bat  not 
from  At^ris,  Ghisadis,    Buruds,  Kdchdris,  or  Sangars,  whom  they 
consider  below  them.     A  house  costs  £20  to  £100   (Rs.  200-1000), 
to  build  and  1«.  to    10s.  (Rs.  ^-5)  a  month  to  hire.     Their  honse 
goods  vary  in  value  from  £2  10«.  to  £75  (Rs.  25-750),  and    their 
servants'  monthly   wages  are    8s.  to   16s.   (Rs.  4-8)  without  food. 
A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  mouth  on  food  and 
£2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50)  a  year  on  clothes.     A  birth  costs  £1  to 
£1  4s.  (Rs.  10-12),   a  hair-clipping  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.S-lO) ;  a  boy's 
marriage  £10  to  £12  lOs.  (Rs.  100-125),  a  girl's  marriage  £7  lbs. 
to  £10  (Rs.  75-100),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  £4  to  £10  (Rs.  40-100), 
and   a   death   £3   to   £4   (Rs.  30-40).     They    worship    the    usual 
Br6hmanic  gods  and  goddesses.     Their  favourite  objects  of  worship 
are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  ancestral  spirits.     They  keep  hoose 
images  of  their  gods  and  employ  and  respect  Deshasth  Brfibman 
priests.     Their  two  chief  holidays  are  Holi  or  Shimga  in  March,  and 
Daaara  in   October.     They  make   pilgrimages  to   Alandi,   Jejnri^ 
Kundanpur,  N&sik,  Pandharpur,  Signapur  in  Phaltan,  and  lUjapnr. 
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Their  children  are  named  by  a  Br&hman  either  on  the  fifth  or  on  the 
tenth  day  after  birth^  and  in  honour  of  the  ceremony  relations  and 
friends  are  feasted.  At  six  months  old  both  boys  and  girls  have  their 
leads  shaved.  Girls  are  married  between  four  months  and  twelve 
years  and  boys  between  one  and  twenty  years  old.  The  boy's  father 
gfoes  to  the  girl's  and  settles  the  marriage  with  her  father  in  presence 
of  some  members  of  the  tribe.  Betelnut  and  cocoa-kernel  are  served 
and  the  boy's  father  pays  £2  to  £4  (Bs.  20-40)  in  casb^  and  about 
£3  (Rs.  30)  in  ornaments.  The  boy  is  given  a  turban^  a  waistcloth, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  brass  dining  dish,  and  a  drinking  vesseL  The 
.BdLhman  priest  gets  6ir.  (Rs.  3).  The  other  details  are  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Mar&tha  marriage.  Neighbours  and  castemen 
build  a  porch  in  front  of  the  girl's  house  and  are  repaid  by  a  dinner. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand  on  two 
l^rindstones  each  laid  in  a  bamboo  basket,  and  on  the  four  corners 
of  the  basket  are  set  blocks  of  umbar  wood.  The  marriage  ceremony 
is  in  other  details  the  same  as  among  Mar&th4s.  After  the  mar- 
riage the  girl  remains  with  her  parents  and  does  not  go  to  her 
new  home  till  she  comes  of  age.  Her  going  is  marked  by  a  feast  to 
friends  and  relations.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  house.  When  the  body  is  burnt  the  ashes  are 
removed  on  the  twelfth  day  and  the  bones  are  gathered  and  buried. 
On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dinners  are  given.  The  dinner  on 
the  twelfth  is  simply  rice  and  pulse ;  on  the  thirteenth  a  goat  is 
killed  and  its  flesh  is  distributed  to  as  many  guests  as  possible. 
Those  who  do  not  share  in  the  meat  content  themselves  with  butter- 
milk. The  son  of  the  deceased  is  presented  with  a  turban  or  with 
Sd,  to  28.  (Re.  i'l)  in  cash.  Some  &milies  build  a  mud  tomb  over 
the  grave  and  sec  stones  on  it.  In  honour  of  the  occasion  a  goat 
is  killed  and  a  dinner  is  given  of  rice,  split  peas,  and  mutton.  They 
allow  widow  marriage.  Except  in  the  month  of  Paush  or  December- 
January,  the  ceremony  can  be  performed  any  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Presents  are  made  to  Brdhmans  and  money  is  paid  to  the  first 
hosband's  family  without  whose  consent  the  marriage  cannot  take 
place.  A  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  striking  together  of 
the  widow's  and  her  new  husband's  heads.  The  children  of  the  first 
husband  live  with  his  relations,  but  if  there  is  no  one  to  take  charge 
of  them  they  live  with  their  mother  and  her  husband.  The  wife 
and  husband,  as  a  rule,  must  belong  to  different  family  stocks.  When 
several  families  live  together  in  one  place,  their  social  disputes  are 
settled  by  a  headman  or  pdtil  chosen  by  the  caste.  They  are 
rather  poor  and  have  suffered  by  the  spread  of  forest  conservancy. 
Several  have  of  late  settled  as  husbandmen  or  begun  to  serve  as 
labourers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new 
pursuits. 

GkkVliS,  or  Gowkeepers,  are  returned  as  numbering  2006  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  do  not  know  when  or  whence 
they  came  into  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Ahirs,  Koknis, 
Mardthas,  Nwarkars,  and  Vajarkars,  who  neither  eat  together  nor 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Alamkh^ne,  Ambarkh^ne,  Bdgv^n, 
Bh^kares,  Dhamakde,  Ganjevales,  Ohanchakar,  Hingmire,  Kadekar, 
Khine,    Mahankele,   M&rdkar,  Mongale,   Nandarkar,   Nizdmshdi, 
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Chapter  m.       Phar^kh^ne^  and  Shel&r ;  people  with  tlie  same  Bnmame  do  noi 
PoBidatioiL        intermarry.     The  names  in  common  nse  among  men  are  IMmii| 

Gopdl^  Laximan^  M^ruti^  Mh&dn,  N4m,  and  S4va}&r&m ;  and  among 

Shepherds,         women,  BhAgnUi,  KonddWi,  and  Ram4b4i.     They  are  like  Mar&hia 

Oavum.  ju  appearance  and  are  strong  and  dark.     The  men  womt  the  topknol, 

moastache,  and  whiskers,  but  no  beard.  They  speak  Mar4tfai  and 
have  houses  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  or  idled  rooh 
They  are  dirty  and  ill-cared  for,  and  their  honsehold  goodi 
include  boxes,  cots,  bedding,  metal  vessels,  blankets,  and  eartbeo 
jars.  They  have  servants,  and  keep  cattle^  dogs,  and  parrots. 
Their  staple  food  is  millet,  Indian  millet,  pnlse,  and  re^etaUes; 
they  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  nor  drink  liquor.  They  give  marrnge 
and  death  feasts  of  sugar  cakes.  They  dress  like  MsaMh&s  m 
a  waistcloth,  loincloth,  waistcoat,  blanket,  and  Mardiha  turban; 
and  their  women  wear  a  bodice  and  a  robe  hanging  like  a  pettaooafc 
without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet  They  are 
sober,  thrifty,  hardworking,  and  even-tempered,  and  sell  ui3k, 
curds,  butter,  and  whey.  They  sell  milk  at  twenty  pints  {10 
ehers)  the  rupee;  curds  at  twenty-four  to  forty  ponnds  (12-20 
shers);  butter  at  2^  pounds  {H  shers)  and  boiled  milk  a^  foar 
to  eight  pounds  (2-4?  ahera).  They  buy  she-buffaloes  from  Ber^ 
Musalmdns  at  prices  varying  from  £2  to  £12  (Bs.  20-120),  and 
cows  at  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20-60).  They  make  cowdnng  cakes  and 
sell  them  at  4^.  to  8^.  (Rs.  2-4)the  thousand.  A  Bhe-boAftloe 
gives  three  to  eight  pints  (H-4  $herB)  of  milk  a  day,  and  a 
cow  two  to  five  pints  (1-2^  shers).  The  feed  of  a  cow  or 
of  a  she-buffaloe  costs  8«.  to  9«.  (Rs.  4-4|)  a  head  a  montiiy 
and  leaves  a  profit  of  128,  to  £1  4$,  (Rs.  6-12)  a  month  on  erery 
ten  cattle.  Their  women  help  in  selling  milk,  butter,  curds,  and 
whey  and  in  bringing  fodder  for  the  catUe.  Their  children  graze 
their  own  and  other  people's  cattle  and  are  paid  Sd.  (2  as,)  a  month 
for  each  cow  they  herd  and  3d.  to  74d.  (2-5  aa,)  for  each  boSalo. 
A  family  of  five  spends  16«.  to  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  8-15)  a  month  on  food 
and  £1  10«.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30)  a  year  on  clothes,  A  house  costs 
£20  to  £50  (Rs.  200-500)  to  build  and  4».  to  8«.  (Rs.2-4)a 
month  to  rent.  The  servants'  wages  with  food  vary  from  Is,  to  8*. 
(Rs.  ^-4)  a  month.  The  furniture  and  house  goods  vary  ia 
value  from  £2  to  £7  lO^.  (Rs.  20-76).  The  birth  of  a  son  oosts 
2$.  to  68,  (Rs.  1-3),  a  hair-cutting  4«.  to  Qb.  (Rs.  2-3),  a  boy's 
marriage  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50  -  200),  a  girl's  £2  10«.  to  £20  (Rs.  25  - 200), 
a  girl's  coming  of  age  £1  to  £2  lOa.  (Rs.  10-25),  and  a  death  £1  to 
£1  128,  (Rs.  10-16).  They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  their  family  gods  are  the  Mahiklev  of  Sign&pnr, 
Khandoba  of  Jejnri,  Amba  of  Tuljapur,  J^n^i,  and  Kond&L  Their 
priests  are  Jangams,  but  they  ask  Deshasth  Bhdhmans  to  officiate  at 
their  marriages.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Pandharpur,  Talj4pnr, 
Kondanpur,  Jejuri,  Alandi,  and  Benares,  and  keep  the  usual  Hinda 
fasts  and  feasts  giving  equal  reverence  to  Mondays  and  ekddashis  or 
lunar  elevenths.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying, 
omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.  They 
consider  their  women  impure  for  ten  days  after  a  birth.  On  the 
eleventh  a  Jangam  touches  the  mother's  and  the  child's  brow  vrith 
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ashes  and  they  are  clean.  A  new  lingam  is  brought  by  the  Jangam, 
^orshipped^  and  tied  round  the  child's  neck.  In  the  evening  a 
iiew  bodicacloth  is  brought,  an  image  of  Satv^i  is  placed  on  the 
cloth,  and  the  women  of  the  house  worship  it  in  the  mother's  room 
widi  flowers  and  redpowder  offering  millet  bread.  A  dough  lamp 
is  kept  burning  in  front  of  the  image  and  on  the  miming  of  the 
next  day  the  image  is  tied  round  the  child's  neck.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and  seven  pebbles  are  worship- 
ped on  the  roadside  by  the  mother  with  flowers  and  red  and  yellow 
]K)wder8.  The  child,  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  named  on  the 
thirteenth,  and  wet  gram  is  distributed.  They  clip  children's  hair 
both  boys'  and  girls'  between  the  age  of  three  months  and  fire  years, 
and  feast  a  Jangam.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of 
age  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.  Marriages  are 
settled  by  the  women  of  the  family.  The  boy's  mother  with  other 
female  relations  goes  to  the  girl's  house  and  asks  the  girl  in  marriage. 
If  the  girl's  father  agrees  the  boy's  father  and  other  kinsmen  go 
to  the  girl's  and  worship  a  betelnut  Ganpati  and  present  the  girl 
with  a  robe  and  bodica  Both  a  Jangam  and  a  Brdhman  are  requir- 
ed to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  A  memorandum  is  drawn  up 
in  which  the  marriage  day  and  hour  are  given  as  well  as  the  day 
on  which  the  boy  and  girl  should  be  rubbed  with  turmeric.  Their 
marriage-guardian  or  devak  is  five  earthen  jars  filled  with  pond 
or  well  water,  .which  are  brought  on  the  heads  of  five  married 
women,  and  set  near  the  house  gods.  On  the  marriage  day  the  boy 
is  seated  on  a  bullock  and  tsbken  to  the  girl's  house.  Here  a 
piece  of  bread  and  curds  are  waved  round  his  head  and  he  is 
taken  inside  the  house  and  seated  on  a  carpet.  The  girl  is  seated 
near  him  and  in  front  of  them  are  set  five  earthen  jars  and  two 
lighted  lamps.  A  cloth  is  held  between  the  boy  and  girl,  and  the 
Brahman  priest  repeats  marriage  verses,  and  at  the  end  throws  grains 
of  rice  over  their  heads,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The  boy 
and  girl  are  seated  on  an  altar,  near  relations  wave  a  copper  coin 
over  their  heads,  and  the  coins  are  divided  between  the  Brdhmau 
and  the  Jangam  priest.     On  the  following  day  a  feast  is  held  at  the 

S'rl's  house  and  on  the  next  day  the  boy  goes  with  his  bride  to  his 
bher's  house  and  the  marriage  ends  with  a  feast.  When  a  girl 
comes  of  age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  her  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  and  grains  of  rice.  They 
bury  the  dead,  and  do  not  hold  that  a  death  causes  uncleanness. 
They  feast  the  caste  on  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh 
day  after  death.  They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to 
school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Fishers  with  a  strength  of  44,306  or  5*23  per  cent  of  whom 
28,439  were  males  and  22,867  females,  included  two  classes.  Of 
these  3477  (males  1780,  females  1697)  were  Bhois,  and  42,829  (males 
21,659,  females  21,170)  Eolis. 

Bhois  are  returned  as  numbering  3477  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Kadu,  K^mdthi,  and  Mar&tha 
Bhois.  Of  these  the  Eadus  and  the  Mar&thds  eat  together ;  none 
of  the  three  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the  Mardtha  Bhois,  to 
whom  the  following  particulars  apply,  are  Bhokre,  Dige,  Gholap, 
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Jddav,    Kamble,   Musle/  and  Povdr;  families  bearing    the    same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.     The  names  in  common  use  among  meo 
are  B^pu^  Dagadu^  Ganoji^  Gopdl^and  Kdshir^m  ;  and  among  womeD, 
Dhondi^  Ganga^  Kashi^  Lakshmi^  P^rvati^  and  S^vitri.     They  are 
generally  dark^   strong,   and    middle-sized-     The    men    wear   the 
top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  bat  not  the  beard.     Their  home 
tongue   is   Mardthi.     Their  houses    are  poor.     Their  house  goods 
include  metal  and  earthen  cooking  and  water  vessels^  fishing  nets, 
blankets,  and  perhaps  a  cot,  a  cradle,  a  box,  and  some  she-goaiB. 
Their  staple  food  is  millet,  fish,  and  pulse.     Whenever  they  can 
afFord  it,  they  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats^  hare,  deer,  and  fowls, 
and   drink   liquor.     Both   men  and    women    dress    like    Mar^d» 
Kunbis.     They  are  hardworking,  hospitable,  and  orderly,  but  dirty, 
and  the  women  are  quarrelsome.     They  are  fishers,  husbandmei!, 
and    labourers.      They   worship  the   usual    Brdhmauic    and  local 
gods   and    goddesses.     Their    family    deities    are    Khandoba   of 
Jejuri,  Bhavdni  of  Tuljdpur,  and  Bahiroba  Mhasobaand  Satv£i  whose 
shrines  are  in  the  Konkan.     Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brahmans 
who  officiate  at  their   marriages.     Their  religious  guides  are  the 
slit-eared  or  Kdnphdte  Gosdvis,  whom  they  call  'B&yAb.     For  her 
first  lying-in  a  girl  generally  goes  to  her  parents'  house.     On  the 
fifth  day  after  the  birth,  on  a  grindstone  in  the  lying-in  room,  the 
midwife  places  river  sand,  pieces  of  nivdung  or  prickly-pear, n*i  leayeG^ 
and  the  knife  with  which  the  child's  navel  cord  was  cut ;  she  also 
lays  near  it  cooked  rice,  pulse,  and  mutton.     On  the  door  of  the 
room  she  draws  seven  lines  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  lays  wet 
gram  in  front  of  the  lines.     In  the  evening  five  married  men  are 
asked  to  dine,  and  a  fishing  net  is  spread  round  the  mother's  cot 
to  net  the   evil  spirits   that  may  try  to   go   into  the  room  to  steal 
the  child.     The  mother  is  impure  for  ten  days.     On  the  mormng 
of  the  eleventh,  her  clothes  are  washed  and  the  house  is  cowdnnged. 
The  mother  sets  five  pebbles  outside  of  the  house,  and  lays  rice  pulse 
and  cakes  before  them.     Five  married  men  are  feasted.     On  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth  day  the  elder  women  of  the  house,  in  the 
presence  of  neighbour  women,  lay  the  child  in  a  cradle  and  give  it 
a  name  which  is  chosen  by  its  parents  or  other  elders  of  the  family. 
They  cut  a  boy's  hair  for  the  first  time  between  his  sixth  month 
and  his  third  year.     The  maternal  uncle  seats  the  boy  on  his  knee, 
cuts  a  few  hairs,  and  puts  them  in  a  cocoa-kernel,  and  lays  the  kemd 
before  the  house  gods.     The  barber  shaves  the  boy's  head  leaving 
only  the  top-knot.     The  cocoa-kernel  and  the  hair  are  thrown  into 
a  river    or  a  pool.     They    marry  their  boys  between   sixteen  and 
twenty-five  and   their    girls    between    ten    and    sixteen.     Except 
that  at  the  marriage  time  they  make  the  boy  and  girl  stand  face  to 
face  in  bamboo  baskets,  their  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Kunbi  Mardthds.     They  bum  their  dead.  The  pebble  or  life- 
stone,  with  which  at  the  pile  the  water  jar  is  broken,  is  tied  in 
a  piece  of  cloth  near  the  deceased^s  door  for  ten  days  and  is  then 
thrown  into  water.     So  long  as  the  life-stone  is  tied  to  the  door  the 
family  consider  themselves  in  mourning.     On  the  third  day  the  chief 
mourner  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  sprinkles  milk  curds  but-ter 
cow's  urine  and  dung  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  throws  the 
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aahes  iDto  water.  He  sprinkles  cowdung  and  water  on  the  spot 
"wliere  the  body  was  bamt^  and  places  two  doagh^cakes  where  the 
liead  lay  and  one  where  the  feet  lay,  he  leaves  flowers  and  turmerici 
bathesj  and  goes  home.  He  rubs  the  sboalders  of  the  corpse-bearers 
"with  oil  and  feasts  them.  On  the  tenth  day  he  goes  to  the  burning 
ground  with  eleven  dough  balls^  throws  ten  in  water,  and  sets  the 
eleventh  for  crows  to  eat.  He  does  not  return  home  till  a  crow  has 
touched  the  ball.  On  the  thirteenth^  castefellows  are  asked  to 
feast  on  fish  mutton  and  cakes^  and  they  present  the  chief  mourner 
with  a  white  cloth  which  he  folds  round  his  head  and  goes  to  the 
temple  nearest  his  house.  Bhois  hold  caste  councils.  A  few  send 
their  boys  to  school^  but  as  a  class  they  are  poor  and  show  no  signs 
of  rising. 

Kolis  are  returned  as  numbering  42^829  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  Most  of  them  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  Kolis 
or  Eunbis  and  if  Kolis  to  what  class  of  Kolis  they  belong.  They 
are  divided  into  Chumbles,  Konkan,  and  Akarmdse  Kolis,  who  eat 
together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  following  particulars  apply 
to  Konkan  Kolis.  They  say  they  came  from  the  Konkan  about 
seirenty-five  years  ago.  Their  surnames  are  Chavhdn,  Dalvi, 
Gaik?id,  Kimble,  More,  and  Ydghle.  The  names  in  common 
nse  among  men  are  Ganpati,  Ejrishna,  M&ruti,  and  Rdma ;  and 
among  women  Bhdgu,  Chima,  Dhondi,  and  Lakshmi ;  people  having 
the  same  surname  and  gaardian  or  devdk  cannot  intermarry.  They 
look  and  speak  like  Kunbis  and  resemble  them  in  house  dress 
and  food.  They  are  husbandmen,  labourers,  house-servants, 
gardeners,  and  water-drawers.  They  are  fruit  vegetable  and 
grass  sellers  and  tile-turners.  The  women  and  children  help  the 
men  in  the  work.  Their  chief  family  god  is  Khandoba  of  Jejuri ; 
and  they  also  worship  Bahiroba,  Kdlkdi,  Janchi,  and  Jokdi. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans  whom  they  show  great 
respect.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Jejuri, 
Pandharpur,  and  keep  the  usual  Br&hmanic  fasts  and  feasts. 
Kolis  marry  their  girls  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  their 
boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.  When  a  man  thinks  it  is  time 
his  son  should  marry  he  looks  for  a  suitable  girl.  When  he  has 
found  a  good  match  for  his  son  he  sends  an  elderly  person  to  the 
girl's  house,  and  when  they  agree  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's 
and  tells  her  parents  that  his  relations  approve  of  the  match. 
Then  some  elderly  persons  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  family  go  to  an 
astrologer  and  giving  him  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  names  ask  him 
to  choose  lucky  days  for  the  turmeric-rubbing  and  for  the 
marriage.  The  astrologer  consults  his  almanac  and  names  lucky 
days.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  women  of  the  boy's  family  go 
in  the  evening  to  the  girl's  with  pulse,  molasses,  and  betelnut  and 
leaves,  and,  making  over  those  things  to  the  women  of  the  house, 
ask  the  girl's  relations  and  neighbours  to  come  to  the  feast,  and 
taking  betel  leaves  and  a  little  sugar  lay  them  before  the  girl's 
house  gods.     Other    betel  leaves    and  sugar  are  kept  ready  and 

{)res6nted    to   the   women   of  the  boy's   family  according  to  the 
amily  rank  or    man.     When  the  ceremony  is  finished  pulse  and 
liquor  are  served    A  day  before    the   turmeric-rubbing  earthen 
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Chapter  IIL       jars  are  brongbt  from  a  potter's,  and  marked  with  turmeric.      On  tfaa 
PoimlatioiL        tMrmeric-rubbiog  day  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  tonnenc  (md  bathed  aad 
told  to  bow  before  the  hoase  gods.    A  marriage  porch  is  built  in  front 
FisBus.  of  the  house,  tarmeric  is  powdered  asdlsidiaa  cap,  and  as  ihetime 

EoLu.  named  by  the  astrologer  draws  near  a  woman  li^ta  a  lamp  and  aeto 

it  in  a  dish  along  with  a  cup  containing  tnrmeric  powda-,  a  box  ol 
redpowder,  and  a  few  graina  of  rice.  Then  a  qaarta  or  rice  floor 
Bquare  is  traced  on  the  floor,  a  tow  wooden  atoot  is  set  in  the  aqiui^ 
and  mango  branches  are  hung  from  one  of  the  beams  of  the  por^ 
Five  women  take  grains  of  rice,  sprinkle  them  on  the  lines  vhidi 
hare  been  traced  on  the  floor,  and  sing.  The  boy  is  seated 
stool,  and  near  him  a  maid  of  honour  or  kamvli,  general 
sister,  and  five  married  women  rnb  him  with  tunneric.  Wfat 
turmeric -rubbing  is  over  they  mark  his  brow  with  redpowde 
stick  grains  of  rice  on  the  powder.  The  women  guests  wave  a  < 
coin  ronud  the  boy's  head  and  give  it  to  the  mnsicians.  At 
square  is  traced  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  handmill  is  set  i 
square,  a  flower  is  tied  to  its  handle,  and  about  half  a  pound  oi 
pulse  is  ground  by  married  women.  When  they  hare  groan 
pulse  the  stoue  is  taken  outside  and  set  in  the  booth,  and  the  be 
his  sister  leave  their  seats.  A  quartz  square  is  traced  in  one  < 
of  the  marriage  porch,  and  three  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in  [ 
On  the  first  stool  the  father  sits  dressed  in  a  turban,  waist 
and  sbouldercloth ;  on  the  stool  to  his  left  sits  the  mother,  antj 
to  her  the  boy.  At  this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  boy's  fatke 
mother  are  specially  called  vartndvla  and  varmavU,  that  i 
bridegroom's  &ther  and  the  bridegroom's  mother.  Then  a  nu 
woman  brings  a  plate  with  a  lighted  lamp,  a  box  of  redpa 
betelnut  and  leaves,  walnnts  aud  almonds,  and  a  few  graii 
rice,  and  sets  them  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  boy.  She 
brings  one  of  the  marked  earthen  jars  from  the  house,  £ 
with  cold  water,  and  setting  a  cocoanut  in  the  month  of  it,  ban 
in  a  coir  sling  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  porch  in  front  of  the  mi 
The  Br&hman  priest  touches  the  brows  of  the  mother  and  tt 
sticks  grains  of  rice  on  their  brows,  and  repeats  verses,  tying  tog 
the  hems  of  the  father's  and  mother's  clothes.  A  woman  brii 
hatchet  or  kiirad,  a  pulse-cake  or  vada,  and  wafer-biscuit 
pdpad,  and  ties  them  to  the  hatchet;  the  father  lays 
hatchet  on  bis  shoulders  and  walks  outside  of  the  booth  foil 
by  his  wife,  who  carries  the  plate  with  the  lighted  lamp, 
father  cuts  a  branch  of  a  ng-tree  or  umbar,  and  sets 
the  ground  in  the  booth.  The  Brdhman  priest  repeats  texts, 
the  branch  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and  asks  the  father 
to  rub  it.  When  the  rubbing  is  over  the  father  mother  and  so 
into  the  house,  the  priest  retires,  and  the  guests  are  feasted, 
this  is  done  both  at  the  girl's  and  at  the  boy's.  The  next  cerei 
is  the  lap-filling  or  oti-bharan.  In  the  evening  a  party  of  ma 
men  and  women  from  the  boy's  take,  in  a  bamboo  basket 
ornaments  which  have  been  made  for  the  girl,  a  cocoanut, 
betelnuts  and  leaves,  five  dates  and  almonds,  a  plate  with  a  li^ 
lamp  on  it,  and  a  cup  of  turmeric,  and  go  to  me  girl's  faous^ 
music    At  the  girl  s  the  men  are  seated  in  the  booth  am 
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iromen  are  seated  inside  the  house.  Then  the  men  tell  the  girPs 
father  that  they  are  come  to  fill  the  bride's  lap  and  he  asks  them  to 
fill  it.  The  girl  is  seated  in  a  square  and  rubbed  with  the  tarmeric 
or  halad  that  was  brought  from  the  boy's.  A  lucky  thread  or 
mangahuira  is  tied  round  her  neck^  she  is  decked  with  ornaments^ 
and  her  lap  is  filled  with  articles  brought  from  the  boy's  house. 
The  guests  are  served  with  sugar  and  betelnut  by  the  boy's  and 
girl's  &kthers  and  they  retire.  Early  next  morning  at  the  boy's 
in  the  porch  a  square  is  traced.  At  each  comer  of  the  square  a 
water-pot  or  tdmbya  is  set,  filled  with  water,  and  the  boy  is  seated 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  the  middle.  Four  or  five  married 
women  surround  the  boy  and  behind  him  stands  his  sister  holding 
her  hands  together  with  upturned  palms.  The  five  women  sing 
fiongs  and  pour  water  on  to  the  girl's  palms  from  which  it  keeps 
dropping  on  the  boy's  head»  This  goes  on  till  the  water  in  the  four 
pots  is  finished  when  the  boy  puts  on  a  fresh  cloth  and  goes  into  the 
nonse  followed  by  the  women.  In  the  house  five  squares  are  traced 
on  the  floor  and  in  one  of  the  squares  a  low  wooden  stool  is  set  and 
the  boy  is  seated  on  it.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  wound  round  a 
copper  frying  pan,  betelnuts  and  leaves  are  laid  in  the  pan,  and  it 
is  set  in  front  of  the  boy.  A  piece  of  flax  and  some  betel  leaves  are 
tied  to  a  small  stick,  and  the  five  women,  grasping  the  stick  and 
singing  songs,  thrast  it  into  an  oil  cup  and  touch  the  floor,  the  pan, 
some  article  in  the  name  of  the  family  god,  and  lastly  the  boy's 
head.  A  square  is  traced  and  a  wooden  stool  is  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  and  the  boy  is  seated  on  the  stool.  A  barber  sits 
facing  the  boy  and  asks  a  married  woman  to  rub  the  boy's  brow 
with  redpowder  and  stick  grains  of  rice  on  the  powder.  After 
she  is  done  the  barber  shaves  the  boy's  head.  After  the  boy's 
head  is  shaved,  the  women  guests  wave  a  copper  coin  (\  a.)  round 
the  boy's  head,  and  give  it  to  the  barber  who  retires.  Five 
married  women,  taking  four  earthen  pots,  go  to  the  nearest  well 
and  with  music  draw  water.  Another  woman  traces  a  square  in 
the  booth,  and  the  women,  bringing  the  four  water-pots  from  the 
well,  set  one  of  them  at  each  comer  of  the  square.  A  cotton  thread 
is  passed  several  times  round  the  necks  of  the  water-pots  and  a 
grindstone  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  While  the  five 
women  sing,  the  boy's  sister,  followed  by  the  boy,  walks  five  times 
round  the  square.  Then  the  boy  sits  on  the  grindstone  in  the 
middle  of  the  square  and  is  bathed  while  women  sing.  Except  the 
shaving,  all  these  ceremonies  take  place  at  the  girl's  house  with  the 
same  details.  The  boy  is  next  decked  with  jewels,  and  a  silk« 
bordered  waistcloth,  a  coat,  and  a  turban,  and  adorned  with 
wedding  ornaments.  A  horse  is  brought  to  the  porch  door,  a 
square  is  traced  in  front  of  the  horse,  and  a  cocoanut  is  set  in 
the  square.  The  boy  is  taken  before  the  house  gods  and  after 
bowing  to  them  bows  to  the  horse  before  mounting  it.  When  the 
procession  draws  near  the  girl's  they  halt.  The  boy's  family  priest 
goes  on  alone  and  sits  on  the  girl's  veranda  and  warns  the  girl's 
people  not  to  lose  time  in  meeting  the  bridegroom  as  the  lucky 
moment  is  near.  Meanwhile  the  procession  moves  on.  When  it 
reaches  the  girl's  house  the  girl's  brother  takes  a  cocoanut  in  hi9 
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hands  and  goes  to  meot  the  bridegroom.    The  brother  is  lifted  op 
close  to  the  bridegroom^  he  squeezes  the  bridgroom's  ear,  and  th^ 
embrace.     The  bridegroom  alights^  cuts  with  a  knife  a  string  whiek 
has  been  hung  across  the  doorway,  walks  into  the  booth,  and  is  seated 
on  a  low  wooden  stooL     The  girl's  father  comes  with  a   pot  ol 
water  and  another  brings  a  pot  of  oil  and  the  father  touches  the 
boy^s  feet  with  the  two  pots  and  presents  him  with  a  waistcloth.     The 
guests  take  their  seats  and  a  woman  draws  a  square  and  in  it  lays  a 
bell-metal  plate  on  which  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  with  his  face  to 
the  east.     The  astrologer  marks  the  time  with  the  help  of  a  water- 
clock,  which  is  a  metal  cup  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  floating  in  a  jtr 
of  water.     Another  bell-metal  plate  is  set  in  front  of  the  boy  and  a 
cloth  is  held  before  him.     The  girl  is  brought  in  and  made  to  stand 
in  the  second  plate.     The  guests  stand  round  the  boy  and  girl  witk 
grains  of  rice  in  their  hands,  and  the  priest  repeats  marriage  verses 
At  the  lucky  moment  the  priest  stops,  and  throws  grains  of  rice 
over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl  and  they  are  husband  and  wife. 
The  guests  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  boy's  and  girl's  heads  and 
the  guests  clap  their  hands.     The  boy  and  girl  are  then   taken  to 
bow  before  the  house  gods,  and  after   receiving  packets  of  betel- 
nut   and   leaves  the   guests  retire.    The  boy  and  girl,   with  near 
relations  who  have  been  asked  to  dine,  feast,  and  tying  the  hems 
of  their  garments  together,  the  boy  takes  hi<i  bride  to  his   house. 
At  the  boy's  house  they  bow  before  the  house  g^ods  and  retam  to 
the  girl's.     Next  morning  the  boy  and  girl  play  a  game  of  odds  and 
evens  with  betelnuts  and  feed  each  other.     A  dinner  is  given,  uid 
after    the    dinner    is  over  the  boy  takes   his   bride  and   goes  in 
procession  to  his  father'a     When  they  reach  the  house,  the   boy's 
sister  shuts  the  door  from  within,  and  when  the  boy  asks  her  to  let 
him  in,  she  refuses    until    he  promises  to    give   his    daughter  in 
marriage     to     her     son.     The     guests    retire,    and    the    marriage 
ceremonies  end  with  a  feast.     The  boy  and  girl  are  led   apstairs 
and  their  marriage    ornaments  are  taken  off  and  tied  to  a  beam. 
Then  the  boy  and  girl  call  one  another  by  their  names  and  come 
downstairs.     The  marriage  gods  are  bowed  out,  the  marriage  pordi 
is  pulled  down,  and  the  marriage  is  over.     When  a  girl  comes  of 
age  she    is  seated  by  herself  for  three  days.     On  the  foarth  day 
the  boy's  father  presents  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and  the 
girl's    parents    present   the    boy     with   a    new  turban  and  sash. 
After  the  girl  has  put  on  her  new  clothes  the  boy's  mother  fills 
her  lap  with  grains  of  rice  and  a  cocoanut,  and  the  boy  and  girl, 
with  the  hems  of  their  garments  tied  together,  bow  before  the  house 
gods.     As  many  of  the  elders  of  both  houses  as  may  be  present  bow 
before  the  gods.      A  feast   of  sweet  cakes  or  puranpolis   is  held 
when  only  the  near  relations  and  friends  of  both   the  boy's  and 
girVs  houses  are  called,  and,  after  they  have  dined,  the  boy  and  girl 
are  shut  in  a  room  and  the  guests  retire.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  a  grindstone  is  placed  in  the  mother's  room  and 
over  it  is  laid  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  some  ink,  and  the  knife 
with  which  the  child's  navel  cord  was  cut,  and  worshipped  by  one 
of  the  elder  women  of  the  house.     Close  to  these  articles  either 
bread  and  split  pulse  or  mutton  and  liquor  are  laid  over  the  grind- 
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stone^  and  doagh  lamps  are  set  and  lighted  near  the  four  feet  of  the 
cot  on  which  the  mother  is  lying.  The  house-people  and  any  near 
relations  who  have  been  called  are  asked  to  dine^  and  the  mother 
and  midwife  keep  awake  during  the  whole  night.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  stone  slab  is  again  worshipped,  bread  and  split  pulse  are  offered 
to  it,  and,  except  the  blank  sheet  of  paper^  the  pen  ink  penknife 
and  grindstone  are  thrown  into  the  river.  A  woman  is  held 
to  be  unclean  for  ten  days  after  child-birth.  On  the  eleventh,  the 
house  is  cowdunged,  the  clothes  and  the  cot  are  washed,  and  the 
mother  and  child  are  bathed.  On  the  twelfth,  the  mother  lay9 
five  pebbles  outside  of  the  house,  and  worships  them  vrith  flowers, 
and  hangs  a  paper  cradle  over  the  pebbles.  Frankincense  is 
burnt  before  them  and  a  goat  is  slain.  A  feast  is  held  and  in  the 
evening  neighbour  women  lay  the  child  in  a  cradle,  and  give  it 
four  or  five  names.  The  first  name  that  is  mentioned  becomes  the 
child's  name ;  the  rest  are  known  as  palnyatli-ndve  or  cradle-names. 
A  song  is  sung  and  the  guests  retire  each  with  a  handful  of  wet 
gram  and  a  pinch  of  sugar.  A  boy's  hair  is  cut  for  the  first 
time  when  he  is  more  than  a  month  and  less  than  two  years  old. 
At  the  hair-clipping  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped.  A  goat  is 
killed  and  its  head  is  buried  in  front  of  the  goddess.  The 
ceremony  ends  with  a  feast  to  which  the  barber  is  asked  and  this 
is  the  only  payment  he  gets.  The  hair-clipping  ceremony  is 
performed  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  outlying  lands  of  the 
Tillage.  When  a  Koli  dies  the  women  wail  and  the  friends  and 
relations  busy  themselves  in  preparing  a  bier.  The  corpse  is  laid 
ou  the  bier,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  male  relations,  and  the 
chief  mourner  walks  in  front  of  the  bier,  carrying  in  a  rope  sling  an 
earthen  jar  with  fire  in  it.  When  they  reach  the  burning  ground, 
the  mourner  lays  the  body  on  the  pile  and  sets  fire  to  it.  After  the 
body  is  burnt  the  mourners  bathe  and  go  to  their  homes.  They 
mourn  ten  days.  At  the  end  they  present  the  priest  with  money, 
metal  vessels,  an  umbrella,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  dead  man's  family  bathe  and  the  mourning  is  over.  A 
Brdhman  sprinkles  a  mixture  of  cow's  urine,  dung,  milk,  butter,  and 
curds  on  the  mourners  and  they  are  pure  and  feast  the  caste.  They 
hold  caste  councils.  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short 
time,  but  as  a  class  they  are  poor  and  show  no  signs  of  rising. 

Labourers  included  seven  classes  with  a  strength  of  5761  or 
0*68  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.    The  details  are  : 

PooNA  Labourers. 


Clam. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Class. 

Hales. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Bhandirli 
ChlMtpArbands  ... 
iUnUUils 
KaUIs 

70 
101 
676 

40 

56 

79 

Oil 

92 

132 

180 

1187 

72 

Lodhls    

Rajinits 

Bsddis     

Tbtal    ... 

206 

aoss 

14 

161 

1760 

16 

867 

8703 

80 

8046 

2715 

6761 

Bhanda'ris,  or  Distillers,  are  returned  as  numbering  132  and  as 
found  in  Hiveli,  Bhimthadi,  M&val,  Khed,  and  Poena.     They  are 
divided  into  Kites  and  Sindes  who  do  not  eat  together  or  inter- 
marry.   The  Kites  are  middle-sized,  fair,  and  generally  good-looking. 
B  310-00 
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Chapter  XIX       Tbey  speak  Mar&tlu  both  at  home  and  abroad.     They  gBoerallj  }m 
p    "iatiML       ^   houses  with  mud  and  brick   walla  and  tfled   roofs,   and    hxn 
^^^  earthen  and  metal  veaselB,  blankets,  and  quilts.     Their  staple  food 

Laboitrkiul  ia  millet  rice  and  vegetables,  and  they  do  not  object  to  eat  fish  « 
BhasdJsis.  the  flesh  of  goats  sheep  B,nd  fowls  or  to  drink  liqnor.  They  dress 
like  MarithfLs,  and  are  sober,  thrifty,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  Hiey 
are  in  the  service  of  liqnor- con  tractors  as  shopmen  and  sell 
hevda,  arrdk,  masdbdar,  and  other  country  spirits  at  1*.  6(£.  (12  at.] 
andr-iaAiat  1«.3J.  (10  a«.)  the  quart.  They  are  paid  £1  10«.  {Ra.  15) 
a  month.  Besides  as  liquor- sellers,  they  work  as  husbaDdmrai  aad 
labourera.  They  are  Hindus  and  worship  the  usual  BrAhmaoic 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  in  their  religious  and  social  castoms  donot 
ditTor  from  Mardtha  Knnbis.  Most  of  them  have  oome  from  Bomba*, 
and  go  to  Bombay  when  they  wish  to  get  married  They  settle 
social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  Th^  do  not  send  that 
boys  to  school.  They  are  poor.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
given  up  their  hereditary  calling  of  palm-juice  drawing  and  become 
labourers. 
CnnAi-AiieASDs.  Chhaparbands,  or  Thatchers,  are  returned  as  nnmbering  180 

and  as  found  in  Haveli  and  in  the  city  of  Poona.     They  origin^ 
came  from  Hindustan  and  are  Bajputs,  bnt  on  account  of  their  callii^ 
they  are  called  Chhaparbands.     They  aay  that  abont  a  hundred  ami 
fifty  years  ago,  abont   a  hundred  of  them  including  wonaen   and 
children  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  in  search  of  work.     TTiej 
have  no  subdivisions  and  oo  surnames.     The  names  in  common  nae 
among  men   are   Bhavsing,    Kesarsing,    and    M&nsing ;  and  among 
women  Ganga,  Bhdgirthi,  Chandra,  and  Pflrvati.     They  look  like 
Pardeshis.     The    men    wear   the  top-knot  and  monatache,  bnt  not 
whiskers  or  the  beard.   The  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  braid  or  cewiand 
leave  it  hanging  down  the  back.     They  rub  their  brows  with  red- 
powder  and  neither  use  false  hair  nor  deck  their  heads  with  flowen. 
Their  home  tongue    is   Hindust&ni,  bnt  they  speak  Mardthi   witli 
strangers.  They  live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  or  tiled 
roofs.     Almost  all  keep  dogs,  and  few  have  cattle  or  employ  servants. 
Their  women  take   no  part  in   thatching,  bnt  boya  begin  to  help 
at   fifteen.     Their  staple  food   is  rice,   millet,   and   wheat   bread, 
vegetables   and  pulse.     They   eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
Tlio   men   wear   the   Marfltha  turban,    waistcloth,   waistcoat,  and 
shouldercloth  ;  and  the  women  a  bodice,  a  petticoat  or  ghdgra,  and  s 
robo  rolled  round  the  petticoat  and  one  end  drawn  over  the  head.  The 
women  wear  green  or  red  bnt  never  black  robes,  and  their  oms- 
menta  are  like  those  of  Mar^thfls.     They  are  quiet,  hardworking, 
and  orderly.    They  make  thatch  of  saga  or  teak  leaves,  hay,  ud 
bamboo.      Their  women  sell  firewood  and  cowdnug  c- •-""      ''^"' 
are   Hindus,  and  norahip  the  usual  Hindu   gods   ani 
Their  chief  object  of  worship  is  Bhavftni,  whose  imaj 
in  their  houses.    Their  priests  are  Pardeshi  Br^hmans, 
all  their  reli^ous  ceremonies.     Their  holidays  are  the  soi 
other  Hindus.    Their  women  in  child.birth  are  not  alio 
a  cot.     On  the  fifth  day  a  married  woman  dipa  the  pain 
hand  in  a  mixture  of  rice  flour  and  water  and  stamps  a 
wall  in  the  mother's  room  and  lays  rice  and  whey  cor 
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niarlc.  On  tbe  twelfth  day  they  name  the  child^  the  name  being  given 

by  the  child's  father^  and  the  mother's  lap  is  filled  with  five  plantain  s 

or  any  other  fruit.     On  a  Tuesday  after  the  twelfth,  they  worship 

tlie  g^oddess  Satvdi  outside  of  the  house  or  garden  by  placing  five 

p«3l:>bles  in  a  line,  and  offering  them  cooked  rice  and  vegetables. 

JL^liey  clip  the  child's  hair  when  it  is  between  two  and  five  years  old, 

offer  a  goat  and  hold  a  feast.     They  marry  their  boys  between 

twelve  and  twenty-five,  and  their  girls  between  ten  and  twenty. 

They  marry  their  widows,  and  practise  polygamy  but  not  polyandry. 

They  bum  their  dead  and  settle  social  disputes  at  mass  meetings  of 

the  caste.     Their  calling  is  declining  as  Government  does  not  allow 

thatched  roofs  to  remain  during  the  dry  season.     They  do  not  send 

their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  poor  people. 

Ka'ma'this  are  returned  as  numbering  1187  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district  except  in  Jnnnar,  IndApur,  and  Purandhar.     They 
seem  to  be  of  Telugu  origin  and  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Nizam's 
ooDntry  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     They  say  that  when  they  came 
the  Peshwa  gave  them  rent-free  lands.     The  names  in  common  use 
among  men  are  Ayalu,  Erdppa,  Gangdr&m,    Krishna,    Narsappa, 
Phakira,  Posheti,  and  Yelldppa ;  and  among  women,  Amalubdi,  Aku- 
bdi,  Jamauibii,  S^itri,  and  Yalub4i.     The  honour-giving  appa  or 
father  is  added  to  men's  names  and  bdi  or  lady  to  women's  names.  The 
oommonest  surnames  are  D^Lsarkulu,  Kutolu,  Mandact^u,  Pilaleli, 
Pautkudolu,  and  To toladu.  Persons  having  the  same  surname  can  inter- 
marry.    They  form  one  class.     They  are  dark,  tall,  and   well-made. 
The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot,  and  the  face  except  the 
moustache.     They  wear  whiskers  but  not  the  beard.     They  live  in 
untidy  middle-class  houses  one  or  two  storeys  high,  with  brick  walls  and 
tiled  roofs.     Their  house  goods  include  boxes,  cradles,  cots,  carpets, 
blankets,  mats,  and  metal  or  earthen  vessels.     They  have  no  house 
servants,  but  keep  cattle  and  pet  animals.  They  are  moderate  eaters 
and  good  cooks.     Their  favourite  dishes  are  sour,  and  their  staple 
food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  pot  herbs.     They  do  not  bathe 
or  worship  their  gods  every  day  but  sit  and  eat  their  morning  meal 
as  soon  as  they  return  from  their  work.   They  bathe  every  second  or 
third  day,  and  worship  their  gods  on  all  lunar  elevenths  or  ekiidashis. 
On  holidays  and  when  they  can  afford  it,  they  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep, 
goats,  poultry,  deer,  and  fish,  and  drink  liquor  often  to  excess.   They 
also  drink  bhang  or   hemp-water  and  eat  opium  and  smoke  gdnja  or 
hemp-flowers  and  tobacco.   The  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at  the 
back  of  the  head ;  they  wear  neither  flowers  nor  false  hair.    The  dress 
both  of  men  and  women  is  dirty  and  careless.     The  men  wear  a 
waistcloth,  a  loincloth,  a  coat,  a  Mar^tha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
The  women  wear  the  robe  with  the  skirt  drawn  back  between  the 
feet  in  Marithi  fashion.     Of  ornaments  men  wear  the  earrings  called 
bhikbdl%9  and  finger  rings ;  and  women  the  nose-ring  called  nath, 
the  necklace  <xi\edvajartika,  the  wristlets  called  gots,  and  the  toerings 
called  jodvis.     K4m4this  as  a  class  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  haid- 
workingy  treacherous,  irritable,  and  vain.  Most  are  masons  and  housC'^ 
builders,  some  make  cigars,  and  others  work  as  labourers.     Boys  of 
sight  begin  to  help   their  fathers.     Women  mind  the  house  and 
vrork  aa  labourers.     Masons  work  from  six  to  eleven,  go  home  to 
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take  a  meal,  are  back  at  work  by  two,  and  work  till  six.     They  an 
busiest  between  November  and  June.     On  personal  security  they  cas 
borrow  10*.  to  £5  (Ra.5-50)  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  a  year. 
They  rank  with  Mardtbds,  and  eat  from  Brdhmans,  MarathAs,  and  Lin- 
gdyats.  Theyarereligious,worshippingBahiroba,Bhavani,  Khaadol^ 
Lakshmi,  Narsoba,  Shankar,  Virabhadra,  and  Vyankoba.    They  make 
pilgrimages    to  Vithoba    of   Pandharpur,    Dnyanoba   of     Alandi, 
Bhavd,ni   of   Tuljapur,  and  Vyankoba  of   Giri.     They  worship  a& 
village,  local,  and  boundary  gods.     They  keep  the  usual  Brahman  in 
holidays  and  fasts.      Their  priest  is  a  Telang  Bi^hman^  whom  thej 
highly  respect  and  who  officiates  at  all  their  ceremonies.     They  a^ 
him  to  dine,  wash  his  hands  and  feet,  rub  his  brow  with  sandal  paste, 
present   him  with  flower  garlands  and  nosegays,  and  bow  before 
him.     He  tells  them  to  be  just  in  their  deaUngs,  to  gire  to   the 
poor,  and  to   read  good  books.     When  he  has  finished  his  dinner 
he    is     given    la,   to    10«.  (Rs.  1-5)  in  cash  and  takes  his  leave. 
When  the  Teacher  dies  they  choose  some  other  pious  man  as  his 
successor.     They  believe  in  witchcraft  evil  spirits  and  soothsaying. 
When  a  person   is  possessed  they  make  vows  to  their  gods   and 
fulfil  them  soon  after  the  recovery  of  the   sick.     Early   marriage 
polygamy  and  widow-marriage  are  allowed  and  practised^  polyandiy 
is  uuknown.     When  a  woman  is  brought  to  bed  a  midwiJEe  is  called. 
She   digs   a  pit  or   inori   to  hold  the  bathing  water  and  cats  the 
child's  navel  cord.     Turmeric  paste  and  vermillion  are  scattered  io 
front  of  the  pit,  and  the  child  and  the  mother  are  bathed*    The  navd 
cord  is  put  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  buried  in  the  pit.     For  three 
days  the  child   sucks  one  end  of  a  rag  whose  other  end  rests  in  a 
saucer  of  honey,  and  the  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and  clarified   butter. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  mother  begins  to  suckle  the  child.    On  the  fifth, 
a  stone  slab  or  pdta  is  placed  near  the  bathing  pit,  a  square  is  marked 
on  the  slab  with  lines  of  rice,  and   a  silver  image  of  Satvii  is  set  in 
the  s(}iiare,  a  lemon  is  set  at  each  comer  of  the  stone  slab  and  a  fifth 
lemon  and  a  cocoanut  are  laid  before  the  image.    Oneofthehouse  women 
lays  before  the  goddess  turmeric  powder,  vermillion,  cotton,  thread, 
rice  and  pulse,  or  boiled  mutton  if  the  mother  is  a  Vaishnav,  as  they 
slaughter  a  goat  in  honour  of  Satvdi.  Female  friends  and  relations  are 
feasted,  a  shoo  is  laid  under  the  child^s  pillow,  and  women  keep  watch 
till  morning.     The   impurity  caused  by  the  birth  lasts    ten  days. 
On  the  twelfth  women  neighbours  meet  at  the  house,  set  fire  wheat- 
flour   cakes  under  the  cradle  which  is  hung   with   ropes  from  the 
ceiling,  and  turmeric  powder  and  vermillion  are  handed  round.  The 
child  is  named,  and  the  women  guests  are  feasted.   After  dinner  they 
are  given  rolls  of  betel  leaves  and  withdraw.     After  the  fourteenth 
day  Satvai  is  again  worshipped.     Five  stones  are  placed  together 
and  turmeric  powder  and  vermillion  are  laid  before  them.   A  goat  is 
killed  if  the  mother  is  a  Vaishnav,  and  friends  and  relations  are 
feasted.     The  mother  puts  on  new  bangles  and  from  that  time  is 
allowed  to   follow  her  every-day  housework.      The   boy's  hair  is 
cut  for  the  first  time  when  he  is  two  years  old.     He  is  seated  on 
his  father's  lap  and  his  head  is  shaved  by  the  village  barber  who 
receives   id.  to  \^d,  (J  - 1  a.)-     Boys  are  married  between  ten  and 
twenty-five,  and  girls  between  two  and  twelve.    The  girFs  father 
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plans  the  match  and  asks  the  consent  of  the  boy's  father.     When 
they  agree  to  the  terms,  the  boy's  father  visits  the  girl  and  presents 
her  with  a  robe  and  bodice.     Her  brow  is  marked  with  vermillion^ 
and  a  packet  of  sugar  is  placed  in  her  hands.   This  is  called  the  mdgani 
or  asking.     One  to  five  days  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  priest  for 
the  marriage,  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  and  rubbed 
w^ith  turmeric  paste.     The  bridegroom  is  rubbed  after  the  girl,  and 
both  are  bathed  in  warm  water.    The  bride  is  given  a  robe  and  bodice 
and  her  brow  is  decked  with  a  network  of  .flowers.    Three  earthen  pots 
are  brought  into  the  boy*s  house,  two  are  set  in  front  of  the  boy 
and  girl  and  the  third  behind  them.     All  the  pots  are  filled  with 
rice  mixed  with  vermillion,  flowers  turmeric  paste  and  vermillion  are 
laid  before  them,  and  they  are  made  devaks  or  marriage  guardians. 
In  the  booth  before  the  boy's  house  a  marriage  altar  or  bahule  is 
raised  but  no  pots  are  placed  near  it.     No  guardian  or  devak  is 
installed  at  the  bride's.     When  the  lucky  time  draws   near  the 
couple  are  made  to  stand  face  to  face  on  the  bahule  or  altar  with  a 
curtain  held  between  them.     The  priest,  a  Telang  Brdhman,  repeats 
texts  and  vermillion-tinged  rice  is  thrown  over  the  couple.     Marriage 
threads  are  passed  through   two  silver  rings  and  tied  to  the  right 
wrist  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  left  vrrist  of  the  bride.     The  lucky 
thread  is  fastened  round  the  bride's  neck.     One  man  takes  the  bride 
and  another  the  bridegroom  on  his  shoulder  and  they  dance  in  a  circle 
scattering  redpowder.     When  the  dance  is  over  the  boy's  and  girl's 
garments  are  knotted  together  and  they  bow  before  the  family 
gods  in  the  house.     The  bridegroom's  sister  or  sister-in-law  unties 
their  clothes,   the  Brahman  priest  receives  2s,   (Re.  1)  from  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  betel  is  served,  and  the  guests  withdraw. 
For  four  days  friends  and  relations  are  feasted.     On  the  fourth 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  receive  presents  of  dresses  from  their 
fathers-in-law,  and  their  brows  are  decked  with  palm-leaf  brow- 
horns  or  bdshinga.     In  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day  the  vardt  or 
bridegroom's  procession,  with  music  and  a  band  of  friends,  starts  from 
the  boy's  house,  moves  through  the  streets,  and  returns.     The  priest 
comes,  the  boy  and  girl  untie  each  other's  marriage  wristlets,  and, 
together  with  silver  rings,  the  wristlets  are  thrown  into  an  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  water.     The  boy  and  girl  are  told  to  pick  them  out, 
whoever  is  quickest  is  applauded  and  will  be  ruler.    At  night  a 
gondhal  dance  is  performed,  and  the  marriage  is  over.     When  a  girl 
comes  of  age  she  sits  apart  for  three  days.     On  the  fourth  she  is 
bathed,  a   cocoanat  and  rice   are  laid  in  her   lap,  she   and  her 
husband  receive  presents  of  dress  from  their  fathers-in-law,  and 
friends  and  relations  are  feasted.    They  either  bury  or  bum  their 
dead,  and  except  that  they  hold  no  death- day  feasts  they  follow  all 
the  rites  observed  by  Mardth&s.    Among  them  a  death  costs  12^.  to 
£1  (Rs.  6-10).    They  have  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  caste  meetings.     Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished 
by  fines  of  2$.  6i.  to  £6  (Rs.  1^-60).    They  send  their  boys  and  girls 
to  school  till  they  learn  Mar^thi  reading  and  writing.     They  are 
pushing,  ready  to  take  to  new  employments^  and  fairly  ofE. 

Ealalfl,  or  Distillers^  are  returned  as  numbering  72  and  as  found 
in  Bhimthadi,  Haveli,  Khed,  M&val,  and  in  the  city  and  cantonment 
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of  Poona.     They  say  tbey  came  to  the  district  from  Hindast^  mxsj 
or  seventy  years  ago.     They  have  no  sabdivisions.     Their  sumameg 
are  E^hpuri,  Longha^   and   Nagarba.  The  names  in  common  qss 
among  men  are  Gangddin,  Hirdsing,  R&mdin^  Rdmbakas^  and  ShiT* 
parsad ;  and  among  women  Ganga^  Parbati^  and  lUUlha.     They  loc^ 
and  speak  like  Pardeshis  and  their  staple  food  is  wheats  rice,  batt^, 
and  occasionally  fish  flesh  and  country  liquor.     The  men  dress  like 
Marathas,  and  the  women  in  a  petticoat  and  open-backed  bodice  azid 
upper  scarf.     They  sell  bevda,  arak,  and  rdshi  spirits,  the  first  two 
at    Is.  6c2.    (12  as.)    and  the  rdshi  at    I«.  Id.  (8§a«.)   the  qoaii 
bottle.    They  estimate  their  profit  at  about  one-eighth  or  fiftea 
per  cent    (1  pint  in  1  gallon)  and  sell  four  to  eight  gallons  a  daj. 
Their  shops  are  open  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.k.     Their  women  take  nd 
part  in  the  liqaor-selling,  but  the  boys  begin  to  help  at  ten  or 
twelve.     Some  serve  as  shopboys  to  Pdrsi  and  other  liqaor-aeUen 
and  are  paid  10^.  to  16«.  (Bs.5-8)  a  month.     They  do  not  know 
that  they  belong  to  any  sect,  and  have  house  images  of  Bhavani, 
Krishna,   Ram,   and   MahMev.     They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  £aB^ 
and  feasts   and  their   priests   are  their  own  Pardeshi  Br^hinai^ 
They  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Pandharpar^  andTulj^por. 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of 
the  castemen.      They  send  their  boys  to  school.     They  oompkis 
that  their  calling  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  the  liquor 
contract  or  rtiakta  system. 

Lodhis  are  returned  as  nambering  367  and  as  found  inBhimthadi, 
Haveli,  Khed,  and  Poona.     They  say  they  belong  to  EUndust^  and 
Aurangabad  and  came  to  Poona  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     Their 
surnames  are  Dhatariya,  Dhanariya,  P4piya,  Kforchariya,  and  Shridfaar. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Qirdhari^  Govind,  and 
Hir^man ;  and  among  women  Bh^gaya,  Lachaya,  Nandu,  Paru,  and 
Tejiri.     They  look  like  Pardeshis ;  the  men  wear  the  top-knot,  mous- 
tache, and  whiskers  but  not  the  beard.     The  women  tie  the  hair 
in  a  knot  behind  the  head ;  they  do  not  use  false  hair  or  adorn  their 
heads  withflowers.    Their  home  tongue  is  Hindost^ni,  but  they  speak 
Marathi  out  of  doors.     They  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  one  or 
two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs,  and  keep  cows, 
baffaloes,  horses,  dogs,  and  parrots.     Their  house  goods  are  eariiieii 
and  metal  vessels,  boxes,  cots,  bedding,  carpets,  and  cradles.     They 
keep  servants  and  pay  them  4s.  to  6s,  (Rs.  2-3)  a  month  jn& 
food.     Their   staple    food   is   rice,   wheat,  millet,   Indian    miilel} 
vegetables   except  onions,  butter,  oil,  spices,  fish,  and   the  flesh  d 
goats    and   sheep,  but    not  domestic    f^wls.     They  drink    both 
country  and  European  liquor.     The  men  dress  either  like  Mar&this 
or  like  Deccan  Brdhmans  in  a  waistcloth,  loincloth,  coat,  waistcoal 
shouldercloth,  a  Mardtha  or  Brdhman  turban,  and  shoes  or  sandals. 
Their  women  wear  a  petticoat  and  an  open-backed  bodice  and  draw 
a  short  robe  or  phadki  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  head. 
They  are  hardworking;  hot-tempered,  thrifty,  and  hospitable.     They 
are  moneylenders,  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  firewood  charcoal  and 
cowdung-cake  sellers.     Their  women  and  children  help  them  in  tb^ 
calling,  and  earn  3d,  to  6d.  (2-4  as.)  a  day,  hawking  cowdung  cakes  and 
firewood.    The  men  earn  double  as  much  as  the  women,  and  those 
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i^lio    own  firewood  stores  make  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100)  a  month. 
They  consider  themselves  Kshatris.   In  religion  they  are  Yaishnavs^ 
but  their  family  deities  are  mothers  or  goddesses  rather  than  gods. 
The  honse  deity  of  most  is  the  Tnljdpnri  of  Tulj&pnr^  and  of  a  few 
the  god  H&L&ji.     Their  priests  are  Pardeshi  Brd.hmans  to  whom  they 
shovr  great  respect.     They  keep  the  nsaal  Br&hmanic  fasts  and  feasts* 
They  believe  in  sorcery^  witchcraft^  soothsaying,  omens,  and  Incky 
and  rmlucky  days.     On  the  fifth  day  aftor  a>  child  is  born  the  Lodhis 
smear  with  cowdung  a  spot  in  the  lying-in  room  and  on  it  place  two 
copper  anklets  or  vaies,  a  piece  of  black  thread,  and  a  cap  and  frock 
of  Gujarat  Kbirva  cloth.     They  light  a  dongh  lamp  -before  these 
articles,  and  lay  flowers  cooked  rice  and  curds  before  them.     After 
dinner  the  babe  is   dressed  in  the  cap  and   frock  and  the  copper 
anklets   are  pnt  on  its  feet.      On  that  night  none  of  the  doors 
and  vrindows  are  allowed  to  be  closed  bnt  are  kept  wide  open. 
The    quests  remain  all  night  and  do   not  leave  till  after  dinner 
nex.t  day.     They  consider  the  mother  impnre  for  ten  days,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  days  wash  the  whole  house.  An  hour  or  two  after 
a  hole  is  dug  in  the  yard  near  the  house  and  on  the  edge  of  the  hole 
are  laid  four  pieces  of  firewood  and  an  earthen  jar  full  of  cold  water. 
The  mother  goes  ont  and  worships  the  jar,  and  her  father  presents 
her   with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.      A  few  days  after,  within  a 
month    from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother  goes 
some  distance  into  the  village  waste  land  or /art^aZ,  and  t^orshipsfive 
pebbles,  and  puts  new  glass  bangles  round  her  wrists  and  returns 
home.     The  hair-cutting  ceremony  is  performed  at  any  time  before 
a  child   is   three  years   old.     They  take  the   child  to  a  river  and 
after  the  hair  is  cut  put  it  in  a  dough  ball  and  throw  it  into  the 
^    water.     The  ceremony  ends  with  a  mutton    feast.     They  many 
their  girls  before  they  are  sixteen  and  their  boys  before  they  are 
twenty-five.     Their  marriage-guardian  or  devak  is  five   pinches   of 
earth  picked  from  five  places,  which  they  bring  home  and  lay  near 
the    house  gods.      A  few  days   before   a   marriage    the    village 
astrologer  writes  the  date  of  a  lucky  day  for  the  marriage   on  two 
pieces  of  paper,  a  silver  two-anna  piece  is  rolled  in  each,  and  they 
are  folded  and   given  to  the  boy's  and   girl's  fathers.     The  boy's 
father  hands  his  packet  to  the  girl's    father  saying  Shri  Ram" 
chandrajis  vardth   alt,   sdvadh  rahd,  that  is  '  Shri  Rdmchandraji's 
bridal   has    come.  Beware.'      The  girl's   father  gives  his  packet 
to   the  boy's  father  saying  Basing  balane  lagnds  ya,  that  is 'By 
the  might  of  the  brow-horn  come  to  the  marriage.'     Each  takes 
the  packet  and  places  it  among  their  house  gods,  and  the  day  ends 
with  a  feast  at  both  houses.     Next  day  women  are  asked  to  dine,  and 
daring  the  whole  day  and  night,  busy  themselves  making  cakes 
called  telchias.    On  the  marriage  day  from  the  boy's  house  are 
brought  to  the  girl  a  shoe,   some  henna  or  mendi,  needles,  Ver- 
million or  hingtdf  a  robe,  a  petticoat,  a  bodice,  a  yellow  sheet,  and  a 
i^ck,  and  they  are  laid  before  the  house  gods.     The  girl's  mother 
i^oes  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Shitalddevi  and  worships  her  sing- 
ng  songs.    The  boy's  sister  goes  home  and  after  rubbing  the  tur- 
neric  goes  again  to  the  girl's  house.    When  she  reaches  the  girl's 
bioiise  the  girl's  sister  rubs  the  girl  with  turmeric  and  the  boy's  and 
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girl's  relations  dine  together.     The  girVa  father  presents  the  boy*i 
sister  and  his  own  daughter  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  and   they  re- 
turn  to  their  houses.     The  boy's  maternal   uncle  gives  a  dinner  at 
the  boy's  house.     The  uncle  comes  leading  a  bullock  with  a  bag  of 
rif'e  on  its   back,  twenty-five    earthen   jars,  and  two   flower-pota. 
Redpowder  is  rubbed  on  the  bullock's  brow  and  garlands  are  hung 
from  its  nock.     One  of  the  party   walks  into  the  house    carrying 
the  grain  bag  followed  by  another  who  sprinkles  water  after  him 
as  he  walks.     The  bag  is  laid  in  front  of  the  house  gods.     The  boy's 
father  plants  a  palas  branch  about  three  feet  long  in  his  own  mam^e 
porch  and  another  in  the  girl's  marriage  porch.     He  cuts  four  holes 
in  each   branch,   fixes  a  ladle  or  poll  in  each  hole,  and   fills  the 
ladles    with  oil    and  lights  them.      The   twenly-five  earthen  jars 
are  piled  near  tho  house  gods.      The  boy    is    dressed    in  a    new 
waistcloth,   coat,  turban,  and  marriage  brow-horn   or  hashing,  he 
is  seated  on  a  horse,  and  taken  in  procession  to  the  girl's.      When 
the    bridegroom     reaches    their    house    the     girl's    sister    takes 
the  girl  in  her  arms  and  makes  her  throw  five  balls  of  rice  and 
molasses  at  the  boy's  marriage  ornament.     The  boy  is  taken  off 
the  horse  and  the  girl's  father  touches  his  brow  with  redpowder 
and  presents  him  with  a  new  waistcloth  and  turban.     £ach.  of  the 
boy's  near  male  relations  is  presented  with  a  waistcloth  and  the 
boy  is  taken  and  seated  in  a  neighbouring  house  on  a  cot,   tbe  other 
guests    sitting    on    blankets    round  him.      A    dish  of    vermiceUi 
or  shevaya  is  brought  for  the  boy,  but  it  is  all  eaten  by  other  children, 
tho  boy  getting  none  of  it.     The  girl's  brother's  wife  comes  with 
a  wooden  pestle,  and  asks  the  boy  to  help  her  in  pounding  rice. 
The  boy  touches  tho  pestle  and  the  girl's  Ibrother's  wife  stands  with 
tho  pestle  repeating  a  song.     When  the  boys  have  done  eating  the 
vermicelli  the  bridegroom  puts  1  ^i.  (1  a.)  into  the  dish  and  except  the 
boy  and  girl  tho  guests  all  dine  and  take  a  nap.     At  daybreak  the 
fivo  ladles  in  the  palas  branch  are  lighted  and  five  earthen  jars  are 
placed  near  them  one  of  which  is  filled  with  cold  water.     In  front  of 
the  jars  the  priest  traces  a  square  made  with  lines  of  wheat  flour  and 
red  and  yellow  powder,  and  the  boy  and  girl  sit  on  the  square  close  to 
each  other,  the  girl  to  the  right  of  the  boy.     Then  the  boy*s  relations 
present  the  boy  with  clothes  and  money.     This  is  called  the  giving 
away  of  tho  bride  or  kanydcUin,     The  boy  and  girl  go  six  times  round 
the  palaa  branch,  and  stopping  ask  the  guests  if  they  should  take  the 
last  or  seventh  turn.     The  guests  say  'Take  the  turn,'  and  as  soon 
as  the  turn  is  completed  the  priest  utters  the  word  Sdvdhdn  or  Beware, 
and  tho  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wifa     In  the  evening  a 
feast    is  held.      After  the  feast  the   boy  goes  to  his  house  with 
the  girl  in  a  palanquin,  himself  walking  on  foot  with  the  guests. 
When  they  reach  the  boy's  house  curds  and  cooked  rice  are  waved 
round  their  heads  and  the  boy's  father  presents  them  with  a  couple 
of  rupees,  rice  is  piled  in  a  heap,  and  the  boy  kicks  the  heap  fire 
times  with  his  right  foot.     On  the  following  day  a  feast  is  held  at  the 
boy's  house  and  the  marriage  wristlets  are  untied.    When  a  giri 
comes  of  age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  four  days.     On  the  fifth 
day  the  boy's  finger  ring  is  hid  somewhere  in  the  house,  and  the 
girl  is  given  four  months  to  find  it.     When  she  has  found  it  she 
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tells  tlie  hoiuie-people  and  on  that  evening  the  boy  and  girl  are  left 
togpetlier  in  a  room  and  she  pnts  the  ring  on  the  boy's  finger.  If 
Blie  f  Ski  Is  to  find  the  ring  she  is  allowed  to  try  again  at  the  end 
of  four  months.  When  a  Lodhi  dies  cold  water  is  poared  on  the 
l>ody  ilk  the  honse  where  it  lies.     The  body  is  taken  to  another 

!>art  of  the  honse^  the  spot  is  cowdanged,  and  the  body  is  again 
aid  on  the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last.     It  is  dressed  in  the 
usual    clothes  and  laid  on  a  bier.    It  is  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men^  the  chief  mourner  walking  in  front  carrying  a  jar  with 
\>QTiiiTig^  cowdnng  cakes.     About  half-way  to   the  burning  ground 
tlie  bearers  stop  and  set  the  bier  on  the  ground  and  lay  two  peb- 
bles near  the  corpse's  head.   The  bier  is  lifted  and  the  chief  mourner 
hands  the  fire-jar  to  another  of  the  party^  and,  until  they  reach  the 
burning  ground,  keeps  bowing  and  laying  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  gfround.     At  the  burning  ground  the  fire-jar  is  dashed  on  the 
gfroand,  and  when  the  pile  is  raised  the  body  is  laid   on  it  and  set 
fire  to  by  the  chief  mourner.     When  it  is  half  burnt,  an  earthen  jar 
containing  butter  is  thrown  on  the  corpse's  head,  and  the  mourners 
batlxe  and  return   to  the  deceased's    house.       When  they  reach 
the  house,  the  widow  takes  off  all  her  ornaments  and  piles  them 
in  a  heap,  and   each  of  the  mourners  sprinkles  water  over  them. 
The   widow  never  again   wears  ornaments.     After  the  mourners 
have  gone  to  their  homes  the  chief  mourner  and  his  family  dine» 
The  family  of  the  deceased  mourns  ten  days.     At  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  the  chief  mourner  goes  to   the  burning  ground,  throws 
the  ashes  into  water,  has  his  head  and  moustache  shaved,  cooks 
rice   a    vegetable  or  two  and  oil-cakes   or    tehhids,   and  serves 
them  on  a  leaf  plate.     After  the  crows  have  touched  the  cakes 
the  chief  mourner  bathes  and  returns  home.     On  the  thirteenth 
day  a  caste  feast  is  held,  the  chief  mourner  is  presented  with  a 
white  tnrban,  and  he  is  free  to  attend  to  his  work.    They  have 
a  caste  council   and  decide   social    disputes  at  meetings   of   the 
castemen.     Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished  with  fine  which 
varies  from  Sd.  (2  as.)  to  a  caste  feast.     If  an  offender  cannot  pay 
a  fine  he  stands  before  the  council  with  joined  hands  with   their 
shoes  on  his  head.     They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  as  a  class 
are  well-to-do. 

B&jputSy  better  known  as  Pardeshis  or  Upper  Indian  Hindustani- 
speakers,  are  returned  as  numbering  8793  and  as  found  .in  all 
parts  of  the  district  and  especially  in  the  town  of  Poena.  They 
iiave  no  tradition  of  their  origin,  and  say  that  they  lived  formerly 
in  Allahabad,  Cawnpur,  Benares,  Delhi,  and  other  parts  of  Upper 
India  and  came  to  the  Deccan  within  the  last  century  or  century 
and  a  quarter,  generally  when  their  native  country  was  troubled  by 
famine.  They  are  of  two  family  stocks  or  gotras  Bh&radv6j  and 
Mabirao.  Persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  cannot 
intermarry.  Their  commonest  surnames  are  Ajmode,  Bagale, 
BaniLsi,  Bv&s,  Chav4n,  6av&l,  Kachchhave,  Rajekv&r,  and  Suraj.' 
Families  bearing  the  same  surname  intermarry.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  B&pusing,  Bhagv&nsing,  Quradalsing, 
Kisansing,  and  R&msing;  and  among  women  Jamna,  Bidha, 
Sondar,  and  Thagaya.  T^eir  home  tongue  is  Hindust&ni.  They  are 
•  810-51 
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Btont^  well-built^  tall^  and  hardy  with  sallow  skiiia*     The  men 
the  head  except  the  top-knot  and  a  lock  oyer  each  ear,  and  their  hen 
except  the  eyebrows^  moustache,  and  whiskers*  .The  face  hair  as  a  nik 
is  thick  and  some  of  them  grow  longbeards*     They  mark  their  brow 
with  a  circle  of  sandal  paste.     They  live  in  middle-class  hoiiaes  obs 
storey  high  ¥rith  walls  of  brick  and  tile  roofs.     They  have  generalif 
copper  and  brass  cookiug  vessels,  and  earthen  vessels  for  Btoriag 
grain.     They  own  cattle  and  keep  servants.    They  are  ^eat  ealos 
and  are  fond  of  sweet  and  pungent  dishes.    Their  staple  food  if 
wheat,  rice^  pulse,  millet  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  and  reliahes  at 
ckatnis.    They  also  eat  animal  food,  goats,  hare,  deer,  and  fish,  wai 
use  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Siuidaja 
They    consider  themselves  Kshatryas,   and  do  not  eat  from    the 
hands  of  any  Deccan  Hindus.     They  iMithe  every  day  and  woidup 
their  family  gods  before  they  take  their  meals.     The  men  wear  a 
tight-fitting  waistcloth  reaching  the  knee,  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a 
Mardtha  turban  or  headscarf,  and  sometimes  sandals.     The  wonm 
tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head  or  let  it  hang  in  braids  dowi 
the  back.     They  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder  and  dress  either 
like  Marath&s  in  the  full   Mardtha  robe   and  tight-fitting  shart* 
sleeved  and  full-backed  bodice,  or  in  a  petticoat  and  open-faadced 
bodice  with  a  short  sash  or  phadki  drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  tis 
body  and  the  head.     They  wear  no  false  hair  and  no  one   bat  girb 
adorn     their    hair    with   flowers.     They  are  clean,   neat^  strcngi 
hardworking^  and  honest,  but  easily  provoked  and  fond  of  ahov* 
Their  hereditary  calling  is  soldiering  or  sipdhiffiri.     Lately  they 
have  taken  to  tillage,  labour,  or  house*servioe,  to  grarn-deaUni^ 
and  to  Government  service  as  messengers.     The  grain-dealers  bay 
tur  pulse  in  the  Poona  market,  moisten  it,  dry  it  in  the  sun  for  fire 
days  or  a  week,  grind  it  coarsely,  separate  the  husk  from  the  gprain, 
and  sell  the  grain  at  about  4«.  the  man  of  forty  pounds.     The  husk  is 
bought  by  milkmen  at  I9.  to  Is.  8d.  (8-10  as.)  the  paUa,  and  the 
chun  or  coarse  bran  is  sold  at  4^.  to  12«.  (Rs.  2-6)  the  palla.    The 
women  help  in  drying  the  pulse  and  mind  the  house.     Their  avenge 
monthly  profits  are  estimated    to  vary  from    £1   10s,  to  £2  1^ 
(Rs.  15  -  25).     They  are  a  religious  class,  and  employ  Deshasth  and 
other  Br^hmans  to  officiate  at  their  marriages,  deaths,  and  other 
ceremonies.      Besides   their  family  gods  they   worship   local  and 
village    gods.      They     make     pilgrimages    to     Alandi,     Benares^ 
Tuljapur,  and  other  sacred  places.     They  fast  on  all  lunar  elevenths 
or  ekddashis,  the  nine  nights   or    navardtras,   and    Tuesdays  or 
Maiigalrdrs.     When  a  woman  is  in  labour  a  midwife  of  their  own  or 
of  the  Maratha  caste  is  called.     She  cuts  the  navel  cord  and  buriee  il 
near  the  bathing  place,  bathes  the  mother  and  child,  and  lays  them 
both  on  a  cot.  Chi  the  fourth  day  the  mother  begins  to  suckle  tne  child. 
Ceremonial  impurity  lasts  ten  days.     On  the  fifth  a  little  place  in  the 
mother's  room  is  cleaned  and  cowdunged,  and  a  bamboo  arrow  is  laid 
on  it  with  a  sword  or  a  knife.     The  women  in  the  house  worship  ths 
arrow>  mark  it  with  five  lines  of  redlead,  lay  flowers  vegetables  and 
bread  close  to  it,  and  keep  awake  the  whole  night.     On  the  eleventh 
the  house  is  cowdunged  and  the  mother's  cloUies  are  washed.    On 
the  thirteenth  friends  and  relati<»is  are  asked  to  dinOj  and  in  thft 
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ening  tbe    child  is    named  and    cradled.     Sugar  betelnat  and 
le&ires  are    handed  round  and  the  gneste  leave.     At  some  time 
b^ftiw'een  a  boy's  third  month  and  his  third  year^  his  hair  is   cnt  for 
tibe  first  time.     The  child  is  seated  in  its  mother's  lap  and  the  hair 
is  cut  by    the  barber  who  is  paid  6d.  (4  o^.).    Uncooked  rice  and 
pnlae  are  given  to  a  man  of  the  caste  and  relations  and  friends 
»re  treated  to  a  dinner.     Girls  are  married  between  eleven  and 
eigfliteen,  and  boys  between  eighteen  and  thirty.  The  offer  of  marriage 
comes  from  the  bridegroom's  side.    If  the  girl's  father  agrees^  and 
tine  family-stocks  or  goiraa  of  the  two  fathers  are  different^  an  astro- 
loger is  asked  to  name  a  lucky  day  and  preparations  are  made. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  marriage  day  a  mango  post  is  set 
in  the  ground  at  the  houses  both  of  the  boy  and  the  girl^  and  an 
earthen  vessel,  whitewashed  and  filled  with  wheat,  is  tied  to  its  top. 
The  sister  of  the  bridegroom  bathes  him,  seats  him  on  a  low  stool 
near  the  post,  and  rubs  his  body  with  turmeric  pasta     As  much  of 
ihe  paste  as  is  over  is  taken  by  married  women  with  music  to  the 
bride,  and  she  is  rubbed  by  her  sister.    Next  day  the  women  of 
"both    families  go  to  the  potter's  and  each  party  fetches  a  vessel 
which  they  name  Ganpati  or  spirit-lord,  fill  it   with  wheat,  and 
worship  it  as  the  devak  or  wedding  guardian.     At  eight  on  the  third 
nigfht  the  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  rich  clothes,  and,  escorted  by 
a  company  of  friends,  is  seated  on  horseback,  and  brought  to  the 
bride's.     His  brow  is  adorned  with  a  flower  chaplet  in  Muhammadan 
fashion,  and  he  holds  a   knife  in  his    hand.      On    reaching   the 
bride's,  a  cocoannt  is  waved  round  him  and  broken  on  the  ground. 
He  dismounts  and  is  led  to  a  place  in  the  booth,  where,  alonff 
with  the  bride's  brother,  he  has  to  worship  a  copper  pot  or  kalaek 
filled  with  water,  resting  on  a  square  marked  by  lines  of  wheat 
floor  or  of  quartz  powder.    When  the  pot  has  been  worshipped 
the    bride's    brother  washes  the   bridegroom's   feet.      Then    the 
Brahman  priest  leads  the  bridegroom  to  a    neighbouring  house 
and  girds  him  with  a  sacred  thread.     At  the  time  named  for  the 
maniage,  the  bridegroom  is  carried  to  a  seat  in  the  booth,  which  has 
been  made  ready  by  setting  two  low  stools  in  a  souare  marked  by 
wheat  flour  or  by  quartz  powder  and  covering  the  stools  with  a 
piece  of  white  cloth.     The  bride  comes  out  and  is  seated  close 
to  the  riffht  of  the  bridegroom,  Br&hmans  repeat  lucky  wedding 
hymns,  kindle  the  sacred  fire,  and  feed  it  with  clarified  l^utter. 
Tht  bride  walks  round  the  altar  six  times,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
guests,  the  bridegroom  joins  her  in  the  seventh  turn,  and  ties  the 
lucky  thread  round    her   neck.     The  girl  sits  on  her  husband's 
left  and   the  priest  ties  with  a  fivefold  thread  a  snmll  piece  of 
turmeric    round  the  right   wrist  both  of  the  boy  and   the   girU 
Next  day  the  people  are  feasted  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
presents  the  bride  with  a  suit  of  clothes.     Her  hair  is  divided 
mto  two  plaits    which  are    drawn   back,    twisted    together,  and 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  redpowder  is  strewn  along 
the  parting  or  hh&ng  down  tiie  middle  of  her  head.     Then  with  an 
escort  of  friends  and  with  music  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  taken 
either  in  a  carriage  oron  horseback  to  thebridegproom's  where  married 
women  take  o£E  their  turmeric  wristlets  and  the  wedding  Qanpati  is 
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When  Bhe  comes  of  age  a  girl  i%  seated  by  herself  for  twelve  daj& 
They  either  bury  or  bum  their  dead.  They  allow  widow-nisrriags 
and  polygamy  but  not  polyandry.  They  hold  caste  meetinga,  aad 
send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time.    As  a  dass  they  an 

poor. 

Unsettled  Tribes  included  nine  classes  with  astrengtli  of  30,417 
or  5'59  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 

PooNA  Unsettled  Tribes, 


Divmoir. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Dnnnoir. 

--. 

r 

Total 

Bemda 

BhilB 
KaikAdis 
K&thkaris       ... 
Ph&aepArdhis ... 

46 

683 

663 

66 

48 

160 

622 

617 

66 

87 
876 

1106 

1080 

111 

Rimoshto 
Th&kun 
Vadftrs 
Vanjirte 

ToUI    ... 

'    8402 
086 
1306 
1306 

8S40 
2706 
1371 
ISU 

16,732 

2677 
2606 

15,600 

14,817 

ao,4i7 

BeradSy  Bedarsor  Baidarus>  apparently  Hunters,  are  retamed  u 
numbering  eighty-seven  and  as  found  in  Poena,  Haveli,  and  Ind^pur. 
They  appear  to  have  come  from  the  Karn^tak  districts  where  they 
are  found  in  large  numbers.^    They  speak  Mardthi  and  live  in  hate 
with  little  furniture  except  a  few  eartnen  vessels,   a  brass    dining 
plate  and  water-pot,  a  blanket,  and  a  few   quilts  or  vakals.     Their 
staple  food  is  millet  bread  and  pulse.     They  eat  mutton,  fish^   fowls, 
and  several  kinds  of  game.     They  drink  to  excess.     They   areft 
poor  quiet  tribe  doing  no  harm.    They  are  fond  of  sport  and  are  said 
to  be  fearless  in  attacking  the  wild  boar.     They  are   watchmen, 
husbandmen,    labourers,     and    beggars.     Their    gods   are     Janai, 
JokhAi,  and  Khandoba.     They  have  a  great  respect  for  Br^Uimims 
and  for  Brahman  gods  and  have  no  images  in  tneir  houses.     They 
say   they   do   not   want  gods  in  their  houses ;  they   have  them  in 
numbers  in  the  waste  lands,  every   tree   hill  and  watercourse  is 
full  of  gods.   They  ask  a  Brahman  to  name  their  chUd.   They  many 
their  girls  after  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  before  they    are 
twenty-five.     They  bury  their  dead,   or  as   they  say  leave  him  in 
the  bush  to  become  a  spirit.     They  allow  widow  marriage  and  poly- 
gamy, one  man  sometimes   having   as  many  as   five  or  six  wiveSt 
Polyandry  is  unknown.     They  have  a  headman  who  settles  social 
disputes  in  consultation  with  other  members  of  the  caste.     They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  as  they  are  afraid  they  will  leave  them 
and  join  some  high  caste.     They  are  badly  off. 

Bhils  are  returned  as  numbering  376  and  as  found  mostly  in 
Junnar.  A  few  are  returned  from  Khed,  Shirur,  Haveli,  and 
Poena.  They  are  wandering  labourers  going  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  work.  They  live  in  thatched  huts  and  resemble  Eunbis 
in  food,  dress,  calling,  and  condition. 

Kaika'dis  are  returned  as  numbering  1105  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  say  they  are  from  Telangan,  and  came  into 
the  district  about  two  hundred  years  ago.    They  are  divided  into 


^  DetaiU  are  given  in  the  Belgaum  Statistical  Aooonnt,  198-105. 
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Mar^tlias  and  Kadiekaris  who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry. 
The   aarnames  of  the  Mar^th^  are    JAdhav,  Malujya,  Mdne,  and 
Sapdtsar.     The  names  in  common  nse  among  men  are  Avadydba, 
Bhiva,  Dhaguba^  Hamdji,  Kdlnba,  and  Shahajiba;  and  among  women 
Oan^i^  Kdlu,  Pfau,  R&dh&bdi,  and  Santu.     They  are  dark  and  weak. 
The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moastache^  whiskers,  and  sometimes  the 
beard.  Their  home  speech  is  a  mixture  of  Ktoarese  and  Telugu  and 
oat  of  doors  they  speak  a  corrupt  Mardthi.     Their  houses  are  poor 
with  walls  of  mud  and  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.     They  are  neither 
clean  nor  neat,  and  contain  a  box,  a  cot,  a  cradle,  a  blanket  or 
two,  and  earthen  vessels.    They  keep  donkeys,  cattle,  and  fowls,  and 
Bometimes  a  servant.*   They  are  great  eaters  and  are  fond  of  pungent 
dishes  and  of  onions.     Their  staple  food  is  millet,  split  pulse,  and 
vegetables.     They  give  marriage  and  death  feasts  at  which  the  chief 
dishes  are  sugar^cakes  and  molasses  called  gulavni.  They  eat  fish  and 
the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  goat,  deer,  hare,  and  wild  hog,  and  of  wild 
and  tame  fowls.    They  drink  liquor  to  excess,  and  smoke  tobacco 
and     hemp.     The  men    dress   in  a  loincloth    or    short    trousers 
Teaching    to    the    knee,  a  coarse  waistcoat,  and  Mar^tha  turban^ 
and  the  women  in  a  bodice  and  robe  whose  skirt  they    do  not 
draw  back  between  their  feet.     They  braid  their  hair  and  leave  it 
hanging  down  the  back.     The  men^s  ornaments  are  the  gold  ear- 
rings called  baits  and  hudhyna  and  finger  rings  together  valued  at 
£3  to  £6  (Rs.  30  -  60).     The  women's  ornaments  are  the  nose-ring 
called  nathy  the  necklace  called  mani,  the  silver  bracelets  called 
^otsy  and  the  queensmetal  toelets  called  jodvis,  together  worth  £1  to 
£2  (Rs.10-20).    They  have  a  bad  name  as  thieves  and  are  always 
under  the  eye  of  the  police.    They  make  bamboo  baskets  of  many  sizes 
for  storing  grain  and  other  articles,  bird's  cages,  and  children's  toys ; 
they  also  show  snakes.     The  Kuchekaris  make   straw  brushes  or 
htiche  and  snares  fur  catching  game.   They  carry  sand,  earth,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  stones  on  their  donkeys,  remove  sweepings  and  filth,  and 
work  as  husbandmen  and  labourers.     They  earn  10«.  to  £1  (Rs.  5- 10) 
a  month.    Their  women  and  children  help  them  in  their  work. 
They  are  poor,  but  have  credit  enough  to  borrow  up  to  £5  (Rs.  50)  at 
2 1  to  5  per  cent  a  month.  They  consider  themselves  equal  to  Marithds. 
They  worship  the  usual   Brdhmanic    gods    and    goddesses    and 
keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.     Their  family  gods  are  Khandoba 
of    Jejuri,    Bahiroba   of  Sonari    near  Shol&pur,  and  Bhav^i  of 
Tuljipur.    Their  priests    are  Deshasth  Brdhmans  who  officiate  at 
their  houses  during  marriages  and  deaths.    They  make  pilgrimages 
to  Alandi,  Jejuri,  Sonari,   Tulj&pur,  and  Pandharpur.    They  have 
religious    teachers   or  gurus  who  are  generally  Qosdvis    whose 
advice  or  updesh  they  take.    They  believe  in  soroery,  witchcraft, 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles. 
Thdj  worship   the  goddess  Satv&i  on  the  fifth  day  after  the   birth 
of  a  child,  wnen  they  offer  a  goat  and  feast  the  caste.    They  name 
their  children  on  the  twelfth  day.    They  marry  their  girls  when  they 
are  sixteen,  and  their  boys  at  any  age  up  to  thirty.  Their  marriage 
guardian  or  devak  is  a  mango  twig  which  they  tie  along  with  an  axe 
and  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  post  of  the  marriage  porch.     They  rub  the 
boy  and  girl  with  turmeric  at  their  houses  five  days  before  the  mar- 
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riage.     On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  goes  in  procession  on  horaebacl 
and  sits  on  the  border  of  the  girVs  village.    His  brother  goes  ahead 
to  the  girls  house  and  tells  her  people  that  the  boy  has  come.     He  is 
presented    with    clothes  and   the   girl's  relations  accompany    him 
back  to  his  brother^  jesting  and  knocking  off  his  tarban  on  the   way. 
After  meeting  the  boy  at  the  temple  the  girFs  father  leads  him  and 
his  party  to  his  house.     When  he  comes  near  the  door  of  the  mar- 
riage porch,  a  cocoannt  is  waved  round  his  head  and  dashed  on  the 
ground.     The  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand  in  the  marriage  haD 
on  two  bamboo  baskets  face  to  face  and  a  cloth  is   held   betweei 
them.     The  priest^  who  is  generally  a   Deshasth   Brdhman^    repeats 
marriage  verses^  and  at  the  end  throws  grain  of  rice   over  their 
heads  and  they  are  married.     They  are  seated  on  the  altar^   and  a 
thread  is  wound  five  times  round  their  bodies.     It  is  taken   off, 
rubbed  with  turmeric  powder,  and  cut  in  two  equal  parts  one  of  which 
is  bound  round  the  boy^s  right  wrist  and  the  other  round  the  girl's 
left  wrist.     A  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  and  fed  with  grains  of   rioe 
and  butter.     Marriage  ornaments  are  tied  to  the  brows  of  the  boy 
and  girl,  the  skirts  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together,  and  the 
girl's  father  fastening  the  knot  and  looking  towards  the  boy,  says 
'AH  this  time  she  was  my  dariing  now  she  is  yours.'    A  feast  is  held 
and  the  boy  goes  with  the  girl  to  his  house  on  horse  back  accompanied 
by   male  and  female  relations  and   music.     Before   they   enter  the 
house  bread  and  water  are  waved  round  their  heads.    The  bov  and 
girl  and  other  children  dine,  the  chief  dish  being  rice  and  'milk. 
Their  wrist  strings  are  unloosed  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  five  days 
and  sweet  dishes  are  prepared  for  her.     She  is  presented  with  a 
new  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  five  turmeric  roots, 
lemons,  betelnuts,  and  dry  dates.     They  either  bury  or  burn   their 
dead,  and  mourn  five,  nine,  or  twelve  days.     On  their  return  from  the 
funeral,  the  chief  mourner  asks  the  four  corpse-bearers  to  dine.     Next 
day  they  go  to  the  burning  ground,   remove  the  ashes,  place  two 
earthen  jars  filled  with  water  on  the  spot,  and  return  home.     On  the 
thirteenth    they  kill    a  goat  and  feast    the   caste.     They   do  not 
observe  death-days,  and  perform  no  mind-rite  or  shrdddh.     They 
have  a  caste  council,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
castemen.     Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished  by  fines  varying 
from  Sd,  to  10^.  (Rs.|-5)  the  amount  being  spent  on  drink  or  on 
betelnut  and  leaves.     They  do  not  send  their   boys  to  school  and 
are  very  poor. 

Ka^thkariSy^  or  Catechu-makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  1O80 
and  as  found  in  Haveli,  M^val,  .Junnar,  Khed,  and  Poena.  They 
are  not  residents  of  the  district,  but  come  from  the  Konkan  to  dig 
groundnuts,  and  serve  as  labourers  from  October  to  May.  They 
spend  the  rains  in  the  Konkan.  They  are  one  of  the  rudest  and 
poorest  tribes  in  Western  India. 

Fha'sepa'rdlliSy  or  Snarers,  are  returned  as  numbering  111  and 


' 


1  Details  are  given  in  the  Thina  Statistical  Accoont,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIH 
Parti,  p.  158-165. 
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as  found  in  Harelip  Ind&pur^  Sirar,  and  Poona.   TKey  are  divided  into 
P4rdhis,  Ph&sep^rdtiis^  aDd  Y4ghris.     Ph^sep^rdhis  are  blacky  thin^ 
and  tall^  aod  allow  the  hair  to  grow  on  the  head  and  face.     They 
speak  Marathi  and  Gajardti     They  live  oatside  o(  villages  under 
l>ainboo  frames  covered  with  matting,  or  under  the  shadp  of  trees 
^with  scarcely  any  covering.     They  are  wretchedly  poor  begging  both 
by  day  and  night,  and  gather  where  they  hear  that  a  feast  is  to  be 
g^ven*     After  the  usual  dinner  hour  they  go  from  house  to  house  to 
pick   up  the  remains  of  the  food.     Not  satisfied  with  what  they 
get  by  begging  they  rake  the  spots  where  the  dinner  plates  and 
fra^pnents  of  food  are  thrown  and  lick  the  plates  along  with  dogs 
and  cats,  the  dogs  barking  at  the  beggars  and  the  beggars  driving 
ofE  the  dogs  with  one  hand  and  eating  with  the  other.     They  some- 
times carry  baskets,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  earthen  jars  in  which  they 
£at  the  remains  of  food  they  pick  up.     They  are  always  in  rags  or 
alf  naked.     The  men  roll  a  short  waistcloth  round  their  loins  and 
rags  of  cloth  round  their  heads,  and  the  women  wear  a  gown  and 
bodice  or  often  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins  like  the  men  leaving 
the  bosom  bare.     They  are  filthy,   shameless,   and   noisy  beggars. 
They  wander  in  bands  of  three  or  four  families.     The  men  go 
fijrst  carrying  nets  and  baskets,  followed  by  the  women  with  the 
wood  of  the  cots  and  mat-huts,  and  the  children  with  earthen  pots 
and  pans.     Occasionally  there  is  a  bullock  or  a  buffalo  loaded  with 
tattered  blankets,  baskets,  bamboo  sticks,  and  extra  nets  and  mats. 
They  are  very  skilfal  in  making  horse-hair  nooses  in  which  they 
catch  birds  and  beasts.     They  are  also  robbers.     They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  are  wretchedly  poor. 

Ra'moshis^  or  Children  of  R^m,  perhaps  originally  B^v^sis  or 
forest-dwellers,  numbering  16,732,  are  found  over  the  whole  district. 
The  Poona  Rdmosh is  seem  to  be  the  outlying  northern  remains  of  the 
great  Kanarese  and  Telugu  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  which  are  included 
under  the  general  nameof  Bedars  or  Byddarus  hunters  and  woodsmen. 
They  claim  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Bedars  and  say  that  the  chief 
of  Shor^pur  in  the  Niz&m's  territory  is  their  head.     Besides  B&moshis 
they  are  called  Ntikloks,  and  those  of  them  who  do  not  eat  flesh  are 
styled  R^mbhakts  or  devotees  of  B^m.     The  division  of  the  Poona 
Bdmoshis  into  the  two  clans  of  Chav^ns  and  Jadhavs  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  they  have  some  strain  of  northern  blood,  though  it  is 
possible  that  they  have  been  given  the  name  Bdmoshi  in  return 
for  adopting  Brdhmanism  and  have  styled  themselves  Chavans  and 
Yddavs  because  they  took  service  under  chiefs  of  those  tribes.     In 
connection  witb  their  name  the  story  is  told  that  B^m,  the  hero  of 
the  Bam&x^n,  when  driven  from  his  kingdom   by  his  stepmother 
Kaikaya,  went  to  the  forest  land  south  of  the  Narbada.     His  brother 
Bharat  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  Kaikaya  could  not  bear 
to  part  from  R&m.     He  followed  Ram  to  the  forest,  began  to  do 
penance,  and  made  friends  with  a  rough  but  kindly  forest  tribe. 
After  Rilm's  restoration  Bharat  took   the  foresters   with  him   to 
Ayodhya  and  brought  thetn  to  the  notice  of  B&m,  who  appointed 
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them  village  watchmen  and  allowed  them  to  be  called  B^mvanshi 
or  children  of  Earn.  In  social  position  they  rank  below  Kanbis  and 
above  Mhars,  Mdngs^  and  Dhors.  Of  the  two  clans  Chavans  aro 
considered  the  higher.  On  ceremonial  occasions  the  leader  or  ndiJt 
of  the  Chavans  takes  precedence,  and  the  ceremony  cannot  go  on 
unless  one  of  the  Chavdn  leaders  is  present. 

The  leading  Rdmoshi  surnames   are  Ajgire^    Berje^  Bhandetkar, 
Bhosle,  Chavan,  Chukati,  Phokne,  Gergal,  Ghodgar,  Gopne,  Gndgul, 
Jadhav,    Jhdvle,    Jhaparde,   Khirs6gar,  Konde,  Kuluch,    Ldndge, 
Madne,   Majane,    Rode,    Role,    Saparde,    Shelar,    Shinde,    Shirke, 
Vajmarc,    and   Yelmnr.     In  some  cases   sameness  of  surname  is 
considered   a  proof  of  kinship  and  is  therefore  a  bar   to   naarriaga 
This  is  not   always  the  case.     In   matters  of  marriage  the    test  of 
badge  or  kinship  is  not  sameness  of  surname  but  sameness  of    decak 
the  family  god  or  guardian  that  is  its  badge  or  crest.     Persons  with 
the  same  devak  are  brothers  and  cannot  marry.     If  before  a  marriage 
the  boy's  or  the  girl's  crest  is  doubtful  the  matter  is  referred  to  and 
settled  by  one  of  the  ndiks  or  heads  of  the  tribe.     Among  Rdmoshis 
the  crest  or  devak  is  generally  some  tree  or  a  bunch  of  the  leaves  of 
several  trees.     No  one  may  eat  the  fruit  of  or  otherwise  use  the  tree 
which  is  his  devak.     The  names  used  by  men  are  partly  Mardthi 
partly  Kdnarese.     The  Mardthi  names  among   men  are  Dhondi,  Itu, 
Khandu,     Lakshman,    Ndr4yan,    Narsu,    P^ndu,  Pdngya,    TAtya^ 
Tukdrdm,  and  Tulsirdm,  the   Kdnarese  names  are  Ndg^pa,  Sbivdpa, 
and  Yeldpa.     The  women's  names  are  said  to  be  almost  all  if  ar^thi ; 
the  commonest  are  Aija,  Begu,  Chaitra,  Dhondi,  Kondi^  Lakshumi^ 
and  Rakhma.     A  Ramoshi  can  hardly  be  known  fromaKunbi  or  other 
middle  or  low  class  Mardtha- speaking  Deccan  Hindu.^     The  features 
of  most  are  coarse  and  harsh  though  many  have  fine  active  and  well- 
made  bodies.     The  faces  are  usually  flat  and   broad^  but  the  skin 
perhaps  from  the  damp  and  cool  air  of  the  mountains  is  often  fair. 
The  women  are  seldom  handsome,  yet  some  are  good-looking  and 
have  pleasing  faces.    They  dress  the  hair  every  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
and  as  a  class  are  considered  chaste.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot, 
moustache,  and  whiskers,  and  let  the  beard  grow  when  they  have  a 
family  dispute.     Many  live  hale  and  hearty  to  a  great  age. 

Though  Telugu  seems  to  have  once  been  the  Rdmoshi  language 
they  have  so  generally  adopted  Mard,thi  that  few  of  them  knoif 
anything  of  any  other  language.  They  have  also  a  special  languago 
which  they  almost  never  use  except  when  they  are  plundering 
or  telling  secrets.  In  this  language  akul  is  a  betel  leaf;  adag 
a  trace,  as  adag  gudsdl  You  will  leave  a  trace;  adat  woman  or  wife, 
as  Adaia  childa  mat  isa,  Women  and  children  do  not  tell ;  ambnj  b. 
Mdng,  as  Ambuj  gudasdla  kd  khogddla,  kudmuli  isa  an  okna,  Why  has 
the  Mdng  come  to  our  house,  give  him  bread  and  let  him  go ;  aril  a 
goldsmith  or  carpenter;  badil  a  stick ;  bangad  a  V4ni;  hokid  a  vesselalso 
a  hole  or  opening  in  the  wall  HS,Bokul  ka  sitdrpddi,  House-breaking  or 


^  Like  most  Hindn  castes,  especially  perhaps  fighting  castes,  Btoioshis  are  of  mixed 
oriffin.  They  allowed  Kunbis  to  join  them  and  many  of  them  took  as  wives  and 
still  keep  Konbi  women.     Genu  Ndik. 
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Hiett;  boyali  aRdmoshi  ^^  boyalia,  yarvdd  kdjoUvdd,  Well  Rdmosbis, 
&re  you  true  lUraosliis  or  B^moshis  only  in  name ;   chamgad  a 
Cfa^bluir;  chUad  a  child,  as  Chiladi  ami  tumachi,  We  are  your 
cliildren;  ddg  property;  damal  moaey  or  silver  coin;  damalivdli  rich ; 
ctevarami  a  god^  the  sun  or  day,  as  Devaramichi  pddli  God's  share^ 
2?evaram  okndydche  To  go  and  see  the  god,  Devaram  khugddle  The 
is  set ;  gadgali  a  pot  or  cocoauut ;  gadgalivdli  a  potter ;  gdrdhum 
ass ;  gdrdhumvdli  a  potter^  geneli,  dates  also  cocoa-kernel ;  gereli  a 
hand  or  leg;  as  Oerelirdtul  gona  Pick  up  and  hit  with  a  stone  in  the  leg; 
ghummad  a  pumpkin ;  godhmal  wheat ;  gon  to  beat  kill  or  plunder^  as 
Grudtis  gondydche  To  plunder  a  house;  Oonle  tari  yarvdd  mat  isu  Tiaka^ 
Doa't  tell  even  if  you  are  beaten  or  killed  ;  gcrel  a  goat ;  g.udua  & 
house,  as  Oudusat  kakul  khogddldy  There  is  a  dog  in  the  house,  or 
Cfudsdt  shit  dhe  ka,  Is  there  a  lamp  in  the  bouse ;  gvdumi  a  hill,  as 
Oudumila  okna  Bun  to  the  hill;  guram  a  horse;  is  to  take  or  give, 
as  kaiul  isa  Give  mo  the  sword;   Jdtvdd  tal  gudasdt  khohla  an 
yarvdd  isa  Leave  the  good  turban  in  the  house  and  take  the  bad 
oneijdtik  or  jdtvdd,  good,  plentiful,  rich>  real^  or  young,   as  Jdtvdd 
ka  yarvdd   Good  or  bad,   rich   or   poor,  high  or   low,    young   or 
old,  strong  or  weak ;   junnam  millet ;   kadal  gram;   kdcUe  a  key; 
kddli  oruaments ;  kakul  a  dog,  as  Oiidasdt  kakul  khogddldy  There  is 
a  dog  in  the  house ;  kam  a  letter ;  kaii  to  look  at,  to  tell,  to  do» 
as   Kanti  kd   kydbddli,    Is   he  looking  at   us  or  sleeping;    much 
Jcandydchi   to   commit   a   theft ;    kanli  eyes ;    kapad    or  kapaduti 
clothes ;  kat  to  fasten  to  the  waist,  as  Katun  tdk,  Fasten  it  to  the 
waist;   kaiul  a  sword  ;khobal  to  hide,  as  Kolchdt  khobal  Hide  it 
ander   ground ;  khogdd  to  be,  to  come,  or  to  sit,  as  Oudasdt  kaJcuL 
khogddldy  There  is  a  dog  in  the  house,  or  Ndlkya  arid  khogddldy 
The  sepoy  has  come  to    the  village;  kodle    cock,  hatchet,    nail, 
or   lock;    kolach   earth   or    grain;    kolgul  a    shoe,    as   KolguKvar 
pcUatydl  They  will  find  you  out  from  your  shoes ;  kokanvddya  au 
Englishman  or  a  sdfieb ;  kor  a  blanket,  as  kor  tisdkva,  Send  the 
blanket;  korguli  or    korpade  a    shepherd;  kos    to  cut;    kudmidi 
bread,  as   Kudmuli   idgdydchi    To  eat    bread;    kundal  a  rabbit; 
kydbdd  to    sleep  as   KaAti  kd  kydbddli.  Is    he  looking  at  uq  or 
sleeping;  mdchulya  a  Kunbi  as  Oudus  mdchuZydchi   kd  pdrgyOfChi 
Does  the   house  belong  to  a  Kunbi  or  to  a  Brdhman  ;  ^ndt  to  tell, 
as  Mat  isu   naka,  Don't  tell ;  mekal  a  she-goat ;  mekhum  a  tiffer ; 
fnenidi    fish;  mond  the  penis;  mudak  an  old  man;   mudkdyli  a 
mango ;9niicA  thett ;  muchvdd  a  thief;  mudod  father  or  mother; 
mulvdd  a  Musalmioi ;  murel  a  copper  coin ;  nddvdd  a  barber  i  nakul 
a   nose;   ndlkya    a   sepoy,    as  Phadvadichya  gudusam/idi   ndlkya 
khogddldy  paiil  re  pdtil  The  sepoy  is  sitting  in  the  jxi^iT^  house,  take 
care  he  will  arrest  you;  netal  rice;  nedle  water,  oil,  liquor  as  Nedle 
tdgdydche  To  drink  liquor,  Nedle  tdgun  yarvdd  vdl  You  will  drink 
and  become  foolish ;  nor  mouth ;  nydn  gold ;  rvyanval  clarified  butter ; 
okan  to  run  away,  to  come,  to  go,  as  Oudumila  okna  Bun  towards 
the  hill ;  arid  a  village,  as  Ndlkya  orid  khogddldy  The  sepoy  has 
come  to  the  village  ;  otukli  cowdung  cakes ;  pddli  a  share,  as  Pddli 
isa  dmachi  Give  us  our  share ;  pdl  blood  or  milk;  pdra>g  a  Brahman; 
paroshi  the  Bdmoshis'  language ;  pai  to  catch,  to  arrest,  as  Patil  re 
patU  Take  care  he  will  arrest  you ;  phad  great  as  Pliad  kokanvddyoi 
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the  great  adheh;  phadvad  the  headman,  as  Phadvad  paia  dameli 
adga,    Give   the    headman    some   money;  phadur  village;  pkaiai 
moonlight ;   pillad  a  knife,  an   arrow ;  podgya  a  young  goat- :  pcy 
tobacco ;  piidkul  door,  box,  or  anything  made  of  wood  ;  pudkuU 
firewood  ;  pydr  to  tell,  detection  ;  rai  a  dark  night  as  Raichach  oknu 
Kun  while  it  is  dark  ;  rdtul  a  stone,  as  Gereli  rdtul  gona  Pick  up  and 
hit  with  a  stone  in  the  leg ;  rond  two ;  saj  bajri ;  sasna  to  die  ;  skedvad 
a  Mhdr ;  shit  fire,  a  lamp,  to  bam,  as  Gudusdt  shit  dhe  ka  Is  there  a 
lamp  in  the  house  ;  tal  a  turban  ;  teru  a  road;  tiskdv  to  send;  tnhyk 
a  gan ;  tunhul  mwiton ',  tupli  hair,   monstache,  beard;  vakat  one; 
ailas  to  tell  as  Pdrag  yadasal   tela  damli  adga  The  Brahman  will 
ell,  give  him  money;  yamkal  a  bone;  yarap  to  fear,  to  quench  as  Yart^ 
mdtisa  Do  not  fear;  t:ihit  yarapli  The  lamp  is  out;  yarvdd  or  yerii, 
bad,  poor,  little  ;  yedul  ox  or  cow  ;  yenuni  ears  of  grain. 

Some  live  in  neat,  clean,  and  well  cared  for  houses  like  Knnbi 
houses  either  tiled  or  thatched,  with  walls  of  brick  or  earth,  having 
a  cook-room    and  one  or    two    sleeping    rooms.     Others    live    in 
miserable  huts   outside  of  villages.     They  have  a  yard  round  their 
houses,  in  which  they  stack  gi*a3S  and  in  the  rainy  season  grow 
pumpkins,  beans,  and  vegetables.     Attached  to  the  honse  is  a  shed 
in  which  are  kept  one  to  six  paii  s  of  bullocks,  two  to  four  cows,  one 
or  two  buffaloes,  a  mare  or  a  horse,  and  about  two  hundred  sheep. 
All  keep  dogs  and  some  keep  fighting  rams.     The  well-to-do  have  a 
good  supply  of  clothes  and  copper  and  brass  vessels  and  a  few  have 
guns.     They  have  field  servants  Bdmoshis,  Knnbis,  or  Mh^rs,  and  a 
Dhangar  shepherd.     Their  staple  food  is  millet,  pulse,  vegetables, 
curry,  and  sometimes  fish.      They  occasionally  eat  rice  and  their 
holiday  dishes  are  gram  cakes  or  puranpolis  and  rice  flour  balls 
stuffed  with  molasses  called  Iddus.     Except  some  vegetarians  who 
are  known  as  Rdmbhnkts  or  devotees  of  R4m,  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  of  wild  pig  and  several  other  kinds  of 
game.     They  never  eat  cattle  or  village  swine.     About  once  a  week 
they  eat  mutton  either  sheep's  flesh  or  goat's  flesh,  except  the 
devotees  of  the  goddess  Boldi  who  never  eat  the  goat.     They  feast 
the  caste  on  mutton  and  liquor  at  marriages  and  when  an  offender 
is  allowed  back  into  caste.     To  their  birth  and  death  feasts  only 
near  relations  crnd  friends  are  asked.     Except  some  scrupulous  souls 
who  eat  no  flesh  which  has  not  been  killed  by  a  Musalmdn  priest^ 
Edmoshis  eat  sheep  goats  and  fowls  slaughtered  by  themselves  or 
by  a  Musalmdn  priest  or  mulla.     As  a  rule  the  offerers  kill  and  eat 
the  sheep  or  fowls  which  are  offered  to  Khandoba,  Bahiroba,  Jinii, 
and  Satvdi.     They  are  fond  of  spirits  ;  both  men  and  women  driok  to 
excess  when  they  can  afford  it.     Formerly  they  generally  drank  in  the 
evening  before  meals,  and  on  Dasara  and  other  holidays  they  drank 
at  any  time  of  the  day.     The  recent  suppression  of  smuggling  and 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  liquor  have  done  much  to  check  drunkenness. 
They   chew  betelnut  and  leaves,  smoke  tobacco,  and  use  opiam. 
The  men  wear  the  waistcloth  or  drawers  and  occasionally  a  loin- 
cloth a  turban  coat  and  blanket  and  carry  a  stick.     The  women 
dress  like  Kunbi  women  in  the  ordinary  full  robe  and  bodice.    Most 
of  them  have  a  spare  suit  of  rich  clothes  for  holiday  wear.    They 
are  frequently  well  dressed  wearing  gold  and  silver   ornaments. 
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The  men  wear  the  earrings  called  antias,  the  necklace  called  kanthi, 
and  Btrings  of  Shilemanis  or  Sulemdni  onyxs  to  keep  off  spirits 
and  the  evil  eje,  finger  rings^  and  silver  belts  round  the  loins.  The 
women  wear  a  nosering,  a  necklace,  silver  bangles,  anklets  called 
todds,  a  bedi  worn  on  one  leg,  and  toe-rings  called  ranjodvds  on 
either  foot. 

When  out  of  work  the  B^moshis  live  by  stealing.  Even  if  severely 
beaten,  they  never  confess  except  to  their  ndiJc  as  the  proverb  says^ 
To  Rdmoshi  ahe,  He  is  a  Ramoshi,  that  is  he  will  never  confess.  ITiey 
are  very  honest  among  themselves,  and  do  not  betray  their  caste- 
fellows  even  at  the  risk   of  their  lives.     Those  who  have  entered 
Government  service  have  a  great  regard  for  their  masters  and  are 
true  to  their  salt.     A  much  larger  number  than  formerly  live  by 
Government  service  and  husbandry,  and  much  fewer'  by  stealing. 
They  are  hardworkers  both  as  husbandmen  and  as  robbers  and  would 
never  like  to  eat  bread  earned  by  others.     Their  chief  calling  is 
Government  or  private  service  as  watchmen  and  husbandry.     Those 
who  are  well-to-do  lend  money.     Many  are  landholders  and  many 
work  as  field  labourers  in  which  they  are  not  less  skilful  than  Kunbis. 
Field  labourers  are  paid  either  in  corn  or  in   cash,  the  usual  rate 
being  4ic2.  to  6d.  (3-4  as.)  a  day.     Many  died  in  the  1876-77  famine. 
Since  then  the  crops  have  been  good  and  they  are  recovering.     Many 
of  them  owe  £5  to  £10  (Bs.50-100)  generally  on  account  of  marriage 
expenses.     According  to  their  credit  they  pay  ^  a.  to  }  a.  the  rupee, 
about  two  to  three  per  cent,  a  month.     They  say  they  do  not  eat  from 
the  hands  of  Buruds,  Ghadses,  Musalm^ns,  Parits,  Sonars,  Sutdrs, 
and  Telis,  but  work  together  with  Knnbis  and  smoke  from  the  same 
pipe.     They  do  not  touch  Mh^rs  or  Mdngs.     Besides  Bdm,  who  is 
the  proper  object  of  a  Bdmoshi's  adoration,  they  worship  Mah&dev 
and  Bdmchandra  and  say  they  cannot  tell  which  is  greater.     Like 
most  Hindus  they  worship  Mnsalm^n  saints  or  pirs.  In  some  respects 
they  seem  to  have  an  unusual  leaning  towards  Isldm  saying  that 
they  and  the  MusaTmdns  worship(^.the  same  god,  for  what  is  the 
difference  between  Bdm  and  Beim  that  is  Bdhim  the  Merciful.   They 
also  respect  Yetdl  and  his  spirits  or  mothers,  Fring&i,  Jandi,  K&l^i, 
Mhaskya,  Mnkdi,  Naval^i,  Tukdi,  and  Vdghya.     They  believe  in  fate 
or  Icapal,  in  destiny  or  daiv,  and  in  chance  or  nashib.     An  English 
tomb  in  the  Loni  Mils  about  eight  miles  east  of  Poena  is  called  Ram" 
deval  or  Bam's  temple.     An  old  B^moshi  woman  lives  at  the  tomb, 
pours  water  over  it,  keeps  a  lamp  burning  near  it,  and  allovrs  no 
one  to  visit  it  who  has  eaten  fiesh   since  the  morning.     Beligious 
Bamoshis  who  are  called  Rdmbhakts  or  worshippers  of  B&m  and 
Krishna  never   eat  flesh.      But  flesh-eating  and   non-flesh- eating 
Bdmoshis  do  not  object  to  eat  together  or  to  intermarry.     Again 
some  Bamoshis  say  that  Mahddev  is  their  great  god,  and  that  the 
ling  is  the  proper  object  of  worship.     They  say  they  were  once 
Ling^yats,  and,  though  they  sometimes  employ  Brdhmans,  that  their 
real  priest  is  a  Jangam  or  Lingdyat  priest.     Since  they  have  taken 
to  flesh-eating,  they  worship  the  ling  through  Khandoba  who  they 
say  was  a  Ling&yat  V4ni  before  he  became  a  god.     Khandoba  rides 
on  a  horse  which  he  shares  with  two  women  riders  a  Y4ni  his  wedded 
wife  in  front  of  him^  and  B&niA  a  Dhangar  his  mistress  behind  him. 
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Khandoba  once  went  to  a  Dhangars'  Hamlet  where  lired  a  be»oti£ol 
woman  named  BanaL     On  seeing  each  other  Khandoba  and    Banii 
fell  in  love^  and  when  the  Dhangars  came  with  sticks  to  drive  Inn 
away  Khandoba  caught  Bd»n4i  in  his  arms^  lifted  her  on  his  horse^  and 
galloped  to  Jejuri^  where  he  built  a  house  for  Banai  near  his  teutfie, 
and  there  they  lived  till  in  time  both  of  them  died.     The  Dhangan 
are  Khandoba's  most  attached  worshippers.      They  bring  stone  sheep 
to  Bdndi^  and  say  '  Here  is  a  sheep^  give  ns   flocks   and  herds.' 
As  turmeric  or  bhanddr  is  the  vegetable  abode  of   Khandoba   the 
Rdmoshis  swear  by  turmeric  and  hold  that  ne  other  oath  is  binding, 
The  Rdmoshis  worship  the   ox,  because  it  is  Shiv's  carrier  and  pay 
it  special  honour  on  the  Mondays  of  Shrdvan  or  August- September. 
They  worship  the  horse  on  Dasara  Day  in  October,  and  the  cobra  or 
nag   on  Ndg-panchmi  or  the  Cobra's  Fifth.     They  worship  cows^ 
monkeys  because  they  are  Marutis,  and  crows  in  Bftddrapad  or  Sep- 
tember-October on  the  yearly  mind-season  feast  or  All  Souls  tide. 
In  those  days  cooked  rice  is  laid  on  the  house-tops  and  the  crows  are 
asked  to  come,  eat,  and  be  satisfied.  The  Ramoshia  keep  the  ordinary 
Brahmanic  festivals,  their  chief  days  being  Shimga  in  March- April, 
Gudi-pddva  in  Apri\,  Nag  ar-panchamiin.  August  -  September^  Dawra 
in  September -October,  and  Divdli  in  October -November.      On  the 
Shimga  or  Iloli  full-moon  in  March -April  cakes  ot  puran-polis  ^t% 
eaten,  and  much  liquor  is  drunk.     In  the  evening  each  Ramoshi 
makes  a  little  holi  in  front  of  his  house.     Ten  to  twenty  cowdung 
cakes  are  piled  in  a  heap,  and  in  the  middle  is  set  a  piece  of  sagar- 
cane  about  six  inches  long,  together  with  a  copper  coin  and  five 
pieces  of  dry  cocoa-kernel.    The  head  of  the  house  takes  a  water-pot 
full  of  water  and  walks  five  times  round  the  fire  sprinkling  water  as 
he  goes.     The  men  and  boys  of   the  house  shout  aloud,  beat  their 
mouths  with  the  backs  of  their  hands,  abuse  each  other,  and  then  go 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the  village  holi  in  front  of  the  head- 
man's office  at  the  village  cross.    The  next  day  is  called  the  dhulvad 
or  dirt  day.     The  people  throw  filth  and  dirt  at  each  other,  or  they 
take  a  big  pot  of  water  and  put  earth  in  it  and  if  they  meet  a  well- 
dressed  man  they  throw  earth  over  him,  and  ask  him  to  come  and 
play  and  challenge  him  to  wrestle.     The  third  day  is  the  shenmdr 
or  cowdung-pelting  day,  when  cowdung  is  thrown  on  all  well-dressed 
persons.     They  dance  all  night  dressed  in  women's  clothes  and  sing 
indecent  songs.  On  the  fourth  day  nothing  is  done.  The  fifth  day  ia 
the  colour  fifth  or  rang-panchmi  when  red  dust  and  water  are  thrown 
on    all  passers-by.     After  he   gets   married  a   R&moshi   generally 
chooses  some  Gosavi  to  be  his  spiritual  teacher.     A  man  generally 
chooses  his  father's  teacher  or  if  his  father's  teacher  is  dead  he 
chooses  his  disciple  and  successor.     As  Gos&vis  do  not  marry  they 
are  not  succeeded  by  their  sons,  but  they  usually  keep  women  and 
adopt  one  another's  sons.     The  class  is  almost  entirely  recruited  from 
Mar^thas  or  Rdmoshis  who  have  vowed,  that,  if  they  have  a  child  or 
if  their  child  recovers  from  sickness,   they  will  make  it  a  Gosivi 
When  a  man  wishes  to  place  himself  under  a  spiritual  teacher,  or,  as 
the  phrase  is,  to  make  a  teacher,  he  asks  the  teacher  to  come  to  hi^ 
house.   When  the  teacher  comes  he  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire  or  Aow, 
and  feeds  it  with  hemp,  butter,  and  wheat  flour.     He  reads  a  few 
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verses  out  of  a  sacred  book  and  asks  the  novice  whether  he  has 
l>eGoine  his  chela  or  disciple.  The  boy  answers  he  has^  and  the 
teacher  tells  him  to  walk  as  he  bids  him  walk  and  he  will  prosper^  to 
tell  no  falsehood,  to  give  no  false  evidence,  to  do  no  wrong,  and  not 
to  steal.  A  quantity  of  fruit  is  laid  before  the  teacher  who  asks  the 
boy  to  give  him  the  fruit  which  he  likes  best.  The  boy  presents  the 
teacher  with  his  favourite  fruit  and  never  again  eats  it.  The  teacher 
whispers  a  verse  into  the  boy*8  right  ear  which  is  called  the  ear- 
oleansing  or  kdn-phukne.  After  this  the  teacher  visits  his  disciple 
generally  once  a  year  and  stays  a  few  days  during  which  he  is 
treated  with  much  respect. 

When    a  child  is    boru,  if  it  is  a  boy  the   family    rejoice  and 
beat  a  metal  plate ;  if  it  is  a  girl  the  family  grieve  and  no  plate  is 
beaten.  Women  neighbours,  Kimoshis,  Kunbis,  Dhangars,  Gavlis, 
and  Kolis  and  even  Mh&rs  and  Mdngs,  pour  potfuls  of  water  in 
front  of  the  house  door.     The  navel  cord  is  cut  by  a  midwife  who 
generally  belongs  to  their  own  caste;  and  the  child  and  mother  are 
bathed  and  laid  on  a  cot*     On  the  fifth  day  a  grindstone  is  worship- 
ped ;  an  arrow  or  a  needle  is  stuck  in  a  millet  stalk,  and,  with  a  knife 
and  a  lighted  earthen  lamp^  is  set  in  the  mother's  room ;  and  the  men 
and  women  keep  awake  the  whole  night.      They  do  not  consider 
the   mother   unclean.     On  the  twelfth  day  either    five  or   seven 
pebbles  are  laid  in  a  row  on  the  road-side  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
turmeric,  redpowder,  and  flowers  are  dropped  over  them.     The  child 
is  brought  out  and  set  in  front  of  the  pebbles  and  is  made  to  bow 
before  them.  Some  women,  including  the  Rdmoshi  women  who  poured 
water  over  the  threshold  on  the  first  day,  are  asked  to  the  house. 
Any  Mh^r  or  M&ng  woman  who  helped  on  the  fifth  day  brings 
handfuls  of  millet  and  in  return  is  given  four  or  five  wheat  balls. 
The  child  is  then  named  by  a  Br&hman  or  a  Jangam.     If  the  father 
can  afFord  it  a  feast  is  given  in  honour  of  the  naming  either  on  the 
same  day  or  some  time  after.   The  mother  rests  for  about  five  weeks 
before  she  goes  about  her  ordinary  work.     When  the  child  is  two 
or  three  months  old  it  is  taken  to  the  temple  of   Satv&i,  Ek&i,  or 
some  other  goddess  in  a  particular  village ;  its  head  whether  it  is  a 
boy  or  a  girl  is  shaved,  and  the  hair  is  kept  in  a  cocoanut-shell  and 
laid  before  the  goddess.     A  goat  is  killed  and  a  dinner  is  given. 
Those  who  cannot  afFord  to  go  to  the  goddess'  temple  perform  the 
ceremony  in  their  own  village,  keeping  the  hair  and  taking  it  to 
the  goddess  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Bamoshis  generally  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age, 
and  their  boys  between  eight  and  twenty.  A  wedding  generally 
coats  the  boy's  father £10  to  £20  (Kb.  100- 200)  and  the  girls  father 
about  the  same,  though  a  poor  man  may  marry  his  daughter  for 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20).  When  he  has  a  boy  growing  up  and  can 
raise  money  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  his  wedding,  a  Rdmoshi 
looks  about  among  his  castepeople  for  a  family  which  has  a  girl 
of  a  suitable  age  for  his  son.  When  he  has  found  a  suitable  match, 
he  starts  for  the  house  with  one  or  two  men  and  women.  When 
they  arrive  they  tell  the  head  of  the  house  that  they  have  come  to 
ask  his  daughter  in  marriage  for  their  son.    The  girPs  father  says^ 
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he  is  willing  bat  that  he  can  fix  nothing  till  he  has  seen  the  boj.     To 
show  that  he  favours  the  match  he  presents  the  boy's  father  and 
his  people  with  clothes.     After  a  few  days  the  girl's  father  ^th  one 
or  two  men  and  women,  of  whom  the  girl's  mother  is  never  one,  go 
to  see  the  boy.     They  are  fed  at  the  boy's  house  and  are  presented 
with  clothes.     If  the  girl's  father  approves  of  the  boy  the  two  Others 
go  to  a  Lin  gay  at  priest,  or  if  there  is  no  Jangam  to  a   Br^hman^ 
who  looks  in  his  almanac  a#l  writes  on  two  pieces  of  paper  the 
proper  day  for  the  turmeriB-rubbing  and  the  day  and  hoar  for  the 
wedding.     The  two  fathers  take  the  papers  and  go  to  their  horns. 
On    the    day    fixed  for   betrothal   the  boy's  father  takes    a  few 
jewels,  a  robe^  a  bodice,  a  sash,    redpowder,  a  cocoannt,    abool 
a  pound   of  sugari   and  a  ropeej  and,   with  five   or    six  friends, 
goes  to   the  girl's    house.      After    refreshments   the   boy's  fsthst 
seats   the    girl  on  his   knee,  puts    sugar    in    her     mouthy     and 
presents  her    with  the    clothes.     The    girl    dresses  herself  in  the 
clothes,  and,  after  rubbing  her  brow  with  redpowder,  sits  near  die 
boy's  father,  who  fills  her  lap  with  five  pieces  of  cocoa-kemel  and 
sugar.     To  seal  the  contract  the  boy's  father  lays  a  rnpee  on  the 
girl's  brow.     Her  father  takes  the  rupee  and  the  boy's  father  pre- 
sents the  guests  with  betelnut  and  leaves  and  goes  home.     In  well- 
to-do  families,  music  plays  while  the  betrothal  is  going  on.     One  to 
four  years  generally  pass  between  betrothal  and  marriage,  the  boy's 
father  giving  the  girl  a  yearly  present  of  clothes.     When  he  is  able 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  marriage,  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's 
father  and  asks  him  to  let  the  marriage  take  place.     If  the  girl's 
father  is  unable  to  meet  his  share  of  the  cost  the  boy's  father  with 
one  or  two  friends  goes  to  the  girl's  house  and  settles  what  amount 
is  required.     After  a  few  days  he  again  goes  to  the  girl's  house  with 
one  or  two  friends  and  advances  her  father  the  promised  sum. 
A  few  days  after  arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  wedding,  the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  go  together  to  a 
Brdhman,  explain  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  tell  him  the  names 
of  the  boy  and  girl.     The  Brdhman  consults  his  almanac,  mak^ 
-calculations,  and  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper  their  names,  the  month 
day  and  hour  at  which  the  marriage  shonld  take  place,  and  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  is  to  begin  the  ceremony.     He  touches  the 
paper  with  redpowder,  and  makes  it  over  to  the  girl's  father,  who 
hands   it  to   the   boy's   father.     The  boy's   father   asks  and  the 
Brahman  says  on  what  day  the  turmeric-rubbing  should  take  place, 
and  names  the  women  who  should    rub   the    turmeric.     Shortly 
before  the  day  fixed  by  the  Brdhman   marriage  booths  are  bailt 
at  both   the   boy's    and  the  girl's  houses.     On  the   turmeric-rub- 
bing  day    the    boy's  female    relations   meet  at   his  father's,  poar 
turmeric  powder    into    a    metal    plate,    and    mix    it  with   water. 
The  boy  is  stripped  naked,  and,  while  the   musicians  play,  the 
woman  who  was  named  by  the  Brahman  begins  to  rub  the  boy  with 
turmeric,  and  after  she  has  begun  the  other  women  join.   After  being 
rubbed  with  turmeric,  the  boy  is  bathed  and  one  of  the  men  of  his 
family  takes  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  with  music  to  the  girl's  house. 
If  the  two  families  live  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart  the  boy's  father 
buys  id.  worth   of   turmeric  and  gives     it  to  the  girl's    &thar 
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Tirhen  the  Brdhman  fixes  the  turmeric  day.  After  the  boj 
&nd  the  girl  have  been  rabbed  the  women  of  the  house  make  a 
cloth  and  a  few  grains  of  Indian  millet  yellow  with  turmeric^  and 
toking  a  sprouting,  literally  a  child-bearing,  lekruvdMj  root  of 
turmeric,  tie  it  in  the  cloth  and  fast'On  it  round  the  neck  of  a  stone 
Handmill.     Fiv^  married  women  mix  wheat,  millet^  and  turmeric, 

grind  them  in  the  same  stone  handmill  into  about  a  pound   of 
our^  and  make  them  into  a  few  cakes.     Five  ear-bearing  plants 
of   Indian   millet    or  javdr  are    dug   out  of  the    ground,  bound 
together  by  a  thread,  and  with  the  roots  covered  with  earth  are  set 
upright  near  the   family   gods  and  daily    sprinkled  with    water. 
Between  the  turmeric-rubbiDg  and  the  wedding  the  boy  and  his 
little  sister,  if  he  has  a  sister  or  if  not  some  other  girl,  are  feasted 
by  relations  and  castefellows.     At  each  house  to  which  he  is  asked 
the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed  and  sometimes  feasted. 
Then  the  family  gods  are  worshipped.     Four  betelnuts,  representing 
the  gods  Khandoba  and  Bahiroba  and  the  goddesses  Bhavdni  and 
Navldi^  are  rubbed  with  turmeric   or   bhanddr  and   redpowder  or 
kunku,  and  enough  sheep  are  sacrificed  in  front  of  the  booth  to  feast 
the  guests.     The  next  ceremony  is  consecrating  the  branches  of 
certain  trees  as  devaks  or  wedding  guardians.     During  the  day  on 
which  the  animals  are  sacrificed,  the  village  temple  ministrant  or 
gurav  cuts  leafy  branches  of  the  mango  Mangifera  indica,  umbar 
Ficus  glomerata,  and  jdmbhul  Syzigium  jambolanum,  and  of  the 
rui  Calatropis  gigantea  and  ahami   shrubs,  and  a  few  stalks   of 
grass^  and  sets  them  in  Hanum&n^s  temple.     In  the  evening  the 
boy's  father  and  mother  start  for  Hanumdn's  temple  with   music 
and  a  party  of  friends  and  relations.     The   boy's  mother   holds   a 
basket  with  a  hatchet  and  a  cake  of  flour.     The  ends  of  their 
robes  are  tied  together  and  fastened  to  a  cloth,  which  four  men 
of  their  family  hold  over  their  heads  as  a  canopy.     On  reaching  the 
temple  they  set  a  betelnut  and  five  betel  leaves  before  Hannm&n 
and  ask  his  blessing.     They  then  take  the  branches  and  the  grass 
and  lay  them  in  the  basket.     When  they  come  home  they  take  the 
branches  and  the  grass  out  of  the  basket,  tie  them  together,  and 
fasten  them  to  the  front  post  of  the  booth  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground.     Early  in  the  evening  they  feast  on  the  sheep  that  were 
sacrificed,   and  drink   liquor.     This  is  the  only  meal  during  the 
wedding  at  which  meat  is  eaten  as  the  booth  is  held  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  tree  branches  and  marriage  gods.     After  the  feast  is  over 
there  is  a  dance,  when  the  dancer,  with  an  accompaniment  on  the 
aamal  or  drum,  til  or  cymbals,  and  tuniune  or  one-striuged  hand- 
harp,  recites  stories    of   celebrated   chiefs.      During    the    night 
the  boy's  father  takes  five  sugarcanes  or  five  millet  stalks  and 
fire  cakes.     The  canes  are  tied  together  by  a  loose  string,  so  that 
when  they  are  set  upright  on  the  floor  and  the  lower  ends  are 
pulled  somewhat  apart,  the  cakes  can  be  hung  in  the  middla     On 
the  floor,  immediately  below  the  cakes,  some  grains  of  wheat  and 
millet  are  spread  in  a  square  which  is  divided  into  four  parts  by 
lines  drawn  from  opposite  comers.     A  copper  pot  filled  with  water 
is  set  on  the  grain^  and  a  piece  of  cocoanut  and  betelnut  and  betel 
leayes  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  waterpot    The  dancer's  iron  lamp 
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is  set  near  the  waterpot  and  the  dancer  begins  to  recite.      At  \im 
end   of  the  recitation  the  gnests  are  given  some  pieces  of  sngai^ 
cane  and  bread,  and  the  dancer  some  food  luid  2«.  (Ra  1)    in    casi!. 
The  same    ceremonies    are    performed  at   the     girl's     house.     In 
addition,  either  on  the  wedding  or  on  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
an  earthen  altar  called  bahule  seven   cnbits  long  according'  to  the 
measurement  of  the  girl's  arm,  with  a  step  to  the  east,  is  raised 
opposite   the   entrance  to  the  marriage  booth.     The  villaga  potter 
brings  twenty   earthen  pots  of    different  sizes,  whitewashed,  and 
specked  with  red   green  and  yellow,  with  lids  on   two    of    them. 
The  potter  piles  five    of    these    vessels  one    over  the  other,  and 
with  a  lid  on  the  topmost,  close  to  the   fonr  comers  of    the    altar 
opposite  the  step.'    The  carpenter  is  called  to  build   a  canopy  or 
sdbra  over  the  altar.     He  makes  the  canopy  and  is  presented  with 
a  set  of  men's  clothes.     A  large  earthen  water  vessel  called  fdnJQn 
is  set  near  the  entrance  for  the  nse  of  the  guests,  and  a  betelnut  13 
tied  in  yellow  cloth  and  fastened   round  the  neck  of  the  waterpoi 
Neither  the   altar,   canopy,  nor  waterpots  are  set  up  in  the  boy'i 
booth.     At  the  boy's  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day 
the  bridal  party  start  at  an  hour  6xed  so  that  they  may  reack 
Hanumdn's  temple  in  the  girl's  village  an  hour  before  snnseL    Tha 
boy,  who  is  mounted  on  a  horse  and  holds  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  is 
dressed  in  rich  red  clothes  and  wears  a  coronet  or  bashing  of  red 
or    yellow  paper  ornamented  with    tinsel.       He  takes   a   second 
coronet  with  him  for  the  girl  and  starts  accompanied  by  male  and 
female  friends  or  by  musicians.     When  the  party  reach  the  girl's 
village  the  Mhdr  comes  out  and  waves  a  lighted  lamp  before  the 
boy's  face  and  is  presented  with  clothes  or  a  sash  or  shela.    On  reach- 
ing Hanumdn's  temple  the  boy's  brother  or  vardhdva,  with  a  few 
friends  and  with  music,  rides  on  to  tell  the  girl's  people  that  the 
bridegroom  has  come.     He  is  asked  to  dismount  and  eat  a  dish  of  ver- 
micelli or  shevaya  mixed  with  milk  which  is  set  on  a  stool  before  him. 
While  he  eats  the  girl's  brother  or  her  sister  gently  draws  the  stool 
away  and  lets  the  dish  fall  on  the  ground.     Then  the  girl's  relatioiis 
break  wafer  biscuits  or  pdpads  over  his  head  and  pelt  him  with  the 
pieces  so  that  he  has  to  retire.     After  the  bestman  has  been  driven 
from  the  house,  the  girl's  father,  with  a  party  of  men  and  women  and 
with  music,  goes  to  Hanumd.n's  temple.     He  presents  the  boy  with 
a  turban,  a  sash  or  shela,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  asks  him  to  his 
house.     The  boy  mounts  the  horse  holding  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
and  the  groom's  maid   or  karavliy  who  generally  is  his  yonnger 
sister,  is  seated  behind  him  holding  on  her  head  a  small  copper  pot 
with  five  ears  of  millet.     Several  men  of  the  boy's  party  hold  sticks 
with  bright  cloth  tied  to  their  ends.   The  procession  moves  slowly,  the 
musicians  playing,  and  the  women  throwing  on  the  boy's  head  Indian 
millet  steeped  in  turmeric.     At  the  girl's  marriage  booth  one  of  the 
women  of  her  family,  with  a  potf ul  of  water  on  her  head>   comes  to 
meet  the  bridegroom.     The  bride's  mother  comes  out  with  a  wheat 
flour  lamp  in  a  brass  plate,  and  waves  it  round  the  bridegroom  s  &ce, 
who  presents  her  with  a  robe  and  a  bodice.    Then  a  cocoannt  is  waved 
ronnd  the  bridegroom's  head  and  smashed  on  the  ground,  leaving 
the  pieces  to  be  taken  by  the  village  Mh&r.  He  then  dismounts  and 
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enters  tbe  booth  followed  by  the  guests.     The  priest  enters  the  booth 
after  the  bridegroom  and  is  presented  with  the  paper  fixing  the  hour 
for  the  different  ceremonies.     He  reads  it  and  repeats  texts  and  the 
mosicians  play.     A  Br&hman  piles  two  heaps  of  rice  near  the  altar, 
and  a  curtain  called   Gkinga*  Jamna  is  held  beteen  the  heaps.     The 
bridegroom  stands  on  one  heap,  &oiug  the  west^  vith  a  dagger  in 
one  hand  and  a  cocoanut  in  the  other,  and  a  relation  stands  close  by 
holding  a  naked  sword  oyer  the  boy's  head.     The  girl  is  brought 
from  the  house  by  her  brother  or  sister^  and  is  made  to  stand  opposite 
the  bridegroom,  &cing  east,   slightly  bowed,  and  with  her  hands 
joined  and  held  in  front.    Behind  her  stands  her  maternal  uncle. 
Yellow  rice  is  handed  to  the  guests.   The  Br&hman  repeats  a  few 
Terses,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lucky  moment  comes,  the  curtain  is  drawn 
on  one  side  and  the  girl  gives  her  right  hand  to  the  boy ;  the  guests 
throw  yellow  rice  over  the  boy  and  girl,  music  plays,  and   gans 
are  fired.     The  boy  sits  on  the  heap  of  rice  on  which  the  girl  stood, 
and  the  girl  sits  on  the  heap  on  which  the  boy  stood,  and  the  cere- 
mony ends  by   handing    the   guests   betelnut   and  leaves.      The 
Brdhman  passes  a  thread  four  times  round  the  neck  and  shoulder, 
and  four  times  round  the  waist  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  is 
paid  a  few  pence  to  a  few  shillings  (^-f  anna  to  Rs.  8-4)  according 
to  the    family's    means.     Then   the    Brahman  breaks  the  thread 
which  he  wound  round  the  bride  and   bridegroom's  necks.     He 
steeps  it  in  turmeric  water,  twists    it,  and    ties    a  sprouting  or 
hachevdla  turmeric  to  it,  and  fastens  it  to  the  boy's  right  wrist.   The 
thread  that  was  wound  round  their  waists  he  twists  and  fastens  round 
the  girl's  right  wrist,  and  warns  them  that  so  long  as  the  turmeric  is 
round  their  wrists  they  mast  eat  no  flesh.     The  girl's  father  places  the 
lucky  necklace  or  mangalsutra  of  three  or  four  yellow  threads  and  two 
gold  and  five  dark  glass  beads  in  the  boy's  hand,  and  the  boy  fastens 
it  round  the  girl's  neck,  and  two  silver  toe-rings  ovjodms  are  put  on 
her  feet.   The  next  ceremony,  which  immediately  follows  the  last,  is 
the  maiden-giving  or  kanyddan.     A  brass  plate  is  brought,  and  the 
girl's  mother,  taking  a  copper  pot  full  of  water,  pours  the  water  on 
the  boy's  feet  and  the  girl's  father  washes  them.     Then  the  girl's 
mother  lays  her  head  on  the  boy's  feet  and  tells  him  that  she  has 
made  over  her  daughter  to  his  care.     The  Brdhman  is  presented 
with  money  and  tells  the  boy  and  girl  to  seat  themselves  on  the  altar. 
The  boy  lifts  his  wife,  and  resting  her  on  his  hip,  sets  his  right  foot 
on  the  altar  step  and  seats  himself  on  the  altar  with  his  wife  on  his 
right.     Some  stalks  of  tturti  Citysus  cajan,   of  sonkari  Crotolaria 
juncea,  or  of  javdr  are  lighted,  and  the  boy  throws  butter  on  the 
fire,  while  the  girl  keeps  touching  his  hand  with  hers  in  sign  that 
she  is  helping  him.     Then  the    Brdhman  or  some  relation   ties 
together  the  hems  of  their  gaiments  and  the  boy  lifts  his  wife  and 
walks  five  times  round  the  fire,  and  they  go  into  the  house  and  fall 
before  the  girl's  hooje  gods.     They  sit  down  before  a  brass  or  silver 
plate  with  an  embossed  face  of  Ehandoba,  stretch  forward  their 
clasped  hands,  and  bow  till  their  heads  touch  their  hands.    While 
bowing  before  the  gods,  the  bridegroom  stretches  out  his  hands, 
seizes  one  of  the  goas»  and  hides  it  under  his  robe.    Thev  come  out 
into  the  booth  and  walk  once  round  the  altar,  keeping  the  altar  on 
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their  right,  the  boy  going  first  and  the  girl  following.     When  ihej 
have  finished  making  the  tnm,  they  sit  on  the  altar,  the  girl  on  the 
boy's  lett.     The  bride^s  people  come  up  and  demand  the  g'od  and 
the  boy  refuses  to  part  with   it  till  they  give  him  money.     Th* 
knot    in    their  garments  is    nntied   by    one  of  the    kins^FomeB 
to  whom   the    boy   promises    a  robe    or    a  bodice.       The   feast 
to  the  guests  is   served  in    the  booth^  the  boy   and  his  groom's 
maid   or  karavli   eating  on  the  altar/  while  the  girl    dines  witii 
the  rest   of  the  women  in   the  house.    None  of  them  eai  till  the 
boy  has  begun.     Before  they  begin  the  guests  ask  the  boj  '  Have 
you  not  got  your  dinner.'     He  says  ^I  have  got  it'    They  say  '  What 
order  have  you  to  give.'    He  says  'Eat.'    While  the  guests  are  eating 
the  bride's  father  and  mother  move  amongthem  to  see  that  all  are  well 
served.     When  the  men  are  finished  the  women   dine    and   some 
dinner  is  sent  to  the  boy's  house  for  his  &ther  and  mother.     Thea 
the  girl  is  called  and  she  and  the  boy  are  seated  together  on  the  flooc 
In  front  of  them  yellow  rice  is  piled  in  ten  or  eleven  small  heaps 
and  a  betelnut  is  put  in   the  middle.     The  boy  is  asked  to  teU  his 
wife's  name  and  he  repeats  it,  Gopi^  Gropi,  each  time  tonchingf  one  of 
the  yellow  rice  heaps  and  ending  with  a  loud  Gopi  and  a  smart  blow 
on  the  central  nut.     Then  the  girl  has  to  say  her  husband's  name; 
touch  the  rice  heaps,  and  come  down  with  a  sharp  blow  on  the  betel- 
nut.     Then  the  bride's  maids  have  to  mention  their  husband's  name 
and  all  the  other  guests  have  to  name  their  husband  or  their  wife.  The 
spice  of  impropriety  in  this  mentioning  of  husband's  and  wife's  names 
causes  much  merriment.  After  dinner  the  guests  leave,  the  boy's  psrty 
going  to  some  house  in  the  village  which  has  been  set  apart  for  their 
use.     The  boy  remains   all  night  in  the  marriage  booth.     Next 
morning  the  boy  and  girl  with  a  party  of  their  friends  are  moanted 
on  the  horse  on  which  the  boy  rode  the  day  before.   They  stop  under 
some  trees  and  the  boy  retires  and  then  the  girl  retires  and  they 
come   back  in  procession  reaching  the  house  about  ten.     In  the 
afternoon    the    girl's    mother,  with  a    few  kinswomen    and  the 
village  washerman,  goes  with  music  to  the  boy's  lodging   to  bring 
him  and  his  relations  to  the  girl's  house.     When  they  come  near  the 
house  the  villago  washerman  spreads  a  sheet  on  the  ground,  and 
the  women  walk  on  the  sheet,  the  washerman  picking  up  one  sheet 
and  laying  it  in  front  of  them  as  they  walk.      The   bridegroom 
and  the  men  of  the  party  walk  at  some  distance  behind.     The  boy's 
father,  accompanied  by  a  Brahman,  takes  some  olothes,  dry  dates, 
jewelry,  wheat  flour,  rice,  cocoa-kernel,  sugar,  betel  leaTes  and  nut 
with  him  in  a  copper  plate,  and  seating  the  boy  and  girl  side  by  side 
fills    the    girVs  lap  with    the  clothes  and    other    articles.      The 
relations  and  other  castefellows   come  towards  the  bride  and  bride* 
groom  bringing  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  their  joined  hands  and  drop 
the  rice  on  the  head  of  the   bridegroom  and  bride,  and,  taking  a 
copper  coin,  wave  it  round  their  faces.     These  coppers  become  the 
property  of  the  village  gurav  who  sits  close  by  with  a  plate.    The 
Brahman  is  presented  with  2«.  to  4^.  (Rb.  1-2)  which  is  called  the 
booth-fee  or  vuindavkhadani,  and  presents  are  g^ven  to  the  fdtiL 
and  others  who  have  claims.     Those  of  the  boy's  relations  who  oan 
afford  it,  present  his  parents  with  clothes  or  money,  and  the  relations 
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of  the  girl  present  her  parents  with  clothes  according  to  their  means. 

The  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a  small  copper  pot  and  a 

plate.     The  musicians  play  all  this  time  in  front  of  the  booth.     Then 

four  metal  pots  fall  of  water  are  set  so  as  to  make  a  square  outside 

of  the  booth.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 

four  pots  on  a  plank  of  wood^  the  boy  wearing  a  cloth  or  pancha 

liangmg  from  the  waist  and  the  girl  an  old  robe  and  bodice.      Some 

one  takes  a  brass  plate,  puts  redpowder  or  kunku  on  it, pours  on  water, 

and  lays  a  betelnut  in  tne  water.     The  bride  takes  the  betelnut  and 

liolds  it  in  her  clasped  hands  and  the  bridegroom  lays  her  hands  on 

tbe  ground  and  with  his  left  hand  tries  to  force  out  the  nut^  which 

after  a  short  struggle  he  succeeds  in  doing.     He  then  holds  the 

nat  in  his  left  hand  and  after  a  struggle  the  bride  succeeds  in  forcing 

it  out.     These  trials  of  strength  cause  much  merriment  among  the 

guests.     Then  the  boy  rises,  and  the  girl  stands  in  front  of  him  and 

he  lays  his  hands  on  her  head  and  the  groom's-maid  or  karavli  throws 

water  over  him  and  the  bridesmaid  throws  water  over  the  bride. 

Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  blow  water  from  their  mouths  at 

each  other.     Then  the  boy  sits  down  with  the  edge  of  a  metal  plate 

under  his  toe,  and  the  girl's  brother  comes  up  and  pushes  him  over 

on  his  back.  The  people  laugh,  but  the  boy  takes  no  offence  as  it  is  all 

done  according  to  rule.     Then  the  boy  gets  up  and  stands  with  one 

foot  in  the  metal  pot  and  the  other  on  the  stool  till  fresh  clothes  are 

brought.     The  girl  is  carried  into  the  house.     Then  the  boy  dresses 

in  fresh  clothes  and  goes  into   the  marriage  booth  and  sits  on  the 

altar.    In  the  house  the  girl  puts  on  a  green  robe  or  pdtal  and  a 

green  bodice  and  her  bridesmaid  rubs  turmeric  on  her  body.     When 

the  turmeric-rubbing  is  finished  the  bride  draws  a  cloth  over  her  head 

like  a  veil,  rubs  redpowder  on  her  brow,  and  ties  a  munddval  round 

her  head.     Then  the  groom's  maid  rubs  the  boy  with  turmeric  as 

ho  sits  on  the  altar.     He  is  dressed  in  a  short  coat  a^d  turban 

and  his  brow  is  marked  with  red.     The  marriage  coronet  is  tied 

to  his  turban  and  his  feet  are  rubbed  with  redpowder.     Then  the 

bride  comes   out  and  is    seated  on   the  altar  on  her  husband's 

right.     Ten  or  twelve  little  dough  lamps  are  lighted  and  placed 

in   the  middle  of  the  altar.     When  they  touch    the  small  heaps 

of    rice    the    bridegroom  and  bride  repeat  each   other's   names. 

When  the  naming  is  over  betelnuts   and  leaves  are  laid  in  a  plate, 

and  all  the  party,  except  the  bride,   with  the    bridegroom  at  its 

head  and  with  music,    go  to  the  village  office  or  chavadi  where 

villagers  of  every  class  are  gathered.   Here  the  bridegroom  formally 

presents  his  offering  to  the  head  of  the  village.     Then  the  headman 

tells  his  assistant  or  chaughvla  to   ask  the  Bdmoshi  why  he  has 

brought  the  betelnut.     The  boy^s  father  answers,  'My   child  is 

being  married,  I  brought  it  for  the  people.     What  shall  I  give  you 

to   eat'?     The  assistant  says,   'Give  a  dinner  to  the  village.'     If 

the  father  is  a  rich  man  he  feeds  the  village ;   if  a  poor  man  he 

pays  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20);  if  a  pauper  he  holds  up  his  hands  and 

IS  allowed  to  go.     Then  the  headman  gives  the  Rdmoshis  leave  to  go 

and  they  return  to  their  marriage  booth.      In  the  evening  all  the 

castepeople  are  seated  and  the  boy's  father  gives  them  betelnut. 

He  asks  the  guests  what  dinner  he  will  give  them,  and  says  he  has 
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pulse  and  bread.     They  aay^  *  False  and  bread  are  no  good.     We 
want  foar  goats^  mangoes,  rice^  and  liqaor.'     The  goats  are  brooghi 
to  the  booth  and  their  throats  are  cat  by  a  MnsalmiLn  priest.      All 
eat  except  the  bridegroom  and  bride  who  cannot  eat  flesh    because 
of  the  turmeric  tied  to  their  wrists.     When  the  food  is  ready  and 
the  guests  are  seated,  the  liqaor  is  brought  and  given  to  the  headman 
or  ndik,  who  goes  round  with  the  bottle  and  pours  liqaor  into  a 
leaf  cup  which  is   set  beside  each  guest.     The  host's  family   folloir 
the  headman  and  lay  leaf  plates  in  front  of  each  guest  and  help 
them  to  the  different  dishes.      This   dinner  is  called  gdv^evita  at 
the  village^feast.     The  guests  often  take  too  much  liqaor  and  get 
quarrelsome,  and  the  girl's  father  goes  to  them  and  beg^s  them  m^ 
to  disgrace  his   child's  wedding  by  fighting.     When  the  men  have 
finished  the  women  dine  and  some  of  them  also  take  liqaor.      Xt  is  a 
noisy  merry  scene  and  goes  on  till  night.      Next  morning  the  bride 
is  dressed  in  a  new  robe  and  bodice.    A  priest  is  called,  a  Lingi^yai 
priest  if  possible,  and  all  the  people  gather  in  the  booth.     The  boj 
who  holds  a  rich  robe  and  bodice  in  his  hand  and  the  girl  are  seated 
facing  the  priest  and  the  boy  hands  the  clothes  to  the  priest.      Thea 
her  bridesmaid  carries  the  girl  into  the  house  and  her  green  robe  is 
taken  oS  and  the  new  robe  put  on.     She  does  not  draw  the  end  of 
the  robe  over  her  head,  but  spreads  it  across  her  lap  and  puts  in  it 
five  pieces  of  turmeric,  five  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel,  and  five  pieces  of 
betelnnt.     She  also  lays  in  her  robe  wheat  and  rice  called  karando' 
phani  and  ties  the  ends  of  her  robe  at  her  back.     She  comes  oat 
and  sits  behind  her  husband;  the  priest  repeats  texts,  and  the  boy 
and  girl    are  seated  on  the  altar.      The  ends  of  their  robes  ars 
tied  together  and  they  go  into  the  house.     In  the  house  they  fall  at 
the  feet  of  Khandoba,  the  family  god,  and  the  girFs  mother  gives 
one  plate  of  vermicelli  or  shevaya  to  the  bridegroom  and  another  to 
the  bride.     They  sit  together  and  eat.      Meanwhile  in  the  booth 
the  aher  or  present-giving  goes   on.     A  representative  of  the  boy 
and  of  the  girl  sit  in  front  of  the  priest  and  the  boy's  friends  give 
clothes  to  the  boy's  representative  and  the  girl's  friends  to  the  girl's 
representative.     There  is  much  merry-making.      When  the  present- 
giving  is  over,  the  priest  calls  ' Kanyddan*  or  the  girl-giving.    Then 
the  bride's  mother's  brother  and  his  wife  come  with  their  clothes 
tied  together,  and  the  wife  puts  a  cloth  over  her  head  and  holds  a 
plate  in  hor  hand,  and  comes  before   the  priest  who  repeats  texts. 
The  boy    and   girl  are  called  and  the   boy's  toes  are  put  in  the 
plate,  water  is  poured  over  the  boy's  toes,  and  the  girl's  uncle  sips 
the  water  and  says,  '  I  give  you  my  sister's  child.     She  is  now^  in 
your  keeping,  see  that  you  care  for  her.'     The  water  is  thrown  away 
and  the  girl's  sister  keeps  the  plate.     The  boy's  father  brings  a 
robe  and  bodice  before  the  priest  who  gives   them  to  the  girl's 
maternal  aunt.     This  ends  the  wedding. 

The  boy's  people  should  leave  the  girl's  house  on  the  third,  the 
fifth,  or  the  seventh  day  of  a  wedding.  They  should  leave  on  an  odd 
day,  not  on  an  even  day.  The  girl's  &ther  asks  the  boy's  father 
to  stay  but  he  refuses,  and  cakes  and  other  eatables  are  tied  ap  for 
their  use.     Before  they  go  all  sit  in  the  booth  and  the  boy  his 
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mother  and  father  are  seated  in  a  row.    The  girl  brings  molasses 
from  the  house  and  drops  a  little  into  the  mouths  of  the  boy^s  father 
and  mother.     Then  the  girPs  father  and  after  him  the  girl's  mother 
lifb  the  girl  and  lay  her  first  in  the  boy's  father's  and  then  in  the  boy's 
xnother  s  lap  sayings  '  She  was  mine^  now  she  is  yours.'    When  this 
is  over  the  women  gaests  rise  and  the  women  of  the  boy's  party  make 
a  rush  for  the  pots  which  are  piled  at  the  corners  of  the  aJtar^  and 
carry  them  off^  often  breaking  them  in  their  haste.     Then  all  go  to 
tlie  house  where  the  bridegroom  has  been  lodging  and  the  bride's 
mother  and  he  make  the  owner  a  present.     The  boy's  party  start  for 
their  Tillage  taking  with  them  the   bride  and  one  or  two    of  her 
nearest  friends.     The  bride  and  bridegroom   ride  and  the    rest 
travel  in  carts.      They  start  with  music  which  is  kept  up  till  they 
have  passed  the  boundary  of  the  girl's  village.     On  reaching  the 
boundary  of  the  boy's  yillage  the  boy  and  girl  and  one  or  two  attend* 
ants  stay  in  the  temple  of  Hanumdn  and  the  rest  go  to  the  boy's 
house  and  make  ready  pulse  and  bread.    About  seven  o'clock  they 
bring  musicians^  set  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  horse^  and  forming  a 
procel9sion  go  round  the  village,  the  householders  as  they  pass  offering 
sugar  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.     When  they  recu^h  the  boy's 
house  the  boy  and  girl  go  in  together  and  worship  Khandoba  the 
house  god.     They  then  come  out  and  two  metal  pots  are  brought  and 
the  bride's-maid  and  the  groom's-maid  wash  them  in  warm  water  and 
the  marriage  mitre  is  taken  off.     When  they  are  bathed  and  dressed 
the  groom's-maid  holds  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  boy  and  refuses  to  let 
him  pass  till  he  promises  to  marry  his  child  to  hers.     Then  five  men 
come  in  front  of  them^  each  of  them  holding  a  betelnut.     The  boy 
tells  them  they  must  give  him  the  nuts.     They  say^  Why  ?     He 
answers^  ^  To  feed  and  clothe  my  wife.'     They  agree,  but  instead  of 
giving  them  each  of  them  eats  his  betelnut.     Then  a  dinner  of  bread 
and  pulse  is  given  to  the  marriage  party.     On  the  fifth  day  the  girl 
opens  the  end  of  her  robe  and  distribates  the  betelnuts  and  cocoa- 
kernel  to  the  people  of  the  house.     She  draws  the  end  of  her  robe 
over  her  head  and  on  the  next  day  goes  back  to  her  father's.     A 
Bamoshi  marriage  costs  £5  to  £20  (Ks.  50-200). 

Widow«marriage  is  allowed  and  practised.  Still  a  feeling  of 
disgrace  attaches  to  widow-marriage.  If  a  woman  is  left  a  widow 
with  three  or  four  children  she  tells  her  parents  she  must  get  another 
husband.  They  call  a  caste  meeting  and  some  widower  who  wishes 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  marrying  a  maiden  agrees  to  marry  the 
widow.  He  must  give  her  toe-rings,  a  nose-ring,  four  bracelets,  and 
a  suit  of  clothes.    They  are  married  in  the  evening  by  a  Lingdyat 

imest  who  reads  in  a  low  tone.  Only  men  attend.  It  is  very  unlucky 
or  a  married  woman  to  hear  any  of  the  service  and  the  neighbour'a 
houses  are  for  the  day  deserted.  A  dinner  is  given  to  the  caste. 
The  husband  and  wife  separate  in  the  evening  and  do  not  see 
each  other  or  any  one  of  the  caste  for  a  day.  They  then  live 
together.  If  a  woman  has  lost  three  husbands  and  wishes  to  marry 
a  fourth,  when  the  ceremony  is  being  performed,  she  keeps  a  cock 
under  her  left  arm,  and  the  priest  reads  the  ceremony  in  the  name 
first  of  the  cock  and  then  of  the  man ;  so  that  if  the  evil  in  the 
woman  causes  a  death  the   cock  loses   his   life,  not  the   fourth 
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husband.^  The  expenses  attending  a  second  marriage,  which  it 
called  motdr  or  pat,  including  the  Br^man'a  fee  and  the  marriage 
feast,  average  £2  to  £3  (Rs.20-30). 

When  a  sick  man  is  on  the  point  of  deaths  the  son  or   some  other 
relation  lays  the  dying  man's  head  on  his  thigh,  and  awaits  the 
moment  of  death.     A  Jangam  or  Brdhman  is  sometimes  called  and 
presented  with  alms.      After  death  the  body  is  laid  in  the  YeraIldl^ 
the  son  sitting  close  to  it.     When  the  bier  is  ready  the  body  is  taken 
outside  of  the  house  and  washed,  and  betelnut,  betel  leaf^  basil  let^ 
and  sometimes  a  little  gold  are  dropped  into  the  month,  and  the  body 
is  laid  on  the  bier.     It  is  covered  with  a  new  cloth,   to   one  of  ika 
corners  of  which  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  copper  coin  are  tied.     The  as 
puts  on  the  father's  turban,  takes  in  his  hand  a  pot   with  bnming 
cowdung  cakes,  and  walks  in  front  of  the  body  never  looking  back 
The  unmarried  dead  are  tied  to  a  bamboo  not  carried  on  a  bier.     The 
burying  ground  is  by  itself  outside  of  the  village.     On  the  way,  the 
bier  is  laid  on  the  ground,  a  few  stones  are  gathered,    the  rice  and 
the  copper  which  were  tied  in  the  cloth  are  laid  under  the  stones, 
and  the  bearers  change  places,  and  turn  the  body  so  that   the  head 
faces  the  opposite  direction  from  what  it  faced  before.     The  grave 
is  about  five  feet  deep,  two  feet  broad,  and  about  fire   feet   long. 
The  chief  mourner  loosens  the  body  from  the  bier  and  goes  to  a 
neighbouring  stream  and  bathes  with  his  turban  on.     He  then  goes 
to  the  grave  and  squeezes  one  end  of  the  wet  turban  so  that  the 
water  drops  into  the  dead  mouth.  He  then  breaks  the  corpse's  waist* 
string,  beats  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  and  crying  aloud  comes  cot 
of  the  grave  and  throws  earth  over  the  body  and  large  stones  and 
thorns  are  laid  on  the  grave.^     The  funeral  party  go  to  a  stream  to 
wash  their  feet  or  bathe,  and  return  home  each  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  few  blades  of  durva  grass.    On  reaching  the  house,  a  lamp  is  shown 
to  them  and  they  sit  down  and  throw  the  grass  on  the  housetop. 
Next  day  all  of  them  go  to  the  grave  taking  cowdung  and  nrina 
The  cowdung  is  spread  over  the  grave  and  the  urine  is  sprinkled  over 
it,  and  the  grave  made  clean.    The  son  bathes  and  fills  with  water 
the  pot  which  held  fire  on  the  previous  day,  sets  it  on  his  shoulders, 
and  piercing  it  with  five  holes  lets  the  water  trickle  on  the  ground 
as  he  walks  round  the  grave.     He  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  calls  aloud  beating  his  mouth  with  . 
his  hand.     He  shaves  his  head  except  the   top-knot  and  his  face 
except  his  eyebrows.      Eice  is  boiled,   and   each  person   present 
lays  small  balls  and  a  little  butter  on  leaves  near  the  grave.     They 
watch  till  a  crow  eats  from  one  of  the  leaves.     Then  they  go  home 
each  carrying  a  few  blades  of  grass.     The  mourning  lasts  for  only 
seven  days.     Relations  are  told  of  the  death  and  come  to  the  hoosa 
of  mourning  on  the  seventh  day.     A  goat  is  killed  and  a  dinner  is 
given.     The  four  bearers  and  the  chief  mourners  eat  from  the  siune 


^  Though  the  lUmoshis  do  not  admit  it,  the  eyil  in  the  woman  probably  is  the  apirit 
of  her  former  husbands,  or  rather  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  first  haabancl  who  killed 
numbers  two  and  three  for  meddling  with  his  property. 

*  Some  lUmoshis  make  tombs  over  their  foretathen.  Tliey  pay  a  mason  £1  to 
£1  4«.  (Rs.  10  •  12)  to  carve  an  image  of  a  man  or  a  horse  with  a  weapon  ia  Bis  hand. 
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dish.  The  Jangam  or  Br^man  is  gi^en  alms  inclading  some  fruit 
or  vegetable  which  the  chief  mourner  has  determined  not  to  eat 
daring  the  year  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  The  guests  give  the 
cliief  mourner  Is.  to  10«.  (Rs.|-5)  and  a  new  turban  is  bound 
round  his  head. 

The  R^moshis  have  four  chiefs  or  ndiks  and  a  head  chief  or 
samdik.  The  head  chief  is  a  Mar^tha,  Tatia  Sahib  of  the  J^hav 
olan^  who  marries  with  Mar^thfa  but  comes  to  Bamoshi  weddings. 
The  ndiks  settle  casfce  disputes  and  hear  charges  of  breaches  of 
caste  rules.  The  commonest  breach  of  rules  is  eating  with  Mhars 
and  M^ngs  and  other  classes  with  whom  a  EUmoshi  ought  not  to 
eat.  The  whole  caste  ought  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  the 
f  oar  ndiks  and  the  samdtK  ought  to  preside^  hear  the  charge  and  the 
answers^  and  settle  the  case.  The  hearing  of  disputes  used  to  go  on 
for  days  and  the  expense  of  feeding  the  meeting  was  met  by  one 
of  the  headmen  and  recovered  from  the  fines  inflicted  on  offenders 
which  were  sometimes  as  high  as  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100).  Such 
heavy  fines  are  not  now  levied.  The  people  are  poorer  and  there 
are  seldom  big  disputes.  The  heads  are  still  asked  to  settle  disputes 
about  the  crests  or  devdks  of  different  families,  and  at  marriage 
dinners  they  distribute  the  liquor.  Otherwise  the  heads  have  little 
power. 

They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  When  a  child  is  seven  or 
eight  years  old  he  mast  steal  something.  If  he  goes  to  prison 
the  people  are  delighted,  fall  at  his  feet  when  he  comes  out,  and  are 
anxious  to  get  him  to  marry  their  daughters* 

ThalcurSy  or  Lords,  are  returned  as  numbering  5643  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district,  especially  in  Junnar  and  Khed» 
They  have  no  story  of  their  origin  and  have  no  memory  of  any 
earlier  place  of  abode  than  Poena.  The  name  suggests  that  they 
are  a  hill- tribe  who  at  some  past  time  were  joined  by  Rajput 
fugitives  and  have  a  strain  of  Rajput  blood.  Their  surnames  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Mar^th^,  O&ikwad,  Jadhav,  Kamble,  Shelke, 
and  Shinde.  People  with  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry. 
The  names  of  both  men  and  women  are  the  same  as  Mardtha 
names.  They  are  a  dark  somewhat  stunted  tribe,  but  it  is  often 
not  easy  to  distinguish  a  Th^kur  from  a  Koli  or  a  West  Poena 
Kunbi.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache  and  some  wear 
whiskers  and  the  beard.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi.  They 
live  in  small  huts  with  low  mud  and  stone  walls  and  thatched  roofs, 
and  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels.  Their  food  is  jvdvi,  sdvi, 
ndchni,  bdj'ri,  fruits,  roots,  herbs,  spices,  fish,  the  flesh  of  sheep  goats 
hare  deer  and  the  wild  hog,  and  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  loin- 
cloth, a  waistcloth,  a  blanket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  Mardtha 
turban  wound  round  the  head.  The  women  wear  the  robe  drawn 
tightly  back  between  the  legs  and  wound  round  the  waist  leaving 
most  of  the  leg  bare.  They  sometimes  leave  the  breast  bare  and 
sometimes  cover  it  with  a  scanty  bodice  and  bead  necklaces.  Except 
a  'few  of  the  well-to-do  who  have  gold  ornaments,  their  jewelry  is 
of  brass  and  tin.  They  are  a  hardworking  people  and  work  as 
husbandmen  and  labourers,  and  gather  and  sell  firewood  and  hay 
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and  sometimea  fraita  and  roots.  They  Bay  they  worship  Br&boa, 
Vishnu,  and  Shiv,  and  all  other  Hindu  gods,  and  keep  their  feas^x 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Br&hmans.  They  have  great  faith  is 
the  Tiger  god  or  Vighya,  and  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  aootb- 
saying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  coosnlb  oracles.  Oo 
the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  dip  a  haod  in  red- 
powder  water  and  make  the  mark  of  a  hand  on  the  Trail  of  the 
mother's  rooio  and  worship  it  ofiering  it  a  goat  or  a  cock.  Tliey 
name  the  child  on  the  twelfth  dny.  Their  girln  are  married  beft»8 
they  are  sixteen  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-four.  Tl» 
offer  or  asking  in  marnsge,  ii^^^ni,  cotues  from  the  boy's  side  and  is 
the  same  as  among  Mai&th&a.  The  day  before  the  niarria^  tiie  be* 
and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  their  homes.  On  the  tnarri^e 
day  the  boy,  either  seated  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  goes  to  the  girl'a 
house  accompanied  by  male  and  female  relations,  friends,  and  mnsic. 
At  the  girl's  house  marriage-coronets  or  bdehingg  are  tied  ronnd 
the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl  and  they  are  made  to  stand  face  lu 
face  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them.  The  Br&hman  ]»iest 
repeats  verses  and  at  the  end  throws  grains  of  rice  over  their  heads 
and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  A.  feast  is  held  and  the  guests  go 
back  to  their  homes.  Next  day  the  boy  goes  in  procession  with  hu 
wife  to  his  father's  und  the  marriage  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast. 
They  bury  the  dead  and  f -ed  crows  in  their  honour.  They  hare  ■ 
caste  council  and  decide  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemea. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

Vad&rs  are  relumed  as  numbering  2677,  and  as  found  over  tlia 
whole  district  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  their  names  and  home 
speech  show  that  they  are  of  Telugu  extraction.^  They  say  they  came 
into  the  district  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  from  where  they 
cannot  tell.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Baba, 
Chima,  Hanmaut,  Naga,  Piriiji,  Topiji,  and  Timana ;  and  among 
women  Baya,  Sataya.  Tima,  Yama,  and  Vasari.  Their  surnames  are 
Jadhav,  Nalvade,  i'avar,  and  Shelvade.  Persons  bearing  the  same 
surnames  cannot  intermarry.  Their  family  deities  are  Ellamma,  Jauai, 
Satvii,  and  Vyankoba  of  Giri,  Vadars  include  three  divisions,  Gadi- 
Tadars  or  cartmen,  Jdte-vaddrs  or  grindstone  men,  and  Mati-rad^ra 
or  quarrymen.  These  three  classes  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 
Their  home  speech  is  a  corrupt  Telugu  and  their  outdoor  speech 
Marathi.  As  a  class  they  are  dark,  tall,  strong,  and  well-made. 
The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  and  the  face  except  the 
eyebrows  moustache  and  whiskers.  Some  live  iu  one-storied  houses 
with  mud  walls  aud  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  many  in  bamboo 
hnts  thatched  with  the  grasa  called  enrvadi.  Their  houses  are  very 
dirty.  Their  belongings  include  cots,  blankets,  boxes,  and  metal  siA 
earthen  vessels.  They  have  no  house  servants,  butown  cattle,  assea, 
pigs,  and  poultry.  They  are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooka. 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  onions.  Od 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  they  always  bathe  before  their 
morning  meal.     They  may  use  animal  food  and  liquor  on  any  day. 
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They  eat  pork  and  rats  and  are  looked  down  on  by  Maratha  and 

other  niiddle-class  Hindus.     The  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at 

"the  back  of  the  head,  and  wear  a  robe  which  hangs  from  the  waist 

to  the  ankle  without  having  the  skirt  drawn  back  between  the  feet. 

A  Vadar  woman  who  wears  a  bodice  is  turned  out  of  caste.     The  men 

'vrear  a  waistcloth  or  a  loincloth  or  a  pair  of  tight  drawers,  a  coat  or 

»  shirt  called  bandit, -a  Maratha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  shoes. 

"Women  wear  no  earrings.    Their  usual  ornaments  are  toe-rings  or 

jodvisy  a  nose-ring  called  jwo^i,  and  silver  wristlets  called  gots.     As  a 

class  they  are  dirty,  hardworking,  irritable,  thrifty,  and  hospitable. 

They  are  stone-cutters  and  quarry  men,  and  some  are  contractors 

vrho  supply  stones  for  public  buildings.     The  iM^tivad^rs  or  earth-» 

men    carry  on  their   asses  the  earth  wanted  for  buildings,  repair 

rice  dams,   and  take  earthwork  contracts  on  roads  and  railways. 

Daring  the  fair  months  they  are  well  employed.     They  are  excellent 

•workers,  almost  always  working  by  the  piece-     A  family  of  five 

spends  8«.  to  16«.  (Rs.  4-8)  a  month  on  food  and  lO*.  tol6>?.  (Rs.  5-8) 

a  year  on  clothes.   A  Vadar's  hut  or  cottage  costs  1  Os.  to  £5  (Rs.  5 - 50) 

to  build  and  their  house  goods  are  worth  £2  to  £7  1 0^.  (Rs.  20-  75).    A 

birth  costs  4$,  to  1  Oir.  ( Rs.  2  -  5) ,  a  marriage  £2  1 0.9.  to  £10  (Rs.  25- 1 00)., 

and  a  death  10«.  to  14«.  (Rs.  5-7).     They  worship  local  gods.    Their 

family  deities  are  Ellamma,  Jandi,  Satvdi,  and  Vyankoba  of  Giri. 

They  keep  the  usual   Brdhmanic  holidays  and  fasts.     They  believe 

in   witchcraft,    soothsaying,  and    evil   spirits,   but  they   say   they 

are  not  troubled  by  ghosts,  as  the  pork  which  they  eat  and   keep  in 

their  houses  scares    ghosts.     Child-marriage,  widow-marriage,  and 

polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised.     When  a    woman  is  brought 

to  bed,  a  Vadar  woman  cuts  the   child^s  navel  cord  and  is  given  a 

pair  of  glass  bangles.     On  the  twelfth  a  Brdhman  priest   names  the 

child  and   is   paid  2d.  (IJ  as,).     Ceremonial  impurity  lasts   fifteen 

days.     After  a  fortnight  and  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 

a  clay  idol  of  Satv^i  is  made  and  the  mother  lays  before  the  image 

turmeric   powder,  vermillion,   and   flowers;  frankincense  is  burnt, 

and  a  goat  is  slain.   A  cocoanut,  a  copper  coin,  wheat  cakes,  pulse,  and 

?ot-herbs  are  laid  before  the  image,  and  a  cradle  is  hung  over  it. 
n  a  day  or  two  the  head  of  the  child  is  shaved,  and  the  caste- 
people  ai-e  treated  tx>  liquor  and  meat.  Boys  are  married  between 
three  and  twenty-five  and  girls  between  three  and  eighteen.  When 
the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  have  agreed  to  the  marriage  terms 
the  boy's  father  pays  108.  (Rs.  5)  to  the  girPs  father,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  a  caste  least  known  as  the  sdkhai-pdn  or  sugar  and  betel 
feast  is  given.  At  noon  on  the  Saturday  after  the  priest  has  named 
the  lucky  day  for  the  wedding,  they  lay  flowers,  vermillion  or  sandal, 
rice,  sugar,  and  a  cocoanut  before  their  family  gods.  They  have 
no  separate  marriage  guardians  or  devaks.  Booths  or  porches  are 
raisea  before  the  boy's  and  girl's  houses  with  a  branch  of  the  wild 
fig  or  nmbar  tied  to  one  of  the  posts  and  worshipped  by  the 
karavali,  who  is  the  sister  either  of  the  bridegroom  or  bride.  At  their 
own  houses  five  threads,  twisted  into  a  cord  and  smeared  with 
turmeric  powder,  are  passed  round  a  turmeric  root  and  tied  to  the 
wrist  of  the  boy  and  tine  girl.  Some  of  the  turmeric  powder  is  rubbed 
on  the  boy,  and  the  rest  is  sent  with  music  and  women  to  be  rnbbed 
on  the  girl.   The  bridegroom  is  dressed  and  with  music,  friends,  and 
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kinspeople  is  taken  to  the  girl's  village  Miirati.  From  Marati's  temple, 
his  brother  is  sent  in  front  to  the  bride's  and  brings  back  a  Bait  oC 
clothes  for  the  bridegroom.  The  boy  is  then  brought  to  the  bride's 
booth,  a  piece  of  bread  is  waved  round  him,  and  thrown  away  as  an 
offering  to  the  evil  spirits.  He  passes  into  the  booth  and  is  seated  on  a 
blanket  spread  on  the  ground  with  his  bride  before  him  face  to  face. 
They  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  five  times  and  are  hasband 
and  wife.  The  guests  throw  lucky  rice  or  mangaldkahcUs  over  them 
saying  in  a  loud  voice  Savadhdn,  Be  careful.  Their  browa  are 
marked  with  vermillion  and  rice,  and  copper  coins  are  waved  rotmd 
them.  They  are  bathed  by  five  married  women,  and  dressed  in  dry 
clothes.  On  the  next  day  and  the  day  after  the  couple  are  bathed 
in  hot  water  and  dressed,  and  friends  and  kinspeople  are  feasted. 
They  go  to  Mdrnti's  temple  on  foot,  bum  frankincense  before  him, 
and  break  a  cocoanut  in  his  honour.  Each  unties  the  other's  thread 
wristlet  or  kankan  and  they  are  taken  to  the  bridegroom's  with  music 
and  kinspeople,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  caste  feast.  When  a  giil 
comes  of  age  she  sits  apart  for  three  days,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  a 
cocoanut  and  fruit.  On  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  the  girl  and 
her  husband  receive  presents  of  clothes  from  their  fathers-ia-law  and 
she  joins  her  husband.  They  bury  their  dead  and  moorn  twelve 
days  and  on  the  thirteenth  treat  the  castepeople  to  a  cup  of  liquor. 
They  form  a  united  community  and  settle  caste  disputes  at  meetings 
of  the  castemen  called  panchas.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

Vanja'riSy  or  Grain -dealers,  are  returned  as  numbering  2606  and 
as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  have  no  story  of  their  origin  and 
tio  memory  of  former  settlements  or  of  the  reason  or  the  date  of  their 
settling  in  Poena.  They  belong  to  two  classes,  Mamthi  and  Kongadi 
Vanj^ris,  who  dine  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  surnames  of 
the  Maratha  Vanjaris  are  Andhle,  Darode,  Ohule,  Palane,  S4bale,  and 
Thorave.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  R^»rabhia, 
Sakhdr^m,  Satvdji,  and  Tukdram ;  and  among  women  Bhagirathi, 
Bhima,  Gang^bai,  R&hi,  and  Raji.  As  a  class  they  are  tall,  strong, 
well-made,  and  dark.  The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot 
and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and  whiskers.  Their  head  hair 
is  long  and  black  and  the  face  hair  thick  and  short.  They  speak 
Mar&thi  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  live  in  houses  with  walls  of 
brick  and  stones  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  furniture  includes  cots, 
cradles,  boxes,  carpets,  blankets,  and  metal  vessels.  They  own  cattle 
and  keep  hares  and  parrots  as  pets.  They  are  moderate  eaters  and 
their  staple  food  includes  pulse,  rice,  vegetables,  and  Indian  millet 
bread.  A  man  spends  on  his  food  2id.  to  3(2.  (l|-2  as,)  a  day.  Thcj 
are  careful  to  bathe  before  they  take  their  morning  meaL  Caste 
feasts  are  given  in  honour  of  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  When 
they  can  afford  it  they  eat  the  Sesh  of  goats,  fish,  poultry,  deer, 
and  hare.  They  drink  liquor,  smoke  hemp-flower  or  gdnja,  and  eat 
opium.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  shouldercloth,  a  shirt  or  handi^ 
a  turban,  and  Deccan  shoes.  The  women  plait  their  hair  into  braids 
and  wear  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves  and  the  full  Maritha 
robe  whose  skirt  is  drawn  back  between  the  feet  Neither  men  nor 
women  have  any  store  of  fine  clothes  for  holiday  wear,  but  give 
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"tbeir  usual  clofclies  a  special  washing.  As  a  class  thej  are  dirty,  hard- 
'vrorking,  frugal,  irritable,  and  hospitable.     Their  chief  hereditary 
oalliD^  is  carrying  rice,  pulse,  and  other  grain  on  pack-bullocks. 
Since   the   opening   of   cart   roads  and  railways  the   pack-bullock 
'trade    has    much    declined    and    many  have^  had    to   seek  other 
employment.      Some    are    husbandmen  and  some   constables  and 
tnessengers,  some  deal  in  fodder,  and  some  deal  in  wood.     Of  those 
^who    have    taken    to    husbandry    some  show  much  skill  both  in 
field-work    and    in    gardening,    and    others    deal     in     milk   and 
<^arified    butter.       Their    women     help    in    hoeing    and    cutting 
grass    and  their     children    in     watching    and    bird -scaring .     As 
a   class  the   Vanj^ri    landholders  are  not  prosperous.      They  can 
borrow  on  their  personal  credit  £20  to  £50  (Bs. 200-500)  at  yearly 
rates  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  per  cent.     A  Vanjdri  eats 
from  no  one  but  a  Brdhman  or  a  Mardtha.     They  rank  themselves 
with  Mar^th^  but  Marathas  look  down  on  them  and  object  to  dine 
with   them.      Vanjdris    are   religious.      Some   worship    Shiv   and 
others    Vishnu,      but    their    chief    objects    of  worship    are  their 
family  deities  Bahiroba,  Bhav&ni,  and  Khandoba.      Their  priest  is  a 
Deshasth  Brahman,   whom  they  call   to  their  houses  during  their 
marriage  death  and  other  ceremonies.     They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Alandi,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  Singandpur,  Tuljdpur,  and  other  sacred 
places.  They  keep  the  fasts  and  feasts  observed  by  other  Brdhmanic 
Hindus,  and  fast  on  ekddashis  or  lunar  elevenths.     They  have  no 
special  guide  but  most  of  them  become  the  disciples  of  some  Gos&vi. 
Their  women  and  children  occasionally  suffer  from  spirit  possession. 
When  they  think  that  any  sickness  has  been  caused  by  spirits  an 
exorcist  or  deverishi  is  called  in  who  repeats  some  verses  and  waves  a 
lemon  and  a  fowl  round  the  possessed  person's  head  and  drives  out  the 
spirit.     When  a  woman  is  in  labour  a  midwife  is  called.    She  comes 
and  prepares  a  place  for  bathing  the  woman.     She  cuts  the  child's 
navel  cord  and  buries  it  under  the  spot  where  the  woman  was  bathed 
and  the  mother  is  laid  on  a  cot.     On  the  fifth  day  a  cocoannt  and 
lemon  are  laid  on  a  grindstone  and  worshipped  by  men  «vho  sit  up  the 
whole  night.     The  ceremonial  impurity  lasts  for  ten  days.     On  the 
twelfth   Satvii  is  worshipped  and  the  child  is  named  by  elderly 
persons  in  the  hoase.     Between  the  time  when  a  boy  is  twelve 
months  and  three  years  old,  the  hair-cutting  or  jdval  takes  place.    If 
the  child  is  the  subject  of  a  vow  a  goat  is  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
some  god.  The  child  is  seated  in  its  maternal  uncle's  lap  in  the  presence 
of  a  company  of  friends  and  relations.     After  the  hair  has  been 
clipped  the  head  of  the  child  is  shaved  except  a  small  tuft  or  shendi 
on  the  top  of  the  head.     New  clothes  are  given  to  the  child  and 
friends  and  relations  are  feasted. 

The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  side.  The  boy's  father 
goes  with  some  friends  to  the  girl's  house  and  asks  her  father 
whether  he  will  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son.  If  the 
father  agrees  a  formal  offer  is  made.  Then  follow  as  among  other 
Mardth^  the  turmeric-rubbing,  the  installation  of  the  wedding- 
guardian  or  devak,  and  the  making  of  wedding  porches.  Ou  the 
marriage  day  the  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  new  clothes,  a  niarriage 
ornament  called  bashing  is  tied  to  his  brow  and  he  is  taken  on  horse- 
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back  with  friends  and  mnsic  to  the  temple   of  Marati  in  the  griri's 
village.     The  bridegroom  is  seated  in  the  temple  and   his  brotaer 
mounts  the  horse  and  goes  to  the  bride's.     Her  father  g'ives    hira  & 
turban  and  scarf  and  these  he  takes  to  the  temple  and   gives   to  tli£ 
bridegroom  to  wear.     Then  the    bridegroom  is    seated  on  the  horse 
and  led  to  the  bride's.     He  is  taken  into  the  wedding  porch  and  nuide 
to  stand  on  a  carpet  or  sacking.    The  bride  is  led  out  and  is  made  to 
stand  facing  the  bridegroom.     A  piece  of  cloth  is  held  between  thees, 
the  Brdhmun  priest  hands  to  the  guests   rice  mixed  with  tirmeric 
powder,  aud  gives  the  bride  and  bridegroom  a  roll  of  betel  leaves  ta 
hold.     He  theu  recites  the  wedding  verses  ending  with  Siva  lagn&j 
mvadhnmij  May  the  wedding  be  lucky,   Beware.     He  throws  lucky 
rice  five  times  over  the  couple,  and  the  guests  throw  the  rice'  whici 
they  have  in  their   hands.     Then  the  couple  are  seated   and  the 
bridegroom  ties    the   lucky  thread   round  the   bride's    neck.     The 
washerman  brings  a  piece  of  fresh- washed  white  cloth.     This  is  cat  in 
two  and  in  each  part  a  turmeric,  botelnut,  and  cloves  are  rolled  and 
one  is  fastened  round  the  right  arm  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  other 
round  the  right  arm  of  the  bride.     When  the  couple  ai-e  seated  on  the 
altar  the  priest  lights  a  sacred  fire.     When  the  fire  is  kindled  and 
verses  have  been  read  the  couple  each  in  turn  throw  clarified  batter 
and  rice  into  the  fire.     Then  the  guests  wave  copper  coins  ix>nnd  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  throw  them  away.     The  skirts   of  the 
boy's  and  girl's  robes  are  knotted  together  and  they  go  and  bow  to 
the  family  gods.     When  the  worship  of  the  house  gods  is  over  they 
fall  at  the  feet  of  the  bride's  mother,  who  unties  their  clothes-     The 
day   ends    with    a    feast.      On    the    day    after    the    wedding    a 
second   caste  feast  is  given.     On  the   third    day    the    bridegroom 
and  the  bride  are  bathed  and  made  to  dine  from  the  same  dish  in 
the  presence  of  friends  and  relations.     The  guests  as  on  the  wedding 
(lay  wave  copper  coins  round  the  bridegroom  and  the   bride  and 
throw  them  away.     The  coppers  are  given  to  the  priest  or  the 
pipers,  or  they  are  changed  into  silver  and  made  into  finger  rincrs 
for  the  bride  and    bridegroom.     Then   with   music  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  start  in  procession  for  the  bridegroom's  house,  where 
a  feast  of  cakes  and  flesh  is  given  and  the  wedding  guardian  or 
dev^ik  is  bowed  out.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  sits  by  herself 
for  four  days  and  on  the  fifth  she  is  bathed.     On  the  sixteenth  the 
girl's  father  with  music  fetches  her  husband  and  asks  him  to  pat 
fruits  and  nuts  into  the  girl's  lap  and  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe 
and  bodice  and  her  husband  with  a  turban.     The  day  ends  with  a 
feast.     The    Vanjaris   have    no    pregnancy    ceremony.     When  a 
Vanjari  dies  his    friends  and  relations  or  caste-people  meet  and 
prepare  a  bier.     A  fire  is  kindled  and  some  water  is  heated  in  a 
new   earthen    pot.     The   body   is  taken  out  of  the  house,  bathed 
in  hot    water  and  dressed  in  a  loincloth,  laid  on  the    bier,    and 
covered  with  a  new  white  cloth.     Then  the  chief  mourner  starts 
carrying  the  fire-pot  and  the  bearers  follow.     On  the  way  to  the 
burning  ground  they  rest  the  bier,  lay  on  the  ground  a  copper  coin 
and  some  rice,  change  places,  and  carry  on  the  body  to  the  burning 
ground.     At  the    burning  ground  they  lay  down    the    bier  and 
unfasten  the  body.     The  chief  mourner  has  nis  face,  including  the 
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moustache,  shaved,   washes  in  cold  water,  and  with  the  help  of 

others  begins  to  heap  up  the  funeral  pile.     When  the  pile  is  ready 

tne  body  is  laid  on  it  and  the  chief  mourner  squeezes  some  water  into 

tbo  dead  mouth  and  kindles  the  pyre.     When  the  body  is   nearly 

consamed  the  son  walks  thrice  round  the  pyre  with  the  dripping 

earthen  water  jar,  dashes  it  on  the  ground,  beats  his  mouth,  and 

cries  aloud.     All  go  to  the  river  to  bathe  and  return  to  the  house 

o£  mourning  in  wet  clothes.     At  the  house  of  mourning  they  are 

given  some  nim  leaves  to  eat.   They  then  look  at  the  lamp  which  has 

been  set  over  the  place  where  the  deceased  died  and   go  to  their 

homes.     On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner,  accompanied  by  a  priest 

and    a  few  relatives,  takes  a  winnowing  basket  and  two  or  three 

Bmall  earthen  pots,  with  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  and  cow's  urine, 

and    five   millet  cakes,  and  goes    to    the   burning    ground.      At 

the  baming  ground  the  cow's  urine,  milk,  and  curds  are  poured 

oyer  the  ashes,  which  are  gathered  in  a  blanket  and  thrown  into  the 

Tiver.     Milk,  curds,  and  cow's  urine  are  again  poared  over  the  place 

where  the  ashes  were,  and  two  earthen  jars  are  set  where  the  head  lay 

and  one  where  the  feet  lay  when  the  dead  was  burned.     The  jars 

are  filled  with  water  and  covered  with  the  five  millet  cakes,  and 

worshipped  with  flowers  and    sandal  powder.     When  this  is  over 

the  winnowing  basket  is  thrown  away  and  the  people  return  home. 

Ceremonial    imparity   lasts  ten  days.     On  the  tenth,  ten  balls  of 

wheat  flour  are  prepared  and  worshipped  and  one  is  offered  to  the 

crows  and  the  i-est  are   thrown  into  the  river.     After  a  crow  has 

touched  the  ball  the  mourners  bathe  and  go  home.     On  the  eleventh, 

they  wash  their  clothes  and  cowdung  the  house  where  the  death 

took  place.    On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  caste  feasts  are  given  when 

relations  present  the  chief  mourner  with  a  mourning  suit  or  dukhavata. 

Jl  skrdddha  or  mind-feast  is  performed  every  year  in   September. 

There    is    no  single    community    of  Vanjfiris.     Bach  group  holds 

meetings  and  settles  social  disputes  without  any  headman.     Offences 

against  caste  rules  are  punished  by  fines  varying  from  Sd.  to  2«.  6d. 

(Re.  J-IJ).     If  a  man  refuses  to  pay  the  fine,  he  is  put  out  of 

caste  and  not  allowed  back  till  he  has  given  a  caste  feast.     Both 

boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  school  and  kept  there  till  they  are  about 

twelve.     Some  of  them  take  to  new  callings  and  their  prospects  on 

the  whole  are  good. 

Depressed  Classes  included  four  castes  with  a  strength  of 
90,'>8I  (males  43,827,  females  46,454)  or  10-62  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.     The  following  table  gives  the  details  : 

PooxA  Dmprbssed  Classks, 


DiTinox. 

MalM. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

DiVIBIOK. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dhors 

Halilkhon     ... 
Mh4ra 

660 
612 

36,071 

6H 
88,482 

1104 

1004 

74,653 

M4qi(8 

Total    ... 

tUUiA 

0026 

13,620 

49,827 

46,464 

00,281 

Dhors  are  returned  as  numbering  1104  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  Purandhar.  They  have  a  tradition  that  they 
came  into  the  district  from  Nisik  about  a  hundred  years  ago.    The 
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names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhaa^   Devba,   Kash^ba^ 
N^m4ji^  Bdma,  Sakra^  and  Vithn ;   and  among  women,  Chimana, 
Giraja,  Kusa,  Mukta,  Manjala,  Saguna,  and   Yitha.     Bdji  and  rdo 
are  added   to   men's    names    and    bdi    to    women's  names.     In 
addressing  elders  the  respectful  term  tiravanji    is  used.      Their 
surnames   are  Gdvare,    Kalamkar,    N^r^yane,   B^piri,  Sad&phale, 
Sdlunke,  Sinde,  and  Trimak.     Persons  bearing  tbe  same  surnames 
cannot    intermarry.     They  have  no  dirisions.     Their  family  gods 
are    Bahiroba,    Bhav^ni    of    Kondanpur    and     Tuljapur^    Jsxiii, 
Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  Mah^dev^  and  Yithoba  of  Pandluirpur.     They 
look  like  Mardth^s  and  speak  a  corrupt  Mar&thi  both  at  home  and 
abroad.      A  Dhor   may   be   generally  known  by  his  red  fingersi 
stained  by  the  dye  he  nses  in  making  leather.     As  a  class  they  are 
dark^  middle-sized,  and  well-made.     The  men  shave  the  head  except 
the  topknot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and  whiskers.     They 
live  in  common  and  generally  dirty  one-storied  houses  with  brick 
walls  and  tiled  roofs.     They  have  no  house  servants,  but  own  cattle 
and  pet  animals.     Their  staple    food  is  Indian  millet   breadj  rioe 
and   chopped   chillies   or  pot-herbs.      They  usually  bathe   before 
their  morning  meal,  worship  their  family   gods,   water  the  sweet 
basil  plant  before  their  door,  and  offer  the  gods  food  cooked  in  the 
house.     At  their  marriage    feasts    they    have    stuffed    cakes    or 
puranpolis,  rice-flour  cakes  fried  in  oil  called  telachis,  and  boiled 
mutton.    They  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  goat,  deer,  hare,  wild  pig, 
pigeon,    and    poultry,  and    on  holidays  drink  country  liquor    or 
European  spirits.     They  drink  to  excess,  take  opium,  drink  bhdng 
or  hemp-flower,  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flower  or  gdnja.     The 
women  tie  their  hair  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  never 
wear  flowers  or  false  hair.     Both  men  and  women  are  clean  and 
neat  in  their  dress.   The  men  wear  a  loincloth  or  a  waistcloth,  a  shirt 
or  bandi,  a  shouldercloth,  a  Maratha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  sandals 
or  shoes.     The  women  dross  io  a  robe  hanging  like  a  petticoat  from 
the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves. 
Neither  men  nor  women  have  a  special  set  of  clothes  for  holiday 
wear ;  they  give  their  every -day  clothes  a  special  washing.     They 
buy  their  clothes  in  Poona  and  other  district  towns.     As  a  class 
Dhors  are  dirty,  hardworking,  orderly^  thrifty,   goodnatured,  and 
hospitable.     Their  principal  and  hereditary  calling  is  tanning  hidea 
They  buy  skins  from  Mh^rs,  and  steep  them  for  four  days  in  an 
earthen  pot  filled  with  lime-water.     On  the  fourth  they  take   them 
out  and  put  them  in  boiled  water  mixed  with  pounded  bdbhul  bark 
and  hirdds  or  myrobalans.     After  being  left  three  days  in  the  water 
they  are  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun.     The  women  help  the  men 
in  preparing  the  lime  and  bdbhul  bark  water  and  mind  the  house; 
Most  l)hors  carry  on  their  trade  with  their  own  capital.     Tanning 
is  brisk  all  the  year  round,  but  the  cold  weather  is  better  than  the 
hot,  as  in  hot  weather  the  skins  rot  quickly  when  dipped  in  water 
and  are  often  spoiled.     The  Dhors  do  not  rest  on  any  day   in  the 
year  except  Shimga  or  Holi  in  March- April  and  Dasara  in  September* 
October.     In  spite  of  good  earnings   most  of  them  are  in  defat^ 
borrowing  £2  10^.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-100)    at  twenty-four  per  oeak 
interest  to  meet  marriage  and  other  charges,  and  being  seldom  able 
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A>  clear  off  their  debts.     Some  of  them  work  as  labourers  and  live 
hrom   band  to  month*     They  rank  one  degree  higher  than  Mhars 
uid    eat  from  the  hands   of   Brdhmans>  Mardthis^  and  Ling^jats. 
The  Dhors  are  a  religious  class.     Their  family  deities  are  Bahiroba, 
BbLav&ni  of  Talj&pnr  and  Kondanpur,  Jandi,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri, 
MahiLdev  of  Signdpur,  and  Vithoba  of  Pandharpnr.     Their  priest 
is  a  Jangam,  who  officiates  at  all  their  ceremonies  ;  at  the  same  time 
they    pay   great  respect  to  Br^hmans.     They  are  worshippers  of 
Bhiv   and    hold  him    in  special  reverence.     They  keep  the  usaal 
Br&hmanic  and  local    holidays    and  fasts,  their  great  days  beings 
Ifavardtra  in    September- October    and    Shivardtra  in    January- 
Febmary.      Their  religious  teacher  is  a  slit-eared  or  K&nphdtya 
Gosdrviy  who  visits  their  homes  and  receives  a  yearly  tribute  either 
in  c&sh  or  in  clothes.     They  worship  the  usual  Br^hmanic  and  early 
village  gods^  boundary  gods^  and  local  gods,   and  believe  in  witch- 
craft, soothsaying,  and  evil  spirits.     When  any  one  is  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit  they  call  in  a  devariahi  or  seer  skilled  in  incantations 
and  charms*     The  seer  visits  the  sick  person,  bums  frankincense 
before  him,  repeats  a  charm  over  a  pinch  of  ashes,  and  rubs   the 
ashes  on  the  sick  person's  brow,  waves  a  cocoanut  round  his  head, 
fiacrifices  a  goat  or  a  cock,  and  the  sick  recovers.     Early  marriage 
widow-marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised;  polyandry 
18  unknown.     When  a  woman  is  brought  to  bed  a  midwife  is  called. 
She  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord,  bathes  both  mother  and  child   in 
warm  water,  and  lays  them  on  a  cot.   The  navel  cord  is  buried  under 
the  threshold  and  the  nurse  is  paid  2d.  to  Us.  (1^-10  a«.).     Foi* 
the  first  three  days  the  child  is  fed  on  honey  and  the  mother  on 
rice  mixed  with  clarified  butter.     On  the  fourth  the  mother  suckles 
the  child.     On  the  fifth  a  gold  or  silver  image  of  Satv4i  is  placed  in 
the  lying-in  room  on  a  stone  slab  or  pata.    Some  sand,  prickly-pear 
or  nivadung,  and  the  knife  used  in  cutting  the  navel  cord  are  laid  on 
the  stone.     The  midwife  or  some  other  woman  of  the  family  lays 
before  the  image  turmeric  powder,  vermillion,   cotton  thread,    and 
redlead.     Frankincense  is  burnt  before  it,  and  goats  are  slaughtered 
in  the  name  of  the  goddess   and   boiled   mutton    is  offered  to 
her.    Foar  stalks  of  Indian  miUet  are  placed  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  cot  and  the  women  of  the  family  keep  awake   during  the  whole 
night.     On  the  seventh  the  lying-in  room  is  washed  with  cowdong 
and  the  mother  is  given  new  clothes,  and  is  again  laid  on  the  cot. 
Ceremonial  impurity  lasts  ten  days.     On  the  eleventh  the  house  is 
oowdnnged,  and  the  mother  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clothes. 
She  sets  five  stones  outside  of  the  door  in  the  field  and  worships 
them    with     turmeric    powder,      vermillion,      and      pomegranate 
flowers  in  the  name  of  Satvii.     Lastly  the  goddess  is  offered  a 
cocoanut  and  rice  and  pulse,  and  the  silver  image   which    was 
worshipped  on  the  fifth  is  tied  round  the  child's  neck.     The  child 
is  named  on  the  fifteenth  or  twenty-first  day,  when  castewomen 
meet  at  the  child's  house,  and,  after  asking  the  inmates,  lay  the  child 
in  a  cradle  and  name  it.     Handfuls  of  boiled  gram,  betel  packets, 
and  sugar    are    served    and    the  gpiests  leave.     A  boy's  head  is 
shaved  for  the  first  time  between  one  and  five.     He  is  seated  on 
his  maternal  uncle's  lap,  who  cuts  a  little  of  the  hair,  and  the  cutting 
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is  finislied  by  the  men  of  the  honse.  Goats  are  slaaghtered  and  friends 
and  relations  are  feasted.  Betel  leaves  and  nats  are  handed  and 
the  gnests  take  their  leave.  Next  day  the  boy's  head  is  shaTed 
except  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  A  hair«cutting  or  jdval  coats  4«.  to  8«. 
(Rs.  2-4).  They  marry  their  boys  between  five  and  twenty  and 
their  g^rls  between  three  and  sixteen.  As  a  rule  the  offer  of 
marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  father  to  the  girPs  father,  who  aco^ta 
it  if  in  his  opinion  the  match  is  a  good  one.  On  a  lucky  day  comes 
the  mdgani  or  asking.  The  boy's  father  with  music  and  friends  gooi 
to  the  girl's  and  presents  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and  a 
packet  of  sugar.  A  Jongam  priest  marks  her  brow  with  vermilUoft 
and  she  is  dressed  in  the  suit  presented  to  her  by  her  future  f atber4ii- 
law.  Her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  and  a  cocoanutj  and  rolls  of  betel  leaves 
are  served  to  the  people  who  are  present.  Marriage  comes  within  four 
years  of  the  asking  day.  The  first  sign  of  the  wedding  is  the  making  of 
turmeric  paste.  Some  of  the  paste  is  rubbed  on  thebridegroom,and  the 
rest  with  music  and  friends  and  a  bodice  and  robe  and  flower  wreatlis 
is  sent  to  be  rubbed  on  the  bride.  Two  days  before  the  marriage  the 
leaves  of  five  trees  are  taken  to  the  temple  of  Mdruti^  preceded 
by  drummers  and  followed  by  friends  and  relations.  They  are  laid 
before  the  god^  brought  back  to  the  bridegroom's  booths  tied 
to  one  of  its  posts>  and  made  the  marriage  guardian  or  devak 
0oats  are  slaughtered  and  friends  and  kinspeople  are  asked  to 
dine.  On  the  marriage  day  leaves  of  the  same  five  trees  ai« 
with  the  same  ceremonies  tied  to  a  post  in  the  bride^a  bootk 
and  a  marriage  altar  or  bahule  is  raised  llie  bridegroom  is 
seated  on  horseback  and  led  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  M4mti 
in  the  bride's  village.  His  brother  or  vardMva  goes  in  front  to  ths 
house  of  the  bride  and  returns  with  a  turban  for  the  bridegroom, 
whose  head  is  decked  with  a  brow-horu  or  bashing  and  he  is  broo^ 
with  pomp  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  At  the  entrance  to  the  booth, 
rice  mixed  with  curds  is  waved  round  him  and  is  thrown  as  an 
offering  to  evil  spirits.  He  passes  into  the  booth  and  is  seated 
in  a  bamboo  basket  with  the  bride  standing  fronting  him  it 
another  basket  hid  by  a  curtain  or  jamcmika.  A  Jangam  and 
a  Brdhman  repeat  lucky  texts  or  mangaldshtaJcs  and  throw  lucky 
rice  or  mangaldkshata  over  the  couple.  Five  cotton  threads  ops 
twisted  into  a  cord  and  bits  of  turmeric  are  tied  to  each  of 
its  ends.  It  is  cut  in  two  and  one-half  fastened  round  ths 
bridegroom's  right  wrist  and  the  other  half  round  the  bride's  leB 
wrist.  The  priest  lights  the  horn  fire.  Round  the  bride's  nedc 
is  fastened  the  lucky  necklace  and-  she  is  told  to  walk  five 
times  round  the  altar  with  her  husband.  After  the  five  turns  art 
finished  the  hems  of  the  couple's  garments  are  knotted  together, 
and  they  go  to  the  house  and  lay  a  cocoanut  before  the  famflf 
deities  and  bow  before  them.  The  bridegroom  takes  the  cocoaaafe 
with  him  and  they  return  to  the  booth  and  are  seated  on  the  akir 
or  bahtde.  Friends  and  kinspeople  are  feasted  on  fried  rice  floar 
cakes  or  telachia,  and  the  wedding  or  vardt  procession  taking  tte 
couple  to  the  bridegroom's  house  starts  next  morning  from  Ae 
honse  of  the  brida  When  they  reach  the  bridegroom's,  five  maniel 
women  fill  the  lap  of  the  bride  and  the  couple  visit  the  temfde  cl 
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M!4rati  and  bow  before  the  god.    Next  day  they  are  rubbed  with 
barmeric  paste  and  are  bathed  in  warm  water.     Lastly  each  unties  the 
otlier's  marriage  wristlet  or  kankan  and  the  wristlets  are  thrown  into 
■k  copper  vessel  filled  with  water.     When  a  Dhor  dies^  he  is  bathed 
ixk  warm  water,  dressed  in  a  loincloth,  and  laid  on  a  bier.     A   turban 
is  put  on  his  head  and  his  face  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  white 
olo.th.     The  Jangam  priest  comes  and  rubs  ashes  on  his  brow,  and 
flower  garlands,  betel   leaves,  and  redpowdor  or  guldl  are  thrown 
over  the  body.    The  son  or  the  chief  mourner  holds  in  his  hand  the  fire- 
pot  and  starts  for  the  burying  ground  followed  by  the  bearers.     On  the 
"waj  they  stop,  set  down  the  bier,  leave  some  rice   and  a  copper  coin 
near  by,  change  places,  lift  the  bier,  and  go  to  the  burying  ground. 
^  pit   is  dug  and   the   body  is  lowered  into   the  pit  in  a  sitting 
position.     The  right  hand  is  laid  on  the  left  hand  and  the  pit  is 
filled  with  earth.     The  Jangam  drops  bel  leaves  over  the  grave  and 
says  that  the  dead  has  become  one  with  Shiy.     All  bathe  and  each 
gives  the  Jangam  a  copper  coin  and  he  rubs  their  brows  with  ashes.  On 
returning  to  the  house  of  mourning  they  cleanse  their  mouths,  eat  a 
limb  tree  Melia  asadirachta  leaf  and  go  home.      On  the  third  day  they 
go  to  the  burial  ground  with  a  winnowing  fan  containing  three 
small  cakes  of  wheat  flour  rubbed  with  clarified  butter,  cocoa-kernel, 
molasses,  and  three  small  earthen  pots  filled  with  cow's   milk,  cards, 
and  cow's  urine.     A  cake  is  left  at  the  rest-place  or  viadvyichi  jdga 
where  the  body  was  rested.     The  two  other  cakes,  with  the  pots  of 
milk    and    curds,    are  set  on    the    grave,    and  the    ground    is 
sprinkled  with   cow's  urine  from  the  third  pot.    The  party  bietthe 
and  return  home.    They  mourn  the  dead  ten  days.   On  the  tenth,  the 
lace  of  the  son  or  chief  mourner  is  shaved  except  the  eyebrows,  and  as 
directed  by  the  Jangam  priest  he  prepares  ten  wheat-floor  balls.     Of 
the  ten  balls  nine  are  thrown  into  water  and  the  tenth  is  given  to  a  crow. 
On  the  eleventh  friends  and  kinspeople  are  feasted.     Nothing  is  done 
on  the  yearly  death-day,  but  the  dead  is  remembered  on  the  lunar 
day  that  corresponds  to  the  day  of    death  in  the  Ifahdlaya  Pakeha 
or  All  Souls  fortnight  in  dark  Bliddrapad  or  August -September. 
A  death  costs  about  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15).    Dhors  form  a  united  social 
body.    Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  castemen.     Smaller 
breaches  of  caste  rules  are  condoned  by  fines  varying  from  6d.  to  10«. 
(Bs.i-5)  or  by  caste  feasts.    Some  send  their  boys  to  schools,  where 
they  remain  till  they  are  able  to  read  and  write.     They  take  to  no 
new  pursuits  and  have  still  hardly  recovered  from  the  1877  famine. 

Halalkhors  are  retomed  as  numbering  1004,  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district  except  Khed  and  Inddpur.  They  are  known  as 
Halalkhors  or  ail-eaters,  Bhangis  perhaps  bamboo-splitters,  Dhedis  or 
Qojar&t  tanners,  and  Mhetars  or  princes.  They  are  also  called  LiU 
Begis  or  the  followers  of  h&l  Beg,  their  religious  head  or  guru. 
According  to  the  Hindu  books  HaUlkhors  are  the  offspring  of  a  Shudra 
father  by  a  Brahman  widow.  They  may  have  been  recruited  from 
bastards  and  other  unfortunates,  but  the  basis  of  the  class  seems  to 
be  degraded  Indian  Bajputs.  Their  traditional  founder  is  Sup&rukha 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  eighty -four  castes  whom  the  god  B4m 
once  invited  to  a  feast  given  by  his  wife  Sita  who  had  cooked 
different  dishes  with  her  own  hands.     SupArukha  instead  of  eating 
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each  dish  separately  mixed  all  the  dishes  into  one  mess  and  ato 
it  in  five  mouthfuls.  Annoyed  by  his  want  of  mannen  8ita 
said  to  him j  *  Yon  will  henceforth  eat  food  mixed  with  dirt ; 
yon  will  live  on  the  refuse  of  food  thrown  into  the  street ;  yon 
will  take  to  the  lowest  callings;  and  instead  of  associating 
with  yon  people  will  shan  yon.'  They  say  they  came  to  Poona 
from  Oujarit  daring  the  Peshwa's  supremacy.  They  are  divided 
into  L61  Begs  and  Shaikhs^  who  eat  together  and  interaiany. 
Their  commonest  surnames  are  AriLya,  Bar^ya,  Chaiij  Madyn^ 
M^nji,  and  Memddb^i;  people  with  the  same  surname  do  not 
intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  B^^m  and 
Khushdl  ;  and  among  women  Aka,  Baina^  Bhima^  tiima,  and 
Batna.  The  men  wear  the  moustache,  some  wear  the  top-knot^  and 
others  whiskers  and  the  beard.  The  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  bsD 
behind  the  head.  *  Their  home  speech  is  a  mixture  of  Hindusttei 
Gujardti  and  Manithi.  They  lire  either  in  wattle  and  daab  hnts 
or  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs^  and  have  a  cot,  a  box, 
earthen  and  metal  vessels^  blankets,  carpets^  and  quilts.  Their  broom 
and  basket  are  kept  either  outside  or  in  the  house  in  a  corner  in  the 
front  or  back  veranda.  They  are  fond  of  parrots,  dogs,  and  other  pets, 
and  keep  goats,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  domestic  fowls.  They  eat  the 
leavings  of  all,  whether  Hindus  or  Musalmdns,  and  their  staple  food 
is  millet  rice,  wheat,  split  pulse,  vegetables,  and  occasionally  fish  and 
the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep, and  domestic  fowls.  They  do  not  eat  the  flesk 
of  a  hare  because  L^I  Beg  was  suckled  by  a  female  hare.  They 
smoke  tobacco,  hemp,  and  opium,  and  drink  liquor.  At  their  marriages 
they  give  feasts  of  sugared  rice  or  adkharbhdt,  split  pulse  and  rioe  or 
ddlbhdt  and  khichdi,  mutton  rice  or  pttldv,  wheat  cakes  and  wheat 
and  sugar  called  shirdpuri,  sweetmeats  or  anarss  and  haranjOf 
shevaya  or  vermicelli,  and  mutton.  Their  holiday  dishes  daring 
Shrdvan  or  August  are  shirdpuri  and  khichdi,  in  the  Divdli  holidayi 
in  November  karanja  and  anarse  sweetmeats,  and  during  Shumg^ 
vermicelli  and  sugared  rice.  They  seldom  have  holiday  or  marriam 
dinners  without  flesh  and  liquor.  The  men  dress  in  a  loinclotibf 
trousers,  or  waistcloth,  headscarfs  of  different  colours,  or  a  Maratiia 
turban,  a  jacket,  a  coat,  and  English  or  native  shoes,  and  they  cany 
a  silk  handkerchief  carelessly  wound  round  the  neck  or  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  generally  with  silk  and  silver  tassels  at  tibe 
comers.  The  women  wear  either  the  petticoat  bodice  and  headscarf 
or  the  robe  reaching  to  the  knee  with  the  skirt  drawn  back  between 
the  feet  and  a  small  tight-fitting  bodice  with  short  sleeves  and  no 
back.  They  are  generally  sluggish,  weak,  timid,  and  drunken^  but 
honest  and  orderly.  The  men  are  fond  of  show  and  pleasure.  When 
a  Halalkhor  is  in  his  holiday  dress,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  to 
what  caste  he  belongs.  They  are  scavengers  and  nightsoil  men 
cleaning  the  town  from  morning  to  eleven.  Before  starting  on  their 
day's  work  they  bow  to  the  basket  and  broom,  and  on  Dasara  Day  in 
October  burn  frankincense  before  them,  and  offer  them  flowers, 
blades  of  rice,  and  dpta  leaves.  Children  begin  to  learn  at  eight  and 
are  expert  workers  at  sixteen,  though  they  seldom  begin  the  heavy 
head-carrying  work  before  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty.  Boys  earn 
lis.  (Rs.  7)  a  month,  women  I6s.  (Bs.  8),  and  men  I6s.  to  £1  10s. 
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(Rs.  9-15).    A  family  of  five  spends  14^.  to  ISs.  (Rs.  7-9)  a  month 

on  food  and  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  a  year  on  clothes.    Their  hooses 

ooBt  £10  to  £"20  (Rs.  100-200)  to  build ;  their  fomitare  and  goods 

are  worth  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40) ;  their  animals  and  birds  £2  to  £3 

CBs.  20  -  30) ;  and  their  clothes  and  ornaments  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50-200). 

A  birth  coats  them  28.  to  8«.  (Rs.  1  -4) ;  the  marriage  of  a  son  £10 

to   £15     (Ba  100-150);    the   marriage  of   a  daughter  lOs.  to  £1 

(Rs.  5-10);  and  a  death  £1  (Rs.  10).     In  religion  they  are  half 

MnRalmiiTiH  half  Hindus^  going  to  mosques  and  repeating  prayers 

and  at   the  same  time  having  as  family  deities  Khoriydl  of  6ujar&t^ 

Khandoba  of  Jejuri^  Kh&j&pir,  Baba  Makdumba^  and  the  goddesses 

lSj61aari  and  Ghoch&tL    They  pay  equal  respect  to  Musalm^  sainta 

and  to  Hindu  gods  and  offer  them  fowls  whose  throat  has  been  cut 

by  a  Musalm&n.     Their  priests  are  the  strange  half-Hindu  half- 

Mosalm&n  Hussaini  Br&hmans  who  officiate  at  their  weddings.  They 

keep  both  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  fasts  and  festivals.     Their  special 

day   is  the  ehhadi  navmi,  which  falls  in  the  month  of  Shrdvan  or 

August.     This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Joherpir,  a  royal 

saint  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Firozsha^  the  Emperor  of  Delhi 

(1356-1388)^  and  worked  miracles.     One  day  Joher'a  cousins  entered 

hia  ooantry  with  a  large  army  and  called  on  him  either  to  fight  or 

pay  them  half  his  revenue.     Joher's  mother  advised  him  to  agree  to 

their  demands.     But  he  attacked  the  army  single-handed  and  killed 

the  leading  traitor.     On  his  return  his  mother  instead  of  praising 

him  ordered  him  to  leave  her  presence^  and  he   enraged   at   her 

behavioor,  stamped  on  the  ground  and  was  swallowed  up.     On  the 

day  when  Joher  disappeared  Hindus  do  not  object  to  touch  Hal&l- 

khora     Many  of  the  Halalkhors  make  vows  at  Joher's  shrine  and 

some  weep  for  the  saint  and  lash  themselves  with  ropes,  but  by  the 

power  of  the  saint  suffer  no  harm.     Their  religious  teachers  or  gurus 

are  either  men  of  their  own  caste  or  belong  to  the  school  of  N^nak- 

panthi  beggars.     The  teacher  tells  the  disciple  a  mantra  or  text 

They  believe  in  sorceiy,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky 

and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.    It  is  considered  lucky  to 

meet  a  Hal&lkhor,  especially  when  he  has  a  full  basket  on  his 

head.     On  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  ask  their 

priests  for  a  name  and  call  the  child  by  the  name  he  suggests.     On 

the  fifth  day  they  cowdung  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  mother's  cot 

and  spread  a  child's  bodycloth  or  bdlote  over  it.     On  the  cloth  they 

lay  a  millet  cake  and  a  ball  of  tamarind  flowers,  molasses  and  butter, 

and  the  midwife,  who  is  generally  of  their  own  caste,  worships  them 

as  the  goddess  Ghhati.     They  keep  awake  all  night  to  prevent  the 

goddess  carrying  off  the  child.     A  &mily  in  which  a  birth  takes 

place  is  considered  impure  for  eleven  days,  during  which  they  do  not 

touch  their  caste-people.     On  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  and  her 

child  are  bathed,  the  house  is  cowdunged  and  sprinkled  with  cow's 

urine,  and  the  clothes  are  washed.     The  mother  takes  the  child  in 

her  arms  and  with  a  fev^  near  relations  goes  to  some  distance  from 

the  house  and  lays  five  pebbles  in  a  line  on  the  ground,  worships 

them,  offers  them  cooked  rice,  mutton,  and  liquor,  and  retires  with 

a  bow.    They  clip  a  child's  hair  when  it  is  a  month  and  a  quarter 

to  three  months  old,  the  clipping  being  performed  by  the  child's 
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maternal  oncle^  who  is  presented  with  a  coooanHt.     They  many 
their  girls  between  seven  and  twelve  and  their  boys  before  tliej 
are   twenty.     The  asking  comes  from  the  boy^fl  hoose,  and  whcai  ^ 
match  is  settled  both  Others  pnt  sngar  into  one  another^s  mouAL 
A  few  days  before  the  marriage  the  girl's  father  gives  a  feast  to  th 
boy's  relations^  when  sugared  rice  or  Makharbhdi  is  prepared.    Tb 
girl  is  presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and  a  flower  gaikad 
is  hnng  round  her  neck,  betelnnt  leaves  and  cheroots  are  hsoM 
round  and  the  guests  retire.     A  couple  of  days  before  a  marriage  a 
dough  image  of  Ganpati  is  made  and  is  put  in   a   new  eartbeo  js 
and  worshipped  by  the  house  women  and  hung  in  a  coir  sling  xm^ 
where  in  the  house.     An  image  of  Granpati  is  traced  with  red  pain 
on  a  wall  in  the  house  and  worshipped  by  the  women.     The  boja^ 
g^rl  at  their  respective  houses  are  seated  on  low  wooden  stoob  and 
rubbed  with  turmeric  by  the  women  of  their  f&mily.     The  daj 
before  the  marriage  a  feast  is  held  at  both  the  boj's  and  the  girfa 
houses,  and  a  gel  fruit.  Gardenia  dumetorum,  is  tied  to  the  rigU 
wrists  of  both  the  boy  and  girl.      On  the  marriage  day  the  boj 
accompanied  by  kinspeople  friends  and    music,    g^oes    either  op 
horseback  or  on  foot  to  the  girl's,  where  her  mother  marks  litf 
brow  with  redpowder  or  kunku,  throws  g^ns  of    rice  over  hk 
head,  leads  him  into   the    marriage    porch,   and  seats  him  on  a 
square  mango  bench  or  mdcholi.     The  girl  is  then  led  out  by  her 
mother  and  seated  on  a  quilt  close  to  the  boy.     In  front  of  thoi 
a  square  is   traced,  a  new  earthen  jar  is  set  on  each  comer  of  tke 
square,  and  cotton  thread  is  passed  five  times  round  the  jars.    The 
priest  lights  a  sacrificial  fire  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girl^  and  tbe  boj 
and  girl  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  fire  and  the  jar.     The  mo&si 
or  other  elderly  woman  ties  the  hems  of  their  garments  together,  Aoi 
they  go  round  the  earthen  jars  four  times  and  take  their  seats  as  befora 
The  priest  repeats  marriage  verses  or  mangaldshiaks,  and  when  the 
verses  are  ended  closes  the  ceremony  by  throwing  grains  of  rice  orw 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.     A  feast  is  held  and  the  bo; 
and  girl  are  seated  on  horseback  and  taken  in  procession  to  tk 
boy^s  house.     Here  the  boy  and  girl  sit  in  front  of  the  house  go^ 
and  worship  them  by  throwing  flowers  and  grains  of  rice  over  them. 
Next  day  the  boy  and  girl  go  on  foot  to  the  girl's  and  after  washing 
their  mouths  toothpowder  or  ddtvan  is  rubbed  on  their   teeth  and 
they  are  made  black.     A  dish  of  vermicelli  or  shevaya  is  prepared 
and  the  boy  and  girl  feast.     The  boy  leaves  the  girl  at  her  parents 
and  returns  home.     A  couple  or  four  days  after^  the  girl  is  taken  to 
the  boy's  house  and  the  boy's  mother  puts  glass  bangles  round  her 
wrists.     The  marriage  festivities  end  with  a  feast  at  the  boy's  hoa^* 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is   seated  by  herself  for  three  days- 
No  rites  are  performed.     When  a  HsJ&lkhor  dies,  if  a  man,  the  bod/ 
is  washed  at  the  burying  ground^  and,  if  a  woman^  at  homa    The 
body  is  carried  on  a  bamboo  bier  on  the  shonlders  of  four  near 
kinsmen.     On  the  way  to  the  burial  ground  the  bier  is  rested  oa 
the  ground^  and  a  gram  and  sugar  or  bundi  ball  and  copper  coin 
are  placed  at  the  road  side,  they  say,  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
They  dig  a  grave,  seat  the  deceased  in  it,  and  making  a  small  hole 
in  front  of  the  body  place  a  lighted  dough  lamp  in  it.     The  chwi 
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monmer  followed  by  the  others  poors  a  little  water  into  the  dead 

mouthy  and  after  the  chief  mourner  has  thrown  in  a  handfal  of 

earth,    the  rest  fill  the  grave,  bathe  and  go  to  the  deceased's  house. 

^t  the  house  each  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  after  rinsing  his 

mouth  goes  home.     On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner's  moustache 

is  shaved  and  he  goes  to  the  burial  ground,  lights  a  dough  lamp, 

burns  frankincense,  and  lays  a  flower  garland  on  the  grave.    On  his 

return  home  he  lights  another  dough  lamp,  burns  frankincense,  and 

lays  flowers  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last.     They 

moam  twelve  days,  during  which  they  are  considered  impure  and 

do   not  touch  their  castefellows.     On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 

day  seven  dough  and  seven  rice  balls  are  prepared  and  worshipped 

and  thrown  into  a  stream  or  into  a  pond.    A  caste  feast  at  the  end 

of  a  month  completes  the  death  ceremonies.     Hal&lkhors  are  bound 

together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at 

meetings  of  the  castemen  in  presence  of  their  headmen  or  pdHls. 

An  adulteress  is  fined  £4  (Bs.  40),  and  if  she  becomes  with  child 

without  letting  any  one  know,  she  is  fined  £6  (Bs.  GO).    Before  he  is 

allowed  to  marry  a  widow  the  husband  has  to  give  the  caste  £1  8#. 

(Bs.  14).    If  a  marriage  is  broken  off  after  a  settlement  has  been 

made  the  offending  party  has  to  pay  the  caste  a  fine  of  lOi?.  (Bs.  5), 

and  on  every  marriage  there  is  a  caste  fee  of  Sir.  (Bs.  4).     A  woman 

who  leaves  her  husband  and  lives  with  another  man  has  to  pay  £2 

(Bs.  20).    They  send  their  boys  to  school  until  they  are  able  to 

read  and  write  a  little  Mar&thi.     They  are  a  steady  people. 

Mha'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  74,553  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  say  that  once  when  Pdrvati  was  bathing  her 
touch  turned  some  drops  of  blood  on  a  bel  leaf  into  a  handsome 
babe.  She  took  the  child  home  and  showed  him  to  Mah&dev  who 
named  him  Mah^muni.  One  day,  while  still  young,  the  child 
crawled  out  of  the  house  and  seeing  a  dead  cow  began  to  eat  it. 
Mah&dev  was  horrified  and  cursed  the  child,  saying  that  he  would 
live  outside  of  villages,  that  his  food  would  be  carcasses,  that  nobody 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  would  look  at  him,  or  would 
allow  his  shadow  to  fall  on  anything  pure.  P&rvati,  who  took  great 
interest  in  her  child,  begged  her  lord  to  have  pity  on  him,  and 
Bhiv  agreed  that  people  should  employ  him  to  supply  mourners 
with  wood  and  dried  cowdung  cakes  to  bum  the  dead.  As  the 
child's  appetite  was  so  great  he  turned  his  name  into  Mah&h&ri  or 
the  great  eater.  Mh&rs  are  divided  into  Andhvans,  Daules, 
L&dvSns,  P&ns,  Somvanshis,  Silv^ns,  and  Surtis,  who  do  not  eat 
together.  Their  commonest  surnames  are  Bhdlerdo,  Bhoir,  Chav&n, 
Dastnre,  O&ikv&d,  Javle,  J4dhav,  Lokhande,  M&dar,  SheUr,  and 
Somvane ;  people  with  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Oovinda,  Ebtri,  Krishna, 
Hah&dev,  B&mchandra,  and  Vishnu;  and  among  women  Eshoda^ 
Gangs,  Jaya,  B^ha,  and  Yamna.  They  speak  Mar^thi,  those  who 
know  how  to  read  and  write    speaking    it    purely.^     Mh4r8  are 
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Sinerally  tall,  Btrong,  mascular,  and  dark  with  regolar  featares. 
ost  of  them  live  ontaide  of  yillaigeB  in  small  hooses  with  tiled  roofa 
and  mud  and  brick  walls.  The  neighbourhood  of  their  hoasiea  is. 
generally  dirty»  bat  the  inside  of  the  houses  and  the  ground  close  to 
the  doors  are  fairly  clean.  Except  a  few  which  are  of  metal,  the 
cooking,  dining,  and  water  vessels  are  of  earth.  The  well-to-do  rear 
cattle  and  the  poor  sheep  and  fowls.  They  are  great  eaters  of 
pungent  dishes  and  their  food  is  millet,  Indian  millet,  rice,  split 

Sulse,  vegetables,  and  occasionally  fish.  When  cattle,  sheep,  or  fowh 
ie  they  feed  on  their  carcasses,  eating  strips  of  the  flesh  roasted 
over  a  fire,  often  with  nothing  else  but  sometimes  washed  down,  by 
liquor.  They  do  not  eat  pork.  They  g^ve  feasts  in  honour  <rf 
marriages,  deaths,  and  anniversaries  costing  £  1  to  £2  1 0«.  (Rs.  10  -  25) 
for  a  hundred  guests.  It  is  the  cost  and  not  any  religious  scnijde 
that  prevents  them  using  uiimal  food  every  day.  They  say  the  men 
bathe  daily  before  meals,  and  the  women  once  a  week.  They  do 
not  eat  from  Buruds,  Mdngs,  Mochis,  or  Bhangis.  They  drink  to 
excess  and  smoke  hemp  flowers  and  tobacco.  The  men  dress  in  a 
loincloth,  a  waistcloth,  a  pair  of  short  drawers  or  ekolnds,  a  shonldeiw 
cloth,  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a  cap,  a  turban  folded  in  Mar^tha  fafihion, 
and  shoes  or  sandals.  They  have  spare  clothes  in  store  such  as  a 
turban  and  a  sUk-bordered  waistcloth.  The  women  tie  the  hair  in 
a  knot  behind  the  head  and  wear  the  bodice  and  full  Mardtha  robe 
the  skirt  of  which  they  pass  back  between  the  feet^  The  oma* 
ments  worn  by  rich  women  are  the  earrings  called  hugdya  worth 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20),  the  gold  nosering  called  nath  worth  I4«. 
to  £2  10«.  (Rs.  7-25),  a  necklace  called  9ari  worth  £1  to  £2  10». 
(Rs.  10-25),  a  gold  necklace  called  panpot  worth  £1  10«.  to  £4 
(Rs.  15-40),  a  gold  necklace  called  vajratik  worth  £1  to  £3 
(Rs.  10-30),  and  a  gold  necklace  called  fnan^o/^u^ra  or  mani  worth 
Is.  to  4is.  (Rs.  ^  -  2) ;  silver  bracelets  called  eUa  worth  £1  10$. 
to  £6  (Rs.  15-60),  silver  goU  worth  Us.  to  16«.  (Rs.  6-8),  silver 
bangles  worth  8d.  to  £1  12s.  (Rs.  4-16)  and  bellmetal  anidets  or 
jodvis  worth  3d.  to  6c2.  (2-4  as.).  The  ornaments  of  rich  men  are  the 
gold  earrings  called  bhikbdlis  worth  4«.  to  10s.  (Rs.  2-5)  and  sold 
antias  or  kudkias  worth  £1  to  £4  (Rs.  10  «  40);  an  armlet  called  kads 
worth  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  5  -  20) ;  silver  finger  rings  called  dngthi  woitlt 
9d.  to  2s.  (Re.  |  - 1),  and  gold  rings  worth  2s.  to  IGs.  (Rs.  1  -8) ; 
a  silver  waistbelt  or  kardora  worth  £1  to  £2  10a.  (Rs.  10-25)  and 
a  small  belt  for  a  boy  worth  48.  to  168.  (Rs.  2  -  8)  ;  an  anklet  of 
silver  called  tode,  if  for  one  leg  worth  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  and 
if  for  two  legs  worth  £1  to  £6  (Rs.  10  -  60).  They  are  hardworking^ 
hospitable,  honest,  and  thrifty,  but  dirty  and  drunken.  They  are 
village  servants,  carriers  of  dead  animals,  husbandmen,  messeng^n^ 

^  A  weU-to-do  MhAr  generally  has  a  pair  of  waistclothB  worth  2«.  to  S«.  (Kg.  1-  lU ; 
a  turban  worth  1«.  6d  to  IO0.  (B0.  i-5) ;  two  coats  worth  Ic.  6<2.  to4«.  (R8.{.8)) 
two  waistcoats  worth  1«,  3(/.  to  2s.  (Re.  g  •  1) ;  a  pair  of  shoes  worth  1«.  to  2i.  ML 
(Rs.  i'H);  three  jackets  or  kudtatu  for  a  child  worth  2t.  to  4«;  (Rs.  1-2) ;  two 
chaddis  worth  6<2.  to  1«.  (4  •  8  cm.)  ;  a  square  loincloth  or  langoli  worth  14d  (1  &) ; 
a  cap  worth  Sd.  iQ6d.  {2-4  ob.)  ;  and  a  shouldercloth  worth  M.  (4  a*.).  A  womaii^ 
clothes  are  two  robes  worth  ie.  to  £1  (Rs.  2  - 10) ;  two  bodices  worth  Hd  to  U. 
(5-8a«.);  and  sandals  or  e^eplya  worth  M.  to  U,  {S-Sm.) 
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labourers,  scaTengers,  sellers  of  firewood  and  cowdnng  cakes,  and 

l^SSBov.     The  men  earn  8s.  to  £1  (Bs.  4-10),  the  women  4«.  to  \0s. 

^BLb.  2  -  5),  and  the  children  28.  to  48.  (Bs.  1  -  2)  a  month.      They 

TOfilre  about  l^d.  to  Sd.  (1-2  a«.)  profit  npon  each  2^.  (Re.  1)  worth 

of  firewood  or  cowdnng  cakes.      They  charge  Is.  to  10s.  (Bs.  i  -  5) 

for  carrying  a  dead  horse,  6d.  to  2«.  (Be.  ^- 1 )  for  carryitig  a  dead  cow, 

and  6d.  to  3s.  (Bs.  i  - 1  i)  for  carrying  a  dead  buffalo.  They  are  a  steady 

class  of  people,  and  few  of  them  are  in  debt,  except  some  who  have 

been  forced  to  borrow  to  meet  their  children's  wedding  expenses. 

They  have  credit  and  can  borrow  lOs.  to  £5  (Bs.  5  -  50)  at  two  per 

cent   a  montk      They  hold  a  low  position  among  Hindus,  and  are 

1x>th  bated  and  feared.   Their  touch,  even  the  touch  of  their  shadow, 

is  thought  to  defile,  and  in  some  outlying  villages,  in  the  early 

morning,  the  Mhir  as  he  passes  the  village  well,  may  be    seen 

oroachmg,  that  his  shadow  may  not  fall  on  the  water-drawers.     To 

bnild  a  house  costs  £2  to  £8  (Bs.  20  -  80),  and  to  rent  it  6d  to  1^. 

(4-8  aa.).    The  house  property  varies  from  £2  to  £7  10«.  (Bs.  20  - 

To).     A  birth  costs  4s.  to  6s.  (Bs.  2  -  3),  naming  2s.  (Be.  1),  shaving 

orjaval  4s.  (Bs.  2)  and  if  a  goat  is  ofiered  7s.  (Bs.  3^),  a  boy^s 

marriage  £2  to  £10  (Bs.  20  - 100)  aud  a  girPs  £1  to  £2  (Bs.  10  -  20), 

a  girl's  coming  of  age  8s.  to  10s.  (Bs.4-5),  a  death  8s.  to  16s. 

(Ss.  4-8)  for  a  man,  4s.  to  68.  (Bs.  2-3)  for  a  widow,  and  16«.  to 

£1  (Bs.  8  - 10)  for  married  woman.     They  are  Shaivs,  pay  great 

respect  to  Mahidev,  and  have  house  images  of  Bhavdni,  Bahiroba, 

Cbedoba,Chokhoba,Eliandoba,Mari^i,  and  Mhaskoba  They  worship 

metal  masks  or  tiks  as  emblems  of  deceased  ancestors.      Their 

priests  are  the  ordinary  Deshasth  Brihmans  and  in  their  absence 

vdehaks  or  readers  belonging  to  their  Own  caste  officiate  at  their 

marriages.    TbBY  make  pilgrimages  to  Pandharpnr,  *  Alandi,  Jejuri, 

and  Maluidev  of  SigpoApur.     They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fests  and 

feasts.    They  are  a  religious  people,  and  spend  much  of  their  time 

in  reciting  sacred  books  or  hearing  them  read.     They  have  singing 

olnbs  where  they  sing  in  praise  of  the  Hindu  gods.    Among  them 

both  men  and  women  sing  with  much  skill  and  go  in  bands  of  two 

or  more  sinking  and  begging.    They  have  a  religious  teacher  or 

guru  belonging  to  their  own  caste,  whose  advice  they  are  required 

to  take.     Both  boys  and  girls  before  they  are  a  year  old  are  taken 

to  the  teacher  with  a  cocoanut,  a  waistcloth,  rice  grains,  flowers, 

and  frankincense.    The  child's  father  marks  the  teacher's  brow  with 

sandal  paste,  worships  him,  and  presents  him  with  a  waistcloth  and 

8<i  to  29.  (Be,  1-1)  in  cash.     The  teacher  takes  the  child  on  his  knee, 

breathes  into  both  his  ears,  and  mutters  some  mystic  words  into  his 

right  ear.    At  this  time  either  the  priest  covers  himself  and  the 

child  with  a  blanket  or  cloth,  or  a  curtain  is  held  between  him  and 

the  rest  of  the  people,  who  sing  loudly  in  praise  of  the  gods.     They 

believe  in  soroerv,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky 

days,  and  consult  oracles.  When  a  person  is  possessed  by  a  spirit  he 

is  seated  in  front  of  the  house  gods,  and  frankincense  is  burnt 

before  him.     If  the  patient  remains  sitting  the  possessing  spirit  is 

thought  to  be  a  Hindu  bJi/iU*    When  the  people  are  satisfied  that 

it  is  a  Hindu  bhui  chilly  stems  and  seeds  are  burnt  before  him  and 

he  is  asked  his  name.    If  he  does  not  tell  his  name  he  is  slapped 
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with  shoesj  his  little  finger  is  sqaeezed^  and  he  ifi  caned.  In  spite 
of  this  the  possessed  person  persists  in  keeping  silence,  his  case  la 
referred  to  a  devrishi  or  exorcist.  If  the  possessed  person  speaks, 
the  spirit  is  asked  his  name^  and  the  reason  of  this  body-seizing 
or  dngdhame.  The  spirit  says  '  I  was  hungry  and  it  was  midday, 
and  as  this  man  was  passing  at  the  time  I  entered  his  body/  He 
is  asked  how  he  will  leave  the  sick  man.  The  hhut  says  '  I  want  a 
fowl  or  a  goat  and  rice/  He  is  asked  where  the  food  should  be 
left  for  him,  and  answers '  At  the  comer  of  the  lane.'  If  the  bhui  m 
a  female  one  she  is  called  a  Jiddal,  and  generally  asks  for  sweefe- 
smelling  rice  or  dmbe  mohordche  bhat,  pickles,  and  butter  lonkade 
tup ;  along  with  this  are  placed  turmeric  roots,  redpowder,  and 
betelnut  or  chikni  supdri.  If  the  spirit  is  a  male,  curds  and  rioe^ 
betel  leaves,  and  a  small  thick  cake  or  damU  of  wheat  mixed  with  oil, 
or  of  Indian  millet  mixed  with  pulse  and  oil  are  made  ready  The  cake 
is  rubbed  on  one  side  with  black  of  the  frying  pan  and  on  the  other 
side  with  turmeric  and  redpowder.  The  cooked  rice  and  bread  an 
put  in  a  leaf  plate  and  waved  over  the  head  of  the  possessed  and 
left  on  the  spot  named  by  the  spirit.  A  man  is  sent  to  leave  the 
articles  at  the  place  named,  and  after  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
rubbing  water  on  his  eyes,  he  returns  home.  He  takes  a  pinch  of 
dust  off  his  feet,  rubs  it  between  the  eyebrows  of  the  possessed 
person,  and  the  spirit  leaves  his  body.  If  the  spirit  is  a  Mnsalmia 
^irit,  hog's  i^T  Is  tied  in  a  box  roaud  the  posoLed  person's  neok. 
and  the  spirit  at  once  leaves  the  body.  A  short  time  before  her 
delivery  the  woman  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  and  immediately  alter 
delivery  both  the  mother  and  child  are  washed  in  hot  water  and  laid 
on  a  blanket  on  the  gpx)und.  The  mother  is  fed  for  the  first  three 
days  on  rice,  sweet  oil,  and  molasses,  and  is  considered  impure 
for  twenty-one  days.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Satv4i  is 
worshipped  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  the  whole  night.  In  order 
that  the  lamp  may  not  go  out  and  the  goddess  come  aad  steal  the 
child,  the  child  is  watched  both  by  the  mother  and  the  midwife.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named,  the  name  being 
gfiven  by  the  village  astrologer.  They  marry  their  children  at  any 
time  between  a  few  months  to  twenty  years  of  age  and  the  boy's 
father  has  to  give  the  girl'sfather  7«.  to  £2  IO9.  (Bs.  ^  -25).  Marrii^ 
ceremonies  last  three  to  eleven  days.  The  boy  is  rubbed  with 
turmeric  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  the  girl  with  a  new  robe  and  bodioa 
They  have  several  marriage  guardians  or  devaJcs,  One  is  a  silver  mask 
or  tdk,  which  is  brought  by  a  newly  married  couple  from  a  goldamith's 
shop  and  placed  among  the  household  gods  and  worshipped ;  anotiier 
is  a  wooden  grain  measure ;  a  third  is  the  leaves  of  the  five  trees  or 
panch  palavs ;  and  a  fourth  is  a  piece  of  bread  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
marriage  hall.  Their  marriage  customs  are  in  most  particulars  tha 
same  as  those  of  Mardth^.  The  chief  exception  is  that  the  boy  and 
girl  are  made  to  stand  in  two  bamboo  baskets  at  the  time  of  marriage^ 
and  that  a  yellow  thread  is  passed  seven  times  round  their  necka* 
They  bury  their  dead.  When  a  Mh^r  is  on  the  point  of  deaA 
a  few  drops  of  water  in  which  a  Br&hman's  feet  have  been  washed 
are  put  into  his  mouth,  and  when  he  dies  he  is  carried  to  tfas 
i>urning  ground  and  buried  sitting.   A  few  bel  leavesjure  scattered 
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on    his  head,  and  the  chief  moomer,  going  thrioe  round  the  grave 

iwitli  an  earthen  water  jar,  dashes  it  on  the  ground  and  beats  his 

month.     On  the  third  day  he  again  goes  to  the  burning  ground, 

lays    some  cooked  food  for  the  crows,  and  feasts  the  caste  on  the 

tliirteenth.     The   mourner   is   presented   with   a  turban  and  the 

mourning  is  over.     Mh^rs  allow  widow-marriage   and    practise 

polygamy,  but  not  polyandry.     They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle 

social  disputes   at  meetings  of   the  castemen.     They  send  their 

boys  to  scnool.  Some  of  them  are  well  taught  and  are  able  to  read 

and  interpret  sacred  books.    As  a  class  they  are  poor. 

Ka'^ngS  are  returned  as  numbering  13,620  and  as  found  all  over 
ihe  district.     They  say  the  founder  of  their  caste  was  Mahdrudra 
Bon  of  Mah&dev  and  that  they  came  to  the  district  from  Hastin^pur 
or    Delhi.   They  have  no  tradition  of   when  they  came.      They 
are    probably   the    remnants   of    an    early    tribe   of    Telugu   or 
K&iarese  origin.     They  have   no  subdivisions  except  that  illegiti- 
mate children  are  termed  Akarm^ses  and  do  not  eat  or  marry  with 
the   rest.    Their  surnames    are  Admdni,  Chav&n,  G&ikv^^  More, 
Sinde,    and  Yair&gar;    people    with  the    same    surname   do    not 
intermarry.    The  names  in   common  use  among  men  are  B^pu, 
Bli4gu,  Ithu,  Krishna,  Kushdba,  Laksha,  and  Mah^du ;  and  among 
women  BhiLgu,  Chanda,  Ganga,  Jdi,  Rakhma,  Sugana,  and  Tulsi. 
They  are  dark  and  stout  with  regular  features.     The  men  wear  the 
top-knot  and  moustache,  and  sometimes  the  whiskers  and  beard. 
They  speak  Mar^thi.     They  live  in  houses  with  mud  or  brick  walls 
and  tiled  roofs.     Except  a  water  jar  and  dining  plate  of  bellmetal, 
their  cooking  vessels  are  mostly  of  earth.     They  own  sheep  and 
domestic  fowls.   Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  millet,  split  pulse, 
chillies,  onions,  salt,  and  spices.    They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep, 
g^ts,  fowls,  ducks,  cattle,  and   hogs,  but  not  of  horses  or  donkeys. 
They  drink  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flowers.     They 
ar^  hardworking  and  trustworthy,  but  dirty,  unthrifty,  passionate, 
revengeful,  and  greatly  feared  as  sorcerers.     They  make  and  sell 
leather  ropes  called  nddda  worth  Hd.  to  2«.  (Be.^^-  1),  date  leaf 
brooms  worth  }d[.  to  Id,  (^  -|  as,),  and  slingsor  shinkes  worfch  id.  to  }cl. 
(i  *  i  A')*      ^®y  ^^^  musicians,  songsters,  scavengers,  husbandmen, 
messengers,  beggars,  and  hangmen,  and  they  also  geld  cattle.     The 
proudest  moment  of  a  M&ng's  hfe  is  said  to  be  when  he  hangs  a 
Mh&r,  the  hereditary  rivals  and  enemies  of  his  tribe.     Formerly 
they  did  not  eat  from  Mh&rs,  now,  excepting  HaUlkhors,  Dheds, 
and  Bhangis,  they  eat  from  all  and  think  themselves  antyajas,  that 
is,  the  lowest  of  Hindus.     They  are   Bhaivs  and  their  chief  god 
is  IdahiLdev.      Their  house   deities   are   Ambdbdi^  Bahiri,  Jamii, 
Ehandoba,  Mari&i,  Tuki,  Vithoba,  and  Yam&i.     Their  priests  are 
ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans,  and  they  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi> 
Kondanpur,  Dehu,  Pandharpur,  and  Sign^pur  near  PhaJtan.     Thev 
keep  the  chief  &sts  and  feasts,  Mahdshivrdira  in  February,  HoU 
in   Iklarch,    Rdmnavmi    in    April,    Ashddhi    Ekddaahi    in    July^ 
Ochklaahtami  and  Mondays  and  Saturdays  of  Shrdvan  in  August,. 
Dasara     in     October,     and    Divdli    and     Kd/rtihi    Wcddashi     in 
November.     On  the  fifth  day  after  a  child  is  bom  they  worship 
a  dough  image  of  Satvii  or  simply    five  pebbles   arranged  in 
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a  line  in  the  mother's  room  and  offer  them  cooked  rice  and  s^ 
poise  or  dalbhdt.  Two  dongh  lamps  are  kept  burning  the  'whole 
night  and  a  feast  is  held.  On  the  twelfth  day  seven  pebbles  are 
placed  outside  the  honse  in  a  line  and  worshipped  by  the  mothin 
m  the  name  of  the  goddess  Satvii.  They  name  the  child  on  the 
same  day,  the  name  being  given  by  the  BHhhman  astrologer.  Th^ 
marry  their  children  standing  in  two  bamboo  baskets  &ce  to  &oe 
and  with  a  cloth  held  between  them.  The  priest  standing  at  aome 
distance  repeats  verses  and  at  the  end  throws  grains  of  rice  over  the 
boy  and  girl^  and  they  are  hnsband  and  wife.  A  feast  is  held  the 
next  day  and  the  boy  takes  the  bride  to  his  house  on  horseback 
accompanied  by  music^  kinspeople,  and  friends.  When  a  sick  person 
is  on  uie  point  of  death  sweet  milk  is  put  into  his  mouth  so  that  he 
may  die  happy.  They  bury  their  dead^  and  mourn  thirteen  day&  On 
the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  they  go  to  the  burning  ground* 
shave  the  chief  mourner's  head  and  moustache,  and  bathe.  The 
mourner  places  thirteen  leaf  cups  or  drones  side  by  side^  fills  them 
with  water^  returns  home  and  feasts  the  caste.  The  ceremony  ends 
with  the  present  of  a  white  turban  to  the  chief  mourner.  The 
M^gs  have  a  headman  or  mehetrya  belonging  to  their  own  caste 
who  settles  caste  disputes  in  consultation  with  the  adult  male 
members  of  the  caste.  A  few  send  their  children  to  a  MartLthi 
school.     They  are  a  poor  people. 

Beggars,  included  twenty-three  classes  with  a  strength  of  10^477 
or  1'23  per  cent  of  the  EUndu  population.     The  details  are : 

Pooird  Bkggaxs. 


DiymoH. 

Malet. 

Females 

Total. 
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TOIbL 

A'TkdbiM      ... 

•  *  • 

48 

18 

61 

Kolhitis     

168 

SS2 

see 

fibdntto     ... 

•  «■ 

02 

09 

181 

MfobhftvB 

188 

94 

sxt 

Btutrtdia     ... 

•  •■ 

470 

470 

949 

Pftnipils      

46 

48 

8B 

Bhita 

TO 

60 

liO 

Sarvade  Joahis     ... 

1  811 

SLS 

1188 

Bhates 

■  •• 

9 

8 

IS 

Sahadev  Joehls    ... 

Chitrak4tfais 

•  •• 

71 

77 

148 

TlrmUIi     

86 

'^    84 

78 

Oondhlifl    ... 

«•• 

81S 

870 

688 

VaffbesaadMuiils. 
VaJdus        

6 

16 

B 

QobAvIb 

■  •■ 

3003 

1707 

8709 

861 

888 

688 

Holan 

■  •• 

269 

843 

SOi 

VteidaTS    

» 

17 

41 

Jannint    ... 
JogtiiM 
Johiria       ... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

496 
60 

419 

60 

917 
110 

Tin          ..(       ••• 

17 

U 

98 

Kinphfttes  ... 

•»• 

60 

68 

188 

TMal    ... 

6890 

607B 

io,4n 

A'ra'dhiBy  or  Prajring  Beggars^  are  returned  as  numbering  six^ 
one  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  a  mixed  clsfiB 
of  men  and  women  and  include  membera  of  all  castes  of  Hindus  from 
Br^mans  to  Mhdrs  and  M^ngs.  Even  Musalm^ns  are  Arfidhia. 
The  men  are  generally  tall  thin  and  womanish^  many  of  them  either 
being  eunuchs  or  copying  eunuchs'  ways.  Those  who  are  well-to-do 
have  to  beg,  at  least  at  five  houses^  once  a  week,  on  Tuesday,  FridaVj 
or  Sunday  and  eat  such  food  as  is  given  them.  They  worship  m 
Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  observe  the  usual  fasts  and  feasta 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Br^mans  who  officiate  at  birth,  marriage^ 
and  death  ceremonies.  A  childless  man  prays  toBhav&ni  and  tow9 
that  if  she  hears  his  prayer  and  blesses  him  with  a  child,  it  will  bi 
set  apart  for  a  religious  life.  Others  stricken  with  dropsy,  leproNf 
or  consumption  vow  that  if  they  recover  they  will  become  Xy^fcig 
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in.  bononr  of  Bbayini.     Men  who  are  vowed  to  be  Aradhia  either  by 
their  fathers  or  by  themselves  marry  with  women  of  their  own  caste. 
Praying  girls  or  Ar^dhinis  are  considered  devoted  to  their  patron 
gpoddess  and  remain  single.   When  a  man  wishes  to  become  an  A  r&dhij 
lie  gfoes  to  one  of  the  brotherhood  and  tells  him  his  wish.    He  is  asked 
vfhoBe  Ar&lhi  he  wishes  to   become  whether    of  the  Bhav&ni  of 
TnljApnr,  of  Kondanpnr^  of  Bdsan^  of  Kurkamb^  of  Nhy&var^  or  of 
Chatarslungi.     He  names  one  of  these  Bhav^is  and  is  advised  to  go 
and  visit  his  patron  goddess.     If  he  is  not  able  to  andertake  the 
ioomey,  he  is  asked  to  bring  about  a  pound  of  rice,  turmeric^  red. 
ponvder,  betelnut  and  leaves,  flowers  and  flower  garlands,  molasses, 
a  yard  of  new  white  cloth,  a  cocoannt,  five  turmeric  roots,  five  dry 
datesj  five  pieces  of  dry  cocoa-kernel,  five  lemons,  five  sugarcanes,  or 
in  their  absence  five  stalks  of  Indian  millet,  five  dough-cakes,  frank- 
incense,  camphor,  and  money.    A  tew  neighbouring  Aridhis  both 
men  and  women  are  called,  a  spot  of  ground  is  cowdunged,  and  a  low 
wooden  stool  is  set  in  the  spot.     Over  the  stool  the  white  cloth  is 
spread  and  the  rice  is  heaped  on  the  cloth.   On  the  rice  is  set  a  water- 
pot  or  ghat  filled  with  water,  five  betelnuts,  ten  betel  leaves,  and 
1  |cl«  to  28.  (Re.  -j^  - 1)  in  cash.  The  mouth  is  closed  with  a  cocoannt. 
Then  five  sugarcanes  or  five  millet  stalks  are  tied  together  and  made 
to  stand  over  the  stool.    At  each  corner  of  the  stool  are  placed 
betelnuts,  lemons,  dates,  turmeric  roots,  dry  cocca-kemels,  and  one 
of  each  is  laid  in  front  of  the  water-pot.     The  presiding  Ar^hi  is 
termed  guru  and  worships  the  water-pot  or  ghat.     A  dough  cake 
and  a  flower  garland  are  dropped  from  the  sugarcanes  over  the  water 
pot ;  cooked  rice  and  wheat  bread  and  molasses  are  offered  to  the 
god ;  frankincense  and  camphor  are  burnt  before  it ;  and  the  teacher 
and  other  Ar&dhis  four  times  repeat  the  word  udava  or  Arise.    The 
oflSciating  Ar&dhi  places  a  thick  unlighted  roll  of  oiled  rags  on  the 
novice'sbead,  throws  a  shell  necklace  over  his  shoalder  so  that  it  falls 
on  his  right  side,  marks  his  brow  with  ashes  or  angarika,  and  gives 
him  two  baskets  to  hold  in  his  right  hand.  After  the  novice  has  made 
a  low  bow  before  the  goddess  and  the  Ar^his,  he  presents  the  guru 
with  7icl.  to  2«.6i.(Ray^-l^),  feasts  the  brotherhood,  and  is  declared 
an-Aridhi.    The  initiation  costs  the   novice  2«.  to  £2  (Rs.I-20). 
When  they  beg  the  Arddhi  women  wear  their  ordinary  dress.     The 
men  wear  a  waistcloth  or  trousers,  and  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the 
ankles  besmeared  with  oil.    They  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind 
the  head  like  women  use  false  hair,  and  deck  their  heads  with 
flowers  and  ornaments,  generally  of  brass.     They  wear  nose  andear- 
ringfs  of  brass  and  false  pearls,  brass  and  shell  bangles,  and  wristlets. 
Thev  wear  a  garland  of  Tcavdi  shells  hanging  like  sacred  thread  from 
the  left  shoulder  down  the  right  side.    The  shells,  which  are  known 
as  Bhava/ni  kavdya  or  BhavSni's  cowries  are  yellow  marked  with 
patches  of  red.    The  necklace  costs  4^(2.  to  6i.  (3-4a9.),  and  is 
composed  of  thirty-five  to  forty  shells.  Besides  the  necklace  they  wear 
shell  ornaments  round  the  head,  neck,  arms,  and  fingers.     They 
carry  two  bamboo  baskets  worth  about  Set.  (2  as.).    One  of  the 
baskets  is  small  called  Parashr&m  with  five  shells  stuck  to  it,  the 
other  is  large  and  has  no  other  name  except  basket  or  pwrdi.     From 
one  of  their  shell  necklaces  hangs  a  cloth  bag  studc  round  with  shells 
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in  which  they  carry  ashes  or  angdrika,  which  they  mb  on  tlie  hrowi 
of  the  charitable.  On  their  head  rests  a  thick  rope  of  rags  soaked 
in  oil  bat  not  lighted.  Dressed  in  this  way  they  start  begging  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  beg  till  noon.  Their  chief  begging  days  sie 
Tuesdays^  Pridays,and  Sundays.  When  they  come  near  a  hoose  Hiey 
call  oat  EttuH  Tukdi  cha  Jogva,  that  is  Alms  in  the  name  of  Em^  aad 
Tukdi.  Sometimes  four  or  five  go  in  a  band  with  drums  or  satnds, 
metal  cups  or  tdls,  and  the  one-stringed  fiddle  or  tuntune,  and  their 
baskets^  and  beg  singing  and  dancing.  When  they  go  singly  d^ 
do  not  get  one  pound  of  grain  in  a  day ;  when  they  go  in  bands  with 
music  they  get  three  or  four  pounds  besides  old  clothes  and  copp«& 
Bxcept  that  their  shell  necklace  and  bamboo  baskets  are  laid  near 
the  head  and  burnt  or  buried  with  them  when  they  die^  their 
marriage^  birth,  and  death  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
caste  to  which  they  belong.  The  Arddhis  have  a  council  and  their 
disputes  are  settled  by  their  religious  head  or  guru.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  falling  people. 

Bha'mta's.    See  IJchles. 

Bhaxa'dis  are  returned  as  numbering  920  and  as  found  in  small 

numbers  all  over  the  district     They  are  said  to  be  descended  from 

a  Kunbi  who,  after  being  long  chilcQess,  vowed  that  if  he  was  blessed 

with  sons  he  would  deyote  one  of  them  to   the   gods.     They  are  a 

class  of  wandering  beggars  who  chant  verses  in  honour  of  Ainb£fa£ 

or    Saptashringi,    playing    on     a    hourglass-shaped   drum  called 

damaru  or  daur,  and  dancing  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

The  names  in  common  use  among  men  and  women  are  the  same  as 

among  Kunbis.     Their  surnames    are  Chavin,   Griikvdd,  Jadhav, 

and  Sinde;  and  their  &.mily  gods  are  Devi  AmMb&i  of  Tuljdpurin 

the  Nizdm's  country,  Jotiba  of  Batndgiri,  and  Khandoba  of  Jejuri 

in  Poona.     Their  home  tongue  is  a  corrupt  Mar&tha.     They  have  tw9 

divisions    Ood  literally   sweet  that  is  pure    Bharadis  and    Kad% 

literally  sour  that  is  bastard   Bharadis.     These   classes  neither  eat 

together  nor  intermarry.     They  are  dark  and  strong  with  regnisr 

features  and  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with    mud    walls  and 

thatched    or  flat    roofs.     Their    house    goods  include  low  stoolfl^ 

blankets,  quilts,  and  vessels  of  metal  and  earth.     They   have  va 

servants  but  own  bullocks  and  other  beasts  of  burden,   and   dogs. 

They  are  poor  cooks   and  great   eaters,  and  their  staple   food  ia 

millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.     Their  special  dishes  inclack 

sweet  wheat    cakes   or  polis    and   fried    rice    cakes    or    teldm 

with  gulavani  or  rice  flour  boiled  in  water  mixed  with  coooa-milk 

and  molasses.     They  eat  fish  and  flesh  except  beef  and  pork^  and 

drink  country  wines.     They  are  given  to  smoking  tobacco  and  hemp* 

flower  or  gdnja.    They  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  and  Im 

face  except  the  moustache  and  whiskers.     The  women  tie  their  imt 

in  knots,  but  have  no  taste  for  false  hair  or  flowers.    Men's  evet}  * 

dav   dress  includes  a  loincloth  or  waistcloth,  a  shoulderolotby     i 

shirt,  and  a  many -coloured  headscarf  folded  in  puckers  about  ti  I 

head,  with  a  pair  of  sandals  or  shoes.    The   women  dress  in    i 

Maritha  robe  and  bodice  but  do  not  draw  the  skirt  bade  betiroe  i 

the  feet.    Both  men  and  women  have  a  store  cl  onwne&to  m  [, 
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^lotlies  like  those  of  Kanbis.    While  they  perform  men  wear  a  long 
UEid  loose  coat  falling  to  the  heels  and  smeared  with  oil  with  a  light 
30Ar£  or  shela,  a  string  of  cowries  aboat  their  neck^  and  jingling  bells 
Bkl>out  their  feet.    As  a  class  they  are  clean^  idle,  and  orderly.    They 
&TG   professional  beggars,  going  about  beating  their  drum.     They 
perform  the  gondhal   dance  cmmting  songs   in  honour  of    Tulaja 
Bliav4ni,  accompanied  by  the  double  drum  or  samel  and  the  one- 
stringed  fiddle  or  tuniune.    They  spend  their  mornings  in  begging 
tmd  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness.     The  villagers  pay  them  yearly 
alloTrances  in  grain  for  performing  the  gondhal  dance  in  the  local 
temples  during  the  navaraira  feast,  Bhay^ni^s  nine  nights  which 
end  in  Dasara  in  September- October.    The  women  mind  the  house 
and  weave  girdles  or  k&ch&s.    They  live  from  hand  to  mouth.     They 
'worship  all  Br&hmanic  and  local  gods  and  have  special  reverence  for 
their  family  gods  whose  images  they  keep  in  their  houses.     They 
keep  all  Hindu  feasts  and  fasts  and  ask  the  village  Joshi  to  officiate 
at  tiieir  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.     They  belong  to  the  ndth 
sect  and  make  pUg^mages  to  Alandi,  Jejuri,  Mdhur,  Pandharpur, 
and   Tnlj&pur.     Their   religious   teacher   is  a  Kdnph^tya  Gos&vi. 
They  believe  in  witchcraft,  soothsaying^  and  in  the  power  of  evil 
spirits.     Early  marriage,  polygamy^  and  widow-marriage  are  allowed 
and  practised ;  polyandry  is  unknown.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as 
ICunbi  customs.     Every  child  between  five  and  eight  must  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  wearing  mud/rda  that  is  brass  or  horn  earrings ; 
the  lobe  is  cut  with  a  knife,  so  that  the  drops  of  blood  fall  on  the 
ipround  apparently  to  satisfy  the  evil  spirits,   and  a  ring  or  mudra 
18  passed  through  the  hole  so  made.    They  have  a   caste  council 
and  settle  their  disputes  at  caste  meetings  under  the  presidency 
of  their  headman  or  pdtiL    They  send  their  children  to  school,  but 
have  no  taste  for  learning,  and  are  a  falling  class. 

Bha'tS,  or  Bards,  are  returned  as  numbering  120  and  as  found 

wandering  all  over    the  district.     They  belong  to  two  divisions, 

Mar&tha  and  Qujar&ti  Bhdts,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 

Hardtha  Bh&ts  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Bhdt  population  are  like 

Mardtha  Kunbis  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  dwelling,  food,  or 

drink.    They  are  good  cooks  and  moderate  eaters.     Their  staple 

food  is  millet  bread,  pulse,  onions,  and  fish  curry.     They  eat  flesh 

and  drink  liquor  and  hemp-water  or  bhang.     Both  men  and  women 

dress  like  Mar&tha  Kunbis  and  have  a  store  of  clothes  for  holiday 

wear.    As  a  class  they  are  clean,  orderly,  thrifty,  and  hospitable. 

They  are  hereditary  beggars,  but  some  work  as  masons,  others  as 

husbandmen,  and  many  as  field  labourers  or  house  servants.    Bhdts 

are  usually  asked  to  join  MAlis  and  Kunbis  in  their  thirteenth 

day  death  feast.     Their  duty  is  to  call  out  the  names  of  those  who 

make  presents  to  the  chief  mourner.    The  women  mind  the  house, 

gather  the  grain  which  the  villagers  give  them,  watch  the  fields, 

I     and  fetch  firewood.     They  are  said  to  be  badly  off  as  the  villagers 

are  less  free  than  they  used  to  be  in  their  gifts  of  gprain.     They  rank 

I     with  Mar&tha  Kunbis  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  religion  or 

!     dnstoms.    They  worship  all  Kunbi  gods  and  keep  the  usual  fasts 

and  feasts.    They  believe  in  witchcraft  and  soothsaying.     Early 

marrilige  polygan^  and  widow-marriage  are  allowed  and  practised. 
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polyandry  is  nnknown.  They  are  boand  togeth^  by  a  strcmg  cull 
feelings  and  eettle  social  dispates  at  meetings  of  adult  caafeemBi. 
They  send  their  children  to  school  bat  do  not  take  to  new  pnisob 
They  are  a  falling  clas& 

Bhutes,  or  Devotees  of  Goddesses,  are  retomed  as  nmnbecB; 
twelve  and  as  found  only  in  Haveli  They  are  followers  of  & 
goddess  Bhay&ni  and  go  begging  from  door  to  door  and  yiUage  to 
village  with  a  lighted  torch  in  their  hands,  and  playing*  metal  esp 
or  tdls,  the  one-stringed  fiddle  or  tuntune,  and  the  dram  or  gamtL 
They  cover  themselves  with  shells  from  head  to  foot,  mark  tksr 
brows  with  redpowder  or  piryar,  and  have  a  sqaare  breastplate 
or  tdk  hong  from  their  necks.  While  begging  they  danoe,  mf 
songs,  and  toach  their  bodies  with  the  lightra  torcb  or  pot.  b 
appearance,  speech,  dress,  food,  and  customs  they  do  notdzffiar&Qii 
Mar&th^.  They  have  a  caste  council,  do  not  send  tkeir  boys  to 
school,  and  are  poor. 

Chltraka'this,  or  Picture  Showmen,  are  returned  as  numberisg 

148  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  IndiLpnr,  Puraor 

dhar,  and  Poona.     They  take  their  name  from  ehUra  a  pictore  and 

katha  a  story,  because  they  show  pictures  of  heroes  and  g^ods  asd 

entertain  their  audience  by  telling  them  stories  from  the  PuTai& 

According  to  their  own  account  they  formerly  lived  at  Singn^mria 

ShoUpur  and  came  to  Poona  during  the  time  of  Sh4hn  R^a  (17(H- 

1 749).     They  have  no  divisions,     l^eir  surnames  are  J^dbav^  Mor^ 

Pov^,  S&lunkhe,  Sinde,  and  Thombre,  and  &milie8  bearing  tka 

same  surname  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     The  names  in 

common  use  among  men  are,  Hanmanta^  Mdnia,  Santu,and  Rethn;  sad 

among  women  Bhim&b^,  J^nkib^i,  Ibbkhma,  Sakhu,  and  Vit^bfi. 

Fdtel  is  added  to  men's  names,  and  bad  to  women's  names  as  Mioia 

Patel   and  Bamji  Patel,  Sakhub^i  and  Bakhmab&i.     They    speak 

Mar&thi  both  at  home   and  abroad.     In  appearance  they  do  nd 

differ  from  ordinary  local  Mar&tha  Kunbis.    The  men  ahave  tim 

head  except  the  top-knot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and 

whiskers.    They  live  in  houses  of  the  poorer  class  with  walls  of  day 

and  thatched  roofs.     Their  house  goods  include  blankets,  quilt& 

cradles,  boxes,  and  metal  and  earthen  vessels.    They  own  cattle  bat 

have  no  servants.     They  are  moderate  eaters  and  are  fond  of  Iiot 

dishes.     Their  staple  food  is  millet  or  ndchni  bread,  vegetables,  mid 

ndchni  porridge  or  ambiL   They  bathe  before  they  take  their  morning 

meal,  and  do  not  leave  the  house  if  they  eat  without  bathing.     They 

use  animal  food  when  they  can  afford  it,  which  is  not  often.     They 

eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  goats,  fish,  and  poultry,  drink  liqaor,  and 

smoke  hemp  or  gd/nja  and  opium.    The  men  wear  a  loincloth,  a 

shouldercloth,  a  Mardtha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.     The  womeii 

wear  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head  and  neither  wear  flowers 

nor  false  hair.     They  wear  the  full  Mar&tha  robe,  passing  the  skirt 

back  between  the  feet  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves. 

Neither  men  nor  women  have  any  store  of  fine  clothes  for  holiday 

wear.     As  a  rule  Chitrak&this  are  dirty,  thrifty,  and  hospitable. 

Their  chief  calling  is  begging  by  showing  pictures  of  gods  and  heroes 

and  reciting  stories  and  songs  about  them.    They  also  show  wooden 
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tSolIs  whom  thej  make  to  dance  and  fight  to  represent  the  wars  of 
t^be  heroes  and  demons.     These  puppet  shows  have  ceased  to  be 
popular^  and  they  now  seldom  do  anything  but  show  pictures  by 
\rnich  they  make  S$.  to  10«.  (Rs.4-  5)  a  month.    A  boy  begins  to 
&ct  as  showman  at  twelve  and  in  two  years  has  mastered  his  work. 
j^  Chitrak^thi's  stock  generally  includes  forty  pictnreSiofRdm  worth 
\0a.  to  12*.  (Rs.  5-6),  thirty-five  of  BabhruviAhan  the  son  of  Arjun 
one  of  the  five  P&ndavs  worth  8*.  to  10«.  (Bs.  4-5),  thirty-five  of 
Abhimany a  another  son  of  Arjun  worth  10s.  to  12*.  (Rs.5-6),  forty  of 
Sita  and  Bdvan  worth  10*.  to  12*.  (Rs.5-6),  forty  of  Harishchandra 
Icing  of  Oudh,  and  forty  of  the  Pdndav  brothers  worth  10*.  to  12*v 
^Rb.5-6).     They  paint  these  pictures  themselves  and  offer  them  for 
8a.le^  and  they  have  a  caste  rede  that  on  pain  of  fine  every  house  must 
Have  a  complete  set  of  pictures.     The  women  mind  the  house  and 
never  help  the  men  to  show  pictures.     They  fetch  firewood,  beg, 
and  cook.     As  they  get  paid  in  gi*ain  their  monthly  food  expenses 
are  small.     A  birth  costs  2*.  to  6*.  (Rs.1-3)^  a  hair-cutting  2*.  to  6*» 
(Rs.l-S),  a  marriage  10*.  to  £2  (Rs.5-20),  a  girl's  coming  of  fkge 
1*.  to  2*.  (Re.i-1),  and  a  death  4*.  to  6*.  (Rs.2-8).     They  are  a 
religious  people.     Their  family  deities  are  BhavAni  of  Tuljdpur  and 
Khandoba  of  Jejuri.     They  employ  a  Brdhraan  of  any  class  or  sect 
to  officiate  at  their  marriages  and  deaths.     They  are  nominally  fol- 
lowers of  Vishnu  but  their  favourite  deity  is  Bhav^ni.     They*  make 
pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Jejari,  Pandharpur,  and  Tulj&pur,  and  their 
fosta  and  feasts  are  the  same  as   those  of  cultivating  Mar&th^« 
After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  bathed,  and  the  child's 
navel  cord  is  cut  and  it  is  bathed.      Sometimes  the  mother  does 
this  herself ;  in  other  cases  a  woman  is  called  to  help.      Bedding 
is  spread   on  the  floor  and  the  woman  lies  down  with  the  child 
beside  her.     The  child  is  given  water  mixed  with  raw  sugar  and  the 
mother  is  fed  on  oil  and  rice.     On  the  fifth  day  a  grindstone  is 

J  laced  where  the  mother  and  child  were  bathed,  and  before  it  are  laid 
owers,  redpowder,  and  turmeric.  An  earthen  pot  full  of  ndchni 
Cel  and  millet  is  set  on  the  stone  and  in  front  of  the  stone  a  wheat 
r  lamp  is  filled  with  oil  and  lighted.  On  the  seventh  day  the  house 
is  cowdunged.  Impurity  in  consequence  of  a  birth  lasts  ten  days* 
On  the  eleventh  the  house  is  again  cleaned.  On  the  twelfth  some 
neighbouring  women  are  called  and  the  child  is  named.  Packets  of 
betel  leaves  and  of  whole  boiled  millet  grains  called  ahugaris  are 
served  and  the  guests  retire.  After  this  the  mother  is  tree  to  move 
about  the  house  as  usual.  On  some  day  when  a  child,  whether  a 
boy  or  a  girl^  is  about  seven  months  old  the  hair-cutting  or  jdval 
is  performed.  For  the  hair-cutting  they  have  to  go  to  Jejuri, 
Tulj&pnr,  or  some  other  place  of  pilgrimage,  where  a  goat  is  killed, 
the  child  bows  before  the  god,  the  victim  is  cooked,  and  the 
ceremony  ends  with  a  feast.  They  marry  their  girls  between  three 
and  twenty  and  their  boys  between  three  and  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  side.  The  father  of  the 
hoy  eoes  to  the  parents  of  the  girl  and  asks  them  to  give  their 
daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son.  If  the  girFs  parents  are  willing- 
the  boy's  father  calls  the  castemen  and  asks  their  approval.  If 
they  raise  no  objection  he  goes  to  the  priest  who  chooses  a  lucky 
»  310-67 
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time  for  the  man*iage  and  preparations  are  begun.  Wedding  porches 
or  mdndavB  are   bailt  in   front  of  tbe  bride's  and  bridegroom's 
houses^  a  Incky  pillar  or  muhurt-medh  is  set  up  in  each,  porch,  baft 
no  altar  or  bahule  is  raised  in  the  girl's  porch.     Next  day  tbe 
bridegroom  is  led  on  foot  in  procession  to  the  bride's  and  made  to 
stand  ill  the  redding  porch  on  a  spot  strewn  with  rice.     The  bride 
is  brought  and  made  to  stand  facing  the  bridegroom  and  a  cloth 
or  antarpdt   is    held  between  them.     The  Brahman  priest  repeals 
marriage    verses    and    at    the    end     the    couple    are    man    aad 
wife.     Then  the  priest  winds    a  thread    of    five  strands    laand 
two  pieces  of  turmeric  and  ties  one  piece  to  the  wrist  of  the  bride 
and   the  other  to  the  wrist  of  ^he  bridegroom.    The  skirts  of  their 
clothes   are   knotted  together  and  they   go  and   bow   before  the 
house  gods.     The  girl's  mother  loosens  their  garments^  a   feast 
is  given^  and  the   guests  withdraw  leaving  the  bridegpnoom.  who 
spends  the  night  at  the  bride's.     Next  day  a  new  robe  is  given  to 
the  brido;  and   the  bride  and   bridegroom  are  carried  to  the  boy's 
house  each  seated  on  a  man's  hip.     On  entering  the  boy's  house 
they  bow  to  his  house  gods  and  each  takes  ofE  the  other's  turmeric 
bracelets.     A  feast  is  given^  the  marriage  guardian   or   decak  is 
thrown  into  the  river^  and  the  wedding  observances  are  at  an.  end 
When  a  girl  comes  of   age  she  is  considered  unclean  and  is  kepi 
by  herself  for  four  days.     On  the  seventh  she  is  given  a  new  robe 
and  a  bodice  and  at  any  time  after  goes  to  live  with  her  hnsbani 
After   death  the  body  is  washed   in  hot  water   and  dressed  in  a 
loincloth^   sandal  paste  and   turmeric  powder  are  rubbed  on  the 
brow,  and  if  he  is  a  man  his  turban  is  pat  on.     He  is  seated  on  a 
blanket  with  some  cooked  rice  tied  to  one  of  its  comers.     The 
chief  mourner  starts   carrying  an  earthen  pot  with  cooked    rioe 
in  it ;  the  bearers  lift  the  body  in  a  blanket  and  follow*     Before 
they  reach  the  burial  ground  the  body  is  rested  on  the  ground  and 
the    bearers    change  hands.     At   the   burying  ground   the   chief 
mourner  turns  over  a  little  earth  and  the  bearers  dig  a  grave  and 
lay  the  body  in  it.     Earth  is  thrown  in  and  on  the  top  the  chief 
mourner  strews  the  boiled  rice  which  he  brought  in  the  earthen  jar. 
AH  bathe  in  the  river^  go  to  the  house  of  the  dead,  and  return  home. 
On  the  third  day  three  cakes  are  baked  and  the  chief  mourner  lays 
one  at  the  place  where  the  body  was  rested,  and  of  the  other  two 
one  is  laid  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave*   Th^ 
do  not  have  their  moustaches  shaved  and  they  do  not  offer  balls  oif 
rice  to  the  dead.     On  the  thirteenth  a  caste  feast  is  held^  when  goats 
are  sometimes  killed  and  others  give  pulse  bread  and  rice.  Their  onlf 
memorial  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  dead  is  daring  the   mcJidl  or 
All  Saints'  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  Bhddrapwi  or  September 
They  have  no  headman,  but  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of 
castemen.     Persons  convicted  of  breaches  of  caste  rules  are  mads 
to  give  food  to  five  boys  or  men.     As  a  class  the  Chitrakdthis  ars 
badly  off  and  are  growing  poorer. 

OondUis,  or  Performers  of  the  gondhal  dance^  are  returned  ai 
numbering  683  and  as  foand  in  Haveli,  Bhimthadi^  Maval^  Junnar, 
Ind^par,  Khed,  Sirur,  Purandhur,  and  Poena  City.     They  say  the 
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{ounders  of  their  caste  were  the  sage  Jamdagni  and  his  spouse 
JEtennka^  and  that  they  came  into  the  district  two  or  three  hundred 
ye&rs  ago  from  M4har  and  Tuljdpur  in  the  Nizdm's  country. 
They    are    divided    into    Brdhman-gondhlis^     Kumbhdr-gondhlis, 


^mrai-gondhlis,  Rennrdi-gondhlis^  and  Akarm&si-gondhlis,  who 

neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  following  particulars  apply  to 

Kambh^r-gondhlis.     Their  surnames  are  Badge^  Dhembe^  Gangly an^ 

Oarndj  tTugle^  Jddhav,  P&nchdngi,  Thite,  Vaid,  and  Vartlde.  Families 

hearing  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry.  The  names  in  common 

use  among  men  are  Appa^  B&pn,  Bhdguji^  Haibatrao^  and  Khandu ; 

and  among  women  Anandi^  Jago,  Kondki^  Bhai^  Kama,  and  Saku. 

They  look  like  Mardth&s  and  speak  Mar&thi.     In  house^  food,  drink, 

and  dress  they  resemble  Mardthds.     They  are  beggars  begging  from 

door  to  door  for  grain,  clothes,  and  money,  singing,  dancing,  and 

playing  on  a  drum  called  sambal,  the  stringed  fiddle  or  tuntune, 

and  metal  cnps  or  tdls.     They  also  perform  the  gondhaZ  dance  and 

entertain    people    with     their     songs.      The    gondhal    dance     is 

performed  among  Brdhmans  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Bhavani  on 

the  occasion  of  a  thread  ceremony,  of  a  marriage,  and  of  the  seventh 

month  of  a  woman^s  first  pregnancy.     Among  Mardthds  and  other 

castes  such  as  Shimpis  and  Sondrs  the  gondhal  dance  is  performed 

only  at  marriages  either  before  or  after  the  ceremony.     The  dance 

always  takes  place  at  night.    During  the  day  a  feast  is  given,  the 

dancers,  who   generally  perform  in  companies  of  three   to  five, 

being  the  chief  guests.     At  night  the  dancers  come  back  bringing 

their  musical  instruments,  a  torch  or  divtiy  and  the  dress  of  the 

chief  dancer.      On  a  wooden    stool  in  the  largest  room   of   the 

honse  they  spread  a  bodicecloth  or  cholkhan,  and  on  it  lay  thirty-six 

finches  of  rice,  and  sprinkle  the  rice  with  turmeric  and  redpowder. 
n  the  middle  of  these  pinches  of  rice  a  water-pot  or  tdmbya  is  set 
and  filled  with  milk  and  water,  and  lines  of  sandal  are  drawn  over 
the  pot.     In  the  mouth  of  the  jar  betel  leaves  are  laid  and  the  whole 
is  closed  with  a  cocoannt.     Over  the  cocoanut  a  flower  garland  hangs 
from  a  triangle  formed  of  three  sugarcanes.    On  the  stool  in  front 
of   the   pot  are     laid  betelnuts,    plantains,    dates,    and    lemons. 
With  the  help  of  the  chief  Gondhli  the  head  of  the  family  worships 
the  water-pot  as  the  goddess  Tulj&bhavdni,  offering  it  flowers  and 
rice,  waving  before  it  a  lighted  butter  lamp,  and  burning  camphor 
and    frankincense.      Five    male    members    of   the    family   light 
five  torches  and  go  five  times  round  the  goddess   shouting  the 
words  Ai  Bhavani  Jagadamba,  Mother  Bhav&ni,  Mother  of  the 
World.   The  head  dancer,  dressed  in  a  long  white  oily  coat  reaching 
to  his   ankles,   and  wearing  cowry-shell   necklaces   and  jingling 
bell  anklets,  takes  his  stand  in  front  of  the  goddess.     A  second  of  the 
troop  stands  to  the  right  of  the  headman  holding  a  lighted  torch 
and  three  others  stand  behind  him  playing  on  a  drum,  a  fiddle,  and 
cymbals.     On  either  side  of  the  Gondhli  troop  sit  the  house-people, 
men  on  one  side  women  on  the  other.     The  head  dancer  touches 
the  lighted  torch  with  sandal  paste,  bows  low  before  it,  and  calls, 
Ehandoba  of  Jejuri  come  to  the  gondhal;  Tukai,  Tamii,  mother 
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Bhayini  come  to  the  gondhal.^     He  begins  smging  and  daaca; 
going  forwards  and  backwards^   the  masicians  play  their  dim 
fiddle,  and   cymbals,   and  the  torch-bearer    serves   as  a  butt  w 
the    dancer's    jokes.      The   chief  after  dancing  at  a  alow  pu 
without  taming  round  and  with  little  morement  of  the  feet,  repnii 
a    story    from    the    B^mayan    and  explains     its    meaning.   Tk 
performance  lasts  from  a  few  minntes  to  several  lionrs^  it  sometim 
IS  kept  up  with  frantic  enthusiasm  till  daybreak.     OccasioiaDj 
one  of  the  guests  becomes  possessed  and  a  spirit  in  him  says  ^ 
he  has   entered  his  body.    At   the  end  of   the  dance  a  Ughtri 
lamp  is  waved  round  the  goddess  and  the  dancers   retire  wiAi 
present  of  2*.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ).     On  a  lucky  day  when  a  GondhU  boja 
about  ten  years  old  the  men  of  the  caste  come  and  fasten  a  cxm 
garland  round  his  neck.     The  guests  after  witnessing"  the  ceremosy 
retire  each  with  a  handful  of  sugar  and  a  betel  packet.      Gondik 
get  all  their  food  and  clothes  by  begging.     Their  house  goods  m 
worth  4*.  to  £2  (Rs.  2  . 20).    A  boy's  marriage  costs  about  £5  (Bs.  5% 
a  girl's  about  £2  (Rs.  20),  and  a  death  about  14^.  (Ra.  7).    The! 
reverence  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  but  their  chief  objec* 
of  worship  is  the  goddess  Renuka  of  M^hurgadinthe  Nizam's  conntm 
Their  priests  are  ordinary  Deshasth  Brdhmans.     On   Tuesdays  aai 
Fridays  they  eat  only  once,andkeep  the  regular  Hindu fiastsandfasfa 
The  nine  nights  or  Navardtra  which  end  in  Dasara  Day  in  Oct(A» 
is  their  biggest  festival.     Because  their  family  goddess  sleeps  on  » 
cot  at  Mahurgad,  they  do  not .  allow  their  women  in  chiJd-bed  to 
lie  on  a  cot  but  on  the  ground.    They  marry  their  boys  before  th^ 
are  twenty-four,  and  their  girls  before  they  are  sixteen.    Keif 
badge  or  devak  is  the  leaves  of  five  trees,  the  mango,  savandad^  pflto> 
umbar,  and  rui,  which  they  tie  up  during  a  marriage.    They  also  ttem 
the  marriage  hall  a  drum  or  sambal,  a  chavak  or  one-stringfed  fiddle, 
a  garland  of  cowry  shells,  and  their  begging  bag.     Their  marriage 
ceremonies  last  three  days.     On  the  first  day  they  feast  the  caste  a 
honour   of   the    family   gods,  and   on   the  second  the    marriage 
ceremony  is  performed,  the  boy  and  girl  being  made  to  stand  ace 
to  face  on  leaf  plates  or  patrdvUs.     A  feast  on  the  third  day  ends 
the  ceremony.     They  either  bury  or  bum  their  dead,  and  monm  ten 
days.     They  have  a  caste  council.    They  do  not  send  their  boys  U> 
school  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Gosa'vis,  properly  Oosvdmis  or  Passion  Lords,  are  returned  as 
numbering  3709  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  Though  man/ 
live  by  begging  and  are  poor,  some  are  well-to-do,  and  a  few  are 
rich  living  as  moneylenders,  as  dealers  in  pearls,  cloth,  shawls,  and 
musk,  as  writers,  and  as  husbandmen.  Many  Gos&vis  enh'sted  ib 
the  Peshwa's  army  and  GosAvis  formed  a  portion  of  most  hill  fort 
garrisons.     Details  are  given  in  the  Poena  City  account. 

HolarSy  apparently  the  Kdnarese  Holeyars  or  men  of  the  fioiI» 
are  returned  as  numbering  502  and  as  found  in  Poena  City  odj» 
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They  say  thej  came  into  the  disfcrict  about  the  time  of 
A^iahTanktli  Peshwa  (17l4-1720)>  and  their  name  seems  to  point 
tK>  a  Kamiltak  origin.    They  have  no  divisions  and  their  surnames 
ttre   Edvoj  Govdre^  Poyd.r^  and  Sonvaue ;  persons  bearing  the  same 
samame  cannot  intermarry.     They  look  and  speak  like  Mhdrs« 
IChey  live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.    Their  house 
floods  include  earthen  cooking  pots^  wooden  plates,  and  a  couple  of 
l>ra8s  dishes  and  drinking  pots,  blankets  and  quilts,  together  worth 
About  £1  (Rs.  10).     Their  staple  food  is  millet,  Indian  millet,  pulse, 
mad  vegetables,  and  occasionally  rice,  fish,  flesh,  and  liquor.    They 
smoke  both  tobacco  and  hemp-flowers.    They  dress  like  Mbdrs  and 
mre  an  orderly  people.      They  are  musicians  and  songsters,  and 
play  upon  a  bamboo  pipe  or  alguj,  a  sanai  of  wood  with  brass  top 
And   bottom,  a  sur  or  long  wooden   pipe,  and  a  drum  or  daf, 
^  band  of  these  musicians  includes  a  drummer  and  three  pipers 
of  whom  two  play  the  brass  pipe  or  aanai  and  the  third  the  wooden 
pipe  or  sur.    They  play  at  Marsha  marriages  and  are  paid  48.  to 
£1  (Rs.  2-10)  for  a  marriage.    Their  busy  season  is  from  Kartik 
or-  November  to  Chaitra  that  is  March  or  Jyeshth  that  is  May. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  go  about  playing  on  their  pipes, 
singing,  and  begging.     Their  songs  are  much  patronized  by  people 
who  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  their  playing  on  the  alguj  or  bamboo 
pipe  is  very  popular.     Their  women  do  not  help  them  in  their 
begging  and  playing,  but  boys  above  twelve  go  with  them  playing 
the  wooden  or  aurpipe,  which  is  easier  to  play  than  either  the  drum 
or  the  brass  pipe.  They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  have  house 
images  of  Khandoba,  Bahiroba,  and  JanaL     Their  fasts  and  feasts  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Mh&rs,  and  their  priests  are  ordinary  Deshasth 
Brihmans.     They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Pandharpur,  Tuljdpur,  and 
AlandL     When  a  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is  cut  by  an  elderly 
woman  of  the  house,  and  it  is  fed  for  three  days  on  molasses  mixed 
with  water  called  gulavani.     After  the  third  day  the  mother  nurses 
it  and  to  increase  her  milk  she  is  given  a  mixture  of  limb  juice  and 
Icarle  oil.     On  the  fifth  day  two  figures  are  traced  in  charcoal  on 
the  door  of  the  lying-in  room  and  an  elderly  woman  worships  them 
as  the  goddess  Satvii.    The  figures  of  the  goddess  are  offered  wheat 
bread  and  rice,  and  the  mother  brings  her  child  and  bows  before 
them  and  the  ceremony  is  over.     On  the  twelfth  day,  the  mother 
worships  five  pebbles  out  of  doors,  and  offers  them  bread  and  rice. 
A  child  is  named  when  it  is  a  month  old,  the  name  bein^  given  by  a 
Brahman  priest.     Their  children's  hair  is  clipped  any  day  between 
four  months  and  a  year  after  birth.   Five  pebbles  are  worshipped 
at  some  distance  from  the  house  or  in  the  bush,  a  goat  is  offered, 
and  they  return  and  feast.    They  marry  their  girls  between  seven 
and  sixteen,  and  their  boys  between  ten  and  twenty-five.    Their 
marriage  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mhdrs.  When  the 
ceremony  is  being  performed  the  bride   and  bridegrom  stand  on 
bamboo  baskets.    Their  coming  of  age  ceremony  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mhdrs.    They  bury  tibeir  dead,  and  mourn  thirteen  days. 
They  have  a  caste  council,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meet- 
ings.   They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school^  and  are  not  a  steady 
people. 
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Jangams,  or  Moveable  that  is  Inoamate  Lings^  the  priestfi  of  y» 
LiDgiyats^  are  returned  as  namberiDg  917  and  as  found  oyer  the  wh<^ 
district.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Kdnarese  districts  k 
search  of  work  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  names  is 
ordinary  use  among  men  are  Gbina^  B&mchandra,  and  Yitthal ;  and 
among  women,  Gaya,  J&nkibdi,  K^shibdi,  and  Um^bai.  Their  sur- 
names are  Brdhmani,  Pat&vekar,  and  Shivurkar,  and  their  family  gods 
Ekorama  Pandita,  Marul,  Rev^jsiddha,  and  Siddha  Pinditar&l^ 
They  are  divided  into  priests  and  laymen,  who  eat  together  and  soma- 
times  intermarry.  Their  family  stocks  are  Bhringi,  Nandi^  Matsamp^ 
Yirabhadra,  and  Vrishabh.  Persons  bearing  the  same  aumasieB 
cannot  intermarry*  Their  home  tongue  is  a  corrupt  Mar4thi.  Ass 
class  they  are  dark,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  laymen  shave  the 
head  except  the  top-knot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and 
whiskers.  The  priests  let  the  beard  grow  and  wear  no  top-knok 
They  live  in  two-storeyed  houses  of  the  better  class  with  brick  walk 
and  tiled  roofs  and  their  house  goods  include  boxes,  carpets,  and 
metal  vessels.  They  own  cattle  but  keep  no  servants.  They  are 
moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks,  and  are  fond  of  hot  dishes.  Their 
staple  food  is  rice,  pulse-sauce,  and  bread.  They  regularly  bathe 
before  they  take  their  morning  meals  and  worship  ShiVs  emblem 
the  ling  with  flowers  and  some  of  the  food  they  are  going  to  eat 
They  do  not  use  animal  food  or  liquor  but  they  have  no  objection  to 
smoke  hemp-flower  or  gdnja.  The  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  but  do  not  wear  false  hair.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  clean  and  neat  clothes  and  are  fond  of  gay  colours. 
The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  shouldercloth,  a  coat^  and  t 
Deccan  Brdhman  turban,  with  a  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals.  The 
women  dress  in  a  long  Mardtha  robe  and  a  full-backed  bodice  with 
short  sleeves.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  store  of  clothes  for 
special  ceremonies,  and  of  ornaments  made  in  Deccan  fashion^  As 
a  class  Jangams  are  clean,  orderly,  lazy,  thrifty,  and  honest,  but  not 
hospitable.  Their  principal  and  hereditary  calling  is  begging  alms 
from  lay  Lingdyats.  They  belong  to  the  Shaiv  sect.  Their  chief 
holidays  are  Shimga  in  March,  Akshatntiya  in  May,  and  DiptiH 
in  October.  They  keep  Mondays  and  ekddashis  or  lunar  eleventh^ 
and  all  fast  on  Mahdshivrdtra  or  Shiv's  Great  Night  in  Febmaiy. 
They  have  their  own  religious  teacher  whp  lives  in  the  Kamatdc 
and  occasionally  visits  villages  where  Jangams  are  settled.  They 
say  they  do  not  believe  in  witchcraft  or  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
Early  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  ;  polyandry  is  unknown. 
As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  word  is  sent  to  the  priest,  who  rubs  the 
mother's  brow  with  cowdung  ashes  and  invests  the  child  with  the 
ling  either  at  once  or  on  the  fifth  or  thirteenth  day.  In  investing  s 
child  the  priest  touches  its  neck  with  the  ling  and  gives  the  ling  to 
the  mother.  The  mother's  imparity  lasts  five  days.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day,  as  among  Brdhmanical  Hindus,  an  embossed  imase 
of  Satv^i  is  worshipped.  The  child  is  named  on  the  twelrai. 
The  dikaha  or  initiation  ceremony  of  the  child,  whether  male  <v 
female,  is  performed  between  twelve  and  fifteen.  The  teacher 
is  asked  and  seated  on  a  low  stool,  his  hands  and  feet  are  washed, 
and  part  of  the  water  is  sipped  by  the  novice.    Sweetmeats  and  M 
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eaves  are  offered  to  the  teacher  who  whispers  a  verse  or  mantra  in 
ilie  novice's  ear  and  is  treated  to  a  snmptaoas  dinner  with  the  friends 
knd  relations  of  the  honseowner.  Boys  are  married  between  eight 
und  thirty  and  girls  between  five  and  twelve.  The  marriage  and 
^tlier  rites  performed  by  the  Poena  Jangams  are  partly  Brdhmanical 
Bbnd  partly  Ling&yat.  They  do  not  differ  much  from  those  in  use 
i^inong^  Belgaam  Jangams.  Their  religious  peculiarities  seem  to 
bone  down  in  districts  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  attached  to 
Sr&hmanism.  Among  Bij^pur  Jangams,  women  in  their  monthly 
sickness  are  not  considered  impure ;  in  Poena  they  sit  apart  for 
three  days.  All  Soul's  fortnight  in  Bhddrapad  or  September  is  not 
observed  in  Bijapur ;  it  is  observed  in  Poena.  They  have  a  caste 
coancil  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  adult  castemen. 
They  send  their  children  to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  show  a 
tendency  to  rise  in  wealth  and  position. 

Jog^ins  are  recruited  from  all  classes  and  castes  of  Hindus.  If 
a  man  is  childless  or  has  a  child  sick  of  some  serious  disease  he  vows 
that  if  Yelamma  him  gives  a  child  or  cures  the  child  he  will  dedicate 
it  to  her.  Boys  who  have  been  dedicated  to  Yelamma  in  this  way 
are  called  Jogtis.     When  they  come  of  age  they  are  allowed  to  marry 

Sirls  of  their  own  caste.  But  dedicated  girls,  who  are  called 
ogtins,  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  They  look  like  Marathds,  mark 
their  brows  with  redpowder,  speak  Mar&thi,  and  live  eat  and  dress 
like  Marath^.  They  are  beggars,  begging  in  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Yellamma  whose  shrine  is  at  Saundatti  near  Dhdrw^r* 
They  worship  the  usual  Br^hmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and  have 
house  images  of  Yellamma  and  Parashur^m.  llieir  chief  holiday 
is  Dasara  in  October  and  the  nine  previous  nights.  The  teacher  or 
guru  of  the  class  who  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman  settles  social 
disputes  and  fines  offenders  2d,  to  2«.  (Re.^  -  1).  From  every  IJ 
anna  of  the  fine  the  teacher  keeps  fd.  (^  a.)  to  himself  and  spends 
the  rest  in  sweetmeats  or  betel  which  are  served  to  the  members  of 
the  class.     They  are  a  steady  people. 

Joha'ris,  or  Jewellers,  are  returned  as  numbering  120  and  as 
foand  in  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  MdrwAr 
about  seventy  years  ago  for  purposes  of  trade.  They  are  like 
Upper  India  Pardeshis  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  dwell- 
ing, food,  drink,  or  dress.  They  are  strict  vegetarians  and  take 
no  liquor,  though  some  eat  opium  and  drink  hemp-water  or  bhang. 
The  men  have  taken  to  the  Mar^tha  dress  but  the  women  keep 
to  the  full  northern  petticoat  and  open-backed  bodice.  As  a 
class  they  are  clean,  hardworking,  and  thrifty.  They  are  hereditary 
beggars  who  deal  in  old  lace  and  ribands,  and  profess  a  knowledge 
of  physic.  They  live  from  hand  to  moutK  The  women  mind 
the  house  and  offer  metal  pots  in  exchange  for  old  clothes  or 
lace,  hawking  them  from  door  to  door.  They  are  religious,  wor- 
shipping family  gods  and  Krishna,  M^ruti,  R&mchandra,  and  tulas 
or  the  sweet  basil  plant,  and  keeping  the  usual  Brdhmanic  fasts 
and  feasts.  They  nave  a  great  reverence  for  Rdm  the  seventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  the  hei  o  of  the  R&m&yan.  Their  great 
holidays  are  Rdm-navami  in  April,  OokuUashtami  in  August,  and 
Navardtra  in  September.    They  make  pilgrimages  to  Oudh,  Qokarn, 
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and  Qokal-Yrindavin.  Thejr  profess  not  to  believe  in  wilcliccS 
or  in  evil  spirits.  Early  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed^  widov- 
marriage  is  forbidden,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  On  flie  tkzri 
and  fifth  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  goddess  Satrii  b 
worshipped,  and  the  child  is  named  on  the  twelfth  day.  Tie 
mother's  imparity  lasts  twelve  days.  Boys  are  girt  with  the  saet^ 
thread  between  five  and  eight  and  married  between  eight  aci 
thirty;  girls  are  married  between  five  and  twelve.  A  Pardedii 
Brahman  priest  officiates  at  the  marriage  and  performs  the  saoa 
rites  as  among  Pardeshi  Br&hmans.  They  bam  their  dead  wsi 
mourn  ten  days.  The  crows  are  fed  on  the  tenth  and  on  the  elevestk 
the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  purify  themselves  by  sipping  the  five  cov* 
gifts.  On  the  twelfth  the  caste-people  are  asked  to  dine  in  the  nuM 
of  the  dead  and  a  rice  ball  is  offered  to  the  dead  Their  mind-rites 
are  the  same  as  those  in  use  among  Pardeshi  Brihmans.  They  mark 
the  death-day  by  a  mind-rite  or  mrdddh.  They  are  bound  together 
by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of 
adult  castemen.  They  send  their  children  to  school  and  take  to  new 
pursuits.  They  are  said  to  be  still  hardened  by  debts  incarretf 
during  the  1876-77  famine. 

Ka'npha'teSy  or  Slit  Ear  Gos&vis,  are  returned  as  namberm^ 
123  and  as  found  in  Uaveli,  Bhimthadi^  and  Poena.     They  have  bo 
subdivisions.     Their  surnames  are  Chavh&n^  R&thod^  Ghatge,  Malty 
Sdlunke,  Shinde^  and  Shitale.     The  names  in  common  nse  among 
men  are  S&mbhu,  Kashindth,  Bhivn&th,  Bdma,  and   Yithal;  and 
among^  women  Bhima,  Ganga,  Nira,  and  Sita     They  are  a  tall  dark 
strong  and  robust  people.     The  men  wear  the  moustache,  whiten, 
and    beard.     They  speak  both   Hindustani  and  Mardthi.     They 
live  in  huts  of  matting  set  on  bamboo  sticks*    Except  the  dioiDg 
plate   and    water-pot    their    vessels  are   of    earth.     They    are  & 
wandering    class    and    move    from    village    to    village    canying 
their  huts  and  goods  on  ponies  and  buffaloes.     They  alvrays  keep 
dogs.     They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  luire,  deer,  the 
wild  hog,  fowls,  and  partridges,  and  drink  liquor.     They  are  gives  to 
smoking  hemp  or  gdnja  and  eating  opium*    The  men  dress  in  ait 
ochre-coloured  Maratha  turban,  a  loin  or  waistcloth,  a  shoulderdotii, 
and  sometimes  a  coarse  waistcloth.     They  wear  large  thick  ivory,  cl&y» 
bone,  or  fish-scale  earrings  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears  and  a  necklBce 
of  rudrdksha  beads.     The  womea  wear  a  petticoat  and  bodice  and 
braid  their  hair  leaving  it  hanging  down  the  back  in  plaits.    The; 
wear  glass  and  qaeensmetal  bangles  and  toe-rings,  and  a  marriage* 
string  or  mangalsutra  of  black  gleiss  beads.     They  are  beggars  aoi 
earn  their  living  by  singing  and  playing  on  the  gpit&r,  Rdja  Oopi- 
chand  being  generally  the  hero  of  their  songs.     They  are  religions 
and  their  chief  gods  are  Grorakhn&th  and  Machhandran&th.     Th^ 
keep  the  usual  Br&hmanio  fasts  and  feasts  and  their  priests  are 
Deshasth  Br^hmans  to  whom  they  show  great  respect.     They  believe 
in  sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  travel  from  place  to  place  visiting 
all  the  chief  places  of  pilgrimage.     On  the  fifth  day  after  a  biitk 
they  feast  five  married  women  and  ask  a  Brahman  to  give  them  ^ 
name  for  the  child.     They  marfy  their  girls  after  they  come  of  age, 
and  their  boys  when  they  are  above  twenty-five.    The  boy  aad  prf 
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uro  seated  face  to  face  on  a  quilt  and  the  priest  repeats  marriage 
reraes  or  mangaldsthaks,  and  when  the  verses  are  finished  throws 
fr&inB  of  rice  over  their  heads  and  ties  together  the  hems  of  their 
BF&nnentB.  This  knot  is  called  BnthmagdtK  or  Brahma's  knot ;  after 
yt  is  tied  nothing  can  separate  them.  They  do  not  hold  the  cloth  or 
tMm^cbrpat  between  the  boy  and  girl  at  the  time  of  marrying  them. 
Their  widows  marry  and  they  allow  polygamy,  but  not  polyandry. 
They  bury  their  dead  and  mourn  twelve  days.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body,  have  a  headman  or  fotil,  do  not  send  their  boys 
te  school,  and  are  poor. 

Kolha^tiSi  or  Tumblers,  are  returned  as  numbering  395  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district  efxcept  in  Ehed.    They  are  divided  into 
Dakar  or  Potre  Kolh&tis  and  Pdl  or  Kdm  Kolhdtis  who  do  not 
eat  together  or  intermarry.     The  surnames  of  the  P^l  Kolh^tis  are 
Anadhare,  J^hav,  E^achare,  Musale,  Pov^r,  and  Shinde ;  families 
bearing  the  same  surname  can  not  intermarry.     The  names  in  com^ 
mon  use  among  men  are  Ddda,  Ehandn,  Lakshu,  Main,  Nh&nu, 
Vita,  and  Y^hu ;  and  among  women  Bhima,  Dhandbki,  Gulabo,  and 
Hanga.    They  are  a  goodlooking  class,  particularly  the  women.  They 
speak  a  mixture  of  K^narese,  Mardthi,  Gnjardti,  and  Hiudustdni.^ 
They  live  in  huts  of  mat  or  grass  or  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and 
grass  roofs.     They  are  a  wandering  tribe  and  carry  their  huts  on 
their   heads  or    on   donkey-back.      Their   goods    include    a    few 
earthen  pots  and   pans,   some  blankets,  and  a  cot.     They  keep 
donkeys,  sheep,  and  fowls,  and  their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet, 
millet,   split  pulse,   and   sometimes  rice,  fish,   and    fiesh.     In   ad- 
dition   to   this,   the   Dukar  Kolhdtis  eat  beef  and  pork.      They 
drink  liquor,  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flowers.     A   family  of 
five   spends   £1    to  £1    lOtf.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month  on  food.      The 
men   wear  a  pair  of    short    breeches   or  chadisy  a  waistcloth  and 
shouldercloth,  and  a  waistcoat,  and  roll  a  scarf  or  a  Mardtha  turbati 
round  their  heads.    They  wear  the  topknot,  moustache,  and  whiskers. 
The  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
.  those  who  are  prostitutes  wear  false  hair  and  decorate  their  heads 
with  flowers.     All  wear  a  tight-fitting  bodice  with  sleeves  and  back, 
and  the  full  Mar&tha  robe  with   the   skirt  passed  back  between 
the  feet  and  fastened  into  the  waistband  behind.     Those  who  act  as 
prostitutes  have  a  store  of  rich  clothes  worth  £5  to  £1 5  (Rs.  1 00  - 150) 
and  a  number  of  gold  silver  and  pearl  ornaments  worth  £5  to  £15 
(B8.50-150).'  Women  who  are  not  prostitutes  wear  bracelets  or  gots 
worth  about  3d,  (i  as,)  and  queensmetal  toe-rings  or  jodvia  worth 
about  i{d.  (3  as.).     They  are  dirty  and  lazy  and  maintain  themselves 
by  showing  feats  of  strength  and  by  rope-dancing  and  begging.     As 
prostitutes  they  earn   6d.  to  1«.  (4-8  as,)  a  day.     They  are  taught 
to  jump  and  tumble  from  the  age  of  eight,  and  at  sixteen  are  good 
gymnasts.    A  family  of  five  spends  ISs.  to  £1  (Rs.  8- 10)  a  month  oU 
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*  Their  head  ornaments  are  the  rdkhdi,  kevdd,  and  keiak ;  their  nose  ornament  is  the 
M<A;iheir  earrings  are  the  atUyd,  bdU,  dorU,  and  wjroMk  ;  their  brackets  are^otfl 
and  bangles ;  their  aakleti  are  iodia  ;  and  their  toe-rings  9xeJod9k, 
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iooA,  and  10«.  to  £1  (Rs.  5  - 10)  a  year  on  clotLes.     Abirth  costs  aibc«( 
4^.  (Rs.  2)^  a  marriage  10^.  to  £2  lO^.  (Bs.  5-25),  a  girFs   comingof 
age  49.  (Rs.  2)^  a  girl's  starting  in  lifeas  aprostitate  aboat  £1  (Rs.  101^ 
and  a  death  10«.  to  £1  IO9.  (Rs.5-15).     They  are  Hindus   and  tiie? 
chief  god  is  Khandoba  of  Pali  in  Satara.     They  pay  great  respect 
to  Mariai  the  Cholera  Goddess,  Jotiba,  and  Bahiroba.     They  ime^  ob 
Shivrdtra  in  February,  on  Aakddhi  ehadashia  in  July,  on  Gotui- 
aMami  in  August,  and  on  Kartiki  ekddwhis  in  November.     Tlieir 
holidays  are  Sankrdni  in  January,  Shimga  in  March,  Oudipadva  ia 
April,  Ndgpanchmi  in  August,   Dasara  in  October,  and  Divdli  ia 
November.     Their    priests  are    Deshasth   Br^hmans    whom  thej 
call  to  their  weddings.     They  respect  Musalman  saints  or  pirs,  and 
have  great  faith  in    soothsaying,    sorcery,  and  the  evil    eye.    A 
woman  is  held  to  be  impure  for  iSve  days  after  childbirth.  -  On  ths 
fifth  day  they  worship  seven  pebbles  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvii 
outside  the  house  and  lay  before  them  wet  gram  and  wheat-cakes  or 
mutkes.     They  name  their  children  about  five  weeks  after  birth,  the 
name  being  given  by  a  Brahman.     Kolhitis  marry  their  boys  before 
they  are  twenty-five  and    their  girls    before   they  come  of  aga 
The   boy's  father    goes   with  five  men  and  two  or   three  women 
to   the  girl's   and  presents   her   with   a    packet    of   sugar.     The 
guests  are  taken  by  the  boy's  father  to  a  liquor-shop  and  treats 
to   liquor.     The   marriage  ceremony  lasts  five  days.     On  the  first 
day,     which    is    generally    a  Sunday,   they    have    the    devak  or 
marriage- guardian  ceremony,  when,  both  at  the  boy's  and  the  girl's, 
a  metal  water-pot  is  placed  in  a  queensmetal  plate  and  filled  with 
water.     Five   betelnuts  and  turmeric  powder  are  dropped  into  it^ 
and  the  mouth  of  the  pot  is  closed  with  a  cocoanut.     i^rankincense 
is  burnt   before  the  pot,  the  cocoanut  is  broken,  to  pieces,  and  all 
present  eat  it.     During  the  whole  time  these  rites  are  going  on  one 
of  the  party   plays    a    drum  or    dhoU     On  the  second   day  they 
rub   the   boy   with   turmeric   at  his    house  and  send   the  rest  to 
the   girl.     Nothing  is  done     on  the   third  or  fourth   day   except 
feasting.     On  the   fifth  the  boy  goes   to  the  girl's  and  they  are 
seated   on    cots   near   eacTi  other.     The  skirts   of  the    boy's  and 
girl's   cloths   are  tied  together  by  men  of  the  caste  and  this  ia 
the  whole  marriage  ceremony.     After  they  are  married  the  caste- 
men  adviise  the  boy  to   take  care  of  his  wife.     The  ceremony  ends 
next  day  with  a  feast.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  seated  by 
herself  for  five  days.     On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  she  is  bathed 
and  her  lap  is  filled  with  five  dry  dates,  five  turmeric  roots,  five  pieca 
of  cocoa-kernel,  and  five  wheat  cakes  or  mutkis.     If  a  girl  chooses 
to  become  a  prostitute  her  choice   is  respected.     Ske  pnt<s  herself 
under  the  protection  of  some  one  not  of  the  caste,  who  keeps  her 
for  a  time  paying  10s,  to  £10  (Rs.  5  -  100).     Kolhitis  do  not  rank 
among  the  impure  castes.     They   are   touched  by   Br&hmans  aod 
other  high-caste  Hindus  and  by  P6rsis   and  Musalmtos,     They  do 
not    receive   visits  from  Mb^rs  or  other  low-caste  Hindus.    The 
children  of  a   Kolhdti  prostitute,  whether  they  are  boys  or  girls, 
though  they  are  not  on tcastes,  cannot  marry  with  legitimate  Kolhita 
children.     The  Kolhdtis  bury  the  dead.     The  body  is  carried  on  a 
cot  or  bdj  by  four  men.     Near  the  burial  ground  they  lower  the  cot, 
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^he  bearers  change  places^  and  set  a  stone  where  the  cot  was  laid  and 
csarry  the  body  to  the  bnrial  ground  and  bury  it»  After  burying  it 
liliey  return  to  their  houses.  On  the  third  day  they  go  to  the  burial 
^round^  raise  a  mound  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was  buried^  and 
^oing  to  the  spot  where  they  left  the  stone,  cook  a  dish  of  rice  oil 
And  molasses^  offer  a  little  to  the  crows^  themselves  eat  a  little^ 
and  return  home.  The  chief  moni*ner  is  impure  for  three  days,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  feasts  the  caste.  They  bave  a  caste  council. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school^  and  are  a  poor  people. 

Ma'nbha'vs,  probably  meaning  men  of  leaming,  are  returned  as 
nnmbering  222  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Mdval 
and  Poena.  They  speak  Marathi,  and  are  wandering  beggars. 
Soth  men  and  women  shave  their  heads  and  live  together  in  reli- 
fplous  houses  or  maths.  They  are  vegetarians  and  wear  black 
clothes.  They  are  a  sect  of  Krishna-worshippers  and  hate  Brdhmans 
and  their  gods.  They  bury  their  dead  and  do  not  bathe  in  case  it 
should  cause  loss  of  insect  life.  Their  religious  head  is  a  wandering 
guru  whom  they  call  Mahant.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  chief  disciple 
who  always  stays  with  him. 

Murlis.    See  YIohebs. 

Pa^ngulS  are  returned  as  nnmbering  eighty -eight  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
lame  mau  or  pangala  whose  parents  devoted  him  to  the  service  of 
the  god  Shankar  because  the  god  blessed  them  with  children  after  the 
usual  time  for  child-bearing  had  passed.  The  names  in  common 
use  among  men  and  women  are  the  same  as  Mardtha  Kunbi  names. 
Their  surnames  are  Bachakire^  Badhake,  Dhumdle,  Hingmire^ 
J&dhav,  Sinde^  J&te,  and  Vdghamode.  Persons  bearing  the  same 
surnames  do  not  intermarry.  Their  family  gods  are  Bhavdni  of 
Tnljapur,  Jan4i  of  Paithan^  and  Khandoba  of  P^li  and  Jejuri  in 
Poona^  Mahddev  of  Sijanapur^  and  Satvdi  of  Mdnakeshvar.  Their 
illegitimate  children  eat  with  them  but  do  not  marry  with  them. 
In  look,  dwelling,  food,  and  drink  they  do  not  differ  from  local 
Maritha  Kunbis.  As  a  class  they  are  dirty,  orderly,  hardworking, 
thrifty,  and  hospitable.  They  are  a  class  of  wandering  beggars,  but 
tbey  also  deal  in  wood  and  poultry.  They  repeat  the  names  of  their 
family  gods  and  move  begging  from  door  to  door  from  six  to  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  return  home  at  noon.  The  women  mind  the  house 
and  work  as  labourers  or  house  servants ;  children  above  six  beg  in 
the  street.  As  a  class  they  are  very  poor.  They  spend  more  than 
they  can  afford  and  are  encumbered  with  debt.  They  rank  below 
Mardtha  Kunbis  and  above  the  impure  classes.  They  are  religious, 
worshipping  family  and  local  gods,  and  keeping  all  fasts  and  feasts. 
They  are  Shaivs  by  sect  and  their  priest  is  a  Deshasth  Brdhman  who 
is  called  to  their  marriages.  They  visit  all  Hindu  sacred  places  iu 
the  Doccan,  and  believe  in  soothsaying  and  witchcraft.  Early 
marriage,  widow-marriage,  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practis- 
ed ;  polyandry  is  unknown.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a^ 
child  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped  and  the  women  of  the  house 
sit  up  all  night.  The  mother's  impurity  lasts  ten  days  and  she  is. 
puriSed  on  the  eleventh  day  by  taking  the  five  cow-gifts ;  tho^ 
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child's  hair  is  clipped  before  it  is  a  year  old,  whenSatvai  is 
worshipped  and  a  goat  is  slain  in  her  honour.  Boys  are 
between  twelve  and  twenty-five  and  girls  between  three 
twelve.  The  boy  pays  the  price  of  the  girl  and  the  sanciioD  of  the 
castepeople  is  given  before  the  agreement  is  final.  Their  marriagi 
and  death  rites  are  the  same  as  those  of  Marsha  Kanbis.  Th^ 
burn  the  dead  and  monm  ten  days.  The  death  day  is  marked  hj  4 
mind-rite  or  shracUlh  and  the  dead  are  again  remembered  on  tht 
day  in  the  Mahdlaya  Pakth  or  All  Souls'  Fortnight  in  Bhadrup^i 
or  September  which  corresponds  to  the  day  of  death.  They  aie 
bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social  dispi^ei 
at  meetings  of  castemen.  They  send  their  children  to  school  aod 
show  a  tendency  to  improve. 

Sarvade  Joshis  are  returned  as  numbering  1623  and  as  founi 

over  the  whole  district.     They  cannot  tell  why  they   are  called 
SarvadcH,  or  when  and  why  they  came  into  the  district.    They  believe 
they  came  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     Their  surnames  are  Bhosfe, 
Chavdn^   More^   Sinde^   and    Silnnke ;   persons  bearing  the  samd 
surname  cannot   intermarry.     They  look  like  Mardthas ;  the  men 
are  tall^  thin,  and  dark,  and  wear  moustaches  and  whiskers  and 
occasionally  the  beard.     Their  home  speech  is  Mar^thi.     They  an 
wandering   beggars  and  live  either  in  or  outside  of  villages  in 
thatched  huts.     Their  household  goods  are  two  or  three  eartlieQ 
vessels,  a  brass  dining  plate,  and  a  oouple  of  drinking  pots.     The} 
eat  anything  that  is  given  them  in  alms  and  have  no  objection  to 
fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  and  deer ;  they  seldom  drink 
liquor.     The  men  di*ess  like   Mar^th^^  except  that  their  begging 
coats  are  rather  long.     They  generally  wear  a  white  Mardtha  turlMn, 
waistcloth,     and   shouldercloth,    and   Brdhman  shoes    or   sandab. 
When  begging  they  carry  a  small  drum  called  hudki  slung*  on  their 
back,  and  an  old  almanac  in  their  pocket  which  they  do  not  knov 
how  to  read.     Their  women   dress  like  Mardtha  women  and  hott 
men  and  women  have  no  clothes  in  store  and  no  ornaments.    They 
are  a  poor,  patient,  sober,  thrifty,  and  orderly  class  of  beggt^rs,  and 
tell  fortunes  with  great  solemnity.     They  do  not  admit  that  th<7 
beg.     In  the  Satya  Yiig  they  told  the  gods  their  fortunes^  and  wM 
they  now  get  is  in  reward  for  this  and  is  not  given  in   charity. 
They  are  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers  and  travel  with  their  families. 
They  start  in  the  beginning  of  November  and  return  before  May. 
Before  starting  on  their  begging  tours  they  make  a  low  bow  toth^r 
drum   or  hudki,    the  bread-winner.     Their  women    and    childfeii 
accompany  them  on  their  tours  but  do  not  go  with  them  when  tbej 
beg.     They  are  Shaivs  in  religion  and  have  house-images  of  Jaoii; 
Jokhai,  Elama,  and  Khandoba.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans 
to  whom  they  show  great  respect,  and  their  fasts  and  feasts  are  tlie 
same  as  those  of  Mardtha  Kunbis.     When  a  child  is  bom  a  man  or 
woman  of  the  house  cuts  its  navel  cord  and  burys  it  in  the  lying-i& 
room  along  with  a  copper  coin.     The  coin  is  afterwards  dag  oat&o<i 
spent  in  buying  oil  to  rub  on  the  child's  head.     On  the  seveoth 
day  a  grindstone  is  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  navel  cord  is  bunei, 
and  Indian  millet  and  a  betelnut  and  two  leaves  are  offered  to  it* 
The  mother  and  child  bow  before  tiie    stone  and  retire.    Tbeir 
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"^promeD  do  not  oonsicler  themselves  nnclean  after  childbirth.     Both 

l>oys  ai]d  girls  are  named  on  the  twelfth  day.     When  the  child  is  a 

ooaple  of  months  old  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl  they  clip  its  hair 

^with    their  own  hands^   bnt  perform    no  other  ceremony.     They 

-marry  their  children  whether  boys  or  girls  at  any  age.     A  marriage 

costs  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  of  which  U.  or  Is.  Sd.  (8-10  as.)  go  to  the 

priest  who  marries  them.     Marriage  dinners  do  not  include  more 

Ikhan  ten  or  twenty  gaests  and  do  not  cost  more  than  4«.  (Rs.  2). 

Vbeir  women  are  not  kept  by  themselves  when  they  come  of  age^  and 

tlie  occasion  is  not  marked  by  any  ceremonies.     A  month  later 

tbey  are  kept  by  themselves  and  if  married  go  to  live  with  their 

liusbands.    They  bury  their  dead  and  allow  the  dying  to  breathe 

their    last   on  their  beds.    The    chief    mourner   does    not   shave 

liis   moustache  but  on  the  third  day   near  relations    go   to    the 

l3urying  ground  and  lay  some  pinches  of  earth  on  the  spot  where 

the  dead  was  buried  and  return  home.    They  mourn  seven  days 

and  end  the  mourning  with  a  feast  to  the  four  corpse-bearers.     On 

the   deceased's  death-day   a  dinner  is  given  to  a  few  near  relations 

and  crows>  and  the  Br&hman  priest  is  presented  with  uncooked 

food  or  nhidha.    They  have  a  caste-council  and  settle  social  disputes 

at   meetings  of  the  castemen.    They '  do  not  send  their  boys  to 

school  but  teach  them  their  craft  from  the  age  of  eight.     They  are 

daily  growing  poorer  as  people  are  not  so  liberal  as  they  used  to 

be  in  giving  them  alms.     They  seldom  get  old  clothes  or  money, 

and  OTain  is  given  them  by  pinches  instead  of  by  handf uls.     Their 

prophesies  are  not  believed,  and  they  are  driven  from  the  door. 

Sahadev  Joshis  orHussaini  Bralimans,  are  found  inPoona. 

They  say  they  are  descended  from  Sahadev,  the  grandson  of  E£lid&8 
the  great  poet.     EdlidiUt  is  said  to  have  had  by  a  Mar^tha  husband- 
man's daughter  a  son  named  Devidfa  who  married  one  Bh^li  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Sahadev,  the  father  of  the  Sahadev 
Joshis.     The  Sahadevs  cannot  tell  when,  whence,  or  why  they 
came  into  the  district.     They  believe  they  were  formerly  settled  at 
Aurangabad  and  came  to  Poena  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     Their 
surnames    are    Botlud^,   Bhagdde,    Oachkeshvar,    Ndyakil,    and 
Renokidfa.     They  are  dark,  weak,  and  middle-sized ;  the  men  wear 
the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.     They 
live  in  houses  of  the  poorer  class,  and  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels, 
blankets,  carpets,  and  bedding,  but  neither  servants  nor  domestic 
animals.     Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  curds, 
and  whey,  and  they  are  fond  of  sour  dishes.    They  eat  the  flesh  of 
goats  and  sheep  and  drink  liquor  once  a  year  in  October  on  Dasara 
Day  after  offering  it  to  the  goddess  Bhav&ni.    They  dress  like  Deccan 
Brdhmana    in  a    waistcloth,    coat,   shouldercloth,    and  Brdhman 
turban  and  shoes.     Their  women  wear  the  short-sleeved  and  backed 
bodice  and  the  full  Mar^tha  robe,  the  skirt  of  which  they  pass  back 
between  the  feet  and  tuck   into    the    waist  behind.     They    tie 
their  hair  in  a  ball  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  do  not  deck  it 
with  flowers.     They  are  quiet  orderly  and  hospitable,  and  make 
their  living  as    beggars  and  astrologers.     A  boy's  marriage  costs 
£7  to  £10  (Rs.  70-100),  a  girFs  marriage  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  80-50), 
and  a  death  £1   (Rs.  10).      They  worship  the  usual    Br&hmanic 
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and  local  gods  and  goddesses.      Their  family  goddesses  are  ^ 
Mothers  of  Saptashringi  and  Taljdpor  whom  they  visit  when  thg 
can  afford  it     They  keep  the  regnlar  Br^hmanic  fisists  and  feasm 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Br^hmans  who  officiate  at  their  hoosei 
They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying^  omens,  and  liickj 
and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.     On  the  fifth    day  a&er 
the  birth  of  a  chUd  they  put  a  silver  mask  of  the  goddess   Saivai  m 
a  cocoa-kernel,  place  it  on  a  stone  slab  in  the  mother's  room,  sad 
worship  it  with  red  and  scented  powder,  flowers,  and  pnlse  cakes. 
They  hold  the  mother  impure  for  ten  days  and  name  the  child  if  \ 
boy  on  the  twelfth  and  if  a  girl  on  the  thirteenth.     They  clip  abo/s 
hair  when  he  is  between  seven  and  twelve  months  old.     The  hair  ii 
laid  before  the  house-gods  and  then  either  tied  to  a  tree  or  thiowi 
into  a  river  or  pond.    The  barber  is  given  about  3c{.  (2  asJ)  and  coukd 
food,  and  five  married  women  are  feasted^  the  chief  dish  being  pol^ 
cakes.     They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  sixteen  and  their  boys 
before  they  are  twenty-five.     The  boy's  father  has  to  seek  a  wife 
for  his  son.     When  he  has  found  a  suitable  match  he  go&a  to  the 
girl's  house  with  a  few  near  relations,  worships  a  betelnnt  along 
with  the  girl's  father,  and  presents  the  girl  with  a  new   robe  and 
bodice  and  sticks  a  rupee  on  her  brow.     The  village   astrologer 
writes  two  notes  naming  the  lucky  days  and  hours   for  rubbing 
the  children  with  turmeric  and  marrying  them,  and  each  of  tiie 
fathers  keeps  a  copy  of  the  note.     Packets  of  betelnnt  and  leaves 
are  handed  and  the  guests  retire.     Their  guardian  or  decak  is  the 
leaves  of  five  trees  or  panchpallav  which  they  tie  to  a  post  of  the 
marriage  hall  in  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth.     On  the  marriage  day  tlie 
boy  goes  on  horseback,  with  relations  and  music,  to  the  girPs,  and 
a  married  woman  of  the  girl's  family  goes  with  a  water  jar  and  poms 
the  water  in  front  of  the  horse.     The  girl's  relations'present  her  witi 
a  bodice.     Cooked  rice  and  curds  are  waved  round  the  boy^s  head 
and  thrown  on  one  side,  and  the  boy  dismounts  and  walks  into  the 
marriage  porch.     In  the  house  he  is  seated  on  a  carpet^  a  second 
thread  is  put  round  his  neck,  and  the  girl  is  brought  in.     When  tbe 
girl  comes  she  and  the  boy  either  stand  or  sit  on  low  wooden  stoob 
face  to  face  with  a  cloth  held  between  them.     The  priest  repeats 
marriage  verses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  verses  throws  grains  of  rice 
over  the  boy  and  girl  and  seats  them  near  each  other  on  the  altar. 
The  sacrificial  fire  is  lighted  and  they  are  married.     The  hems  of 
their  garments  are  knotted  together  and  they  bow  before  the  house 
gods.      They  are  again  seated  on  an   altar  and  either  the  girl's 
maternal  uncle  or  her  father  washes  their  feet  and  presents  the  boy 
with  five  metal  vessels  including  a  lamp,  a  water-pot,  a  cup,  and  a 
plate.     Money  is  given  to  Br^hmans  and  other  beggars,  and,  after  a 
feast  and  betel,  the  guests  leave.     Next  day  the  boy  goes  with  the 
bride  in  procession  to  his  house  and  the  marriage  festivities  end 
with  a  feast.     They  allow  widow-marriage  and  polygamy,  but  not 
polyandry-     A  day  or  two  before  a  man's  death  his  moustache  and 
top-knot  are  shaved  and  he  is   made  an  ascetic  or  sanydsi.     When 
he  dies  he  is  laid  on  a  bamboo  bier  and  carried  by  four  men  on  their 
shoulders,  and  buried  sitting.    The  chief  mourner  pours  water  over 
his  mouth,  walks  five  times  round  the  grave  with  an  earthen  jar  on 
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bis  Blionlders^  and  dashing  the  jar  on  the  ground  beats  his  mouth  with 
tbe  back  of  his  right  hand  and  calls  aloud.  The  grave  is  filled  and 
Bkf  ter  a  bath  the  mourners  return  to  their  homes.  On  the  third  day 
they  sprinkle  the  grave  with  cow's  urine  and  dung  and  lay  on  it 
three  wheat  cakes  and  three  earthen  jars  filled  with  cold  water.  On 
the  tenth  day  they  throw  eleven  rice  balls  in  the  river  in  honour 
of  the  dead  and  the  mourning  is  over.  Either  on  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  day  they  feast  the  caste.  They  have  a  caste  council  and 
send  their  boys  to  school.    They  are  a  poor  people. 

TirmaliS,  also  called  Ka'shi  Ka'padis,are  returned  as  number- 
ing seventy  and  as  found  wandering  all  over  the  district.    The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Apaiya^  Chalaiya^  Chandraiya^  Eraiya, 
Garaiya^  Niraiya^  and  Yenkaiya;    and  among  women  A.chamma^ 
Gangtkmma^  Jagamma,  Eavaimma^  and  Laksmanamraa.    Their  sur- 
names are  Kan^re^  Mayikalla,  Medur^  Nanddlo^  Sanku^  Shebul^  and 
V43ardi.     All  belong  to  the  Kdshyap  stock  or  gotra.    Their  family 
deities  are  Ambdbdi,  Gharbdlaji  of  Tirupati^  Durga    Bhavdni^  and 
Ganpati  in  Telang^n.    Persons  bearing  the  same  surnames  do  not 
intermarry^  but  sameness  of  stock  is  no  bar  to  marriage.     They 
have  no  subdivisions.     I^heir  home  tongue  is  a  corrupt  Telugu, 
and  they  speak  broken  Mardthi  abroad.    They  are  strongs  dark^  tall^ 
and  well-built,  and  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  brick  walls  and 
tiled  roofs.    They  are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.    Their  staple 
food  inclades  millet  bread,  pulse  sauce,  vegetables,  and  fish  curry« 
Sweet  wheat-flour  cakes  and  spiced  dishes  are  their  chief  dainties^ 
They  eat  flesh  except  beef  and  pork,  apd  drink  liquor  on  any  day 
except  fast  and  feast  days.     Both  men  and  women  dress  like  local 
Mar^tha  Kunbis  and  have  a  similar  store  of  ornaments  and  holiday 
clothes.     As  a  class  they  are  clean,  orderly,  hardworking,  honest, 
and  thrifty,  but  fond  of  show  and  hospitable.     Their  chief  and 
hereditary  calling  is  door-to-door  begging.     They  also  sell  sacred 
threads  or  janavaSj  holy  rudrdksha  berries  Eleocarpus  lanceolatus  or 
gravitrus,  whetstones,  pieces  of  sandalwood,  and  sweet  basil  rosaries* 
They  deal  in  sandalwood  dolls  and  offer  ^eir  wares  in  exchange 
either  for  cash  or  clothes.     The  women  dam  second-hand  clothes  and 
mind  the  shop  when  the  men  are  away.     Men  go  begging  from  six  to 
eleven,  dine  at  noon  either  at  home  or  at  some  rich  Br&hman's,  rest 
till  two,  and  sit  in  their  shops  till  dark.   They  are  poor  and  burdened 
with  debt.     They  are  a  religious  class  worshipping  their  family  gods 
and  all  local  gods  and  keeping  all  fasts  and  feasts.     They  ask  a 
Telangi  Br&hman  to  oflBciate  at  their  ceremonies  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages to   Alandi,  Dehu  in  Poena,  and    Pandharpur  in  ShoUpur. 
They  belong  to  the   Shaiv  sect      They    believe    in   witchcraft^ 
soothsaying,  and  evil  spirits.    Early  marriage,  widow-marriage,  and 
polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised ;  polyandry  is  unknown.    Their 
customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mar&tha  Kunbis.     After  sunset 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  women  of  the  house 
place  a  leather  shoe  or  sandal  under  the  pillow  of  the  child  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits,  worship  a  plate  with  an  embossed  figure  of  the  goddess 
Satvdi,  and  keep  awake  till  morning.     The  mother's  impurity  lasts 
ten  days,  and  she  and  the  child  are  bathed  and  purified  on  the 
eleventh.    The  child  is  named  on  the  twelfth  by  women  who  are 
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asked  to  the  houae  and  frienda  and  kinspeople  are  feasted.  Bm 
are  married  between  five  and  twenty  and  girls  between  fi^e  ui 
eleven.  Widow-marriage  is  allowed.  They  barn  their  dead  saj 
mourn  ten  days.  Crows  and  Br&hmans  are  fed  on  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  by  the  chief  mourner^  and  caste-people  are  feasted  i: 
honoar  of  the  dead.  They  remember  the  dead  on  their  annirers&rj 
and  on  the  day  in  the  Makdlaya  Paksha  or  All  Sonl's  Fortnight  ia 
dark  Bhddrapad  or  September  corresponding  to  the  death  day.  Tbej 
have  a  caste  conncil  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of 
castemen.  They  send  their  children  to  school  but  do  not  take  W 
new  pursuits  or  show  signs  of  improving. 

Uchlia'Sy^or  Lifters^  alsocalledBha'mta's  and  Oantba'clum 

that  is  Bundle- thieves^  probably  number  about  2000.    They  are  foo&d 
in  Bhimthadi^  Haveli,  Khed,  and  Sirnr.     The  nucleus  of  the  Pooaa 
Uchli&a  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Telugu  districts  either  d 
Madras  or  of  the  Nizdm's  country.    Their  home  speech  ia  a  broken 
Telugu,  and  many  of  their  names  have  a  southern  or  eastern  fom. 
They  are  found  spread  through  the  Deccan^  the  Ber^Lrs^   Gujarat, 
and  other  parts  of  Western  India.     They  have  no  idea  when  and 
why  they  left  their  native  country  and  no  memory  of  having  belonged 
to  any  other  class  of  Hindus.     Some,  apparently  correctly,  state 
that  they  have  been  living  in  villages  round  Poena  for   four  or  fiTe 
generations.     The  Poena  Uchlia  though  called  Bhamtas^   are  n(^ 
true  Bhdmt^.     The  proper  Bh^mt^  come  not  from  the   east  <3r 
south-east  but  from  the  north.     They  are  of  Rajput  descent.     Their 
features  are  regular  and  pleasing,  their  skin  is  fair^  and  they  are 
generally  well-made^  sturdy,  and  active.     They  adopt  many  disguise 
Even  in  their  own  villages,  one  dresses  as  a  M^rwar  Yani^   another 
as  a  Gujarat  Shr^vak  or  Jain,  a  third  as  a  Br&hman,  a  f oarth  as  a 
Rajput.     They  keep  to  some  particular  disguise  for  years  and  often 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  entering  and  stealing  from  the  houses  of 
the   class  of   people  whose  dress  they   adopt.      They  sometimes 
give  a  false  name  for  themselves  and  their  village  and  take  serrios 
with  a  merchant  or  trader  of  the  caste  to  which  they   profess  to 
belong.     They  act  honestly  for  a  time  and  take  advantage  of  their 
employer's  trust  in  them  to  make  away  with  some  large  amount 
of  property.     Sometimes  two  or  three  Bh£mt4s  visit  a  large  fair 
and    go    to    the    river-side  which    is  crowded  with    bathers  and 
worshippers.     One  of  the  party  dresses  as  a  Brdhman.     Ue  chooses 
a  spot  near  the  person  whom  he  means  to  rob  and  while  washing 
and  repeating  verses  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ornament  he  intendb 
to  steal.     When  the  chance  comes  he  moves  close  to  the  omameoi 
and  begins  to  spread  out  a  cloth  to  dry.     When  he  is  near  enough 
he  catches  the  ornament  in  his  toes,  drags  it  with  him,  and  buries  it 
in  the  sand  some  distance  off.     The  accomplices  who  are  in  waiting, 
walk  close  bye^  loiter  about  for  a  time,  and  move  on.     When  lua 
victim    misses    his    ornament    and  raises  an  outcry  the  BhimU 
questions  and  grieves  with  him.     He  points  out  the  aocompUces 
and  says  he  noticed  them  loitering  about^  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 


^  From  xnaterialB  supplied  by  Mr.  S«  Kyte,  Police  lospeotor  of  Poena  City. 
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o  look  after  thorn.  The  yictim  starts  m  parsait^  and  tlie  Bh&mts 
li^9  the  ornament  oat  of  the  sand  and  makes  ofE.  At  these  holy 
>Atliing  places  women  generally  tie  their  ornaments  in  a  bundle  or 
>iit  them  in  a  box  and  sit  close  bye  and  take  their  meals.  When 
rhey  see  a  woman  sitting  with  a  bundle  close  to  her  a  couple  of 
Bh^mtte  come  up.  One  of  them  walks  close  to  the  woman,  the  other 
itops  a  few  yards  off  and  sits  down  as  if  to  ease  himself.  The  woman 
iiurns  in  the  other  direction  and  the  comrade  whips  off  the  bundle 
iknd  baries  it  in  the  sand.  If  a  Bh&mta  is  caught  nothing  is  found 
akZLd  he  has  to  be  set  free. 

The  city  of  Poena  is  infested  with  IJchli&s  or  southern  Bhdmt^, 

They    are  also  found  in  the  villages  round  Poena  chiefly  in  Yadg&y,. 

Shdtfii'dv,  Karja^  Phugya's  V&d\,  Pabal,  Bopudi,  Kanersar,  Kondve^ 

Ifimdhav,  Talegaon,  and  DhdmdrL     Their  numbers  vary  as  some  of 

them  are  always  on  their  travels.     A  rough  estimate  of  the  IJchlids 

of   these  villages  gives  about  250  at  Yadgdv,  200  at  Bhdtgdv,  150 

at  Karja,  76  at  PhugyachivAdi,  800  at  Pabal,  50  at  Bopudi,  150. 

at   Kanersar^  20  at  Kondve,  50  at  Mundhav,  75  at  Telegaon,  and 

about  100  at  Dhdmari,  or  a  total  strength  of  about  1420.     All  Poena 

TTchlias  belong  to  one  of  two  clans^  Gdikv&d  and  Jddhav.     Except 

such  low  castes  as  M^ngs,  Mhdrs,  Chambh^rs^  Dhors^  Burods^  and 

Talis,   tJchlias  admit  all  Hindus  and  Musaimdns.     In  well  known 

cases,  Br^hmans,  Mdrwdr  V&nis^  Sondrs,  Shimpis,  and  other  upper 

and  middle  class  Hindus  have  joined  the  Uchlias.     If  a  good-casto 

Hindu  or  a  Masalman  wishes  to  become  an  Uchlia  he  makes  a  friend 

of  some  leading  member  of  the  caste  and  tells  him  that  he  wishes  to 

hecome  an  Uchlia     If  the  Uchlia  cares  to  have  the  candidate  as  a 

member  of  his  family  he  takes  him  himself  or  he  makes  him  over  to 

any  person  who  cares  to  have  him.     The  candidate  passes  through 

two  ceremonies,  admission  to  the  caste  and  adoption  into  a  family  of 

the  caste.     If  an  Uchlia  who  is  a  Jadhav  takes  the  man  who  is  to  be 

initiated  into  his  family^  the  new-comer  claims  to  be  and  becomes  a 

Jadhav ;  if  the  new-comer  is  taken  into  a  Gdikvdd  family  he  claims 

to  be  and  becomes  a  G^ikvdd.      They  cannot  explain  how  they 

came  to  be  divided  into  G^ikvAds  and  Jadhavs.     Their  forefathers, 

they  say,  may  have  been  Mardtha  members  of  those  two  clans,  or 

they  may  have  taken  service  with  Gaikv&d  and  Jddhav  Mardtha 

chiefs  and  adopted  their  patrons'  clan  names.     When  an   Uchlia 

agrees  to  adopt  an  outsider  he  calls  a  caste  meeting  and  tells  the 

castemen  that  if  they  allow  the  outsider  to  become  an  Uchlia  he 

will  adopt  him  into  his  &mily.     The  castemen  fix  the  admission 

fee  which  generally  varies  from  £1  10«.  to  £2  10«.  (Rs.  15  -  25)  and 

retire.     Next  day  musicians  are  called,  the  candidate  is  bathed  and 

dressed  in  new  clothes,  and,  in  proof  of  admission  into  the  caste,. 

one  of  the  elders,  without  repeating  any  text  or  verse,  drops  turmeric 

and  sugar  into  the  candidate's  mouth.     A  feast  follows  during  which 

two  or  three  of  the  caste  elders  sit  with  the  novice  and  eat  from  the 

same  plate   with  him.    This  completes  the  admission   ceremony. 

Unless  the  new  member  is  adopted  into  some  family  no  Uchlia  will 

give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.    If  the  new-comer  is  adopted 

by  a  J&dhav  a  Gdikvdd  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  if  a  G^kv^ 

adopts  him  he  will  get  a  wife  from  the  Jidhavs,  for  Uchlia  of  the 
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same  clan-naine  maj  not  intermarry.    The  adoption  oeremonj  k 

Eerformed  by  the  person  who  adopts.  He  calls  the  caste  to  fas 
oiise  and  in  their  presence  seats  the  new-oomer  on  hiB  knee.  Tk 
caste  elders  drop  a  pinch  of  turmeric  powder  or  hhanddr  into  kii 
month  and  each  of  the  other  gnests  drops  a  little  sng^r  into  In 
month.     Mnsic  is  played  and  the  guests  retire  with  betel  aikd  Ipaves. 

The    names    in    common    nse    among  men  are  B&pa^  Cbin^p% 
Chandrya^  Dolya^  Dhagya,  EUapa^  Gid^a^  6itn,  Koshanna,  Mtoka, 
Mukirya,    Marya,    Nathya,    Phakirya,     ParashyBy    Rama^    Satpi^ 
Sat^a,  and  SiriUya ;  and  among  women  Akn,  Bh^lgt^  I>Dla,  Dbondi, 
Elli^  Jogi,  Mnkti,  Mari,  Manki,  Navli,  Bi£i,  Rami,  Hakhmi,  Saki^  Satri, 
and  Tuki.     The  Poona  Uchliks  are  dark  and  of  a  Telngu  or  Dra^id 
oast  of  face.     People  who  know  them  say  that  their  bodies  are  stif 
from  frequent  beatings  and  that  the  water  has  been  drained  ont  of 
their  eyes  so  that  they  cannot  shed  a  tear.     They  have  this  saying 
regarding  Uchli^^  because,  even  when  caught  in  the  act  of  thieringi 
no  amount  of  kicking  or  slippering  will  draw  a  tear  from  the  eye  or 
a  word  from  the  tongue  of  an  Uchlia  except  a  profession  of  innocence 

The  men  y^ear  the  topknot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  and  sometimei 
a  lock  of  hair  over  each  ear.  None  wear  the  beard.  Their  honiB 
speech  is  a  corrupt  Telugu  mixed  with  Marathi.  .No  is  lera,  breid 
is  impal,  split-pulse  papu,  vegetables  kura,  butter  net,  a  turlaa 
talbata,  a  coat  a/ngi,  the  face  nor,  the  nose  muJen,  the  lips  loia,  andtb 
hair  antkal.  Why  do  you  run  is  Yaduparav,  Have  you  work  to  & 
Phani  undaya.  Are  yon  going  to  dinner  Impadaii  nimpaye.  Doc's 
get  angry  Siti  gadak,  What  have  yon  brought  Demti  scikinJuH, 
Have  you  forgot  a  rupee  Rupayaehi  kaya.  They  live  in  houses 
built  of  stone  or  brick  with  tiled  roofs.  Some  have  two-storejed 
houses  and  generally  their  dwellings  are  as  good  as  those  of  aa 
average  vi  Ilager.  Their  houses  are  clean.  Their  house  goods  include 
copper  and  brass  vessels  of  which  they  have  more  than  enough  for 
their  wants.  Some  have  only  a  few  boxes  and  a  grindstone  and 
earthen  pots  piled  one  on  the  other  in  which  they  keep  grain  and 
condiments.  An  ordinary  country-made  cot  with  a  carpet  sad 
pillow  and  bedding  is  their  sleeping  furniture.  They  keep  cow^ 
buffaloes^  ponies,  fowls,  and  hogs,  and  cowdung  their  booses 
once  a  week  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  or  Sundays.  When  rich  »d 
Buccessfal  they  make  no  show  of  wealth.  Their  aim  is  toseett 
fairly  off,  so  as  neither  to  attract  the  special  notice  of  the  poifoe 
nor  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours.  They  eat  the  nsnl 
kinds  of  animal  food  including  the  flesh  both  of  the  tame  p| 
and  of  the  wild  boar.  They  rear  pigs.  Each  Uchlia  keeps  a  fctf 
pigs  within  walled  enclosures  or  straying  about  the  village.  Poi' 
IS  not  used  at  caste  feasts  nor  on  religious  or  festive  occasions;  ft 
is  kept  as  a  delicacy  for  small  feasts.  They  catch  wild  pig  eith^f 
noosing  them  or  with  the  help  of  dogs.  When  the  pig  is 
its  legs  are  tied  and  it  is  killed  either  by  stoning  or  by  blows 
club  below  the  ear.  It  is  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  skinned, 
small  pieces,  and  served  with  salt  and  chillies.  They  never  kiU 
cow  and  never  eat  its  flesh.  They  drink  liquor  to  excess, 
staple  food  is  millet  bread,  vegetables,  and  spices.    A  family  of 
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p«»ix  ds  12«.  to  1 6«.  (Bs.  6  -  8)  a  month  on  food.    Their  only  feasts  are  in 

Lonour  of  marriages  when  they  make  cakes  of  sugar  and  oil.     They 

»opy  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  villagers  among  whom  they  livoi 

K>     that   strangers  may  take  them  for  ordinary  husbandmen.     The 

nen.    wear  a  coat,  waistcloth,  shonldercloth^  shoes^  and  a  loosely 

Eolded   Mar&tba  turban.     The  men's  ornaments  are  the  earrings 

sailed   ktidki  and   bdli,   the  necklace   called   ianthi,   the  wristlet 

called  kade,  and  the  waistband  called  kaddora.     The  women  dress 

like  Maritha  women  in  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves,  and 

a  full  robe  whose  skirt  corner  is  drawn  back  between  the  feet,     lliey 

mark  their  brows  with  redpowder  but  do  not  wear  false  hair  or 

deck  their  heads  with  flowers.     They  have  clothes  in  store  for  big 

dajs    worth  £2  to  £3  (Es.  20-30).     The  women's  jewelry  includes 

ear^  nose,   neck,  arm,  feet,  and  toe  ornaments,  worth   £1   to   £2 

(Els.  10-20).      The   Uchlids  show  an  honourable  loyalty  to   one 

another.    They  never  rob  each  other  or  tell  on  each  other.    If  the 

police   find  stolen  property  in  an  Uchlia's  house  and  the  property 

does   not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  the  real  Uchlia  owner 

will   come  forward  and  take  the  blame  on  himself.     Another  rule 

they   are  careful  to  keep  is  that  if  an  Uchlia  manages  to  esc  ipe 

from    prison  he  must  not  come  back  among  his  friends  lest   he 

should  bring  them  into  trouble.     An  Uchlia  is  never  guilty  of  house- 

\>reaking  or  of  guug-robbery  with  arms.     These  forms  of  crime  he 

leaves  to  the  Miings  and  R^moshis.     If  an  Uchlia  takes  part  in  an 

armed  gang  robbery  he  is  at  once  put  out  of  caste.     They  are 

professional  thieves  and  pocket-slitters^   stealing  between  sunrise 

and  sunset.     They  do  not  rob  or  steal  after  nightfall.     They  will 

not  steal  from  a  man  when  he  is  asleep  in  a  house  nor  will  they  steal 

by  breaking  into  a  house  at  night.   At  fairs  and  other  large  gatheriugs 

they  mix  with  the  crowd  and  thieve.     They  are  not  particular  as  to 

what  they  steal     They  pick  an  ornament  off  the  wearer^s  body  either 

by  cutting  it  or  opening  it.     They  slip  it  away  so  ligbt-fiugeredly 

that  some  time  passes  before  the  owner  knows  that  his  oruiimeut 

is  gone.     A  favourite  find  is  a  bundle  in  front  of  a  booth,  laid 

down  by  some  one  close  by,  whose  energies  are  centered  in  beating 

the  booth-keeper  in  bargaining.     However  poor  and  unpromising 

the  bundle  the  Uchlia  does  not  despise  it.     His  principle  is  to  neglect 

nothing  that  fortune  throws  in  his  way.     Before  a  party  of   Uchlite 

start  on  a  thieving  trip  they  consult  and  follow  the  advice  of  their 

headman  who  is  called  P^til  or  Theluugya,  apparently  the  head  of 

the  tliol  or  atlial  that  is  the  camping  grouna,  for  the  Uchlids  used 

to  be  wanderers.     On  their  return  they  hand  him  an  eighth  of 

the  spoil  or  two  annas  in  the  rupee.      If  everything  goes  well 

and  the   theft  is  not  traced  the  headman  spends  his  share  on  a 

caste  feast  with  plenty  of  liquor,  or  if  one  of  the  thieves  is  caught 

the  headman's  share  is  spent  on  feeing  a  pleader  to  defend  the 

accDsed.      Sundays  and    Tuesdays    are  bad   days    for    thieving; 

TJchl^  often  let  them  pass   without  attempting  a  theft.     If  any 

friend  of  the  tribe  happens  to  be  robbed  he  wul  get  his  property 

back  if  he  satisfies   the  headman   that  he  has  befriended  some 

one  of  the  tribe.     The  man's  plea  of  friendship  is  laid  before  a 

jury  or  panchdyat.    The  juiy  will  not  admit  the  plea  unless  one  of 
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the  tribe  comes  forward  and  declares  that  the  claimant  is  a  friei^  d 
the  tribe.     If  some  one  comes  forward  the  property  is  handed  to  ne 
claimaDt,  and  the  thief ^s  loss  is  made  good  &om  pablic  fnnds.     Tbor 
code  of  honour  is  extremely  high.     Any  breach  of  loyalty^  any  tak- 
telling  against  a  brother  Uchlia  meets  with  the  sharpest  ponishmesL 
If  one  Uchlia  charges  another  with  telling  against  him  the  headma 
calls  the  caste  men  together.     The  accused  is  brought  before  the 
meeting  and  asked  what  he  has  done.     If  he  can  prove  that  the  maa 
he  told  was  a  fnend  of  the  tribe,  even  though  the  friend    may  be  a 
constable^  no  notice  is  taken.     If  the  tale-bearing  is  traced  to  spne, 
ill  will,  or  jealousy,  the  informer  is  forced  to  pay  the   Talae  of  tba 
property  stolen  and  is  marked  as  a  traitor.     If  the  accused  denies  tlsft 
he  told  any  one  his  innocence  is  tested  by  the  oil-caldron  or  iel-kadaL 
Before  the  heads  of  the  caste  ag^e  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  oil- 
caldron  they  make  the  accused  enter  into  a  written  agreement  tbtt 
if  the  ordeal  proves  him  a  traitor^  he  will  pay  a  fine  to  be  fixed  bf 
the  head  of  the  caste.     The  fine  is  generally  heavy^  sometimes  ai 
much  as  £100  (Rs.  1000).     When  the  caste-leaders  agree   to  refff 
the  matter  to  the  caldron  they  ask  a  potter  to  make  a  kadai  that  h 
a  large  earthen  caldron  with  a  bowl-shaped  body  and  a  broad  fiafi 
rim.     For  one  kadai  the  potter  is  paid  as  much  as  3«.  (Rs.  U). 
The  reason  of  this  high  price  is  that  the  sacred  caldron  has  to  be 
made  with  the  greatest  care.     The  potter  must  wash  before  he 
begins  to  make  it.     He  must  bake  it  in  a  special  kiln  and  see  thit 
nothing  impure  touches  it.     When  the  jar  is  ready  the  potter  srads 
word  and  the  caste-council  go  to  his  yard  and  take   it  from  liii 
hands.     The  potter  does  not  perform  any  ceremony  on  the  caldroa 
after  it  is  baked  nor  does  he  tie   anything  round  its  neck.     He  is 
not  recognized  by  the  XJchlids  as  a  priest  nor  does  he  perform  an; 
ceremonies  for  them  in  times  of  cholera.     When  the  jar  has  be^ 
taken  to  the  Uchlia's  hamlet  a  quantity  of  sesamum-seed  or  til  is 
brought  and  seven  married  women  of  good  character  are  called. 
They  are  made  to  bathe,  are  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  have  their 
brows    marked   with   redpowder^   and  their  arms   with   tunneric 
powder.     They  sit   in  a  line  and    clean  the  oil- seed  fasting  the 
whole  day.     When  the  seed  is  clean  it  is  handed  to  the  oil-jw^ser 
or  Teli.     The  oilman  is  made  to  wash  himself,  to  clean  his  mill, 
and  put  in  a  new  crusher^  and  for  this  he  is  paid  I4«.  (Rs.  7).     When 
the  oil  is  crushed  the  crusher  is  taken  out^  broken  in  pieces,  asd 
used  as  firewood  for  boiling  the  oil.     The    caste-leaders    choose 
some  lonely  spot  at  which  to  hold  the  ordeal  and  a  large  body  of  the 
caste  perhaps  fifty  friends  of  the  accused  and  fifty  friends  of  the 
accusei%  both  men  and  women^  go  to  the  spot  accompanied  by  tita 
accused,  the  umpires,  and  music.     When  the  spot  is  reached  the 
accused  is  seated  by  himself  fasting  in  a  tent  or  booth.     A  fire  ^ 
kindled,   the   caldron   is    set   on    the  fire,  and  the  oil,  which  is 
never  less  than  ten  pounds  (5  shers),  is  poured  in.     When  the  dl 
begins  to   boil   the  accused  is  called.    He  comes  from  the  test 
with  music  accompanied   by   the  umpires.      When    the   accoaed 
comes  out  of  the  tent,  he  bathes,  but  worships  no  god  nor  is  anj 
image  of  any  god  put  near  the  caldron.     When  the  accused  comes 
-close  to  the  boiling  caldron  a  round  stone^of  the  siae  of  a  pigeon'D 
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is  dropped  into  tlie  oil.    The  accused  calls  in  a  lond  voice^   '  If 

L    Iiave  spoken  the  truth  may  the    oil  be  to  me  as  milk/     The 

accuser  answers  in  a  loud  yoice^  '  If  he  has  told  a  lie  inay  the 

boilinf^  oil  be  to  him  as  fire  or  as  worse  than  fire/     The  accused 

plunges  his  arm  into  the  oil  and  draws  oat  the  stone.     He  shows 

th.e  stone  to  the  head  of  the  caste  and  throws  it  behind  his  own 

iMtclc.     The  fire  is  allowed  to  burn  out  and  the  accused  is  led  to 

Ilia   tent  and  watched  to  see  if  he  is  suffering.     After  twenty-four 

lioars  the  caste-leaders  call  on  him  to  wash  his  hand  with  cow's 

urine,  cowdnng,  and  sand.     When  his  hand  has  been  washed  it  is 

closely  examined     If  it  has  taken  no  harm  the  accused  is  acquitted 

and   brought  back  to  the  village.     If  the  accuser  is  not  satisfied 

that  the  hand  has  escaped  unhurt  a  goat  is  killed  and  the  accused 

is  made  to  use  his  hand  in  pulling  off  the  skin.     During  the  time 

of  tlie  ordeal^  which  generally  lasts  ten  to  fifteen  days^  the  accuser 

feeds  cne-half  of  the  company  and  the  accused  feeds  the  other  half 

of   the  company.    At  the  end  the  person  who  wins  the  ordeal  is 

paid  all  his  expenses  by  the  person  who  loses^  and^  at  the  same 

time,  is  presented  with  a  lace-bordered  shouldercloth  and  a  turban 

-together  worth  £12  to  £24  (Rs.  1 20-240).     The  loser  further  pays  the 

caste  council  a  fine  of  £6  (Rs.  60)^  which  is  spent  on  a  caste  feast. 

Oil-ordeals  come   off  sometimes  twice  sometimes  as  often  as  ten 

times  in  the  year  according  as  disputes  happen  to  be  many  or  few. 

Gases  of  injury  from  the  boiling  oil  are  rare.     The  accused  almost 

always  comes  off  unhurt. 

Uchli&s  go  thieving  in  couples  or  in  bands  of  six  to  twelve^  some- 
times all  men,  sometimes  all  women,  and  sometimes  half  men  and  half 
women.  They  do  not  wait  to  strip  a  victim  of  all  his  ornaments.   Even 
if  it  is  a  child  one  ornament  only  is  taken.     The  stolen  property  is 
never  kept  by  the  man  who  stole  it.     It  is  at  once  made  over  to  the 
thief's  partner,  and^  with  the  least  possible  delay,  without  stipulating 
any  value,  is  left  by  him  with  some  M^rwar  VAni  or  Br^man 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.     After  a  time  the  XJchlia  comes  to  the 
receiver  and  takes  what  he  gives  him  without  a  grumble,  even 
though  he  is  paid  less   than  one-tenth  of  its  value.     This  is  the 
road  which  leads  many  a  Miirw^ri  to  wealth.     Widows  and  other 
women  who  have  no  man  to  support  them  thieve.     Women  thieves, 
sometimes  three  or  four  together,  attend  feiirs  and  big  markets. 
They  mark  some  child  with  ornaments  and  watch  till  the  child's 
parents  are  in  a  throng  watching  a  show  or  driving  a  bargain.     Two 
or  three  Uchlia  women  come  pressing  up  watching  the  show  with 
their  eyes,  and^  with  their  hands,  or  the  lancet  they  carry  in  their 
mouths,  loosening  the  ornament.     The  thief  passes  the  ornament  to 
her  friend  who  makes   off  while  the  thief  loiters  about  safe  and 
unconcerned  for  if  she  is  caught  nothing  is  found.     When  they 
see  no  one  about  Uchlia  women  sometimes  go  into  houses  and  take 
'  away  clothes  left  to  dry.     If  they  find  some  one  in  the  house  they 
ask  if  so-and-so  does  not  live  here    or   where  so  and  so   lives. 
Most  of  the  TTchli&s  are   well-to-do.     Almost   none   are  in  debt 
and  only  the  few  clumsy-fingered  are  badly  off.     In  case  of  need 
they  borrow  from  M&rw&r  and  Gujar&t  Y^ms  or  from  some  one  of 
their  own  caste.    If  they  want  money  they  seldom  find  it  difficult 
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to  raise  a  loan.  A  few  of  them  are  moneylenders,  lending  mo^ 
in  a  quiet  way  to  their  fellow -vill^^rs.  They  have  a  good  nddb 
class  social  position.  They  are  liked  by  their  neighbours,  llisj 
never  steal  from  a  hoase  in  their  own  village  and  many  A  tk 
villagers  directly  or  indirectly  share  in  their  gains.  Thej  daii 
and  enjoy  the  standing  of  respectable  Knnbis.  Their  hamUfi. 
mindedness  and  wish  to  please  win  the  favour  of  the  office-beusi 
and  of  the  other  leading  men  of  the  village. 

Except  that  he  seldom  does  any  work,  the  home  life  of  an  TIciiii 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  an  ordinary  husbandnuin.     The  IJcUii'i 
special  life  begins  when  he  leaves  his  village  for  cities,  market-toni 
or  fairs.     After  a  few  days'  idling  in  the  village  one  or  two  of  tiiea 
talk  over  the  next  big  f air,  agree  on  some  thieving  programme,  vi 
fix  how  the  booty  is  to  be  shared.     After  making  what  they  can  o« 
of  the  fair  they  generally  spend  much  of  their  gains  on  iiqoor  taj 
return  half -drunk  to  their  homes.  An  Uchlia's  expenses  and  his  *&j 
of  living  do  not  differ  from  those  of  an  ordinary  Knnbi.    Afaoas0 
costs  £5   to  £20  (Bs.  50-200)  to  build  and  6d.  to  1«.  (4-8  at.)  t 
month  to  rent.     Their  house  goods  vary  in   valae  from  £2  IQt 
to  £5  (Rs.  2.5-50)  ;  and  the  yearly  cost  of  clothing  a  family  of  five 
varies  from  £1  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  16-20).     A  birth  costs  10«.  (Rs^o), 
a  naming  8«.  (Bs.  4),   a  hair-clipping  4«.  to  6«.  (Rs*  2-3),  a  bof'* 
marriage   £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100),  a  girl's    marriage  £2  lOi.  to 
£5  (Rs.  25-50),   a  girl's  coming  of  age  10«.   to  £1    (Rs.  5-W),J 
pregnancy  6d.  to  2«.  (Re.  J-l),  and  a  death  16«.  to  £1  4f.  (Bs.8-12). 
They  worship  the  ordinary  Br4hmanic  gods  and  goddesses.    Tliar 
favourite  deities  are  Bahiroba,  Bhav^i,  Khandoba,  Maridi,  Mhasobti 
Vetal,and  Yellama ;  those  who  worship  Bahiroba  fast  on  Friday,  those 
who  worship  Bhav^ni  on  Tuesday,  and  those  who  worship  Khandob* 
on  Sunday.  The  Bhavani  of  Tuljipur  and  Yellamma  of  Saandaltiart 
most  venerated  by  the  majority  of  Uchli&s.     They  have  no  particoltf 
form  of  worship.     They  visit  the  ordinary  temples  of  these  deiti«^ 
bathe,  and  fall  at  the   feet  of  the  god  and  ask  for  health  and  gW 
fortune.      Their  rites  are  performed  under  the  guidance  of  wj 
temple   ministrant   who   gives  iihem    holy   ashes  or  uii,  and^ 
they  have  been  unsuccessful,   advises  them  to   offer  a  goat,  gi« 
a  feast,  or  be  more  regular  in  visiting  the  templa     They  occasion- 
ally suffer  from  spirit-possession.     When  an  Uchlia  is  attacked  bj 
a  spirit  the  patient's  friends  call  any  one  who  is  expert  in  ca-tfflg 
out   devils.     Some  Uchlias  have    a  great  name  as   devil-scaTen. 
When  one  of  these   exorcists  is  asked  to  cure   a  person  who  a 
suffering  from  a  spirit  attack,  he  washes  and  puts  on  fresh  clott* 
He  goes  to  the  patient's  house  and  drops  incense  or  vA  into  a  dtb 
in  front  of  him.     The  fumes  of  the  incense  scare  the  spiri^  ^ 
make  him  say  who  he   is   and   what  he  wants.      If  a  promise  fl 
given  that  his  wishes  will  be,  granted  the  spirit  generaJly  1^^ 
They    make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi^   Pandharpur,  Jejuri,   Bhin** 
fihankar^  or  wherever  there  is  likely  to  be  a  crowd.    They  keep  *»* 
usual  Briihmanic  and  local  fasts  and  feasts.     For  five  days  v^ 
the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  held  to  be  unclean  and  to  ib»® 
unclean  any  person  or  thing   she   touches.    During  each  of  ^ 
days  the  midwife  rubs  the  mother  and  child  with  turmeric  pft^' 
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i\,    and   scraps  of  cocoa«kemeI  braised  on    a  stone  slab,  bathes 

li^eTn.    in   warm  water,  and  lays  them   on  bedding  spread   on   the 

p*oaiid  instead  of  on  a  cot.    The   time    a  mother  remains  apart 

raries   from  five  days  to  a  fortnight  or  even  three  months  according 

k>  her  husband  s  wish.    Daring  this  time  she  is  fed  on  rice  and  oil. 

3ii  the  fifth  day  a  small  silver  plate  with  an  embossed  image  of  the 

gfoddeas  Satvdi  or  Mother  Sixth  is  laid  in  a  new  winnowing  basket 

axid  in  front  of  it  are  placed  dry  dates,  a  piece  of  turmeric  root,  a  bit 

of   dry  cocoa-kernel,  two  betel  leaves  and  a  nat,  and  a  little  wooden 

box  Tv^ith  redpowder.     Some  sweet  food  is  laid  before  the  image  and 

«Al  ni^ht  long  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  before  it.    From  this  day  the 

mother  may  move  about  the  house  and  do  the  housework,  but  in 

"WelUto-do  families  she  remains  apart  for  several  weeks.    Instead 

of  worshipping  Satv^i  in  the  house  on  the  fifth  day  some  rub  the 

mother's  hands  and  feet  with  turmeric  powder,  cover  her  with  a 

blanket^  and  take  her  to  the  village  temple  or  some  other  spot 

where  is  a  stoue  image  of  the  goddess  Satv^i.     The  mother  rubs  red 

and   turmeric  powders  on  the  goddess,  offers  seven  different  fruits, 

and    bows    before  her   with    joined  hands.     On  the  twelfth  day 

female  friends  and  kinswomen  are  called  and  the  mother  and  child  are 

bathed  and  the  child  is  presented  with  clothes,  named,  and  cradled. 

The   child's  name   is   chosen  by  relations.     Each  woman  present 

is   given  two  betel  leaves   and  a  nut,   a  handfal  of  gram,  and 

grains  of  wheat  boiled  whole.     In  the  third  month  the  parents  of 

the  child  with  their  friends  and  relations  go  into  a  grove  or  garden 

outside  of  the  village  and  worship  the  goddess  Ran  Satv&i  or  the 

Vorest  Satv&i,  who  lives  in  seven  stones  placed  under  a  bdbhul  or 

gam  acacia  tree.     In  the  grove  or  garden  they  kill  a  goat,  cook  it 

and   worship    the  goddess.     The    seven  stones  are   marked  with 

tormeric-powder     redlead    and    vermillion,    a    cocoanut    and    a 

pomegranate  are  set  close  to  them,  frankincense  is  burned,  and  rice 

matton  and  Indian  or  Italian  millet  bread  are  laid  before  the  stones. 

The  party  sit  to  dinner  and  when  dinner  is  over  return  home.  What 

remains  of  the  dinner  is  generally  left  in  the  grove  or  garden.     On 

returning  they  sit  for  a  while  at  the  host's  house  and  go  to  their  homes. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  is  two  or  three  years  old  its  hair  is  cut  for  the  first 

time.  Most  mothers  promise  to  perform  a  vow  in  honour  of  some  deity, 

generally  of  Satvdi,  if  the  child  is  brought  safe  through  the  first  two 

or  three  years  of  its  life.  If  the  child  reaches  the  age  named  its  parents 

visit  the  shrine  and  pay  the  vow.     On  their  return  they  call  a  barber 

and  he  cuts  the  child's  hair.     Some  goats  are  slaughtered  and  the 

dressed  flesh  is  offered  to  the  deity.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  caste 

feast.     Uchliaboys  are  married  between  ten  and  twenty  and  Uchlia 

eirls  between  seven  and  sixteen.     When  a  man  thinks  of  marrying 

his  son,  his  friends  and  relations  go  to  a  family  who  have  a  daughter 

likely  to  make  a  suitable  match.     If  they  like  the  girl,  they  ask  her 

in  marriage  in  the  name  of  the  boy's  father.     If  he  thinks  the 

match  favoarable,  the  girl's  &ther  gives  an  evasive  answer,  and 

sends  some  friends  and  relations  to  see  the  boy.  If  they  approve  of 

the  boy,  the  girl's  father  sends  the  boy's  father  word  that  he  agrees  to 

tiie  match.  The  boy's  parents  start  for  the  girl's  witii  music  and  travs 

of  fruit  and  betel  leaf.    At  the  girl's  the  caste  are  met  and  all  the 
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women  of  the  caste  nib  the  girl's  forehead  with  redpowder.     Tk 
boy's  parents  present  the   girl  with  a  sait  of  clothes  and  fix  ^ 
date  for  the  marriage  without  asking  an  astrologer.     The  raairkit 
settlement  consists  of  the  boy's  father  paying    £5  (Hs.  50)  to  tk 
girl's  maternal  ancia     Besides  this  the  boy's   parents  hsTe  to  pif 
the  girl's  parents  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200).       Unlike  most  Po« 
Hindus  Uchlii^  never  consult  a  Brdhman ;  they  never  ask  Br^^imss 
to  officiate  at  any  of  their  ceremonies.     When  everything  is  sefitkd 
and  the  marriage  day  is  fixed^  the  boy's  father  goes  with  his  fasvj 
to  the  girl's  village  and  stays  at  a  jdnvas-ghar  or  lodging  provid^  kt 
him   by  the  girl's  father.     After  the  boy's  party  reaches  the  vilkge, 
two  marriage  booths  are  built,  one  at  the  bride's  the  other  at  the  bride- 
groom's.    The  booth  is  covered  with  a  floor  cloth,    adorned  wiik 
festoons  of  mango  twigs,  and  consecrated  by  breaking  a  cocoaas 
and  sprinkling  rice  and  curds.  On  the  turmeric-mbbing  day  a  sqoan 
of  rice  is  traced  by  the  male  guests.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  an 
made  to  sit  in  the  square.  They  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste,  and 
their  brows  are  decked  with  flower  wreaths.     This  turmeric-rabkiBg 
is  repeated  five  times  during  the  day.      During  each   rubbing  s 
Holar  beats  a  drum  and  women  sing.     At  six  in    the    evening  ci 
the   same  day  the  bpy  goes  in  procession  to  the  village  temple  of 
Mdruti.     He  is  then  brought  to  the  girl's  where  the  boy  and  giri 
bathe  in  the  booth.      After  their  bath  they  are  dressed  in  nev 
clothes  and  made  to  sit  on  a  blanket  on  a  rice-traced  sqnareytbi 
bride  sitting  to  the  left  of  the  bridegroom.      The   brows  of  bc^ 
are   decked    with  tinsel  chaplets  and  thread  bracelets  or  kanhmi 
are  bound   round   their  wrists.     While  they  are  seated  one  of  the 
guests  asks  the  girl's  father  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  against 
the  boy's  parents ;  if  he  has   nothing .  to   say  against    the  boy's 

Earents  the  girl's  father  ties  together  the  hems  of  the  bride's  uid 
ridegroom's  garments.     The  guests  call  out  words  like  NalekhHj 
telekhdl,  hurekhdl,  aambandh  batdk^  ichandagara,  periyata,  apparentij 
Tamil  or  Telugu,  and  throw  yellow  rice  over  their  heads,  and  they  are 
husband  and  wife.     Copper  coins  are  waved  about  their  faces  and 
given  to  the  bridegroom's  sister  or  Icaravli  or  to  the  women  who 
sang  during  the  marriage.    At  night  the  family  deity  is  taken  oat 
of  the  house  shrine  and  set  in  the  booth,  and  a  drinking   pot  filled 
with  water  is  set  before  it.     The  mouth  of  the  pot  is  covered  widi 
mango  leaves  anda  cocoanut  with  an  ear  of  milletis  laid  over  the  leaves. 
The  guests  and  the  married  couple  take  their  seats  in  the  booth  and 
Gondhalis  perform  the  gondhal  dance  before  the  house  deity .^     Tl» 
Gondhalis  sing  hymns  in  praise  of  the  goddess  Amba-Bhav4ni,  aod 
amuse   the   audience  with   Idvanis   or  love  songs  and  pavddds  or 
ballads.     The  Gondhalis  stay  the  whole  night  singing  and  dancing. 
About  daybreak  the   bridegroom  stands  before  the  house  deity, 
holding  a  platter  with   a  burning  lamp.     One  by  one,  the  guests 
wave  a  copper  coin  about  the  bridegroom's  face  and  drop  the  coin  into 
the  platter ;  2^.  Qd,  (Rs.  1^)  is  added  and  the  whole  is  handed  to  the 


'  A  gondhal  dance  is  described  at  p.  451.    There  is  nothing  special,  in^  an  Udiltt^ 
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On  the  same  day  a  feast  is  given  when  goats  are  sacrificed 
tbe  family  deitv  and  their  dressed  flesh  is  served  to  the  guests. 
f  ter  dinner,  the  oride  is  hid  in  a  neighbour's  house  and  the  bride- 
room  is  made  to  search  for  her.  When  he  finds  her  he  lifts  her  in 
\a  Arms  and  with  music  carries  her  to  the  marriage  booth.  In  the 
^otli  nearly  an  hour  is  spent  in  watching  the  boy  and  girl  rub 
icli  other  with  turmeric  paste,  in  untying  their  thread  kankans, 
tkA,  in  bathing  them.  On  the  third  day  a  caste  feast  is  given  and 
lo  bridegroom  is  allowed  to  return  to  his  village  with  his  bride  and 
wrty.  As  the  procession  crosses  the  boundary  of  the  bridegroom's 
illar^e  a  cocoanut  is  broken  and  rice  and  curds  are  mixed  together 
ad  scattered  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits.  His  son's  wedding  costs 
n  IJchlia  about  £30  (Rs.  300).  He  presents  the  girl  with  the 
inrtimangaUutra  or  luck-giving  necklace,  gots  or  silver  bracelets, 
^utlydchi  mdl  or  a  gold  coin  necklace,  todds  or  silver  anklets,  and 
hree  lugdds  or  robes  of  varying  value  according  to  the  giver  s  wealth 
htiA  perhaps  each  averaging  about  16^.  (Rs.  8),  The  girl's  father  gives 
he  bridegroom  a  turban  worth  on  an  average  about  129.  (Rs.  6),  a  coat 
vorth  4s.  (Rs.  2),  a  waistcloth  worth  4^.  (Rs,  2),  and  a  pair  of 
tfardtha  shoes.     Uchli^s  allow  widow* marriage  and  divorce. 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  held  to  be  unclean  for  five  days> 
&nd  is  made  to*  sit  by  herself.  During  these  five  days  she  is  fed  on 
iweet  dishes  brought  by  her  mother.  On  the  fifth  day  she  is  bathed 
and  dressed  in  new  clothes.  She  and  her  husband  are^  made  to  sit 
in  a  bower  of  four  young  plantain  trees.  When  they  are  seated  the 
boy*8  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice,  and  the 
girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a  turban  and  a  waistcloth ;  and 
a  married  woman  fills  the  girl's  lap  with  five  halves  of  cocoa-kernel, 
five  dry  dates,  turmeric  roots,  betelnuts,  rice,  and  a  bodicecloth,  a 
Holar  all  the  time  beating  a  drum.  The  ceremony  is  marked  with 
a  feast  of  wheat  cakes  stuffed  with  raw  sugar ;  it  costs  £2  to  £2  10^. 
(Rs.  20.25), 

Uchlias  burn  the  dead.     When  an  Uchlia  dies  the  body  is  washed 

and  shrouded  in    a  new   white  cloth.     It   is  sprinkled  with  red-> 

powder,  flowers,  and  betel  leaves,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  carried   to 

the  burning  ground  on  the   shoulders   of  four  bearers  preceded  by 

music  and  the  chief  mourner  carrying  an  earthen  firepot.      When  a 

woman  dies  before  her  husband   she  is  dressed  in  a  green  robe  and 

bodice,  her  brow  is  marked  with  a  horizontal  stripe  of  vermillion,  and 

her  head  is  decked  with  a  network  of  flowers,  and  a  bit  of  gold  and 

a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves  are  put  into  the  dead  mouth.     Her 

three  ornaments,  the  galsari  or  necklace  of  black  glass  beads,  the 

nose-ring,  and  the  toe-rings,  all  three  emblems  of  the  married  state, 

are  put  on  and  taken  off  at  the  burning  gi*ound.     On  their  return 

from  the  grave  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last  is  cleansed 

with  cowdung,   and   sprinkled   with   sand,   and  the  dead   man's 

favourite  food  is  cooked  and  laid  close  bye  with  a  vessel  of  water. 

The  whole   is   covered  over  with  a  large  basket.      The  food  is 

80  arranged  that  it  leaves  bare  a  portion-  of  the  sand-strewn  floor. 

Kext  morning  the  basket  is  lifted  and  if  the  palm  of  a  hand  is 

found  on  the  sand  it  is  a  good  omen,  for  the  dead  is  pleased  and  from 

hia  hand  go  out  blessings  to  the  family.    The  food  is  thrown  away 
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and  the  chief  moumer'a  moostache   is  shaved.     Wben   a 
dies  in  childbirth,  rdla  grains  are  thrown  behind   her  bodj  as  ir 
is   borne  to  the  hnrning   groand,  and  a  nail    is    driTen  into  & 
threshold  of  the  honae  to  keep  her  ghost  from  oomin^  in.    In  u 
ordinary  fnneral  at   the  time  of  lifting   the   bier,  the    dangbls. 
daughter-in-law,  or  wife  of  the  deceased  waves  a   lamp  ronnd  tk 
dead  faca      Some    grains  of  rice  are  tied    to  the  skirl  of  tk 
shroad.      This  rice  is  laid  on  the  vi9ava  or  resting-place  wbrn 
the  bier  is  set  down   and   the   bearers  change    shoulders.  Wka 
the  body  is  laid  on  the  pyre,  the  son  drops  water  into  the  moeik 
walks  five  times  ronnd  the   pyre,  and  again  drops  a  little  wvm 
into  the  mouth  \>y  squeezing  a  wet  cloth.     He    kindles   the  p^ 
and  sits  there  with  the  people  who  accompanied  the  funeral  till  tk 
skull  cracks.     They  then  bathe  and  return  home.      The  childni 
mourn  for  three  days  and  are  held  impure.     On  the  third  day  tb 
son  with  the  four  corpse-bearers  and  other  near   relations  thro«i 
the  ashes  into  water,  and  with  a  nim  twig  sprinkles  the  bearer^ 
shoulders  with  cow's  urine  in  the  belief  that  the  cow-nrine  easa 
the  aching  shoulders.     (}oats  are   slain  and  castemen   and  woawi 
are  asked  to  dine  on  the  river-bank  in  the  bnmingf  {pxHind.     Befon 
sitting  to  dinner  they  ofiFer  dressed  food  to  the  dead.      After  diaoer 
all  bathe  in  the  river,  wash  their  clothes,  and  retom  leaving  behicd 
them  any  food  that  remains.     On  the  thirteenth   day  the  son  (s 
other  chief  mourner  shaves  his  face.     The  son  makes  a  rice  baQor 
|nnc2,  sets  it  in  a  winnowing  basket,  pours  in  oil,  and  with  his  friefidi 
and  relations  takes  it  to  the  burning  ground.  At  the  burning  groasj 
he  makes  a  lump  of  earth  in  a  roughly  human  shape  and  on  theesrtk 
figure   sets   the   winnowing  basket  with  the  burnin^^  lamp  in  it 
Before  the  image  red  and  scented  powders  are  thro?m.     At  the  close 
of  the  worship,  each  person  present  pours  a  little  water  on  the  xfiit 
image  and  the  son  leaps  into  the  water  and  leaves  the  basket  and  tbe 
ball  under  water.     Next  morning  a  cock  is  slain  in   the  naxnecl 
the  dead,  its  flesh  is  dressed,  and  laid  on  a  rui  tree  with  some  boiled 
rice  as  an  offering  to  the  crows.     After  the  crows  have  eaten  tbe 
company,  with  the  son  and  other  mourners,  go  to  a  river,  bathe,  aoJ 
return  home. 

Wben  a  man  or  a  woman  is  charged  with  adultery  the  men  oi  Qie 
caste  meet  and  hear  the  evidence.  If  they  consider  the  g'uilt  o!  die 
couple  is  proved  they  are  taken  to  a  river  bank  and  the  man's  face 
and  the  woman's  head  are  shaved.  On  the  way  back  the  cnlpriU 
are  pelted  with  balls  of  cowdung.  A  large  dinner  is  given  at  the 
man's  expense  and  he  is  made  to  touch  the  food  before  it  is  semd 
to  the  caste-people.  If  the  accused  denies  the  charge  in  the  teeth  A 
good  evidence  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  oil-caldron.  The  tell-Ufa 
ordeal  and  the  adultery  ordeal  differ  in  some  details.  In  preparisg 
the  adultery  oil-caldi-on  the  oil-mill  is  washed  with  water  m 
rubbed  with  turmeric  powder  and  vermillion.  The  bullock  which  is 
to  drive  the  mill  is  made  to  fast  and  like  the  mill  is  rubbed  wid 
turmeric  powder  and  vermillion.  Fourteen  married  women,  sereii 
for  the  man  and  seven  for  the  woman,  fast  all  day  and  each  drops 
a  handful  of  sesamum  into  the  mill.  The  oil- pressor  is  also  obliged 
to  &st.    While  the  oil  is  being  pressed  the  two  accused  stand  near 
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be  mill  and  are  asked  whether  they  have  committed  the  crime. 

Iliey  donj,  and  if  their  denial  is  trae,  oil  does  not  oose  from  the  seed ; 

I  iRfhat  they  say  is  false^  oil  flows  freely.     The  roller  of  the  mill  is 

plit    and  burnt  under  a  pan  and  the  oil  is  boiled.     When  it  is 

^oilin^   a  copper  coin  or  a  stone  is  dropped  into  the  oil,  and  the 

Abased   is  forced  to  deny  the  charge  bronght  against  him  and  to 

>ick  out  the  coin  or  the   stone.     The  accused  is    made  to  sit  in 

^  tent  and  is  fed  on   rice,   milk,  and  maccaroni.     If  the  hand  is 

!oand  unharmed  the  person  is  declared  innocent  and  presented  with 

k  turban  and  shonldercloth,  and  the  accuser  is  made  to   pay  the 

soat  of   the  ordeal,   which  generally  amounts  to  £35  (Bs.  350). 

[f    the    hand    is    damaged    the    accused  bears    the    whole    cost 

besides  any  additional  fine  the    caste-leaders    choose    to    name. 

Prom  the  fine  14<.  (Bs.  7)  are  paid  to  the  Teli  or  oil-presser  and  a 

caste   feast   is   given.      When  a  charge   is  proved   by    ordinary 

evidence  the  accused  parties,  though  they  may  deny  the  charge,  are 

made   to  give   a  caste  feast.      Among  the  Uchlias  the  office  of 

headman  or  thelungya  is  hereditary.     There  is  also   a  panch    or 

council  chosen  by  the  caste.     On  marriage  and  on  other  festive 

occasions,  the  headman  gets  a  turban,  uncooked  food,  and  a  cocoanut, 

and  a  goat's  head  if  a  goat  is  killed.    The  members  of  the  council 

are  recognized  as  the  caste  leaders,  but  no  honours  are  paid  them 

except  giving  them   the  chief  seats  at  caste  meetings.    Though 

Mhdrs,  MlLngs,  Bilmoshis,  GhiLmbhdrs,  and  Buruds  are  not  allowed 

to  join  the  IJchli^  men  of  these  tribes  are  said  occasionally  to  try 

to  become  Uchli&s  by  passing  themselves  off  as  Mar^th&s,  Shimpis, 

or  other  respectable  Hindus.     If  a  candidate's  caste  is   challenged 

the  matter  is  referred  to  the  oil-caldron.     Cases  are  known  in  which 

Shimpis,  Mdrwir  V^is,  and   Brdhmans  have  joined  the  caste, 

remained  with  them,  and  married   Uchla  woman.     Uchli&i  will  eat 

from  a  Br&hman,  a  Mardtha,  or  other  good  caste  Hindu  if  they  are 

strangers.    If  a  man  of  one  of  the  latter  classes  comes  and  settles 

among  them,  they  will  not  eat  from  him  till  he  has  undergone  the 

regular  entrance  ceremony.     Uchli^  are  not  considered  impure. 

In    moving  about    on  their    thieving  trips  they    never   disguise 

themselves.    They  travel  by  rail  as  &r  as  Madras  or  Calcutta  and 

often  rob  their  fellow-passengers.     At  a  station  an  Uchlia  watches 

the  passengers.  When  he  sees  -anv  likely  person  with  property  he 

buys  a  ticket  for  the  place  the  likely  passenger  is  going  to.     His 

comrades  buy  tickets  for  intermediate  stations,  choosing  a  station 

which  the  train  will  reach  after  dark.     If  the  theft  is  committed 

sooner  than  was  intended  the  Uchlia  alights  at  the  first  station 

and  makes  over  the  property  to  his  comrade  or  he  takes  his  seat  in 

a  fresh  carriage,  or  he  gets  out  and  lets  the  train  go  and  follows 

by  the  next  train.    In  picking  or  rather  slitting  pocKCts  the  Uchlia 

uses  a  small  very  carefully  sharpened  sickle-shaped  knifa     The 

knife,  which  is  called  uUimukh,  is  carried  under  the  tongue  or  in 

the  cheek,  the  flesh  being  first  toughened  by  carrying  a  lump  of 

salfc  in  the  mouth.    An  expert  pocket-slitter  will  talk,  eat,  and  sleep 

vrith  his  huicet  in  his  mouth.    Uchlids  have  strict  rules  to  prevent 

nnchastity  and  adultery  among  their  women.    If  a  married  woman  is 

accused  of  adultery  and  denies  the  charge  she  has  to  undergo  the 
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boiling  oil  ordeal.    One  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  take  place  every  year. 
If  Ihe  woman  confesses  tlie  man  is  called  forward^  and^  acoordiag 
to  the  woman's  cleTerness  as  a  thief^  he  is  ordered  to  pay  tbe  womafi's 
hnsband  a  fine  of  £35  to  £70  (Rs.  350-700).  In  sach  cases  the  wamaa 
continues  to  live  with  the  adnUerer.     The  husband  may  if  it  suits 
him   better  wait  and   receive   from  the   adulterer   all    his  wife'c 
earnings   and   £35    (Rs.  350)    for  each   child   bom  to  him.     The 
husband  can  also  at  any  time  claim  £35  to  £70  (Rs.  850-700)^1 
damages  whatever  amount  the  caste  may  award  him.  If  an  unmarried 
girl  is  unchaste  she  is  not  allowed  to  marry  one  of  the  caste.    A 
stranger  from  some  other  caste  who  has  joined  the  commanity  miy 
marry  her  in  the  irregular  or  motra  fashion.      If  kinspeople  ati 
caught  committing  incest  the  woman's  head  and  the  man's  £aoe  are 
shaved  and  they  are  made  to  sit  on  a  donkey^  or  tbey  are  pelted  witt 
balls  of  cowdung  and  forced  to  run  to  a  river  to  bathe  followed  bj 
a  hooting  band  of  caste-people.     On  their  way  back  from  the  river 
they  are  again  chased  by  a  hooting  crowd.     A  large  pot  of  food  is 
made  ready  and  touched  by  the  culprits  and  the  contents  are  eaten 
by  the  caste.     No  fine  is  levied^  but  the  name  mdngutia  or  cut- 
throaty  the  worst  name  which  a  man  can  get^  sticks  to  the  incestoofiB 
for  life.     Uchlias  almost  never  steal  from  each  other.     When  one 
Uchlia  steals  from  another^  however  small  the  value  of  the  ardde 
stolen^  the  thief  is  fined  £6  (Rs.  60).     The   number   of    UcUias  ii 
yearly  increasing.     Some,  besides  pocket-slitting^  own  fields  whick 
they  either  till  themselves  or  let   to   husbandmen  on  the  crop-shire 
system.     Within  the  past  ten  years  a  few  of  their  boys  have  begun 
to  attend    village  schools.  Except   under  compulsion    DchliiLs  ai« 
not  likely  to  give  up   so  safe^  respectable^   and  gainful  a  calling  » 
pocket'slitting.      If  the   provisions  of  the  Criminal    Tribes  Act 
(XXVII  of  1871)  were  enforced  against  them,  the  Uchli&a  might  be 
driven  to  honest  work.     Their  thieving  might  also  be  made  mon 
difficult  and  less  profitable  by  forcing  them,  whenever  they  leave 
their  village^  to  take  a  passport  and  report  themselves  to  a  police 
officer  when  they  reach  their  journey's  end. 

Va^ghes  are  returned  as  numbering  five  and  as  found  only  is 
Purandhar.  The  males  are  called  Vdghes^  the  females  Murfis.  A 
childless  Hindu  generally  of  the  Kunbi  caste  sometimes  vows  iitfi 
if  Khandoba  blesses  him  with  a  child  he  will  set  the  child  apart  to 
worship  and  attend  upon  him.  Viighes  do  not  differ  from  Knnbis 
in  look,  speech,  food,  or  dress.  They  are  beggars  Tvho  siBf 
songs  in  praise  of  Khandoba  of  Jejuri  and  ballads  or  Idvnis  for  d^ 
amusement  of  pleasure-seekers.  Murlis,  literally  flutes,  are  giA 
wedded  to  Khandoba  the  lord  of  Jejuri.  If  a  woman  is  childl^ssha 
vows  that  if  Khandoba  blesses  her  with  a  girl  she  will  be  set  ap«t 
for  life  to  worship  and  attend  on  him.  When  she  is  born  her  father 
takes  her  to  Jejuri  and  on  a  somvati  or  Monday  full-moon  in  Mij^ 
that  is  February  or  Chaitra  that  is  March  the  girl  is  rubbed  w» 
turmeric,  dressed  in  a  green  robe  and  bodice,  her  brow  ia  marked 
with  redpowder,  flower  garlands  are  wound  round  her  head^  and  df 
is  made  to  stand  in  front  of  Khandoba.  A  cloth  is  held  betwM 
the  girl  and  the  god  and  marriage  verses  are  repeated  by  the  priert . 
of  the  temple.     Turmeric  powder  is  thrown  on  the  heads  of  tta 
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^rl  and  of  the  god  and  a  nine-cowrie  necklace  is  tied  ronnd  her 
leck  and  she  is  called  Khandoba^s  wife.  The  temple  priest  is  paid 
is.  Gd.  (Rs.  li)  as  her  fee^  the  girl  is  called  a  Murli^  and  marries  no 
^tlier  husband  but  the  god.  Their  names  and  surnames  are  the 
tftme  as  those  of  Mar^th^.  In  look,  speech,  house,  food,  and 
Iresa  they  are  like  Mar^thas.  Some  of  them  stay  at  Jejuri,  while 
rhe  rest  wander  about  the  district  and  as  far  as  Bombay,  in  bands 
>{  tliree  or  four  men  and  women,  begging,  singing  songs,  and 
flaying  on  bells  or  ghols.  Except  their  marriage  with  the  god 
cLliandoba  they  have  no  special  ceremony  or  custom.  Their  social 
dispntes  are  settled  by  the  temple  priest  or ^urat?  at  Jejuri.  Asa 
class  they  are  fairly  off. 

ValdUBy  or  Physicians,  are  returned  as  numbering  523  and  as 
ioand  in  Hayeli,  Khed,  and  Sirur.   They  are  divided  into  Jholivdles  or 
Baig-Toan,  Chataivdles  or  Mat-men,  and  Dddhivdles  or  Beard -men  who 
neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.     The  surnames  of  the  Jholivdles 
or  Bag-men,  to  whom  the  following  particulars  belong,  are  Akpra, 
Ambile,  Chitkal,  Kodganti,  Manpdti,  Metkal,  Parkanti,  and  Shingle, 
and  persons  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.     They 
are  dark,  stout,  and  strongly  made.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot, 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  sometimes  the  beard.     Their  home  speech 
is  Telugu,  but  out  of  doors  they  speak  incorrect  Mardthi  and  Hin- 
dustani.    They  are  a  wandering  people  and  camp  outside  of  towns 
in  cloth  tents  or  pdls  which  they  carry  with  them  on  bullocks  or 
donkeys.     They  keep  dogs  and  domestic  fowls.     They  eat  fish  and 
flesh  except  beef  and  pork,  and  drink  liquor.     Their  staple  food  is 
millet,   vegetables,  and  occasionally  wheat  and  rice  and  clarified 
butter.     They  are  frugal  in  their  use  of  clarified  butter.     However 
well-to-do  a  family  is  clarified  butter  is  always  served  by  dipping 
cotton  in  it  and  squeezing  the  cotton  over  the  dining  plate.     The 
men  wear  the  loincloth,  an   ochre-coloured  cloak,  waistcloth,   or 
pair  of  short  breeches,  a  headscarf  or  a  red  or  white  turban,  and 
a  necklace  of  coloured   glass,  stone,  or  coral  beads,  gold  or  brass 
earrings^  and  silver  or  brass  finger  rings.     Their  women  wear  a 
loose  bodice  with  short  sleeves  and  a  back  and  the  full  Mardtha  robe, 
the  skirt  of  which  they  pass  back  between  the  feet  and  tuck  into 
the  waist  behind.     They  rub  powder  on  their  brows,  wear  false 
hair,  and   sometimes   deck   their  heads  with  flowers.     They  are 
dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  working 
cures  deceive  ignorant  and  simpleminded  people^  especially  women. 
Both   men    and  women   generally  visit    the  chief  towns  in  the 
Poena  district  once  a  year,  and  disappear  after  disposing  of  their 
drugs    and  medicines    either  retail  to    villagers  or  wholesale  to 
shopkeepers.    They  pretend  to  heal  any  disease  from  a  simple  cough 
or  headache  to  hopeless  dropsy  or  consumption.     Besides  gathering 
and   hawking    healing    herbs,    barks,  and  roots,  they  use    many 
mineral  medicines  and  poisons,  and  they  and  their  women  beg  for 
bread.    The  women,  in  addition,  as  they  walk  plait  date-mats,  three 
feet  by  six,  and  sell  them  at  about   l^d.  (1  a.).     On  halting  at 
a  village  or  town  the  men  and  women  walk  through  the  streets 
and   lanes    with    one   or    two    ochre-coloured    cloth   bags   hung 
across  their  shoulders,  containing,   besides    drugs,    the  skins  of 
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lisardfl^  porcapine    qaills,    tigers'    claws^    bears'    bair   and  ted 
foxes' heads^  and  deadly  poisons.     The  cloth  sacks  in  vbiditki 
articles  are  carried  are  tied  either  to  both   ends  or  fco  one  esi  i 
a  stick  which  is  carried  over  the  shoalder.     As  thej  moTe  along.di 
Vaidas  shout,  Nddipariksha  Vaid  the  Poise- feeling  Doctor,  IfoJiiv- 
Vaid   the    Medicine-selling  Doctor^    Oarmi^tHxid    the  Hest^snis 
Doctor^  Pitta  Vaid  the  Bile-caring  Doctor,  aad  so  on,  shcmtingie 
names  of  men's  and  women's  diseases.    They  also  bleed,  \xA  If 
capping  and  by  applying  leeches.     They  are  fljDdos  and  wenUf 
the   nsnal    Br&manic    and    local    gods    and    goddesses.    Tbs 
family  gods  are  Venkoba  and  Mariamma  and  Yallamnia     On  tkir 
big   day^  Daaara  in  October,  they  kill  a  sheep  and  drink  fiqn 
to    their    heart's  content.     They  believe   in    aoroeiy,  witchcnt 
soothsaying,  omens,   and  lacky  and   nnlucky     days,  and   cooss^ 
oracles.     A  woman  is  nnclean  ten  days  after  the  birth  of  a  diM 
On  the  fifth  day  she  worships  five  pebbles  near  a   well  or  strett 
and  feasts  five  married  women  with  gram  cakes.      They  jnaarj  &ir 
girls  after  they  come  of  age  and  their  boys  after  they  are  sixte^ 
Ou  the  marriage  day  the  boy  goes  with  his  relations  and  insak 
to  the  girl's  and  is  seated  on  a  mat.     The  gprl  is    bronght  in  id 
seated  on  the  boy's  left.     After  the  elders  have  made  the  boy  proms 
to  protect  the  girl  and  never  to  forsake  her,  five   married  woiiiei^ 
three  from  the  boy's  side  and  two  from  the  girl's,  approach  the  bof 
and  girl  and  mark  their  brows  with  cowdung  ashes  or  bhasm,  aad  tb 
day  ends  with  a  feast.     Next  morning  the  boy  and  gvA  are  seofied 
on  a   mat  and  the  five  married  women  tie  a  marriage  string  <t 
garsoli  round  the  girl's  neck.    The  skirts  of  their  garments  «v  | 
knotted  together  and  they  are  taken  to  the  boy's  hoose,  wh^  & 
knot  is  untied  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is   over.      They  eitiie 
bury  or  burn  their  dead.     If  the  deceased  was  a  married  man  he  > 
buried  sitting,  if  unmarried  he  is  laid  on  his  back.     They  mourn  tk 
dead  ten  days.     On  the  eleventh  a  Jangam  blows  a  conch-sheli  tai 
rings  a  bell  in  the  deceased's  house,  and  after  receiving  l^d.  (la.) 
retires.     A  feast  of  mutton  ends  the  death  ceremony.     They  bIIow 
widow-marriage    and    polygamy,    but    not    polyandry.      A   bofi 
marriage  costs  them£l  to  £2(Bs.lO-20),  a  girl's  marriage  10«.(ol^ 
(Rs.5-6),  and  a  death  about  10^.  (Rs.5).     They  have  a  headnuAor 
pdtil  who  settles  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  li 
a  person  beats  another  with  a  shoe  he  is  fined  Is.  to  1«.  3(i.  (8-'^ 
as.);  Sk  daughter  abasing  her  mother-in-law  is  fined  4^d.  (3  as.)  ani 
in  addition  has  to  wash  her  mother-in-law's  hands  and  feet,  po^  ^ 
pinch  of  dust  on  her  own  head,  and  beg  forgiveness ;  if  she  beats  b^ 
mother-in-law   she  is  fined   Is.  6d.  (12  as,) ;  and  if  she  steals  she  ^ 
branded  witi}  a  hot  copper  coin.     If  a  man  eats  beef  he  is  pot  outw 
caste  and  not  allowed  to  come  back.     If  a  woman  commits  adulte? 
with  a  Brahman  or  other  high-caste  Hindu  she  is  fined  10s. (Rs.5), 
her  husband  is   fined   6s.  (lU.  8),  and  her  parents  89.  (Rs.  4),  v^ 
she  is  let  back  into    caste.     If  she  has  intercourse  with  a  Mharor 
Mdng  or  any  other  low-caste  man  she  is  put  out  of  caste  and  nev«r 
Jet  back.     They  are  not  allowed  to  work  as  labourers    Any  ota 
found  working  for  hire  is  put  out  of  caste  and  not  allowed  bad^ 
until  he  feasts  the  whole  caste.     The  Jhdivales  do  not  send  their 
boys   to    school.    The    establishment   of   Government  and  other 
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ti&ri table  dispensaries,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
ractitioners,  and  the  growing  trust  in  English  drugs^  have  ruined 
be  ^aidus.     They  are  now  little  better  than  beggars. 

IDa^dhivale  Yaidus  or  Bearded  Doctors  are  divided  into  Dhangars^ 

rhiogabhois,  Kolis^  Khulekars,  B&yals^  and  Yagmudis.     The  names  in 

^mtnon  use  among  men  are  R^ma^  Malaka^  S^yana^  Govinda,  Ismdl^ 

md  Mntya  ;  and  among  women  Makti,  Yalli,  Malli,  Mukti^  Rakhma^ 

riiaki.  Chimin  Bddha,  Bamu,  and  Lingi.     They  are  blacky  ^S^7>  ^^^^ 

extremely  wild-looking.      Excepting  beef  they  eat  anything^  and 

excepting  a  rag  round  their  middle  the  men  are  naked^  and  the 

MTomen  wear   no  clothes  except   a  cloth    polled  round  the    waist 

and  one  end  drawn  across  the  breast     When  they  hawk  their  herbs 

and  roots  and  barks  they  call  Vdila  okhdd,  A  cure  for  wind ;  Sardila 

okhdd,  A   care  for  cold ;  Ndrula  okhdd,  A  cure  for  guineaworm, 

and    so  on  cures  for  all  diseases  which  flesh  inherits  or  acquires. 

Their  wives  grind  quartz  into  the  powder  called  rdngoli,  of  which 

spirita  stand  in  awe^  and  sell  it  at  Hd.  to  2{d.  (1-1^  as.)  a  pound. 

The  marriage  of  a  boy  or  girl  costs  them  about  iOs.  (Bs.  5)  and  a 

death  6^.  to  Ss.  (Rs.  3-4).      They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a  god, 

do  not  keep  fasts  or  feasts^  and  marry  their  women  at  any  age. 

Tbey  make  the  couple  stand  face  to  face  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  a 

necklace  is  tied  to  the  girl's  neck,  red  rice  is  thrown  on  their  heads 

by  a  Brahman,  and  the  man*iage  is  over.    They  bury  their  dead, 

mourn  five  days,  and   offer  cooked  food  to  the  deceased  on  the 

house-tops,  and  feast  caste-people  with  cakes  and  rice.  '  They  have 

a  caste  council  who  settle  social  disputes.     They  do  not  send  their 

boys  to  school  and  are  miserably  poor. 

Va'sudevs    are    returned   as    numbering    forty-two    and    as 

wandering  all  over  the  district     They  are  said  to  have  come  from 

Dwdrka  in  West  Kathi&w^r  and  to  have  settled  in  Poena  about  a 

hundred  years  ago.     The  names  in  common  use  both  amon^jnen 

and  women  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  local  Knnbis.    Their 

surnames  are  Hande,  Kolavane,  Konhere,  P&igude,  Sumalkar,  and 

Yatsdr;   persons  bearing  the  same  surnames  cannot  intermarry. 

They  are    divided    into  Mar&tha  Y^udevs  and  Kadu  or  Bitter 

that  is  Bastard  V^udevs,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 

They  are  dark  strong  and  well-made,  and  speak  a  corrapt  Mardthi. 

In  look  food  and  drink  they  do  not  differ  from  local   Kunbis. 

They  bathe  every  second  day  and  worship  with  sandal-paste  and 

rice  the  coronet  of  peacock  feathers  which  they  wear  on  their 

head  while  they  go  begging.     As  a  class  they  are  dirty,  orderly, 

thrifty,  and  hospitable.    They  are  hereditary  beggars.     They  rise 

early,  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  put  on  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the 

ankles,  and  a  turban  with  a  peacock  coronet.     They  wrap  a  piece  of 

red  cloth  round  the  vraist,  throw  a  wallet  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 

take  the  cymbals  or  chiplis  which  they  beat  while  they  sing  and 

move  about  the  streets  begging.     The  women  mind  the  house  and 

fetch   firewood  for  sale.      They  never  work  and  are  very  poor. 

They  worship  their  family  gods  Bahiroba,  Fring^i  in  the  town  of 

Poena,  Khanaoba  of  Jejuri,  and  Mtih4dev  of  Sign^pur  in  Poena. 

They  are  Shaivs  by  sect  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Jejuri, 

and  Pandharpur.    Their  priest  is  a  Deccan  Br&hman  who  officiates 
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afc  their  marriages,  and  their  religious  teacher  is  a  Mar^tha  Ooa&vL 
They  worship  all  local  gods,  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and 
believe  in  soothsaying,   witchcraft,  and  evil  spirits.     On  the  fifth 
day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped  and 
the  child  is  named  on  the  twelfth.     The  mother's  term  of  impurity 
lasts  six  is  days.     Boys  are  married  between  seven  and  twenty-fire 
and  girls  between  three  and  twelve.     Their  marriage  and  death 
rites  do  not  differ   from  those  performed  among  Mar^tha  Kunbii. 
They  bury  the  dead  and  mourn  seven  days.     They  set  a  lamp  on  tW 
spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last     On  the  return  of  the  funeral 
party  from  the  burning  ground,  they  examine  ashes  strewn  on  tl^ 
floor  near  the  lamp,  searching  for  the  prints  or  marks  of  the  aoimai 
into  which  the  seal  of  the  dead  has  passed.     The  death-day  is  marked 
by   a  mind-rite   or  shrdddh  and  the  dead  are  also   remembered 
on  the  day  in  Mahdlaya  Paksh  or  AH  Souls'  Fortnight   in  dark 
Bhddrapad  or  September  which  corresponds  to  the  day  of  their 
death.     The  community  is  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling, 
and   they   settle   social  disputes  at  meetings  of  adult   castemen. 
Breaches  of  caste  discipline  are  punished  with  fine  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  caste  feast.     They  do  not  send  their  children  to   school, 
nor  do  they  take  to  new  callings  or  show  any  sign  of  improving. 

Virs  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-eight  and  as  found  ia 
Furandhar  only.     They  are    divided  into  two  classes,  Virs  proper 
and  Ddngat  Virs,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.     Their  hoi&i 
tongue  is  a  corrupt  MardthL     They  live  in  middle  class  houses  one 
or  two  storeys  high,  with  stone  or  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.     Thdr 
houses,  which  are  often  dirty,  cost  £2  10«.  to  £40  (Rs.  25-400). 
They  have  a   store  of  copper  and  brass  vessels  worth  10#.  to  £5 
(Rs.  5  •  60).     They  employ  no  servants  but  own  cattle.     They  are 
great  eaters  and  bad  cooks.     They  are  fond  of  pungent  dishes  and 
their  staple  food  is  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.     On  their  holidays 
they  eat  wheat  cakes  stuffed  with  boiled  pulse  mixed  with  molasses. 
A  family  of  five  spends  16^.  to  £1    10«.   (Ra8-15)   a  month  on 
food.^    They  are  careful  to  bathe  before  they  take  their  food.   YHiea 
they  can  afPord  it  they  freely  use  strong  drinks  and  eat   the  fi^h 
of  goats,  sheep,  fowls,  and  fish.      They  offer  goats    to   their  gods, 
kill    the  victims,  and  eat  the  flesh.     They  drink  moderately  tsA 
take  opium  and  hemp-flowers.     The  men  shave  the  head   excejpi 
the  topknot,  and  the  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  kaot  behind.     Tblej 
do  not   wear  false   hair  or  flowers.      The  men  wear   a   loincloick 
or  waistcloth,  a   shouldercloth,  a  cap  or  a  turban,  and    a  pair  d 
shoes.     The  women  wear  a  robe  hanging  from  the  waist   like  a 
petticoat  to  the  ankles  and   a  short-sleeved  loose  bodice  with  a 
back.     Neither  men  nor  women  keep  clothes  in  store,  and  both  use 
the  same   ornaments   as    cultivating  Mar^th^.      They   spend  no 


1  These  and  the  other  estimates  of  monthly  cost  of  living  are  framed  on  tiie 
that  the  family  has  to  bay  retail  the  grain  and  other  articles  it  nses.  The  actnl 
cash  payments  of  the  bulk  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  who  either  grow  gnim 
or  are  wholly  or  partly  paid  in  srain  must  therefore  be  considerably  leas  tlian  tks 
estimates.  The  figures  mentioned  in  the  text  are  not  more  than  rough  eatiauit«a«i 
the  value  of  the  articles  which  under  ordinary  circumstanoes  the  differo&t  rlawcp  rf 
the  people  consume, 
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OTiey    on    clothes  as  they  get    presents    from  rich   visitors    to 

.Iiaxidoba's  shrine  at  Jejnri.     Their  hereditary  and  only  calling  is 

BgC^ng^.     Men  women  and  children  of  ten  and  over  beg  either  at 

leir  own  Tillage  or  in  neighbouring  towns  and  earn  enough  to  keep 

lem  in  £air  comfort    As  a  class  they  are  dirty  and  lazy,  but  honest, 

rderly^  frugal,  and  hospitable.   They  rank  themselves  with  Mar&th^ 

ixt     Mar&thiks  look  down  on  them.     They  take    their    seats  at 

Lliaiidoba^s  temple  at  Jejuri  and  beg  alms  from  pilgrims  visiting 

he     place,  offering  them    the   god's  turmeric  or  bhanddr.     Their 

liief    busy  times  are  during  the  fairs  in  honour  of  Khandoba  in 

yhaiira  or  April,  Margashirah  or  November,  Pauah  or  December, 

jDid  Jifdgh  or  January.    As  a  class  they  are  religious.     Their  family 

pod  ia  Khandoba.     Their  family  priest  is  a  Br4hman,  whom  they 

tighly  respect  and  who  is  asked  to  officiate  at  marriage  and  other 

^remonies.    They  worship  Khandoba  and  visit  no  sacred  place 

except  bis  temple.    Their  religious  teacher  is  a  Gosdvi,  who  belongs 

either  to  the  Oiri»  Puri,  or  Bhiirati  sect.     He  does  not  eat  from 

their  hands,  but  they  wait  upon  him,  get  themselves  initiated  as 

bia  disciples,  and  present  him  with  silver  coins.     He  chooses  his 

successor  and  a  large  number  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  people  follow 

bim.     They  keep  the  usual  Br&hmanic  holidavs  and  fasts,  worship 

local   or  village   deities,    and   boundary    gods    and    spirits,    and 

offer   them  rice  and  pulse  or  meat.     Their  chief  holiday  is  the 

bright  sixth  of  Mdgh  or  January  known  as  Ohampd-shashthi,  on 

which  the  silver  image  of  Khandoba  is  dressed  and  worshipped 

with  great  pomp.    Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  the  customs  of 

Mar^tha  Kunbis.    Early  marriage,  widow-marriage,  and  polygamy 

are   allowed,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     They  form  a  separate 

oommnnity  and  settle  caste   disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen 

nnder  some  wise  elder  who  is  chosen  for  the  purpose.    The  decisions 

of  the  majority  have  the  force  of  law  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.     Small 

offences  are  condoned  by  fines  and  serious  offences  by  a  caste  feast. 

They  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school  but  do  not  take  to  new 

pursuits.     They  complain  that  pilgrims  are  stingier  and  less  religious 

than  they  used  to  be.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  falling  class. 

Musalma'ns^  numbered  42,036  or  4*66  per  cent  of  the 
population.  They  include  twenty-nine  divisions,  fourteen  of  which 
marry  together  and  form  the  main  body  of  regular  Musalmdns,  and 
fifteen  form  distinct  commnuities. 

As  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Poena  Musalm&ns  has  been 
ascertained  no  trace  remains  of  the  conversions  to  IsUm  either 
under  the  Daulatabad  (1818-1847),  the  B&hmani  (1347-1490), 
Nizdmsh&hi  (1490-1636),  or  Bij^pur  (1686-1686)  kings.  Almost 
bU  claim  to  have  been  converted  by  Aurangzeb.  This  is  probably 
a  mistake.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Deccan 
dynasties  made  converts  by  force.  Bat  there  were  enthusiastic  and 
succeflsfol  missionaries  who  can  hardly  have  failed  to  persuade 
certain  classes  of  Hindus  to  embrace  Isldm.    Of  the  number  of 
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Masalmtos  nnder  the  Peehwa  no  record  has  been  traced.  Espeoi^ 
in  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena  it  is  evident  that  many  cka 
of  Masalm^ns  have  settled  since  the  beg'inning  of  BritisUnk 
Among  these  are  Memans  and  Bohor^  from  Catch  aod  Gujirk 
Gdikas^bs  from  Maisnr;  and  Attars*,  Ganndis,  Kaishgi&n,  a 
Momins  from  Ahmadnagar,  Haidarabad,  and  Shol^pnr. 

Except  that  the  men  \rear  the  beard,  the  local  converis 
little  in  appearance  from  Deccan  Hindus.  The  commamties  if 
outside  or  of  part-outside  origin  are  larger-boned  and  fairer-skimai, 
and  have  sharper  and  more  marked  features  and  larger  ejes  ib 
the  corresponding  classes  of  Hindus.  Except  fresh  settlerefeta 
Cutch  and  Gujarat,  who  speak  Gujar^ti,  and  from  Persia  who  spot 
Persian/ almost  all  Poena  Musalmdns  both  villagers  and  townspeif^ 
speak  Hindustani  or  Urdu.  At  the  same  time  all  the  sepani 
communities  speak  Mardthi  with  more  or  less  flaency. 

The  food  eaten  by  Poena  Musalmilns  varies  partly  according  til 
their  means  and  partly  according  to  the   custom  of  their  Mtif^ 
country.     Rich    and  well-to-do    Memans,  Bohor^,  and  Pereisift 
besides  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  in  the  morning  with  milk,  bread,  and 
eggs,  have  two  general  meals,  breakfast  about  ten  or  eleveB,  aoi 
dinner  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.     Other  classes  of  towns. 
men  have  only  two  meals,  breakfast  about  ten  or  eleven  and  dimar 
between  nine  and  ten.     Village  Musalm&ns  take  an  early  cold  brae- 
fast  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  midday  dinKf 
about  one  in  the  fields,  and  a  third  meal  on  reaching  home  aW 
seven  in  the  evening.    The  town  Musalm&n's  staple  food  is  wheat,  «^ 
and  pulse,  eaten  with  mutton  or  vegetable  curry  and  fish.^  Anw^ 
the  richer  townspeople  public  dinners  are  generally  of  Wryanf  tbJa 
a  dish  of  rice,  mutton,  saffron,  clarified  butter,  and  spices;  andjarrftf,i 
sweet  dish  of  rice,  sugar,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  clarified  bntte 
Middle-class  townsmen  and  all  villagers  give  public  dinners  olf^^ 
that  is  rice  with  clarified  butter  and  mutton  curry.    These  d^ 
are  given  on  occasions  of  birth,  circumcision,  initiation,  sacnfoe, 
and  marriage,  and  on  the  tenth  and  fortieth  days  after  a  death.  3* 
men  take  their  dinner  in  the  men's  room  first,  and  after  tne  o® 
leave,  the  women  take  their  dinner  in  the  women's  room.   &  ^ 
men's  dining  room  mats  and  carpets  are  spread  for  the  gae6te«fi 
on  the  carpets  large  sheets  called  dastar-khvan  are  spread  that  to 
carpets  may  not  te  soiled.     When  the  dinner  is  ready  the  gueste  a 
in  two  rows  facing  each  other.     A  man  with  a  water  jug  and  a  o^ 
comes  in,  and,  beginning  with  the  Syeds,  pours  water  over  the  hm 
of  each  guest.     Several  young  friends  of  the  host  stand  ^^^ 
the  rows  of  guests  and  pass  the  dishes.     When  all  dishes  are  sff^ 
the  host  says  BismiUa  that  is  In  AUa's  Name,  and  the  guests  bep* 
to  eat,  a  group  of  two  or  three  men  eating  from  the  same  dish.  ^ 
the  while  the  men  are  eating,  one  or  two  boys  stand  with  water-p» 
ready  to  give  water  to  any  one  who  wishes  it.     When  the  ^^^, 
finished  the  dastar-khvan  or  floor-cloths  are  removed,  water  is  pool* 
over  the  hands  of  each  guest  beginning  with  the  Syeds,  and  ^ 
with  betel  leaves  are  passed.   Each  guest  takes  a  packet  of  o^ 
aves,  eats  it  with  betelnuts  cement  and  cardamoms,  and  retires. 
the  door  stands  the  owner  of  the  house  to  whom  the  guest  ^  ^ 
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dt ires  makes  a  bow  or  saldm,  and  leaves.  The  women  take  their 
inner  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  but  wait  for  some  time  after  the 
linner  is  over.  To  feed  a  hundred  gaests  on  birydm  saiijarda 
osts  aboat  £4  (Bs.40)  and  on puldo  £1  10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20).  A 
tell  Musalm&n  family  of  five  spends  2^.  to  4«.  (Rs.1-2)  a  day  or 
t3  to  £6  (Rs.  30-60)  a  month  on  food ;  a  middle-class  family  Is.  to 
s.  ed.  (8-12  as.)  a  day  or  £1  10s.  to  £1  Us.  (Rs.l5-22i)  amonth; 
flid  a  poor  family  6(Z.  to  Is.  (4-8  as,)  a  day  or  lbs.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs. 
^i  - 15)  a  month.  In  spite  of  religious  rules  against  intoxicating 
Lrinks  most  townsmen  drink  both  imported  wines  and  spirits  and 
nahura  spirits  or  bhsvra.  Of  other  stimulants  and  narcotics^  tobacco 
a  smoked  by  almost  all  and  snuff  is  used  by  a  few  old  men.  Opium 
a  ased  in  small  quantities  by  some  beggars  and  servants.  Hemp  or 
fdnja  is  smoked  by  many  soldiers,  constables,  and  beggars.  In  the 
sown  of  Poena  there  are  few  large  Musalmdn  houses.  But  in  the 
^ntonment  Musalmdns  own  many  large  houses  and  residences  rented 
tfO  Europeans.  Many  rich  Bombay  Persians,  Memans,  and  Khojas 
have  built  costly  mansions  where  they  live  from  July  to  October.. 
Eliese  buildings  are  one  to  four  storeys  high  of  stone  and  mortar  and 
kimber.  They  cost  £200  to  £800  (Rs. 2000-8000)  to  build  and  £2. 
bo  £S  (Rs.20-80)  a  month  to  rent.  Poor  Musalm^ns  live  in  hired 
houses,  or,  when  they  can  afford  it,  build  a  small  (me-storeyed  house  at 
a  cost  of  £30  to  £80  (Rs.  800-800).  Village  houses  are  seldom  more 
than  one  storey  high.  Except  the  stone  and  mortar  mansions  of  rich 
land  proprietors  they  are  of  stone  and  clay  and  the  walls  are  plastered 
with  cowdung.  On  the  poorest  not  more  than  £5  to  £7  (Rs.  50  -  70) 
are* spent;  the  rest  cost  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500)  to  build.  In  th& 
Poena  cantonment  Musalm^ns  live  in  hired  houses.    In  all  other 

Ekrts  of  the  district  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  them  that  every 
mily  should  have  a  house  of  its  own» 

Town  Musalm&ns  are  generally  fond  of  furnishing  th^r  houses  with 
metal  vessels,  chiefly  of  copper  coated  with  tin,  and  arranging  them 
on  wooden  shelves  along  the  walls.  Among  their  furniture  also  are 
tables  and  chairs.  Village  Musalmdns  have  no  taste  for  furniture* 
Their  house  goods  seldom  go  beyond  copper  and  brass  vessels,  a  cot^ 
and  large  bamboo  grain  baskets. 

Town  Musalmdns  are  fond  of  good  and  clean  clothes.  The  men 
wear  a  headscarf  or  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  an  overcoat 
reaching  to  the  knee.  The  women,  except  Meman  Bohora  and 
Persian  women,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  or  sddi  and  the  bodice  or  choli^ 
Meman  women  wear  a  long  shirt  called  aba  falling  to  the  knee^ 
and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  rather  tight  at  the  ankle ;  Bohora  women 
wear  a  petticoat  either  of  silk  or  of  chintz,  a  headscarf  or  odna  oyer  it, 
and  a  backless  bodice.  On  going  out  they  also  wear  a  large  burkha 
or  cloak  which  shrouds  the  whole  body  except  a  gauze  opening  for 
the  eyes.  Persian  women  wear  a  costly  silk  petticoat,  a  loose 
short  silk  shirt,  and  embroidered  slippers.  Village  women  wear  the 
Maritha  robe  passing  the  comer  of  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet 
and  the  backed  and  short-sleeved  bodice  with  the  ends  tied  under 
the  bosom.  The  every -day  dress  of  the  women  is  generally  of  cotton, 
and  the  ceremonial  dress  is  either  of    silk  ^^   siUc   with    silve1^ 
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embroidery.  A  rioh  townsman's  wardrobe  is  generally  worth  £iO 
to  £30  (Rs.  200-300),  and  a  middle  class  man's  £5  to  £7  (Rs.50-70). 
A  poor  man  makes  one  or  two  snits  worth  10«,to£l  (B8.5-10)e9t]» 
on  yearly  festivals  or  whenever  the  old  suit  is  worn  oat.  A  lick 
woman's  wardrobe  is  generally  worth  £30  to  £40  (Rs.  300-400), & 
middle  class  woman's  £6  to  £10  (Rs.OO-lOO),  and  a  poor  woman's 
£lto£2(R8.10-20). 

Except  some  of  the  lower  classes,  butchers,  fruiterers,  water- 
carriers,  and  sweepers,  who  when  they  can  afford  it  are  fond  of 
wearing  a  large  gold  ring  in  the  right  ear  and  a  silver  chab 
weighing  one  or  two  pounds  on  the  right  foot,  Mnsalm^n  nes 
seldom  wear  ornaments.  Almost  all  Mnsalm&n  women  begin 
married  life  with  a  good  store  of  ornaments.  Their  parents  mm 
give  them  at  least  one  nose-ring  or  nath,  a  set  of  twelve  golden  ar- 
rings,  and  twenty  silver  finger  rings,  and  their  husbands  must  inresi 
in  ornaments  for  the  bride  aa  much  money  as  the  amount  of  the 
dowry  which  is  generally  £12  I4«.  (Rs.  127).  In  poor  families  tlie 
women  seldom  keep  their  full  stock  of  wedding  jewels.  Moflt 
disappear  by  degrees  to  meet  special  expenses  and  to  help  the  hunil; 
through  times  of  scarce  food  or  of  scanty  labour.  Roughly  a  ricli 
woman's  ornaments  vary  in  value  from  £60  to  £100  (Rs.  500-lOOOX 
a  middle-class  woman's  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -300),  and  a  poor 
woman's  from  £5  to  £10  (Rs.50-100). 

Of  town    Musalmdns   some  are  tradesmen  and    a   good    manj 

are  craftsmen.     The  bulk  are  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  and 

servants.       Of    village     Musalm&ns    the    greater     number    Are 

husbandmen  and  the  rest    are    craftsmen.     Among    the   regnlar 

classes,     especially      among    town     traders     soldiers      oonstables 

messengers    and  servants,  the  women  add  nothing  to  the  family 

income.     On  the  other  hand  in  many  of  the  special  communities 

and  among  husbandmen  weavers  and  other  ciuftsmen  and  pet^ 

shopkeepers,  the  women  earn  almost  as  much  as  the  men.     Thongli 

hardworking,  most  servants  and  craftsmen  and  a  few  petty  traders 

are  wanting  in  forethought  and  are  excessively  fond  of  drink  and 

good    living.     Village    Musalmdns,     especially   husbandmen,  sr 

thrifty.     Traders  and  some  servants  and  craftsmen  are  well-to^ 

With  these  exceptions  the  Musalmans  as  a  class  are  badly  off. 

Most  of  them  are  in  debt  and  in  some  cases  hereditary  debt  is  hi^dei 

from  father   to   son.     Sameness  in  faith,  worship,   manners,  asrf 

customs  binds  Musalmdns  into  one  body.   Except  some  famuliesof 

Khoj^s  or  Mastalian  Shids  and  Daudi  Bohor^  or  Ismailian  Sbiis, 

perhaps  about  two  hundred  Poena  families  in  all,  Musalm&os  are 

Sunnis  in  faith.     They  respect  and  obey  the  same  kdzi,  worship  ii 

the  same  mosque,  and  bury  in  the  same  burial  ground.     Amoof 

special  or  local  conmiunities  the  fruiterers  or  B^Lgvins,  the  muttos* 

butchers  or  Kasdis,  the  bricklayers  or  Gaundis,  and  the  masonB  9 

Tak^r^  have  such  strong  Hindu  leanings  that  they  do  not  mix  witt 

other  Musalm&ns.     They  almost  never  go  to   the  mosque,  ilMf 

eschew  beef,  keep  ELindu  holidays,  and  openly  worship  aoKi  ofc 

vows  to  Hindu  gods. 

Of  the  regular  Musalmans  perhaps  about  ten  per  cent  teach  Atf 
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dldren  to  read  the  Karaa.  All  of  them  are  caref  al  to  cii'cumcise 
leir  male  children,  to  perform  the  initiation  or  bismilla  ceremony, 
id  to  have  their  marriage  and  foneral  ceremonies  condacted  hj  the 
issi  tliat  is  the  judge  or  by  his  deputy  orndib.  Though  most  do  not 
adly  attend  the  mosque,  almost  all  are  present  at  the  special  services 
El  the  Bamziin  and  Bakar-Id  festivals,  and  are  careful  to  give  alms  and 
>  p&y  the  kdzi  his  dues.  Their  religious  officers  are  the  kdzi  or  judge 
ut  now  chiefly  the  marriage  registrar,  the  khatib  or  preacher,  the 
mullet  or  priest,  and  the  mujdvar  or  beadle.  The  kdzi,  who  in  former 
itnes  was  a  judge  as  well  as  a  marriage-registrar,  now  only  registers 
carriages.  He  is  helped  by  his  deputy  or  ndib  who  attends  all 
illage  weddings  and  the  marriages  of  middle-class  and  poor  Poena 
ownspeoplo.  The  marriage  fee  is  5«.  (Rs.  2|)  and  the  remarriage 
ee  lOs.  (Rs.  6).  The  khatib  or  prayer-leader  formerly  enjoyed 
grants  of  land.  At  present  their  office  has  almost  disappeared  and 
ixe  mosque  services  are  led  by  any  learned  layman  or  by  a  maulvi 
>¥  law-doctor.  The  bdngi  or  crier  keeps  the  mosque  clean,  shouts 
bhe  prayer-call  five  times  a  day,  and  calls  guests  to  marriage  and 
>ther  ceremonies.^  They  are  poorly  paid  and  live  chiefly  on  alms  and 
gifts  of  food  and  clothes.  The  mujdvar  or  beadle  attends  at  the 
shrine  of  some  saint.  He  keeps  the  shrine  clean  and  lives  on  the 
offerings  that  are  made  to  the  saint.  Besides  the  religious  officers 
certain  Pirz&d&s  or  sons  of  saints  hold  a  high  position  among  Musal- 
m&BS.  They  are  spiritual  guides  and  have  religious  followers  chiefly 
among^  weavers  and  the  classes  who  live  by  service.  These  Pirz^as 
live  on  estates  granted  to  their  f ore&thers  by  the  Musalmdn  rulers 
of  the  Deccan.  Carelessness  and  love  of  show  have  forced  most  of 
them  to  part  with  their  lands  and  they  are  now  supported  by  their 
followers. 

Except  Bohor^  and  Persians,  almost  all  Musalm&ns  believe  in 

saints  to  whom  they  pray  for  children  or  for  health  and  offer  sacrifices 

and  gifts.     Most  craftsmen  and    almost  all   husbandmen  believe 

in  Mhasoba,  Mariti,  and  Satvti,  Hindu  deities  to  whom  they  make 

gifts  and  offer  vows  and  whom  they  worship  either  publicly  or 

privately.    To  Mhasoba  or  Buffalo-father,  after  they  have  gathered 

their    last  crop,    husbandmen  offer   goats,    and  believe    that    he 

guards  their  fields  from  being  robbed.     The  mutton-butchers  or 

Kas^s,  the  fruiterers  or  B^gvdns,  the  water-carriers  or  Pakh&lis  and 

other  lower  classes  believe  that  Mari&i  is  the  goddess  of  cholera,  they 

worship  her  in  sickness,  and  offer  her  sacrifices.     Satvdi  or  Mother 

Sixth  is  considered  the   goddess  of  fate.     Women  alone  believe  in 

Satv^  and  worship  and  make  offerings  to  her  on  the  sixth  night 

after  a  child  is  bom.     Town  Musalm^ns  generally  marry  their  boys 

between  sixteen  and  twenty  and  their  girls  between  tenand  fourteen. 


CShapter  III. 
PopolatioiL 

MuSAIiMAHg. 

BeUgicn. 


1  He  calls  from  the  highest  place  in  the  mosque,  before  suDrise  'Alia  is  great' 
'Alia  it  great'  (this  fonr  times  orer) ;  I  bear  witness,  there  is  no  Ood  bat  AUa 
(this  twice) ;  I  bear  witness  Mohammad  is  His  Pronhet  (twice).  Gome  to  pray 
(twice) ;  come  to  salvation  (twice) ;  prayers  are  better  tnan  sleep  (twice);  Alia  is  great 
(twice^ ;  there  Is  no  Qod  but  AUa  (once).  Except  that  the  words  '  prayers  are  letter 
than  sleep '  are  left  ont  the  call  to  each  of  the  other  four  prayers  is  the  same.  This 
is  the  Snnni  form.  BhiiM  after  the  words  ' come  to  salvation '  add  'come  to  a  good 
act '  (twice).    They  never  use  the  phrase  '  prayers  are  better  than  sleep.' 


chapter  in, 
FopalatioiL 

MusAUfiNa. 
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Almost  every  one  is  anzioas  to  liave  his  daughter  married  betoR 
she  comes  of  age.    Villagers  generally  marry  their  children  earlier 
than  townspeople.     The  observances  in  towns  and  in  villages  an 
the  same  except  that  in    villages  they  are  less    costly,    dueft^ 
because  of  its  expense  the  practice  of  betrothal   has  nearly  dkd 
out.     A  few  rich  or   well-to-do  families  have  a  betrothal  a  year 
or  six  months  before  the  marriage  when  the  boy  and  girl  are  yeiy 
youngs  or  a  month  or  two  before  the  marriage  if  the  couple  are  i 
age.     If  all  is  ready  beforehand  some  hold  the   betrothal  widiii 
a  week  of  the  marriage.     A  betrothal  costs  £4  to  £8  (Rs.  40-80). 
A  few  days    before  the  marriage  a  lay  doctor  or  other  learned 
man  is   asked  to  choose  a  lucky  day    for  the    wedding.    He  is 
told  the  names  of  the  boy  and  girl  and   finds   out  from  his  boob 
what  days  will  be    lucky  for    people  of  those  names.    Prom  fcke 
day  he  fixes  the  wedding  observances  begin  and   last  six  days. 
The  first  four  days  are  spent  in  rubbing  the  bride  and  brid^froom 
with  turmeric.     This  is  done  twice  a  day  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  henna  is  brooglit 
from  the  bride^s  house  by  her  sister,  who  sits  behind  a  cortaifl 
with  two  or  three  of  her  friends  who  accompany  her,  and  rabs  it 
on  the  bridegroom's  palms  and  is  given  4«.  to  10«.  (Rs.  2-5).    Tia 
henna  ia  rubbed  both  on  the  palms  of  the  bride's  hands  and  on  tb 
soles  of  her  feet.  After  the  henna-marking,  dinners  are  given  ai& 
bridegroom's  first  to  men  and  after  the  men  leave  to  women.  About 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  bridegroom's  friends  and  kinsmen  set 
him  on  horseback  and  escort  him  to  the  bride's  in  a  large  prooesskm 
with  music  and  torches.    The  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  a  large  red  or 
white  coat  falling  almost  to  the  ground  called  jama,  an  embroidered 
silk  red  turban  or  mancUl,  and  a  silk  waistscarf .    A  red  doth  witk 
a  cocoanut  in  it  is  tied  on  his  lap  or  godi,     Over  this  dress  a  doA 
of  jasmine  or  other  flowers  covers  the  body  from  head  to  foot 
Before  starting  lemons  are  thrown  over  the  bridegroom's  head  to 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven  and  a  cocoanut  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  ti» 
ground  in  front  of  him.     At  the  bride's,  before  he  alights  from  hi» 
horse,  the  bride's  brother  gives  the  bridegroom  hot  milk  or  sugawd 
water  that  his  married  life  may  be  sweet.    A  cocoanut  is  dashed  on 
the  ground  before  him  and  lemons  are  cut  and  thrown  over  ^ 
head  to  the  four  quarters  to  scare  evil  spirits.     The  bridegroom 
then  enters  the  marriage-porch  or  hall  which  has  been  built  a  b^ 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  marriage.     On  the  day  the  poick 
is  built,  a  cocoanut  tied  in  yellow  cloth  is  hung  on  the  chief  |H^ 
to  ward  off  spirits.   In  this  hall  the  bridegroom's  party  find  a  few  d 
the  bride's  kinsmen  and  he  and  his  friends  take  their  seats.   Tbs 
kdzi  or  the  deputy  hdzi  is  called  to  register  the  marriage.   B^ 
makes  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  father  sit  facing  each  otiier, 
and  making  each  hold  the  other's  right  hand,  begins  to  register  tke 
marriage.     After  the  marriage  is  registered  and  the  sum  stipolAtei 
for  the  girl's  dowry  is  entered,  the  bridegroom  says  before  all  preset 
that  he  has  chosen  her  as  his  wife  with   the  said  sum  as  dowiJ> 
The  bride's  father    declares  that  he    gives  his  daughter  to  tki 
bridegroom  in  marriage  with  all  lawful  ceremonies  and  with  aoertut 
sum  as  dowry.    After  this  the  bridegroom  embraces  his  fatber-ifl* 
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law  and  sliakes  hands  and  bows  low  to  all  present.     Till  two  or  tbree 
in  the  morning  the  bridegroom  sits  in  the  booth  or  hall  listening  to 
fiinging  and  dancing  girls.     About  dawn  the  bride's  brother  calls  the 
bridegroom  to  the  women's  room.     The  bridegroom  goes  by  himself 
and  in  the  women's  room  finds  all  unveiled  except  the  bride,  because 
"women  need  not  be  veiled  before  either  a  bridegroom  or  a  king.    In 
the   room  a  songstress  or  domni^    seats  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  on  a  cot  on  different  sides  of  a  red  cloth  or  curtain  which  is 
held  by  two  women.     While  the  domni  sings  a  piece  of  red  thread  is 
thrown  over  the  curtain  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  rice 
on  each  other  over  the  curtain.     When  the  song  is  ended  the  domni 
asks  the  bridegroom  to  take  down  the  red  curtain  and  his  bride's 
face  is  shown  him  in  a  mirror.     The  bridegroom  looks  at  her  face, 
reads  the  first  verses  in  the  Kurd*n  on  which  his  eye  happens  to  fall, 
and  presents  the  bride  with  a  ring  or  other  ornament.     Both  come 
down  from  the  cot.     A  large  vessel  full  of  red  water  is  brought 
before  them.     A  ring  from  the  bride's  hand  is  dropped  into  the 
water  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  asked  to  see  who  can  first 
pick  out  the  ring*     Whoever  is  first  will  rule  the  house.     The  bride 
is  generally  helped  by  some  friend  or  her  sister  and  she  generally 
wins ;  in  fact  she  is  allowed  to  win.     Four  round  bamboo  or  cocoa- 
palm  leaf  sticks  called  chhadis,  about  as  thick  as  a  quill-pen  and 
about  eighteen  inches  long,   are    covered    with    fiower  garlands 
generally  jasmines.  Two  of  them  are  given  to  the  bride  and  two 
to   the  bridegroom,  and  they  are  asked   to   beat  each  other  with 
them.     When  the  sticks  are  broken  the  women  present  begin  to 
throw  slippers  at  the  bridegroom.  Besides  slippers  they  throw  onions, 
potatoes,  and  brinjals.     After  this,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
led  into  the  cook-room.     The  bride  is  asked  to  knead  wheat-flour 
and  the  bridegroom  to  bake  it.     While  they  are  making  the  cakes, 
the  women  stand  and  laugh  at  the  bridegroom.  After  the  bridegroom 
has  baked  one  or  two  cakes,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  brought 
back  into  the  women's  room.     The  bridegroom  stands  and  bows  low 
to  all  the  women  present,  each  of  whom  gives  him  a  handkerchief 
and  a  silver  or  gold  ring  called   chhala.     Besides  the  ring  and 
handkerchief  the  mother-in-law  gives  a  turban  or  a  headscarf.   The 
whole  ceremony   is    called  jalva  or    rejoicing.      After    this   the 
bridegroom  goes  back  to  the  men's  room  and  sits  there  till  he  takes 
his  bride  home  in  the  evening.     Next  day  two  separate  dinners  are 
given  by  the  bride's  father  to  men  and  to  women.    Towards  evening 
the  bridegroom  takes  the  bride  to  his  house  in  a  palanquin  with  the 
same   pomp  in  which  he  came  to  her  house.     The  first  five  Fridays 
after  the  marriage  are  kept  as  Jumagis  or  Great  Fridays  when  a 
few  friends  and  relations  are  asked  to  dine  and  the  women  spend 
the  evenings  in  singing. 

Musalmans  have  no  observance  when  a  girl  comes  of  age«  Most 
lower  class  Musalmdjis  in  a  woman's  first  pregnancy  mark  the 
seventh   month   or  satvasa  by  bathing  the  girl  and  dressing  her 


Chapter  IIL 
Population. 

MuSALHi.NS. 


1  Domnis  are  married  low-class  MasalmiLii  women  who  take  to  singing  as  a  way  of 
earning  their  living.    They  are  paid  2«.  to  bs.  (Rs.  1  -  2})  for  singing  at  a  wedding. 
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in  her  jewels  and  richest  clothes.  A  few  women  friends  are 
asked  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  the  pregnant  woman  and  he; 
husband  are  seated  side  bj  side  on  a  carpet  in  the  women*! 
room.  The  women  sit  roand  singing  and  throw  flower  garlandi 
round  the  husband's  and  wife's  neck  and  put  them  on  their  wrists. 
They  present  the  woman  with  a  piece  of  suk  or  a  cotton  bodioedotk 
and  the  husband  with  a  handkerchief.  When  this  is  done  die 
husband  goes  ont^  and  the  women  spend  the  night  in  singing  mi 
making  merry.     This  ceremony  costs  £1  to  £2  (Bs.  10-20). 

As  soon  as  possible  after  a  child  is  born^  either   ite   father  if 

{»resent^  or  its  maternal  uncle^  repeats  the  Musalm&n  call  to  prayer, 
hat  the  name  of  Alia  may  be  the  first  sound  that  falls  on  the  babe's 
ear.     Either  a  dagger  or  a  knife  is  laid  under  the  mother's  pDknr 
and  is  kept  there  forty  days.     The  child  and  the  mother  are  washed 
in  water  in  which  nim  leaves    have  been  steeped  and   the  mother 
keeps  her  bed  twelve  days.    For  the  first   three  days    the   child 
is  fed  on  honey^  and  the  mother  on  wheat-gmel  prepared  with 
clarified  butter.     On  the  sixth  day^  most  women  keep  the  sixdi  <? 
CATto^t  ceremony.     Women  bathe  the  child,  dress  it   in  a  red  or 
yellow  shirt,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  before  a  clarified  bntter  lamp 
with  twelve  wicks.     Before  this  lamp  is  laid  bread,  boiled  rke, 
vegetables,  curry,  and  the  liver  and  heart  of  a  goat.     If  the  ch^ 
looks  at  the  lamp  it  is  considered  lucky.     The  women   spend  Ae 
rest  of  the  night  in  singing  and  merriment.     The  object  is  to  pleiM 
the  fateful  spirit  of  the  sixth  and  persuade  it  to  write  a  good   fatnn 
for  the  child.     On  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  takes  her  first  bath 
and  from  that  day  is  considered  able  to  walk.     For  forty  days  At 
remains  impure  and  unfit  to  pray.^      In  the  early  morning  of  the 
fortieth  day  the  woman  bathes  in  hot  water  in  which  nim  leaves 
have   been  steeped  and  while  she  bathes  she  repeats  verses  from 
the  Kurdn.     Between  four  and  six  men  guests   come  and    dine  in 
the  men's  rooms.     About  six  o'clock  after  the  men  have  gone  the 
women  come  and  dine  in  the  women's  rooms.     The   dinner  is  over 
about  eight.     After  the  dinner  is  over,  each  of  the  guests  presents 
silver  wristlets  and  anklets  to  the  child  and  a  bodice  to  its  mother. 
After  the  presents   have  been  given  the  women  sit  up  all  nigkl 
singing,  and  go  home  before  daylight.     According  to  his  means  Ao 
father  of  the  child  spends  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-  100). 

When  a  child,  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  four  months  and  four 
days  old,  or  sometimes  before  or  after  that  date,  the  sacrifice  or  oliin 
is  performed  by  killing  one  goat  if  the  child  is  a  girl  and  two  gosts 
if  the  child  is  a  boy.  The  goat  must  be  without  spot  or  blemish 
and  all  its  limbs  must  be  perfect.  A  few  friends  and  relations 
are  asked  to  dine,  and  the  goat  is  eaten  by  all  except  by  the  parents 
of  the  child  who  may  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice 
ceremony  costs  the  child's  father  £3  to  £6  (Rs.  80  -  60). 

In  a  rich  or  well-to-do  family,  when  the  child  is  four  years  foorj 


^  A  lyinff-in  woman  is  held  impure  and  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  Kar&a  or  ll 
pra^  for  forty  days.  During  all  this  time  she  ought  Bot  to  co6k,  \mt  in  pool 
families  a  woman  is  allowed  to  cook  after  the  twelfth  day. 
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nonths  and  four  days  old^  comes  the  Initiation  or  BismiUa,  that  is 
wx  AUa's  Name.  On  the  day  before  the  ceremony  the  boy  or  the 
^rl  is  bathed  and  clothed  in  a  rich  dress  and  with  great  pomp  is  taken 
n  procession  round  the  places  where  Musalmdns  live  and  algng  the 
lif^h  road.  On  returning  home,  an  old  maulavi  or  law-doctor  is 
called.  He  seats  the  child  near  him  and  in  a  loud  voice  repeats  the 
vord  bismiUa  In  the  Name  of  AUa,  and  tells  the  child  to  repeat  it 
^fter  him.  The  child  says  bismilla  and  prayers  are  offered  and 
linner  is  served.  The  women  spend  the  night  in  singing  and  merry- 
naking.     The  cost  of  the  ceremony  is  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40). 

Every  Musalmdn  is  anxious  to  circumcise  his  son  when  he  is 
leven  years  old.  A  circumcision  is  attended  with  as  much  pomp 
d  cost  as  a  marriage.  For  two  or  three  days  before  a  circumcision, 
before  a  marriage,  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed. 
3n  the  fourth  day  about  four  in  the  afternoon  the  father's  friends 
SMsd  kinsmen  seat  the  child  on  horseback  and  go  about  the  streets 
writh  music.  In  the  evening  a  barber  is  called  and  the  boy  is 
c^ircumcised.  To  dull  the  pain  some  boys  are  given  ganja  or  hemp- 
seed  or  some  other  drug.  The  barber  is  paid  2$.  6d,  to  5«. 
(Hs.  1^  -  2^)  and  when  the  boy  is  well  is  presented  with  rice,  cocoanuts, 
sweetmeats,  and  a  suit  of  old  clothes  and  money.  In  honour  of  his 
recovery  a  grand  dinner  is  given  to  friends  and  relations.  A 
oircumcision  costs  £4  to  £20  (Bs. 40-200). 

When  no  hope  of  recovery  remains,  the  chapter  of  the  Kur^n 

i^hich  tells  of  death  and  the  glorious  future  of  the  believer,  is  read, 

the  creed  and  prayers    for  forgiveness  are    repeated^   and  a  few 

dlrops  of  honey  or  sugared  water  are  dropped  into  the  dying  mouth. 

Aft  soon  as  life  is  gone  the  eyes  and  month  are  closed.     Arrangements 

are  made  for  the  burial.     A  priest  or  mulla  is  sent  for  and  prepares 

ct  large  white  sleeveless  cotton  shirt  called  haphni  that  falls  from 

the  neck  to  the  feet,  a  waistcloth  or  lungi,  and  two  sheets,  and  if  the 

dead  is  a  woman  an  additional  red  headscarf  or  odhni.     The  body 

is  bathed  and  scented  with  camphor,  aloe-powder,  and  rose  or  sandal 

scent,   and  each   of  the  family   takes  a  last  look.     The  mother 

flays,  'I  withdraw  all  the  claims  I  have  upon  you  as  your  nurse;' 

the   wife  says,  'I  give   up   all   claim  to  my  marriage    portion.' 

Then,  amid  the  wailing  of  the  women,  the  body  is  laid  in  the  bier 

and  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  friends  who  raise  the  cry  Ld-il 

tahct-iUa-alldh  '  There  is  no  Ood  but  Alia.'    On  their  way  to  the 

burial  ground  the  bier  is  taken  to  a  mosque  where  all  the  attendants 

pray  and  then  move  along  the  road  until  they  reach  the  grave-yard. 

At  the  burial  g^und  the  grave  is  dug  and  all  present  pray  for  the 

peace  of  the  sou),  and  the  body  is  laid  in  a  hollow  dug  in  the  side  of 

the  grave,  and  left  on  its  side  the  head  facing  Mecca  or  the  west. 

When  the  grave  is  closed  the  mulla  or  the  kdzi  repeats  the  creed, 

and  they  return  to  the  house  of  mourning  where  all  offer  a  parting 

prayer  and  withdraw.    A  burial  costs  £1  lOs.  to  £3  (Bs.  15-30).  On 

the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  ceremony  called  the  ziarat  or  meeting 

is  held    in  the  house  of  mourning.     A  large   party  of   male  and 

female  friends  and  relations  meet  either  at  the  dead  man's  house  or 

in  the  mosque,  the  women  sitting  alone  in  the  house  in  the  women's 
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room.  The  Kar&n  is  read  and  prayers  are  offered.  After  prajetsi 
tray  of  rose  or  jasmine  flowers  and  sahja  or  green  leaires,  and  aoi 
with  a  sweet-smelling  mixture  of  sandalwood  or  rose  or  other  svea 
oil,  with  aloe  powder  are  handed  among  the  gnests.  As  the  fcaj 
passes  him  each  guest  picks  a  flower  and  dips  it  into  thecs^ 
The  whole  is  then  taken  and  ponred  over  the  grave.  Parched  ria 
and  pomegranates,  plantains,  oranges,  and  gaaras  are  handed  rniri 
and  the  guests  leave.  The  cost  of  the  third  day  varies  from  Ik 
to  £1  (Rs.  5-10).  Among  the  poor  a  great  dinner  on  the  tesoi, 
costing  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20-60)  ends  the  mourning.  The  rich  ad 
well-to-do  offer  alms  and  give  a  small  feast  to  friends  and  reladea 
on  the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  days,  and  also  at  the  eoii 
six  months. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  spread  of  English  edoeatki 
among  Hindus  and  P&rsis  bas  led  the  Poona  Musalmdns  to  tead 
their  boys  English.  Many  of  them,  especially  in  the  cantonmol 
have  learnt  English,  and  are  employed  as  Qovemment  and  railinj 
clerks,  and  have  risen  to  high  positions  in  the  police  and  in  tk 
army. 

The  main  body  of  Musalmdns  who  intermarry  and  differ  litde  fa 
looks,  customs,  or  dress,  besides  the  four  main  classes  of  Sjeds, 
Shaikhs,  Moghals  or  Pereians,  and  Pathdns,  includes  ten  specal 
communities.  Of  these  two,  Att&rs  or  perfumere  and  Manyto  or 
bracelet-sellers,  are  traders;  seven,  B^Lrutgars,  Kafshgars, KalaigiR, 
Patvegars,  Rafugars,  Rangrezes,  and  Sikalgars,  are  craftsmen;  ni 
one,  Mah^wats  or  elephant-drivers,  are  servants.  Of  the  fiftea 
separate  communities  who  do  not  marry  with  the  main  body 
Musalm&ns  and  differ  from  them  in  customs,  three  are  oniside 
Mehmane  and  Bohords,  traders  from  Cutch  and  GujarAt, 
Gdokasabs  or  beef -butchers  from  Maisur.  The  rest  of  the  tw< 
classes  are  of  local  origin.  Three  of  these  Bakar  Kas^bs  or 
Sultdnis  mutton-butchers,  Tdmbolis  or  betel-sellers,  and  B&ghi 
or  fruiterers  are  traders;  five,  Gaundis  bricklayers,  Momiw 
weavers,  Pinj&r^  cotton  cleaners,  Saltdukers  tanners,  and  TaUni 
stone-masons,  are  craftsmen ;  and  four,  Bhaty4r&s  cooks,  Dhate 
washermen,  Halalkhors  sweepers,  and  Pakhdlis  water-carriers, «» 
servants. 

Of  the  four  leading  Musalmdn  classes  Syeds,  Shaikhs^  Moghabor 
Persians,   and  Path^ns,  all  except  the  Persians  are  large  comme-j 
nitiea  whose  members  are  found  throughout  the  district. 

Syeds  or  Elders  properly  the  descendants  of  Fatima  the  daugto 
and  Ali  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  are  found  S: 
large  numbers  both  in  towns  and  villages.  They  are  said  to  ba* 
settled  in  the  Deccan  from  the  beginning  of  Musalmdn  power  ^ 
is  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thev  speak  Hindosttf 
at  home  and  Mardthi  abroad.  The  men  take  iS^ed«  before  or  A 
after  their  names,  and  the  women  add  btbi  or  begam  to  thein 
Though  by  intermarriage  with  the  women  of  the  country  they  te* 
lost  most  of  their  peculiar  appearance  still  Syeds  are  larger-bow 
and  better-featured  than  most  local  Musalmins.  Their  worn* 
also  are  fair  and  delicate  with  good  features.     The  men   shave  tS* 
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heiMi^  wear  the  beard^  and  dress  in  a  headscarf^  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat 
and  an  oyercoat  long  enough  to  reach  the  knees.  The  women 
iRrecur  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  neither  appear  in  public 
nor  add  to  the  family  income.  The  men  are  landlords,  religious 
teachers,  soldiers,  constables,  and  servants.  They  are  much 
given  to  luxury.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are 
religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  respect  and  obey 
the  Kizi,  and  do  not  observe  Hindu  customs.  They  have  no  special 
class  organization,  but  try  to  marry  among  themselves.  They  take 
iwives  from  Shaikhs  and  Pathdns  but  except  in  a  few  cases  give  their 
daughters  only  to  Syeds.  They  teach  their  boys  Persian^  Arabic, 
and  Mardthi,  and  of  late  many  have  learnt  English  and  secured 
service  as  Government  clerks  and  constables. 

Shaikhs  in  theory  take   their  origin  from  the  three  leading 

Karaish  families,  the  Sidikis  who  claim  descent  from  Abu  Bakar 

Sidik,  the  Farukis  who  claim  descent  from  Umar-al  Faruk,  and  the 

Abb&sis  who  claim  descent  from  Ah&a  one  of  the  prophet's  nine 

nncles.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  Shaikhs  are  chiefly  if  not 

entirely  of  local  descent.  The  men  take  Shaikh  or  Muhammad  before 

their  names,  and  the  women  bibi  after  theirs.     They  do  not  differ 

from  Syeds  in  appearance  and  like  them  speak  Hindustani  at  home. 

The  men  either  shave  the  head  or  let  the  hair  grow,  and  wear  full 

beards.     Townsmen    dress  in   a  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a   waistcoat, 

a  long  overcoat,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers ;  and  villagers  wear 

either  a  waistcloth  or  a  pair  of  tight  trousers,  and  a  shirt  with, 

on  going  out,  the  addition  of  a  large  Hindu  turban.     Their  women 

are  also  like  Syed  women  delicate,  fair,  and  well-featured.  They  wear 

the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,   and  except  a  few  elderly  women  none 

appear  in  public  or  add  to  the  family  income^    Both  men  and  women 

are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.   The  men  are  husbandmen,  soldiers, 

constables,  messengers,  and   servants,    and  are  hardworking  and 

thrifty.     They  have  no  special  class  organization,  and  marry  either 

among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  leading  classes  of  Musalm&ns. 

They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  are  religious  aud  careful 

to  say  their  prayers.     They  respect  and  obey  the  K^si  and  employ 

him  to  register  their  marriages.    They  teach  their  children  Persian 

and  Madlthi,  and  of  late  English.     Many  are  employed  as  clerks 

and  have  risen  to  high  posts  in  the  army  and  police. 

Moghals  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  every  town  and  village 
of  Poena.  They  claim  descent  from  the  Moghal  conquerors  of  the 
Deccan  in  the  seventeenth  century  (Ahmadnagar  1630;  Bij4pur 
1686).  By  intermarriage,  and  probably  because  many  of  them  are 
local  converts  who  took  the  name  Moghal  from  their  patron  or 
leader,  they  have  entirely  lost  their  foreign  appearance.  Among 
local  Moghals,  the  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full. 
They  dress  like  other  Musalmdns  in  a  headscarf  or  a  turban,  a  long 
overcoat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The 
women  are  like  Syed  and  Shaikh  women  and  like  them  wear  the 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  The  men  add  mirza  to  their  names,  and 
the  women  bibi  to  theirs.  They  are  soldiers,  constables,  servants, 
and  husbandmen.    In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  schooU 
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Borne  who  have  learned  Eogliah  have  foand  eiBploymezit  as 

and  in  the  police. 

Patha'ns  are  found  all  over  the  district.  Th^  claim  desees 
from  the  Afghan  mercenaries  and  military  leaders  who  conquered? 
took  seryice  in  the  Deccan,  but  most  of  them  are  probably  deacee^ 
from  local  converts  who  took  the  name  of  their  leader.  The  ae 
are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well  mad#«^  and  dark  or  of  oliTe  ookscL 
They  shave  the  head^  wear  the  beard  fnll^  and  dress  in  a  tarbaa  & 
headscarf^  a  shirty  a  waistcoat^  and  a  pair  of  ti^fat  troosers.  Tb 
women^  who  are  like  the  men  in  face^  wear  the  Sindn  robe  mi 
bodice,  but  neither  add  to  the  family  income,  nor  appear  in  pohk. 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  The  ma 
are  husbandmen,  soldiers,  constables,  servants,  and  messengers. 
and  are  hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  do  not  observe  Hindi 
customs,  or  differ  from  other  Musalm&ns  in  their  practices.  They  lav? 
no  special  class  organization,  and  marry  either  amongp  themselveF 
or  take  wives  from  the  Shaikhs  and  other  classes  of  the  main  body 
They  respect  and  obey  the  K^i,  and  employ  him  to  register  thnr 
marriages,  and  to  settle  their  social  disputes.  They  teach  their  Ims 
Hindustani  and  Mardthi,  and  of  late  years  some  have  b^nn  to  a^ 
their  boys  to  English  schools. 

Atta'rs,  or  Perfumers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  almost  ill 
towns  and  large  villages.     They  are  local  converts,  ^vho,  accordfD| 
to  their  own  account,  were  oonverted  during  the  time  of  Aarangsib 
(1658-1707).     They  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well  naade, 
and  dark  or  olive-coloured.     Their  women  are  fair  and  delicate  with 
good  features.     The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard    fall,   and 
dress  in   a  Hindu-like  large  white  or  red  turban,  a  coat,  a  shirt, 
and   a  pair  of  tight  trousers.     Their  women  dress  in  the  Hinds 
robe  and  bodice,  and  except  the  old  none  appear  in  public  or  add  %9 
the   family  income.     Both   men  and   women   are  neat    and   clca^ 
in  their  habits.     The  men  have  perfume  shops  selling  frankincense, 
agarbafti,  argaja,  pomatum,  rose,  and  other  flower  scents^  fnim  or 
black   tooth-powder,  kunku  or  redpowder  for  Hindu  women's  broir 
marks,   yellow   and  red   thread  called  ndda  and   thread  garlands 
called  sahelis  which  are  worn  both  by  Hindu  and  Musalm^  childreB 
during  the  last  five  days  of  the  Muharram.     They  are  hardworkiog 
and  thrifty,  bat  of  late  years  have  suffered  from  the  competition  of 
English  lavender  and  other  scents.  Most  of  them  travel  from  village 
to    village   selling    their    stock.     Townsmen    earn    £20   to    £30 
(Rs.  200-300)  a  year,  and  can  save  for  emergencies.  The  villageis 
live  almost  from  hand  to  mouth.  Mostof  them  have  left  their  calling  and 
have  taken  to  new  pursuits,  some  taking  service  and  others  acting  as 
messengers  and  constables.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  asd 
are  said  to  be  religious.     They  do  not  follow  Hindu  customs,  or  differ 
from  other  Musalmdns  in  their  manners  or  beliefs.     They  marry  either 
among  themselves,  or  take  wives  from  any  of  the  leading  Musalmin 
communities.     They  have  no  special  class  organization.     They  obej 
and  respect  the  K^i,  and  employ  him  to  register  their  marriages 
and  to  settle  social  disputes.     They  teach  their  boys  Mardthi  and 
Hindustani.    None  have  learned  English  or  risen  to  any  high  post. 
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rmtgftrs,  or  Firework-makers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
onct  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  are  mixed  Hinda 
a^eirts,  converted  according  to  their  own  account  by  Aarangzib.  The 
3X1  take  the  title  of  ShaikL  They  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  height, 
d  dark  or  olive-skinned.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the 
Axd  fall,  and  dress  either  in  a  turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  waistcoat, 
d  &  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  wear  the 
iTidix  robe  and  bodice,  and  neither  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the 
mily  income.  Under  native  rule  nrework-makers  were  in  great 
^mand  and  highly  respected  and  were  sometimes  rewarded  by  the 
nuQt  of  lands.  Dniing  the  last  sixty  years  the  demand  for  fireworks 
la  greatly  declined.  Many  have  become  soldiers  and  constables, 
id  otliers  farmers  and  petty  hardware  dealers.  A  few  continue  to 
ake  the  fireworks  whicn  are  in  demand  at  Hindu  and  Musalmdn 
karriages  and  other  festivals.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty, 
ad  sober,  but  as  a  class  are  badly  off.  They  marry  either  among 
kxemselves  or  with  any  of  the  regular  Musalm^n  communitiea 
n  religion,  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  a  few  of  them 
re  said  to  be  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They 
lave  no  special  class  organization,  and  obey  the  regular  K&zi  who 
s  both  their  marriage  registrar  and  settler  of  social  disputes. 
rhey  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school  and  none  of  them  has  risen 
o  any  high  post. 

Kafshgars,  or  Shoe-makers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  only 

n  the  town  of  Poena.     They  are  descended  from  strangers  from 

Kabul   who  are   said  to     have    come    to     the    Deccan    during 

M[nsalmdn  rule.     Their  names  Kishwar  KhAn,    Dost   Muhammad 

j^h&n,  and  Dilawar  Khdn,  point  to  foreign  extraction,  and,  though 

intermarriage  has  made  great  changes,  both  men  and  women  are  still 

bigger  in  bone,  fairer,  and  larger-eyed  than  most  Poena  Musalm&ns. 

The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,   and  dress    in    a 

headscarf,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  or  loose  trousers. 

The  women  wear  either  a  petticoat,  a  headscarf,  and  a  bodice,  or  the 

Hindu    robe  and    bodice.     They  appear  in    public,   and  help  the 

men  in  embroidering  slippers.    The  only  shoes  which  the  Kafshgars 

prepare  are  the  embroiaered  slippers  of  coloured  broadcloth,  which 

are  worn  by  married  Masalmdn  women,  and  sometimes  by  young 

men.     A  pair  of  women's  slippers  cost  4«.  to  £1  (Bs.  2-10),  and  a 

pair  of  men's  slippers  ds.  to  lOfi.  (Rs.  3-6).     They  are  hardworking, 

out  fond  of  good  living,  and  spend  all  they  earn  without  a  thought  of 

the  future.    Most  have  left  Poena  and  gone  to  Bombay,  Haidarabad, 

and  other  places   in  search  of  work.    They  marry  either  among 

themselves,  or  take   wives    from    any  of  ihe    regular  Musalmdn 

communities.     They  have  a  special  class  organization,  leaving  the 

settlement  of  social  disputes  to  a  headman  who  is  generally  the  oldest 

and  richest  member  of  their  community.    The  headman  punishes 

miscondact  by  a  fine  which  goes  to  meet  the  oil  expenses  of  the 

mosque,    They  have  no  special  Hindu  customs,  and  are  careful  to 

hold  the  sacrifice  or  akika  and  the  initiation  or  bismilla  ceremonies. 

They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious 

or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.    They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 

Bchool,  and  none  have  risen  to  any  high  post. 
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Kala'igarBi  or  Tinsmiths^  found  ia  large  nambers  both  in 
and  in  villages^  are  local  convertfl,  who  are  said  to  liare  been 
to  IsUm  by  Aarangzib.  They  rank  as  Shaikhs  and  speak 
among  themselves  and  M^&thi  with  others.  Tbej  aretaUff 
middle-height,  and  dark  or  oliye-skinned.  The  men  shave  the 
and  wear  the  beard  either  long  or  short,  and  dress  in  a  tnrfaai 
headscarf^  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tig'ht  troosers.  ^^xjp 
on  an  overcoat  on  going  out.  The  women  are  generallj  d^k^ 
fair,  and  well-featnred.  They  dress  in  the  Mar^thi  robe  and  bete 
do  not  appear  in  public,  and  do  not  help  their  husbands  fssxf 
by  house  work.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  iaiba 
habits.  They  are  tinsmiths  by  craft,  hardworking,  thrifty,  si 
sober  and  as  their  work  is  steady,  they  are  T^ell-to-do  and 
to  save.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  d 
regular  Mnsalm^n  communities.  They  have  a  Mrell  or^g^anized 
body  with  a  headman  called  pdtil  who  is  chosen  from  among 
richest  and  most  respected  of  the  community,  and  has  power  to 
any  one  who  breaks  their  class  rules.  .  Any  one  who  Joins  their 
has  to  present  the  community  with  lOff.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10)  wliid 
spent  in  a  dinner.  They  are  Snnnis  of  the  Hanafi  sdiool.  & 
older  members  are  said  to  be  religions  and  careful  to  say  t^ 
prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  as  their  eas 
is  thriving  they  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

Manya'rs,  or  Bracelet-makers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  mf 
towns   and  large  villages.     They  are  of  mixed  Hinda  origin  d^. 
according  to  their  own  account  from  the  time  of  Anrangsib.    T^\ 
speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mar^thi  with  others.    Tb| 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  dark  or   olive-skinneil 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  either  ins  iaflff 
white  or  red   Mardtha  turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoiU 
and  a   pair    of  tight   trousers  or  a  waistcloth.     The  women  OT 
generally  delicate  with  regular  features  and  fair  skins.     They  vcffl 
the  Mardthi  robe  and  bodice,  and  most  of  them  appear  in  public  asi  I 
help  the  men  in  their  work.     Glass  bracelet-msJdng  forma'Ijp^l 
well  but  the  competition  of  English  and  Chinese  bracelets  hds  s» ) 
lowered  their  profits  that  many  have  taken  to  retail  Enghab  hsui- 
ware  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  selling  bracelets.  Some  have  sIiopBf 
but  most   hawk  their  goods   in  streets  where  the  higher  das^of 
Musalmdns  live  whose   women  will   not  go  to  a  shop  to  be  fittei 
with  bangles.     They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  »ndtf«  ^^ 
class  are  well-to-do  people,  living  on  their  earnings  and  borrowi^  - 
to   meet    emergencies.     They    have    no    special    class    union  ac^  ^ 
no  peculiar  customs.     They  marry  among  themselves  or  witk  »!  ^ 
of  the  regular  Musalm^n  communities.     They  are  Sannis  oft^ 
Hanafi  school,  and  most  of  them  are  religious  and  careful  to  f. 
their  prayers.     They  teach  their  boys   Mar^thi  but  not  Englii  : 
Some  have  taken  service  and  some  are  in  the  police.  \ 

Rafugars,  or  Cloth  Damers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  ^ 
city  of  Poena.     They  are  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu  origin  mJ  ^ 
ascribe  their     conversion  to  Aurangzib.     They  take   the  title  {< 
Shaikh  and  are  considered  high-class  people.  They  speak  Hindastasi 
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ong  themselves,  and  Marfithi  with  others.  They  are  generally 
^rt,  thin,  and  fair.  The  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the 
k^d  fall.  Their  dress  is  a  headscarf  or  turban,  a  coat,  a  waist- 
kt^  ft  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  wear  the 
krdthi  robe  and  bodice.  They  do  not  appear  in  public,  or  add  to 
3  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in 
sir  habits.  When  rich  Cashmere  shawls,  silk  robes,  and  embroidered 
r\>aji8  were  worn  neat  darning  was  of  great  importance  and  the 
if  ag^rs  were  famous  for  the  skill  and  delicacy  of  their  dams.  Now 
eir  calling  is  in  little  demand.  Most  have  left  Poena  for  Bombay 
id  other  places  where  they  have  taken  service  as  servants  and 
Bsaeng^ers.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober,  but  most  of  them 
e  p<>or  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  have  no  special  class 
'^anization,  nor  any  headman  except  the  regular  K4zi  who  acts 
:>th  as  marriage  registrar  and  as  judge  in  settling  social  disputes. 
hey  are  Snnnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are  said  to  be  religious 
ad  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  On  the  whole,  they  are  a  &lling 
asa  both  in  numbers  and  in  condition. 

BAIlgrezes,  or  Djers,  are  found  in  small numbersin  Poena  and  some 

f  the  larger  towns.     They  are  of  two  divisions,  descendants  of  local 

lindaa  of  the  same  name,  converted  by  Aurangzib,  and  immigrants 

rent  Mdrwdr  since  the  beginning  of  British  power.     The  local  dyers 

(peaJc  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mar&thi  with  others ;  the 

Bf  4rw^ri  immigrants  speak  Hindustani  with  a  mixture  of  Mdrw^ri 

prords  with  a  Milrwdri  accent.     The  men  of  both  divisions  shave 

#he,head  and   wear  beards,  but  differ  in  appearance,  the  M^rw^ria 

being  taller  and  stronger  built  and  a  little  fairer  than  the  local  dyers. 

The  women  of  both  classes  are  delicate   and  fair.     The  Mdrwdri 

women  wear  a  petticoat,  a  headscarf,  and  a  backless  bodice  ;  and 

the  local  dyers  wear  the  Mardthi  robe  and  bodice.     They  help   the 

men  in  their  work  and  appear  in  public.     As  a  class,  the  dyers  are 

hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  are  generally  well-to-do  and  able 

to  save*    They  dye  turbans,  headscarves,  and  silk  and  cotton  thread 

charging!  1«.  to  2«.    (Be.  ^  - 1)  for  a  turban,  6d.  to  la.  (4-8  as.)  for 

a  headscarf,  and  about  48  (Bs.  2)  for  forty  pounds  weight  of  silk. 

They  dye  ted,  orange,  blue,  green,  and  other  shades.     Their  work 

is  constant.     Before  Mnsalmdn  and  Hindu  festivals  and  during  the 

marriage  season  they  are  so  busy  that  they  employ  people  to  help 

them  in  drying  the  clothes  paying  them  6(2.  (4  as,)  a  day.     They  are 

Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  some  of  them  are  religious  and 

careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  have  no  special  class  organization, 

nor  any  headman  except  the  K^i  who  acts   as  marriage  registrar 

and  settles  social  disputes.     They  do  not  differ  in  manners   and 

customs/ rom  other  regular  Musalmdns  and  marry  with  them.    They 

do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  ner  take  to  new  pursuits.    On  the 

whole  they  are  a][rising  class. 

Maha'watS,  or  Elephant-drivers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
the  city  of  Poona.  They  are  local  converts  of  the  Hindu  class  of  the 
same  name.  They  style  themselves  Shaikhs  and  apeak  Hindustani 
at  home  and  Mar^thi  with  others.  They  are  tall  or  of  middle  height 
and  dark.     The  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
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dress  in  a  tarban^  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  troiuii| 
or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  wear  the  Mardthi  robe  and 
They  appear  in  public,  bat  add  nothing  to  the  family  inctatj 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They 
hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober.  Under  the  British  Gov< 
the  demand  for  their  services  has  fallen.  They  have  taken  to 
pursuits,  some  serving  as  constables  and  others  as  servants  nil 
messengers.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  have  to  borrovlil 
meet  emergencies.  Most  of  the  men  and  almost  all  of  the  wona 
eschew  beef,  and  have  a  leaning  to  Hindu  customs,  incliniug  iol«f 
Hindu  festivals  and  believing  in  Hindu  gods.  They  have  no  specal 
class  organization  and  no  headman,  and  marry  with  any  of  tk 
regular  classes  of  Musalmdns.  In  religion  they  are  Snnnia  of  tis 
Hanafi  school,  but  few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayen. 
They  respect  and  obey  the  regular  K^i,  and  employ  him  to  regiM 
their  marriages  and  settle  social  disputes.  They  do  not  send  tiuir 
boys  to  school,  and  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position, 

Sikalgars,  or  Armourers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Utedif 
of  Poena  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.     They  are  the  descendaoli 
of  mixed  low  class  Hindus  who  are  said  to  have  been  converted  )if 
Aurangzib.     They  speak   Hindust&ni  at   home  and  Mardthi  vift 
others.   They  are  tall  or  of  middle  height  and  dark.    The  menshsi? 
the  head,  wear  full  beards,  and  dress  in  a  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jaeke^ 
and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.     The  women  ms 
the  Mar&thi  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  ii 
their  work.     Both  men  and  women  are   dirty  and   untidy  in  tlidr 
habits.     Armourers  or  knife-grinders  are  hardworking  and  aoha, 
but  do  not  earn  more  than  6d  to  9d.  (4-6  as.)  a  day.    They  formei^ 
sharpened  swords,  daggers,  and  other  weapons ;  at  present  tbdr 
work  is  confined  to  grinding  knives  and  scissors  for  which  they  ai9 
paid  about  a  half -penny  a  pair.     They  grind  knives  on  a  wheel  of 
Kurand  stone  turned  by  a  leather  strap  which   their  women  aoj 
children  work.     They   have  no  special  class  organization  and  bo 
headman,  and  marry  with  any  low  class  Musalm&ns.     They  ha?eB9 
special  Hindu  customs  but  are  not  strict  Musalm&ns,  as  they  perfoA 
neither  the   initiation  nor  the  sacrifice.     They  ftre  Snnnisofib 
Hanafi  school  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prajA 
They  obey  the  Kdzi  and   employ  him  to  register  their  marrii^ 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  parssili 

Patvegars,  or  Silk  Tassel-twisters,  are  foundinsmall  nnmbersboi]! 
in  the  city  of  Poena  and  in  other  large  towns.  They  are  descendel 
from  local  Hindus  of  the  same  name,  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to 
Aurangzib.  They  speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mariidtt 
with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  aoij 
dark  or  olive-skinned.  They  either  let  the  hair  grow  or  shave  dttj 
head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf  or  a  turbaOi  <| 
tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waisi 
The  women  are  generally  delicate,  oUve-ooloured,  and 
featured ;  they  wear  the  Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice,  and  appesri 
public,  but  do  not  add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and 
are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.    They  twist  silk  tassels.    Thflf] 
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Iiardworking^  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  thoagh  not  ricli  are  not 
'mped  for  food.  They  sell  silk  tassels  and  Icargotas  that  is  the 
cords  worth  l\d.  {\  a.)  which  Hindus  and  a  few  Musalm^ns  pass 
loincloth  through.  They  also  sell  false  hair  at  Sd.  to  1«.  (2-8  as.) 
packet^  fly-flappers  or  chavris  at  1  s.  to  28.  (Be.  |  - 1  )>  and  deck  with 
women^s  gold  necklaces  and  other  ornaments  for  which  they  are 
3^id  6d,  to  1«,  (4-8  €Uf.)  They  earn  3d.  to  1«.  (4-8  as.)  a  day,  but  their 
'«3rk  is  not  constant.     They  have  no  special  class  organization  and 

0  headman,  and  in  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  regular 

1  nBalm&ns.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  low- 
Lciss  Musalmdns.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are 
^Iclom  religious  or  careful  to.  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send 
3.eir  boys  to  school,  and  some  have  sought  employment  as  servants 
■md  messengers. 

Fifteen  Separate  Communities  marry  among  themselves  only^  and 
skve  customs  which  differ  from  the  customs  of  regular  Musahndns. 
fe-ix^  Bohor^  and  Mehmans  traders,  Bdgbdns  fruiterers,  T&mbolis 
»^tel-BelIers,  Bakarkasdbs  mutton  butchers,  and  6;&ol^^bs  beef 
►otchers,  are  traders  and  shopkeepers ;  five,  Gaundis  bricklayers, 
diomins  weavers,  Pinjdr&s  cotton -cleaners,  Salt&nkars  tanners,  and 
?aikdr&s  stone-masons  are  craftsmen ;  and  four,  Bhaty^r^  cooks, 
3Iiobis  washermen,  Pakhdlis  water-carriers,  and  Haldlkhors 
rweepers,  are  servants. 

Sohora's,  probably  from  theGujar&tit;oAorazm  to  trade,  also  known 
kS  Ddudis  from  a  pontiff  of  that  name,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
»lie  cantonment  of  Poena.  They  are  immigrants  from  Gujarat. 
Fhey  are  believed  to  bo  partly  descendants  oi  refugees  from  Persia 
mnd  Arabia  who  settled  in  Gujarat  about  1087  on  account  of  a 
religious  dispute  and  partly  of  Hindu  converts  of  the  Br&hman  and 
V£nia  castes.^  They  ha^e  come  to  Poena  as  traders  from  Bombay 
since  the  establishment  of  British  power.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Gujar&ti,  and  with  others  they  speak  Hindustani  and  Mard>thi.  They 
nre  generally  active  and  well  made,  but  are  wanting  in  strength 
cind  robustness.  Their  features  are  regular  and  clear,  the  colour 
olive,  and  the  expression  gentle  and  shrewd.  They  shave  the  head, 
And  wear  long  thin  beards  with  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  cut  close. 
The  men's  dress  consists  of  a  white  ovaUshaped  turban,  a  long  white 
coat  falling  to  the  knee,  a  waistcoat,  a  long  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers.     Their  women  are  generally  delicate,  fair-skinned,  and 

1  Upon  the  death  of  JAfar  S&dlk,  according  to  the  ShiAs  the  sixth  ImAm,  a  diapnte 
sroM  whether  Ismail  the  son  of  Jdfer's  elder  son  or  Musi  KAzim  JAfer's  second  son 
should  saooeed.  ThemajoTiiy  who  supportedMusi  form  the  orthodox  community  of  Shiis 
who,  from  the  namber  of  their  ImAms,  the  last  of  whom  is  still  to  come,  are  known  as 
Iwa  atharU  or  the  Twelvers.  The  supporters  of  Musics  nephew,  who  started  as  a  distinct 
body  under  the  name  of  Ismiilis,  especially  in  Egypt^  rose  to  great  power.  They 
remained  united  until  in  1094,  on  the  death  of  Almustansirbillih  the  succession  was 
disputed.  Of  the  late  Khalif As  two  sons  Kazar  the  elder  at  first  named  for  the 
■ncoessioD,  was  afterwards,  on  account  of  his  profligate  habits,  nassed  over  In  favour  of 
bis  younger  brother  Almostali.  A  party  of  the  leraAilis,  holding  that  an  elder  son 
ooufd  not  thus  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  succeed,  declared  for  hmi,  and  were  called 
Nazarians.  The  other  party,  called  from  the  vounger  son  Mustilians,  prevailed,  and 
established  Muatali  as  successor  to  his  father.  The  Nazarians  are  at  this  day 
represented  in  India  by  the  Khojas  and  the  MustAlians  by  the  BohorAs. 
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regular- featarecL  Their  dress  is  a  red  or  a  dark  blue  cotton orii 
scarf  called  odna,  a  backless  bodice  called  angia  or  I:afuAIi,udi 
cotton  or  silk  petticoat.  On  going  oat  they  shrond  theisselTes  i&i 
large  striped  cotton  or  silk  robe  which  coveis  the  whole  body  exofi 
a  small  gauze  opening  for  the  eyes.  They  keep  their  eyelids  pmaU 
with  collyrium,  their  teeth  blackened  with  antimony,  and  die  psbi 
of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  reddened  with  henna.  I^ 

that  they  are  goodandthrtftyhousewiTestheyaddnothingtotbeh&^ 
income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  iSmr  b^ 
Ddndi  Bohoriis  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  are  geocnlf 
well-to-do,  and  spend  much  on  marriages  and  other  cereimsii 
They  are  considered  hononrable  traders  and  have  a  high  name  ix 
honest  dealing.  They  deal  in  English  piecegoods^  China  and  EngB 
hardware,  and  some  of  the  poor  make  tin  lanterns  and  tiiipots,fiJ 
iron  oil  and  water  buckets.  The  rich  earn  £200  to  £5OO(Rs.20«' 
5000)  a  year,  the  middle-class  £50  to  £80  (Us.  500-800),  and  eren 
poorest  £20  to  £30  (Rs. 200 -300).  Thev  have  a  well  organized' 
and  a  strong  class  feeling.  The  head  of  their  sect,  who  is  1 
as  the  Mullah  Sdheb,  has  his  head-quarters  at  Suiat.  He 
many  deputies  or  dais  who  are  sent  crom  Sorat  to  the  diSensi 
Bohora  settlements.  They  perform  marriage  and  other  ceremoaiEi 
settle  minor  social  disputes,  and  refer  dij£cult  cases  for  the  dedaa 
of  the  head  Mullah  at  Surat.  The  decision  of  the  head  MM 
is  treated  with  great  awe,  and  breaches  of  rules  are  occasksa^j 
punished  by  heavy  fines*  They  marry  among  themselres  o^ 
and  though  they  do  not  associate  with  other  Musalmdus,  there  is 
great  difterence  in  their  customs  and  observances.  In  religion  tl 
are  Shi&s  of  the  Must^ian  branch  and  differ  £rom  Sunni  Mosalia 
in  rejecting  three  out  of  the  four  Im^ms  and  believing  only  in  1 
the  fourth  Imdm,  the  son-in  law-of  the  Prophet.  They  teach  tia 
children  Gujarati  only,  and  follow  no  pursuit  except  trade. 

MehmanSy  properly  Momins  or  Believers,  are  found  in  ca 
siderable  numbers  in  Poena  cantonment.  They  are  said  to  ta 
come  to  Poona  as  traders  about  sixty  years  ago  from  Bombrc 
They  belong  to  Cutch  and  Kdthiiwdr  where  about  the  year  a.d.  lis 
their  forefathers  were  converted  by  the  celebrated  Arab  aaf 
Yusuf  Ud-din  chiefly  from  Loh&na  Hindus.  They  speak  C^\ 
at  home  and  Hindustani  with  others.  The  men  are  well-bA 
robust,  and  generally  fair.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beiil 
full,  and  dress  in  a  silk  or  embroidered  headscarf,  a  long  ojeicd. 
a  waistcoat,  a  long  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  rather  U| 
at  the  ankles.  The  women  like  the  men  are  tall,  well-made, 
fair  with  regular  features.  They  dress  in  a  long  shirt  or  ch^ 
headscarf  or  odna,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  rather  tight  at  f 
ankles,  all  of  silk.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  deu 
habits.  Mehmans  are  honourable  traders  and  are  hardwo 
thrifty,  and  prosperous.  They  deal  in  English  piecegoods,  farnii 
and  other  European  articles.  They  have  a  good  name  among  1 
fellow  traders  and  most  of  them  have  agents  and  parfcDefl 
Bombay  through  whom  they  get  their  supplies  from  England  i 
other  foreign  countries.      They  marry  only  among  themselvff 
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pefc  wiTes  from  Bombay  and  Catch.  Their  manners  and  cnstoms 
lo  not  differ  from  those  of  regular  Musalmdos.  They  are  Sannis 
»f  tlie  Hanafi  school,  and  are  very  religious  and  careful  to  say  their 
infers.  They  teach  their  boys  GujarAti  only.  They  follow  no 
mrsait  but  trade,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  rising  class. 

Ba'gba'ns,  or  Fruiterers,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  almost 
kU  large  towns  and  villages.  They  are  descended  from  local 
Slimbis,  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to  Aurangzib.  They  speak 
^indast^i  among  themselves  and  Mardthi  with  others.  The  men 
ire  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well-made,  and  dark.  They  shave  the 
bead,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  large 
Sinda  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  womon, 
Tvlio  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  wear  the  Marfithi  robe 
knd  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work. 
rhey  bear  no  good  name  for  modesty.  Both  men  and  women  are 
leat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  keep  shops  in  -which  they 
sell  fruit  and  vegetables^  Of  fruit  they  sell  local  pomegranates, 
>raQg^es,  figs,  watermelons,  plantains,  guavas,  and  pomeloes.  Of 
reliables  they  sell  all  sorts  of  greens,  potatoes,  peas,  French  beans, 
ind  green  spices.  They  buy  their  stock  from  village  farmers  and 
bring  their  purchases  home  on  their  bullocks.  They  are  hard- 
working, thrifty,  and  sober,  and  most  of  them  are  well-to-do  and 
able  to  save.  They  marry  only  among  themselves,  and  have  a  well 
organized  union  under  a  chaudhdri  or  headman  chosen  from  the 
oldest  and  richest  members.  He  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who 
breaks  the  caste  rules.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  Musalm^ns 
in  eschewing  beef,  keeping  Hindu  festivals,  and  offering  vows  to 
Hindu  gods.  They  respect  and  obey  the  Kdzi  whom  they  employ 
to  register  their  marriages  and, sometimes  to  settle  their  social 
disputes.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no 
other  pursuits  except  selling  fruit  and  vegetables.  On  the  whole  are 
a  rising  class. 

Ta'mboliS,  or  Betel-leaf  sellers,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
almost  all  large  towns  and  villages.  They  are  descended  from  local 
Knnbis  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to  Aurangzib.  They  speak 
Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mardthi  with  others.  The  men 
are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well-made,  and  dark  or  olive  skinned. 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  large 
white  Kunbi  turban,  a  long  tight  jacket,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  Like  the  men  the  women  are 
either  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  a.nd  olive-skinned,  with  regular 
featares.  They  dress  in  the  Mardthi  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 
pablic,  and  help  the  men  in  selling  betel  leaf.  Both  men  and 
women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  are  betel  leaf 
Bellers  by  trade,  and  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  generally 
well-to-do,  and  able  to  save.  They  have  fixed  shops  in  which  they 
sell  betel  leaves,  betelnuts,  and  some  in  addition  sell  tobacco. 
They  marry  only  among  themselves  and  have  a  separate  union,  but 
have  no  headman  or  any  special  rites  or  customs  except  that  the 
women  keep  many  Hindu  practises  and  festivals.  They  obey 
the  regular  K&zi  and  employ  him  to  register  their  marriages  and  to 
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settle  their  social  disputes.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school^ 
and  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

Bakarkasa'bs  or  Mutton-Butchers  also  known  as  Lad  Snltank 
are    found  in  large    numbers    throughout  the  district.     They  v? 
descended   from  local   Hindu  mutton-butchers  and  ascribe  tbeir 
conversion  to  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur  (1768  - 1782).     The  men  are  td 
or  of  middle  height,  dark  or  olive  skinned.     They  shave  the  head, 
wear  the  beard  short  or  shave  it,  and  dress  in  a  large  Konbi  turhoar 
a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     Some  wear  a  large  gold  risf 
in  the  right  ear.     The  women  are  generally  thin  and  tall,  wbK- 
featured,  and  fair-skinned.     They  dress  in  the  Maratha  robe  sid 
bodice,  and,  though  they   appear  in  public,  none  except  the  (M 
who  sell  the  smaller  pieces  of   mutton  help  the  men  in  their  woik. 
Mutton-butchers  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and   some  are 
rich,  and  spend  much  on   marriage  and  other  ceremonies.      Thej 
marry  only  among  themselves  and  have  a  separate    and  well  orga- 
nized class  union  under  a  headman  styled  chaiulhari  who  holds  caste 
meetings,  settles  social  disputes,  and  fines  any  one  who  breaks  casle 
rules.     They  have  no  connection  with  other  Masalm&ns  and  eschew 
beef.     They  hold  aloof  from  beef-butchers  and  deem  their  tosd 
impure.     They  offer  vows  to  Brdhmanic  and  local  goda  and  ke^ 
the  usual  Brahmanic  festivals.     Their  only  specially  Mnsalman  rite 
is  circumcision.     Though  in  name  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  few 
are  religious,  and  they  almost  never  go  to  mosques  except  on  the 
Bamz&n  holidays.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  lab 
to  no  new  pursuits. 

Oa'okasal^S)  or  Beef-butchers,  found  in  small  numhers  in  iibe 
Poena  Cantonment,  claim  descent  from  Abyssinian  slaves  whoa 
Haidar  Ali  made  beef -butchers.  They  are  said  to  have  oom^e  froa 
Maisur  with  General  Wellesley's  army  in  1803.  They  sped: 
Hindustani  at  home  and  Mardthi  with  others.  The  men  are  tsSi 
or  of  middle-height,  muscular,  and  dark.  Some  shave  the  hea^ 
others  wear  the  head  hair,  and  all  have  full  beards,  and  dr^s  in 
a  headscarf  or  a  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  ttgbt 
trousers.  The  women  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  height  and  dsak. 
They  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  fadp 
the  men  in  selling  the  smaller  pieces  of  beef.  They  are  proverboalW 
quarrelsome  and  shameless.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  ai^ 
untidy.  Though  hardworking  beef-butchers  waste  most  of  their 
earnings  on  good  living  and  liquor.  Few  of  them  are  rich,  and  nsoe^ 
are  in  debt.  They  kill  cows  and  buffaloes  selling  the  co^r  be^  t» 
Europeans  and  Musalm^ns  and  the  buffalo  beef  to  Musalmans  voi 
lower  class  Hindus  such  as  Mhars  and  sweepers.  They  have  8h<^ 
and  when  their  stock  is  not  sold  in  the  shops,  they  go  aboat  in 
Musalmdn  and  sweeper  streets  hawking  what  is  left  They  havei 
well  managed  union  under  a  headman  or  chaudhari  chosen  from  tie 
rich  who  holds  caste  meetings  and  fines  any  one  who  breaks  ft* 
rules.  They  marry  only  among  themselves,  and  are  considered  kff- 
class  Mu&almdns.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school 
but  few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers ;  they  almoin 
never  attend  the  mosque.    Their  rites  and  observances  do  not  difei 
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from  those  of  ordinary  Musalm&ns.  They  rospecfc  the  regular  Kdzi 
ipvbom  they  employ  to  register  their  marriages  and  to  settle  social 
dispates.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  nor .  take  to  new 
callings. 

Oaundis,  or  Bricklayers,  are  fonnd    in  considerable  numbers 

tbroughout  the  district.     They  are  descended  from  local  Hindus 

of  the  same  class  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to  Aurangzib.     They 

speak  Hindustani  at  home  and  Mardthi  with  others.     The  men  are 

tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  dark.     They  shave  the  head,  wear 

the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  large  Mardtha-Eunbi  turban,  a  tight 

jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     The  women,   who  have  the  same  cast 

of  face  as  the  men,  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  and  appear 

in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.     Both  men  and 

women  are  neat  and  clean.     They  are  bricklayers  by  craft     They 

are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but  as  their  work  is  not  constant,  they 

live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have  to  borrow  to  meet  emergencies. 

They  have  a  separate  union,  but  no  special  organization  and  no 

headman.     They  marry  among  themselves   only,  and  differ  from 

regular  Musalm&ns  in  eschewing  beef  and  keeping  Hindu  festivals. 

They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  few  are  religious  or 

careful  to  say  their  prayers.     They  respect  and  obey  the  Edzi,  and 

employ  him  to  register  their  marriages  and  to  settle  social  disputes. 

They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.     Most  are  bricklayers,  but 

some  earn  their  living  as  constables,  messengers,  and  servants. 

Momins,  that  is  Believers,  are  weavers  who  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  descended 
from  Hindus  of  the  Kosti  and  S^li  castes,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  the  saint  Ehwaja  Syad  Hussain'Gaisudardz  of  Gulbarga 
about  the  year  1398  (800  h.).  They  speak  Hindustani  among 
themselves  and  Mar&thi  with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle 
height,  thin,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  a  large  Mardtha-Eunbi  turban,  a  shirt,  an  overcoat,  and  a 
pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  are  tall  or  of 
middle  height,  thin,  well  featured,  and  olive-skinned.  They  wear 
the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and^  help  the  men 
in  all  parts  of  their  work  including  wearing.  They  add  to  the 
family  income  as  much  as  a  man.  Neither  men  nor  women  are 
clean  or  tidy.  They  are  weavers  by  craft  and  are  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  but  the  competition  of  English  and  Bombay  goods  presses 
them  hard.  The  rich  employ  the  poor  to  weave  for  them  and  pay 
them  28.  to  4f8,  (Rs.  1-2)  for  a  robe  of  silk  or  cotton,  which  they 
make  ready  in  four  days,  for  a  turban  if  of  cotton  28.  (Re.  1)  and  if 
of  silk  3^.  (Rs.  14)  woven  in  four  days,  for  a  striped  cotton  cloth 
Sd.to  6d,  (2-4  a8.),  and  for  a  waistcloth  1^.  to  l8.  6d.  (8-12  as.). 
They  weave  in  hand  looms  using  English  or  Bombay  yam. 
They  weave  cotton  or  silk  turbans  worth  6«.  to  £2  (Rs.  3-20), 
waistcloths  with  silk  borders  worth  68.  to  £1  (Rs.  3-10),  cotton 
robes  worth  bs.  to  8«.  (Rs.  2i-4),  cotton-silk  robes  worth  10«.  to  £2 
(R8.5-20),  and  striped  cotton  and  silk  for  bodices  worth  Is.  to  6s. 
(Rs.J-S)  the  yard.  These  goods  are  sold  either  to  wholesale 
dealers,  who  send  them  to  Bombay  and  Surat,  or  to  retail  dealers  in 
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the  market.    They  are  extremely  hardworking,  weaving  twelve  k> 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  working  at  night  by  lamp-light.     They  mairy 
only  among  themselves,  and  as  the  women  are  as  hardworking  y 
the  men,  some  of  them  have  two  or  even  three  wives.     They  luwi 
a  well  managed  union  under  a  headman  or  'patel  chosen  from  tb 
richest  members,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  nak 
members,  fines  any  one  who    breaks    their    caste     rules.      Tki 
manners  and  customs  differ  little  from  those  of  other   Mosalmaii^ 
In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and   most  of  tb 
old  men  are  said  to  be  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayai 
Their  spiritual  head  is  the  representative  of  Khwaja  S  jad  Hussain, 
the  saint  who  converted  them.      He  visits  them  yearly  or  oaa 
every  second  or  third  year,  when  they  give  him   presents  of  cask 
and  clotL     The  spiritual  guide,  on  making  a  new  disciple,  teaches 
him  the  creed  and  gives  advice  about  conduct.    Besides  the  religioci 
and  moral  teaching  the  guide  gi^es  each  of  the  disciples   a  list  of 
his  forefathers  back  to  saint  Khwaja.     The  disciple   treats  this  hss 
with  the  highest  respect.     He   keeps  it  and  values   it  as  dearly  u 
his  life,  aod  sometimes  has  it  buried  with  him  in  the  belief  ihsX 
the   holy  names   will  satisfy  the   angels  and  prevent  them  from 
torturing  him  in   the  grave.^      Some    of  them    practise   Hindi 
customs  by  keeping  the  usual  Brahmanic  and  local  festivals  and 
offering  vows  to  Brahmanic  and  local  gods.     Some  have  of  hie 
begun  to  teach  their  children  Mardthi  and  English.     Besides  as 
weavers   some   earn  their  living  as   constables,   messengrers,  and 
servants. 

Pinja'ra'S,  or  Cotton-cleaners,  are  found  in  small  nnmbera  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  be  descended  from  locd 
Hindus  of  the  same  class  and  trace  their  conversion  to  Anrangzib. 
The  men  are  either  tali  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  dark.  Tfaej 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Kunbi  tnrban, 
a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women  have  the  same  cast 
of  face  as  the  men.  They  wear  the  Marsha  robe  and  bodice  and 
appear  in  public,  but  do  not  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Both  men 
and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy.  Though  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  the  cotton  cleaners  are  much  scrimped  for  food  and  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  ruin  of  local  himd^-spimiiiig 
caused  by  the  cheapness  of  English,  Bombay,  and  Shol^^mr 
machine-spun  yarn.  Their  sole  occupation  now  is  teasing  cotton 
for  mattresses  and  pillows.  They  walk  the  streets  from  morning  to 
evening  twanging  the  string  of  their  harp-like  cotton  teaser  some- 
times earning  6d.  to  1«.  (4-8  as,)  and  sometimes  going  home 
without  a  farthing.  Many  have  left  their  craft  and  found  employ- 
ment  as  constables,  messengers,  and  servants.    They  marry  among 


^  The  Musalmin  belief  is,  that  after  the  body  is  bnried  it  is  brought  to  life  ana  its 

angels,  Mankir  and  NiJur,  visit  and  question  the  dead.    They  ask  who  is  his  Grr  lor 

and  his  Prophet,  and  what  is  his  religion .    If  the  dead  answers  that  his  Qod  u  dbt 

same  as  theirs,  his  Prophet  is  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  and  his  religion  is  the  rel  ios 

of  Abraham  whom  Goci  saved  from  fire,  the  angels  retire,  and,  by  Grod's  will,  the  g  m 

is  made  a  paradise  in  which  the  believer  remains  till  the  jadflment  day.     Sinners  I10 

fail  to  give  satisfactory  answers  are  tortured  by  the  angeiB  with  beU  fixe  w  idi 
ceaselessly  bums  them  till  the  judgment  day. 
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liemselyes,  but  have  no  class  anion  and  no  headman.  Their 
Banners  and  customs  differ  little  from  those  of  other  Masalmd.ns. 
liey  obey  and  respect  the  K^zi^  and  employ  him  to  register  their 
carriages  and  settle  their  disputes.  They  do  not  send  their  boys 
o  8chool|  and  are  falling  in  numbers  and  condition. 

Sftlta'nkars,  or  Tanners,  who  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
-^oona  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  are  said  to  be  descended 
rom  local  Hindus  of  the  Ch^mbh^r  or  Mochi  caste,  and  trace  their 
inversion  to  Aurangzib.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani 
md  with  others  Mardthi.  The  men  are  middle-sized,  well-made,  and 
iark.  They  share  the  head,  wear  either  short  beards  or  shaven 
cheeks  and  chin,  and  dress  in  a  large  white  or  red  Mardtha-Kunbi 
rurban^  a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  Their  women  who  have 
ihe  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice, 
ippear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  income  by  helping  the 
men  in  their  work.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy.  The 
Saltdnkars  or  tanners  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  and  some  of  them 
sure  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  Their  proper  calling  is  to  buy  goats' 
ikina  from  the  butchers  and  dye  them.  Of  late  years  rich  hide  and 
ikin  merchants,  Mehmans  from  Bombay  and  Labhes  from  Bombay 
Knd  Madras,  by  agents  spread  all  over  the  country,  buy  and  carry 
to  Bombay  the  bulk  of  the  local  outturn  of  skins.  This  rivalry  has 
rained  the  Salt^nkars'  calling,  and  most  have  given  ap  their  former 
trade.  They  have  taken  to  making  the  coarse  felt-like  woollen  pads 
ealled  narndds  which  are  used  as  saddle-pads  and  to  pack  ice.  They 
also  prepare  the  red  dye  called  pothi  whiph  is  used  for  colouring 
sweetmeats  and  food.  They  form  a  separate  body  and  have  a  well 
managed  union  under  a  headman  chosen  from  the  richest  aod 
oldest  members  and  empowered  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  their 
rules.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  differ  from  the 
regular  Musalmans  in  eschewing  beef,  offering  vows  to  Br^hmanio 
and  local  deities  chiefly  Satvai  and  Mar^i,  and  keeping  Br^hmanical 
and  local  festivals.  They  respect  and  obey  the  K^i  but  their 
only  purely  Musalm^n  custom  is  circamcision.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school.  They  have  shown  energy  in  taking  to  a  new 
and  fairly  paid  industry  and  as  a  class  are  well-to-do. 

Taka'ra's,  or  Stone-carvers  and  Quarrymen,  are  found  in  large 
nnmbers.  They  are  said  to  be  descended  £rom  local  Hindus  of 
the  Dondhphoda  or  stone-breaking  class,  and  ascribe  their  conversion 
to  Aurangzib.  They  speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and 
Mardthi  with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  well-made, 
and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full, 
and  dress  in  a  large  Hindu  turban,  a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth. 
The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the  Mardtha  robe 
and  bodice,  and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the  family 
income.  Both  men  and  women  are  rather  dirty  and  untidy  in  their 
habits.  The  Takdrds  or  stone-masons  are  hardworking,  thrifty, 
and  sober.  Of  late  years  their  services  have  not  been  in  much 
demand.  When  employed  as  quarrymen  their  day's  wages  vary  from 
1*.  6d.  to  2«.  (Re.  f-l).  Most  of  them  are  poor,  living  almost 
from  hand  to  month.     When  their  work  as  stone-quarrymen  fails^ 
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they  go  about  towns  and  vilhiges  roughening  grindsiones  b 
which  they  are  paid  %d.  (|  a.)  each*  Many  have  left  their  etc 
and  taken  to  new  pnrsnits^  some  serv^ing  as  messengers  qc 
servants,  others  as  labourers  and  carriers^  and  many  of  tliem  \^. 
left  for  Bombay  and  Kolhdpur  in  search  of  work.  They  mci 
among  themselves  only,  bat  have  no  special  class  osioii  ud » 
head.  They  hopoar  and  obey  the  K^i  who  settles  soot 
disputes  and  registers  marriages.  Unlike  the  regular  MasalB)ia< 
tfaev  eschew  beef,  offer  vows  to  the  Hindu  deities  Satvdi  and  Mans, 
and  keep  Hindu  festivals.  Though  Sunnis  of  the  HanafisckoL 
they  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prann 
Circumcision  is  their  only  specially  Musalm&n  rite.  They  do  u 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and  on  the  whole  are  falling  in  nainlRr 
and  condition. 

Bhatya'ra's,  or  Cooks,  are  found  in  small  numbers  inPoooJu  Tkf 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  mixed  local  Hindu  classes  and  tna 
their  conversion  to  Aurangzib.  Their  home  speech  is  HindosUoL 
The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  thin,  and  dark.  They  sbit 
the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  dim 
turban  or  headscarf,  a  tight  jacket  or  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  tigk 
trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  have  the  same  cask  i 
face  as  the  men.  They  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  appev 
in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  cooking.  Both  men  and  woom 
are  dirty  and  untidy.     They  are  engaged  by  Musalmins  to  oooi 

Eublic  dinners,  and  are  paid  2«.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1-2)  to  cook  fori 
undred  guests.  They  have  also  shops  where  they  sell  cooked  feoi 
including  bread,  boiled  rice,  mutton  curry,  pulse,  and  v^etabla 
They  have  no  fixed  charges,  but,  according  to  their  castoiD0« 
wants,  sell  quantities  worth  Sd.  to  6(2.  (2-4  cm.).  They  are  bxT 
and  fond  of  liquor,  and,  though  their  earnings  are  good,  « 
always  poorly  clad  and  often  scrimped  for  food.  They  many  oij 
among  themselves^  but  have  no  special  class  organization  aodtt 
headman.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but  are 
religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send 
boys  to  school.  Some  take  service  with  Europeans  as  dressnj 
servants  and  butlers. 

DhobiSy  or  Washermen,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Foonaasi 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  be  descended  froi 
local  Hindus  of  the  same  name  and  ascribe  their  conversion  to 
Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur.  They  speak  Hindust&ni  among  them^^^ 
and  Mardthi  with  others.  The  men  are  generally  middle-siiei 
thin,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  short  beards,  and  di«s 
in  a  headscarf,  a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  wooes 
are  like  the  men  in  face.  They  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodia 
appear  in  public,  and  add  as  much  to  the  family  income  as  theine^ 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.  Washermen  are  htf^ 
working,  but  are  fond  of  drink  and  spend  most  of  their  earnings^ 
liquor.  They  wash  clothes  generally  for  several  families  and  ^ 
paid  4«.  (Bs.  2)  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  unironed  clothes  asd  ^ 
(Rs.  4)  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  ironed  clothes.  When  employed  i? 
European  families  they  earn  £1  to  £!  10«.  (Rs.  10- 15)  a  month  b^ 
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Btch  fiainily*  They  marry  among  themselyes  ottly  and  hwe  a  well 
ittnagfed  union  nnder  a  chavdhari  or  headman^  chosen  from  the 
Idest  and  most  respected  families.  Unlike  regular  Mu&almdns  they 
aohew  beef,  offer  vows  to  Br&hmanic  or  local  Hindn  deities,  Varan  the 
^tor-god  and  Satv4i^  and  keep  Brdhmanic  and  local  festivals.  They 
re  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  neither  religions  nor  careful 
3  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  Their 
rork  is  constant  and  well  paid,  and  they  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

PakhaliS,  or  Water-carriers,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
1  Poona  and  in  other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  be  descended 
rom  the  local  Hindn  class  of  the  same  name,  and  trace  their  conver- 
ion  to  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur  (1768-1782).  They  speak  Hindustdni 
mong  themselves  and  Mardthi  with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of 
diddle  height,  well-made,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the 
«ard  full,  and  dress  in  a  large  Mardtha-Kanbi  turban,  a  tight  jacket, 
nd  a  Waistcloth  or  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are  either 
all  or  of  middle  size,  thin,  and  dark  or  olive  coloured.  They  wear 
he  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  pubhc,  and  except  when  old  do 
lot  Help  the  men  in  their  work.  Both  men  and  women  are  rather 
lirty  and  untidy.  Pakh^lis  or  water-carriers  are  hardworking 
hrifty  and  sober,  and  some  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  They 
any  water  in  large  leather  bags  containing  about  forty  gallons  on 
he  backs  of  bullocks,  and  sometimes  slung  in  smaller  bags  across 
he  thigh.  They  supply  water  to  Musalm&ns,  Christians,  and  P^rsis, 
rad  to  a  few  low-class  Hindus.  They  work  for  several  families  and 
tarn  4«.  to  10«.  (Rs.  2  -  5)  a  month  from  each  family.  Some  who 
^re  employed  by  Europeans  are  engaged  solely  by  one  family  on 
6tf.  to  £1  4(9.  (Rs.  8-12)  a  month.  They  marry  among  themselves 
inly,  and  have  a  well  managed  union  under  a  headman  or 
nlfil,  who  settles  social  disputes  with  the  help  of  other  members 
>t  the  community.  Unlike  the  regular  Musalmdns  they  eschew 
^eef  and  keep  all  local  and  Brdhmanio  festivals.  In  name  they  are 
Sonnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  bnt  seldom  attend  mosques  and  except 
drcnmcision  have  no  special  Musalm&n  observances.  They  do  not 
»nd  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

HalalkhOI^S,  or  Sweepers,  literally  eaters  of  lawful  earnings, 
:onnd  in  small  numbers  in  Poona  city  and  cantonment,  are  local 
converts.  They  trace  their  conversion  to  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur. 
Fhey  speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mar^thi  with  others. 
Fhe  men  are  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  dark.  They  either  shave 
bhe  head  or  wear  long  hair,  and  keep  the  beard  short  or  full. 
Fhey  dress  in  a  turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  tight  jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  Some  men  who  can  afford  it  wear  a 
large  gold  ring  in  the  right  ear.  Their  women  are  like  the  men  in 
Eace,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and 
women  are  dirty  and  untidy.  They  are  sweepers  and  nightsoil-men^ 
and  are  hardworking,  but  spend  most  of  their  earnings  on  liquor. 
Iliey  are  employed  by  Europeans  on  Sa.  to  12«.  (Rs.  4-6)  a  month,  and 
lome  in  the  servioe  of  the  Poena  Municipality  as  scavengers  earn  £1 
(Be.  10)  a  month.    They  marry  only  among  themselves  and  form  a 
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well  managed  union  nnder  a  headman  called  mehtar  who  is  choea 
from  the  oldest  members  and  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  brcBb 
caste  rules.  The  fines  are  spent  on  dinners  and  liquor.  They  are 
Musalmins  in  little  more  than  name  and  are  considered  a  yery  low 
class.  Their  one  Musalm&n  observance  is  circumcision.  Theyds 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Bene-Israels  that  is  Children  of  Israel^  are  also^  though  tiiej 
dislike  the  name^  known  as  Yahndis  or  Jews^  and,  because  tltej 
press  oil  and  keep  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest^  as  Shanr^r  Telifi  cr 
Saturday  Oilmen.  They  are  returned  as  numbering  597  and  ai 
found  in  Bhimthadi,  Haveli^  M^val,  Poona,  and  Sirur.  Besides  ii 
Bombay^  where  they  have  been  settled  for  more  than  150^  yean^ 
Bene-Israels  are  found  in  the  Kol^ba  and  Th4na  districts  and 
in  the  Habs&n  or  Janjira  State  between  Kolaba  and  Ratnagin. 
The  origin  of  the  Bene-Israels  is  doubtful  They  have  come  to 
India  either  from  Aden  or  &om  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  from  Aden 
they  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  partly  descended  from 
Jews  taken  captive  in  Egypt  by  Darius  Hystaspes  (a.a  521-485] 
and  deported  by  him  to  Hejaz  in  Arabia.'  In  the  first  centm; 
before  Christ  one  of  the  Tubbaa  or  Hemyarite  dynasty  of  Aden 
kingS|  B.c.lOO-A.D.525,  was  converted  to  Judaism  and  introdaced 
the  Hebrew  faith  into  South  Arabia^'  Under  these  kings  the  settle- 
ments of  Jews  in  South  Arabia  were  probably  increased  after  tb 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  by  Titus  (a-d.  79-81)  and 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138%  and  the  defeat  of  Zenobia  by  Aureliaa 
(a.d.  270  -  275).*  The  Jewish  Hemyarite  priuces  continued  in  power 
till  early  in  the  sixth  century  (525)^  Dhu-Nawds  by  his  ciuel  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians  of  Nejrdn^  provoked  an  invasion  of  tbe 
Ethiopian  king  Eles  Baan,  who  defeated  Dhu-Naw&  and  fiercelj 
persecuted  his  Jewish  subjects.^  Either  at  this  time  or  about  i 
hundred  years  later,  when  they  were  hardly  used  by  the  prophek 
Muhammad  (a.d.  570  -  632)^  a  body  of  Jews  may  have  left  Aden  and 
sought  safety  in  Western  India.  The  Babylonian  Jews  were  tlie 
descendants  of  the  Jews  who  were  carried  from  Palestine  to  Upper 
Mesopotamia  by   Pul  in  b.c.  770  and  by  Shalmaneaar  about  6kj 

fears  later.  They  always  remained  a  large  and  powerful  bodj. 
n  the  third  century  after  Christ,  under  their  leader  the  Prinw 
of  the  Captivity,  and  again  in  the  fifth  century  (427)  when  tlia 
T&lmud  was  compiled,  they  were  in  great  power.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  the  revolt  of  Rabbi  Meir  brought  on  them 
the  wrath  of  Cavade  the  king  of  the  Persians/  and  they  continued 
to    suffer   severely,  tiD,    in    638,    the  Persian  dynasty  was  ove^ 


^  This  is  donbtfol.  According  to  Mr.  Haeem  Samael  they  cftme  to  Bombay  in  17i3l 
Annual  Report  Anglo-Jewish  Association  1875-76,  p.  46.       *  Price's  Aiabia,  99. 

*  De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  Litteratare,  xlviii.  735-763. 

*  De  Sa$^^  Mem.  de  Iittei«tme,  xlxiii.  73^-763. 

B  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  HI.  77  -  79,  87  -  88 ;  Wilson^s  Lands  of  the  BiUs,  E 
657-658. 

*  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  535,  663-566.  The  city  where  the  Prince  (tf  tti 
Captivity  lived  was  plundered  and  the  Prince  and  the  President  d  the  Coad 
hanged.    For  thirty  years  their  doctors  did  not  daie  to  appear  in  public 
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shrown  by  the  Arabs.*  At  any  time  daring  the  sixth  century  a 
3ody  of  Jews  may  have  sailed  from  the  Persian  Gralf  to  India, 
[t  is  hard  to  say  from  which  of  these  countries  the  Bene-Tsraels 
liave  come.  In  favour  of  an  Arabian  origin  there  is  said  to  be  in 
&lieir  appearance  some  trace  of  Arab  bloody  they  are  said  to  use 
some  Arab  words^  and  there  is  the  modem  connection  with  Arab 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  trading  connection  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  India  in  the  sixth  century  and  the  fact  that  Jews 
bearing  the  surname  of  Bene-Israel  are  still  found  in  Maskat^  favour 
the  descent  of  the  Western  Indian  Bene-Israels  from  the  Jews  of 
Babylon.* 

Though  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  when  they  came  to 
Endia^  it  seems  probable  that*  it  was  in  the  sixth  century.     Their 
3wn  tra'dition^  for  they  have  no  records  of  any  kind,  states  that 
bhey  came  to  India  about  fourteen  hundred  years  ago   from   the 
north,    and  that  they  were  wrecked  off  N&vgaon  a  little   to    the 
north  of  Thai,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Bombay  harbour, 
ftnd  only  fourteen,  seven  men  and  seven  women,  were  saved.    Two 
mounds  near  N^vgaon  village  are  said  to  be  the  sepulchres  where 
fclie  shipwrecked  bodies  were  buried.     Of  the  history  of  the  Bene- 
Israels  in  KoUba  nothing  is  known.      They  would  seem  to  have 
lived  quietly  both  under  Hindu  and  Mnsalm4n  rulers,  like  other 
immigrants  almost  certainly   marrying   with   the    women    of    the 
country,  to  a  great  extent  losing  the  knowledge  of  their   special 
history  and  religion,  and  adopting  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
people    around    them.     About    two  hundred  years  ago  a  Jewish 
priest,  coming  to  Bombay  from  Arabia,  heard  of  the  Jews  in  the 
country  close  by,  and  going  among  them  won  them  back  from 
many  Hindu  observances  and  taught  them  the    chief    tenets  and 
practices  of  the  Hebrew  faith.     He  also  introduced  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language.     Since  then  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Israel 
community  have  shown  themselves  anxious  to  revive  the  worship 
of  their  forefathers.     Synagogues  have  been  built  and'many  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  law  introduced,   and   most   of    the    leading    Jewish 
observances  and  feasts  attended  to.     This  revival  owes  much  to  the 
establishment  of  British  rule  in  India,  to  whom  from  their  origin 
and  history,  from  their  skill  and  trustworthiness  as  craftsmen  and 
clerks,  and  from  their  discipline  and  valour  as  soldiers,  the  Bene- 
Israels  have  always  been  the  objects  of  special  interest  and  goodwill. 
The  Poena  Bene-Israels  say  they  came  into  the  district  as  soldiers 
in  British  regiments  but    did   not    settle   in    Poena   before  1856. 
They  belong  to  two  classes  the  white  or  gore  and  the  black  or  hUe. 
According  to  their  story  the  white  are  the  descendants  of  the  original 
immigrants,  and  the  black  of  converts,  or  of  the   women   of  the 
country.    White  and  black  Bene-Israels,  though  the  same  in  religion 
and  castoms,  neither  eat  drink  nor  marry  together.'      The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Abraham,  David,  Moses,  Solomon, 
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'  Basnage'fl  Jews,  570.  *  Welsted's  Arabia,  21. 

'  Among  Cochin  Jews  the  black  Jews  are  descendants  of  local  converts  and  «lares« 
Ind.  Ant.  I.  195.  The  black  Cochin  Jews  are  proselytes.  They  have  gran|»  which, 
date  w  far  back  as  the  eighth  century.    BumeU  in  Ind.  Ant.  VIII  'SSS, 
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and  Samnel;  and  among  women  Lieali,  Maiiaaij  Bibb^nd^ 
Formerlj  men  were  called  Hasiji^  BiUdji^  Eloii,  andwomalKifc 
Esubdi^  Sakubiiy  but  the  present  generation  nave  giren  up  ^i 
of  Hiuda  names.  The  terms  of  respect  for  men  are  isua 
Murhahi  and  for  women  Amdmheb  and  JBdisdheb.  Their  sonoi 
are  Tillage  names  marking  former  settlements  as  DiTekar,!vi?ia 
kar,  Thalkar^  and  Ziridkar^  called  after  Tillages  in  Ik  Kim 
district;  and  persons  bearing  the  same  anmame  can  nkti^ 
and  intermarry.  The  men  are  of  abont  the  same  colour  as  liaii^ 
perhaps  a  little  fairer.  They  are  generally  aboTe  the  wIm 
height  and  strongly  made,  and  in  many  cases  haTe  an  eifnaai 
mach  intelligence  and  of  strong  chaxacter.  Their  eyes  se  a 
brown  and  their  hair  black,  and,  except  two  tnfts  one  orer  ac^i 
they  shave  the  head.  They  wear  the  moustache  and  a  short  \s^ 
The  women  are  generally  goodlooking  and  fair,  some  of  them  fa| 
a  ruddy  tinge  in  their  cheeks^  and  haTe  liToly  black  eyes,  ^ 
no808,  and  thin  lips.  Like  Hindus  they  wear  the  hair  tied  ki 
knot  behind  the  head^  and  use  false  hair  and  deck  their  heads  ^ 
flowers.  Their  husbands  treat  them  with  respect  and  tbg  U 
much  to  say  in  family  matters.  Their  home  tongue  is  muo 
Among  the  educated  the  Mar&thi  is  correct^  but  in  ino«l  1<m 
holds  the  Marathi  spoken  by  husbandmen  and  others  is  oae^L  T^, 
have  also  two  peculiarities^  r  takes  the  place  of  l,  and  sereraiia 
words  are  in  common  use.  They  pray  in  Hebrew  which  a  few  w 
fluently  but  none  understand.  Husbands  and  wiTes  do  not  ad<i« 
each  other  by  name.  The  husband  addresses  the  wife  with  ii 
phrase  ago  that  is,  I  say ;  and  the  wife  speaks  of  her  hofihaw  I 
the  housemaster  or  ^Aarfcart,  or  if  he  is  an  officer  in  the  anftjlj 
bis  rank  as  subheddr,  jamdddr,  or  havilddr,  ^ 

They  liTe  in  houses  of  the  better  sort,  two  or  mare  atarejs  m 
with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  house  goods  mdi 
metal  and  earthen  Tessels,  tables,  chairs,  boxes,  ootf,  stools^  gi^ 
glass  globes,  and  picture  frames.  The  only  special  article  is,  bh 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  door  post,  a  box  with  a  smaDsga^ 
glass  let  into  the  front  of  it,  and  inside  in  a  wooden  or  tinci^ 
four  or  five  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  with  a  hole  in  tbefl^ 
part  of  it,  a  piece  of  parchment  with  carefully  written  versefln^ 
Deut.  vi.  4  -  9  and  xL  13  -  20  so  placed  that  from  the  out^ 
through  the  holes  in  the  case  and  box,  the  word  Shd(W^ 
Almighty  can  be  read  Both  in  going  out  and  in  coming  a^ 
members  of  the  household  touch  this  box  with  their  two  6rsi^\ 
fingers  and  kiss  it.  They  have  men  servants  and  ,^^°*?\^ 
either  Marathas  or  Musalmdns.  A  Bene-Israel  will  drmlf  if^ 
vessel  belonging  to  a  Musalmdn  or  to  a  European  and  ^®*^ 
the  hand  of  a  Brdhman  or  other  high  caste  vegetarian.  ^.^^ , 
^t  with  persons  belon^ng  to  other  communities,  and  ioW^ 
Mhdr's  touch  defiles.  They  eat  rice,  wheat,  millet,  puke,  yegeuc- 
fruit,  oil,  butter,  and  salt,  and,  with  certain  ^^^^^f^^iji 
fowl  and  fish.  No  carcasses  are  eaten,  and  among  ^^^  A 
animals  only  such  as  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  i^^.  *JA 
abhor  swine's  flesh  that  a  pig-eater  8uvar-hhaM  is  ^^^  ^^ 
term  of  abuse.     Of  birds,  the  rule  is  that  those  may  ^  ^^ 
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not  hold  tlieir  prey  in  tiieir  feet^  and  of  fislij  only  those  with  Chapter  IIX 
or  scales  are  lawfuL  Neither  &t  nor  blood  may  be  eaten^  Pmi^iiimi. 
may  the  hind  quarters  of  an  animal  nnless  the  sinews  in  the  ***^ 
fh  are  removed.  No  lame^  blind,  or  blemished  animal  can  be 
a  as  food,  and  even  a  clean  animal  is  not  lawful  unless  before 
deatli  its  throat  has  been  cut  with  certain  ceremonies,  its  blood 
It  on  the  ground,  and  the  inside  examined,  and  its  heart 
>r  and  lungs  found  to  be  sound  and  healthy.  If  any  of 
rse  organs  are  diseased  the  animal  is  declared  unfit  for  food. 
Eore  dressing  ifc  the  flesh  is  washed,  rubbed  with  salt,  laid  in  a 
nboo  basket  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  squeezed  till  all 
\  blood  is  pressed  out  of  it.  In  dressing  flesh,  sweet  oil  not 
bter  is  used.  The  Bene-Israels  drink  water,  milk,  tea,  and  coffee* 
ey  drink  liquor,  both  country  and  European,  but  only  in  the  even- 
f  before  supper,  and  they  will  not  stir  from  the  house  after  they 
ve  taken  it.  They  may  be  called  temperate  drinkers,  and  such 
them  as  know  English,  use  European  not  country  Hquor.  They 
\re  two  meals  a  day,  a  morning  meal  between  nine  and  ten  and 
evening  meal  between  seven  and  nine.  Men  and  women  eat 
[)arately^  the  men  first.  Children  sometimes  eat  with  their 
;her8  and  sometimes  wifch  their  mothers.  Except  on  fast  days,^  when 
ey  neither  eat  drink  nor  smoke,  well-to-do  and  middle  class  Bene* 
raela  have  at  every  meal  one  or  more  dishes  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, 
(cept  on  feast  days,  the  poor  seldom  taste  animal  food»  their  chief 
tide  of  diet  being  boiled  pulse  or  ghugris?  In  April  and  May, 
fore  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  all  classes  alike,  rich  middle  and  poor, 
Y  in  foar  or  five  months'  store  of  grain,  pulse,  onions,  firewood^ 
ices,  dried  fish,  pickles,  wafer  biscuits,  oil,  butter,  and  sugar*. 
tie  ordinary  monthly  food  expenses  of  a  household  of  six  persons^ 
man  and  wife,  two  children,  and  two  relations  or  dependants, 
ring  well  but  not  carelessly,  would  be  for  a  rich  family  £3  to 
I  (Rs.  30  -  40) ;  for  a  middle  class  family  £2  to  £3  (Rs.20-30)4 
id  for  a  poor  family  £1  10^.  to  £2  (Bs.  15-20).  Among 
ene-Israels  the  chief  occasions  for  public  feasts  are  in  honour  of 
le  birth  of  a  son,  a  circumcision,  a  marriage,  or  a  death.  The 
^asts  are  either  morning  entertainments  between  nine  and 
velve,  or  evening  entertainments  between  seven  and  ten^  The* 
nests  are  both  men  and  women,  one  or  two  from  each  house, 
'hey  are  sometimes  relations  only,  in  other  cases  both  relationa 
nd  castefellows,  but  never  any  one  who  does  not  belong  to  tha 
aste.  In  giving  a  feast  a  Bene-Israel  with  his  wife's  help,  makea 
nt  a  list  of  the  guests  who  should  be  asked,  has  them  asked  by  the 


^  Their  faat  d»yi  are  five :  8om  Oadalffa,  the  Day  of  Atmemeaii  iiitSeptembea- 
October  ;  Som  Tebet  or  the  Fast  in  memory  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  December  - 
bnoaij ;  Som  Btthftr,  the  Fast  of  Esther,  in  March ;  Som  TammuJ  the  taking  tha 
ator  city  in  July  i  and  Tishdhedb  the  Destvaction  of  Jemsatem,  in  August.  Formerly 
he  four  chief  fasts,  Tebet,  Bsther,  Tammuj,  and  Gadi^ya,  weie  known,  aa  Sabm 
itoja  or  Fasts  of  Merit. 

*  Their  feasts  are  :  Roth  ffo§dna  or  New  Year's  Day  in  September,  S^Jtoih  or  the 
east  of  Taberoaeles  in  September  -  October  ;  Pvrim  or  the  Esther  feast  Ui  March  r 
^€4a  or  Passover  in  March- April;  Shabuothf  or  feast  of  weeks  in  Ma^-June ;  and 
himrdaf,  that  Is  from  6  f.m.  on  Friday  to  6  f.m.  on  Saturday,  thot^h  not  a.  feast  da^ 
s  kept  as  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicins,  when  good  clothes  are  worn  and  %  speoially  good, 
Uoner  prepared  before  sunset  on  raday  is  eaten. 
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serr&nt  of  the  sjnagogne  or  sammdsh,  collects  the  supplies,  borrnit 
if  necessary  the  caste  cooking  pots  from  the  treasurer  or  ^^i. 
and  calls  in  friends  and  relations  to  belp  in  the  cooking.^  \Shi 
everything  is  ready  large  copper  or  China  platters  are  filled  n: 
rice,  and,  over  the  rice,  four  or  five  rice  cakes  or  ghdrU  are  \sL 
As  the  guests  come  they  leave  their  shoes  in  the  veranda,  andc* 
led  by  the  host  into  a  place  in  the  house  which  is  covered  iri 
carpets  or  mats  supplied  from  the  synagogue.  Near  the  host  a^ 
places  of  special  honour  are  reserved  for  the  honourable!  .? 
mdnkaria  and  the  minister  or  hajdn  meanings  prayer- reads  d 
the  synagogue.  When  the  dinner  is  ready  large  rice  pk^ei 
are  brought  in  by  some  of  the  guests  who  have  been  asked  i 
help,  and  the  guests  gather  round  the  platters  in  groups  of  {{c 
or  five.  The  men  dine  first  and  the  women  after  the  men.  V^ 
the  guests  are  seated  round  the  platters  about  a  quarter  cl  \ 
pound  of  mutton  is  handed  to  each  guest  in  a  banian  leaf  ce: 
vVTien  the  feast  is  served,  one  of  the  elders  lays  two  pots,  one  falli 
wafer  the  other  empty,  and  three  or  four  pieces  of  wheat  bread  vi 
some  salt  before  the  minister.  The  minister  poors  water  otcts 
hands,  lays  the  bread  and  salt  on  his  open  palms,  and  says  i 
Hebrew  either.  Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord,  King  of  the  UniTeis, 
who  causest  bread  to  be  produced  from  the  earth ;  or  Blessed  « 
Thou  O  Lord  King  of  the  Universe,  the  Creator  of  differs 
kinds  of  food.  The  guests  say  Amen,  and  the  preacher  breab 
the  bread,  and  dips  it  in  salt,  and  eats  it.  He  then  breaks  mat 
pieces  of  bread,  dips  them  in  salt,  and  hands  them  to  the  aerrsv 
who  give  one  piece  to  each  group  of  guests,  each  of  whom  takes  a^ 
eats  apiece.  After  mutton  curry  has  been  poured  over  the  ricewi 
cakes,  and  eating  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  host  asks  theelda 
if  they  think  it  safe  to  allow  drinking.  They  think  there  is  no  dangs 
and  engage  that  the  guests  will  neither  exceed  nor  quarrel.  Aca 
of  wine  is  offered  to  the  preacher,  who  blesses  it  saying.  Blessed  aa 
Thou  Lord,  King  of  the  Universe,  by  whose  word  everything  caa 
into  existence.  The  people  answer  Amen.  The  minister  drinks  »ff 
and  the  rest  is  served  to  the  other  guests.  When  all  have  drunk  * 
minister  raising  both  his  hands  and  the  guests  joining  him  repeiJ 
from  the  CXLV.  Psalm  :  The  eyes  of  all  look  towards  Thee  d 
Thou  givest  them  all  their  bread.  Thou  openest  Thine  hands  «d^ 
satisfiest  the  wants  of  all  men.  At  the  end  when  every  one  i* 
washed  his  hands,  they  say  a  long  grace.  The  minister  kisses  a  port^ 
of  bread  and  salt,  sends  it  round  to  the  guests  each  of  whom  «sa? 
the  bread  and  tastes  a  little  of  salt,  and  leaves.  The  dishes «« 
then  taken  into  the  inner  part  of  the  house  where  the  women  go^ 
are  seated,  and  a  meal  is  served  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  lots 
men,  except  that  there  are  no  seniors  and  no  preacher  to  bless  |* 
food.  If  children  are  brought  to  these  feasts  they  eat  either  ^ 
their  fathers  or  with  their  mothers.  A  feast  for  fifty  guests  co* 
£2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30). 


1  The  beadle  or  the  servant  goes  from  house  to  house  and  standing  a^  ^^ 
calls  the  householder  by  name  and  gives  him  the  invitation.    All  accept  whetber 
not  they  mean  to  go. 
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Bene-Israels  are  neat  and  tidy  in  their  dress.     Their  dress  is 
krtly   Masalm^  partly  Hinda,  a  turban  or  cap,  a  Hindu  coat, 
oasers  or  a  waistcloth,  and  Hindir  shoes.     Indoors  a  rich  man 
aves  his  feet  bare,  wears  a  cap,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth  or 
oasers ;  and  in  cold  weather  a  close  woollen  cap,  a  flannel  waist- 
>at^  and  stockings.     Out  of  doors  he  wears  a  cap,  a  turban  white 
^d  or  crimson  according  to  taste,  a  cotton   broadcloth  or  alpaca 
yB,t,  a  waistcoat  with  silver  buttons,  and  a  silk-bordered  waistcloth 
r  trousers.     In  his  hand  he  carries  a  silk  or  cotton  handkerchief, 
ad   ivears  either  native   shoes  called  dpdshdi   or  sandals  called 
ahdns.    His  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same,  except  that  it  is  generally 
hite.     As  among  Prabhus  the  young  are  taking  to  English-cut 
oats^    pantaloons,   and  boots  and   shoes.     Their    ornaments    are 
enerally  the  same  as  those  worn  by  middle  and  low  class  Hindus 
E   the   same  rank.     A  rich  man  wears  the  gold  earrings  called 
mblda   hanging  from  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  a  gold  chain  or  kanthi, 
nd  gold  finger  rings,  and  carries  a  silver  watch  and  chain  hanging 
rom  his  neck.     A  rich  Bene-Israel's  wardrobe  is  worth  £7  to  £10 
Rs.70-100).     The  dress  of  the  middle  class  and  poor  Bene-Israels 
3  the  same,  only  that  it  is  of  cheaper  and  coarser  materials.     Out 
\i    doors  he  wears  a  waistcoat,  a  waistcloth  or    trousers,  a  cap, 
.nd   sometimes    a    turban,    the    whole    representing   10a.   to  £1 
Es.  5  - 10). 

Bene-Israel  women  dress  like  Kunbis  in  a  full  robe  and  loose 

>odice  passing  the  skirt  of   the  robe  between  the  feet  and  tucking 

t  into  the  waistband  behind.     They  do  not  wear  black  robes.     The 

ndoor  dress  of  a  woman  of  a  rich  family  is  a  robe  or  litgde,  and  a 

cose  bodice  or  choli  with  sleeves  and  back,  generally  of  country  cloth. 

rhe  indoor  jewelry  includes  head,  ear,  neck,  and  arm  ornaments ; 

i?idow8  are  not  allowed  to  wear  glass  bangles  or  the  marriage  lucky 

lecklace  or  mangalsutra  and   nosering.     In  addition  to  the  above 

>n  going  out  of  the  house,  except  widows  who- are  not  allowed  this 

ndulgence,  the  Bene-Israel  woman  draws  over  her  head  a  shawl  or 

lilk-bordered  waistcloth  or  dhotar.     Except  that  it  is  costlier,  the 

ceremonial  dress  of  a  rich  woman  does  not  differ  from  that  worn  on 

)rdinary  occasions.  Her  wardrobe  represents  £15  to  £20  (Rs.  150-200) 

md  her  ornaments  £  1 00  to  £200  (Rs.  1000  -  2000).     Except  that  her 

stock  of  clothes  is  smaller  and  that  her  ornaments  are  fewer  and 

lighter,    the  indoor,   outdoor,  and    ceremonial   dress  of  a  middle 

dass  Bene-Israel  woman  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rich.     She  would 

have  from  two  to  four  changes  of  raiment  worth  altogether  £7  to 

no  (Rs.  70- 100).     The  wife  of  a  poor  man  borrows  jewels  for  festive 

bccasions,  and  her  stock  of  clothes  varies  in  value  from  £2  to  £3 

p.   20*30).    Up  to  four    years  of  age,  rich  middle    and  poor 

ildren,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  dressed  in  a  cotton  cap  called 

Itopi,  covering  the  head  and  ears  and  tied  under  the  chin,  or  a 

|oId  embroidered  skullcap  or  golva,  a  short-sleeved  frock,  and  a 

piece  of  cloth  called  bdlote,  both  rolled  round  the  waist  and  tucked 

p  front.     Between  four  and  seven,  both  boys  and  girls  wear  indoors 

1^  waistcoat,  and  out  of  doors  a  cap  waistcoat  and  trousers.    Between 

pven  and  ten,  boys  wear  indoors  a  cap,  a  waistcoat,  and  either 

i  waistband  langoti,  or  trousers^  and  out  of  doors  a  cap,  a  coat. 
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troasers,  and  sative  sboea.  Girls,  either  at  liome  or  out  of  don^ 
wear  a  bodice  or  waistcoat  and  a  petticoat.  As  it  grows  up  a  chfld^t 
dress  comes  to  cost  as  moch  as  an  adult's.  For  a  boy  tbeTeu^ 
expenditure  in  a  ricb  family  yaries  from  about  £5  to  £10(Rs.50-100j; 
in  a  middle  class  &mily  from  about  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20  -40);  and  ii 
«  poor  family  from  about  £1  to  £2  (Its.  10  -  20).  For  a  {^  n  i 
ric^  family  the  expenditure  varies  from  £4  to  £7  (Rs.  40 - 70) ;  ini 
middle  ckss  family  from  about  £2  IO9.  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  25-35);  d 
in  a  poor  family  from  10*.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10).  A  rich  man's  cl^iMm 
hare  a  full  stock  of  ornaments ;  and  few  msidle  class  or  poor  famifiB 
are  altogether  without  jewelry. 

Though  somewhat  quarrelsome  and  revengeful  the  Bene-Isnek 
are  a  well-behaved  and  valuable  class^  hardworking^  sober,  hpL 
and  well-to-do.  They  are  pensioned  soldiers  and  hosmtil 
assistants,  clerks,  carpenters^  masons,  stationers,  and  monejlenaen 
As  writers  in  Government  offices,  they  draw  monthly  salaries  d 
£1  109.  to  £20  (Rs.  15  -  200),  as  pensioners  88.  to  £13  (Rs.  4-  laO), 
and  as  masons  and  carpenters  10^.  to  £4  (Rs.  5  -  40)  a  month.  Oi 
the  whole  the  Bene -Israels  are  well-to-do.  They  are  rather  fonJ 
of  drinking  and  their  costly  ceremonies  and  feasts  force  them  ink 
debt.  Still  they  are  vigorous  hardworking  and  prosperous.  They 
have  no  professional  beggars.  All  their  destitute  are  relieved  bj 
private  charity  or  from  the  Poona  Benevolent  Society's  fund. 

The  Bene-Israels  worship  one  God  and  use  no  images.  In  tfaeir 
synagogues  they  have  manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  vA 
consider  it  of  divine  authority.^  They  preach  their  reKgioi 
only  to  people  of  their  own  tribe.  The  essence  of  their  faith  is 
given  in  the  Hebrew  sentence,  The  Lord  our  God  He  k  obi 
Lord.'  All  through  life  this  text  is  in  the  Bene-Israel's  maDth 
When  he  repeats  it,  he  touches  the  right  eye  with  the  right  thomb, 
the  left  eye  with  the  little  finger,  and  the  forehead  with  the  three 
middle  &ngers.  Besides  the  belief  in  one  God,  the  Bene-Israd 
confession  of  faith  includes  thirteen  articles :  That  God  is  th« 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe ;  that  He  was,  is,  and  wll 
be  their  only  God  i  that  He  is  without  form  and  without  change; 
that  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things ;  that  He  alone  shcoU 
be  worshipped ;  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  only  true  Scriptnreii 
that  Moses  excelled  all  the  prophets,  and  that  his  laws  shoaldW 
obeyed ;  that  the  law  in  their  possession  is  the  same  law  »s 
given  by  God  to  Moses  ;  that  it  will  never  change;  that  God 
all.  men  and  understands  their  works ;  that  God  will  reward 
just  and  will  punish  the  unjust;  that  the  promised  Messiah  is 
come ;  and  that  the  dead  will  rise  and  glorify  Him. 

The  Bene-Ifiraels  have  two  kinds  of  years,  aoivil  year  and  a  lelij 
year,     llie  dvil  year  begins  from  the  month  of  Tishri  in  Septem 
from  the  first  of  which  they  date  the  creation  of  the  world.^ 


^  Whfim  worn  out,  their  mamwewiptB  are  lmxie4  or  mnk  in  deep  water.   Tkarl 
is  monnied  aa  the  death  of  a  man. 
*  DeataronoBiy,  ri.  4.  *  The  Bene-Iaraera  era  as  the  creation  b.c.  9(71* 
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religions  year  begins  from  Nissdn  whicli  generally  falls  in  March  and 

is  aaid  to  mark  the  date  when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.     The  names 

of  the  days  or  yome   of  the  week   are :  Rishon  or  Sunday,  Sheni 

or  Monday^    Shalishi  or  Tuesday,    Rebiyi  or  Wednesday,  Hamishi 

or  Thursday,  8 hishi  or  Friday,  and  Shabiyi  Shahbath  or  Saturday. 

They  calculate  by  lunar  months.     There  are  twelve  months  in  the 

year,  each  month  with  twenty-nine  to  thirty  days.^    Every  third  year 

an  additional  month  called  Be^Addr  or  the  second  Addr  is  added 

"which  always  falls   after  the  Addr  month.      The  names  of  their 

months  are :  Tishri  or  September,  HesKvdn  or  October,  Kislev  or 

November,    Tebet    or    December,    Shebdth  or    January,   Addr   or 

February,  Nissdn  or  March,  lyar  or  April,  Sivdn  or  May,  Tammuj 

or  June,  Ab  or  July,  and  Elul  or  August.     The  following  fasts  and 

feasts  are   observed  by  the  Bene-Israels  :     The  first  month  Tishri 

falls  in  September  and  has  thirty  days.     On  the  first  of  this  month 

the    world  was  created.     The  feasts  that  fall  in  this  month  are: 

1.  JRosh  Hosdna,  or  the  new  yeskr' a  day;  2.  Som  Oadalya^   or  the 

fast    of  the  new   year;   3.    Kippur,  or   the   atonement  day;    and 

4.  Suhothy  or  the  tabernacle  feast.     Rosh   Hosdna  is  known  under 

four  names :  (1)  the  new  year's  day,  (2)  the  day   of  remembrance,^ 

(3)  the  judgment  day,»  and  (4)  the  trumpet-blowing  day.*  The  feast 

begins  from  sunset  and  lasts  for  the  first  two  days  of  the  month. 

A    week  or  so  before  this  day  the  whole  house  is  whitewashed,  new 

clothes  are    bought,  and  all  are  merry.     Except  that  cooking  is 

allo^red  the   first  two   days   are  kept  as  sabbaths.     At  three    in 

the     morning,  dressed  in  their  best,  they  attend  the  synagogue. 

When   service  is  over,   the   congregation  divides  into  two  parties 

facing    each   other,  one    standing   and  the    other  sitting.     Those 

standing   read   the   forgiveness    prayers,    asking  to    be  forgiven 

their    sins.      Those    sitting    say.    As    we    forgive   you,    so    may 

you  be  forgiven  from  on  High.      Then  those  that  were  standing 

sit   down,  and  those  that  were  sitting  stand,  and  in  their  turn  ask 

and    receive    forgiveness.     Then    they    kiss    each    others  hands 

and  return   home,  where  they    kiss   the  hands    of  the   women  of 

the  house,  and  sit  down  to  a  rich  feast  of  apples,  dates,  pumpkins, 

honey,  fish,  and  sheep's  head.     Early  next   morning  they  attend 

service  and  spend  the  day  in  the  same  manner  as  the  day  before. 

Som  Oadalya,  on  the  third  of  the  month,  is  held  in  remembrance 

of  Gadalja's   murder,  on  the  anniversary  of  which   a  month  before 

the    Bene-Israels  begin  morning  prayers.     This  feast  is   commonly 

known  as  the  New  Year's  Day  feast  or  Navy  delta  Roja,  when  new 
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*  The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  called  the  first  of  the  month.  It  is  not  observed  by 
them  unless  it  falls  on  a  Sunday,  when  they  keep  it  both  in  their  houses  and  in  the 
synagogue  repeating  prayers.  From  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  of  the  month,  when  the 
moon  is  seen  to  increase,  they  read  prayers  standing  on  their  toes  and  facing  the  moon. 

'  The  name  Day  of  Remembrance  is  given  that  people  may  remember  the  prophets 
before  God,  be  saved  from  sin,  and  admitted  into  beaven. 

'  The  name  Judgment  Day  is  given  because  on  this  day  God  judges  the  dead.    The^ 
names  of  the  righteous  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  and  of  the  unholy  in  the  boolf 
of  death.     Those  whose  good  and  bad  actions  are  equal  are  kept  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment in  order  to  allow  them  time  to  repent  and  be  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life. 

^  It  is  the  Trumpet -blowing  Day  because  the  trumpet  is  blown  one  hundred  and 
one  times  in  memory  of  the  sheep  offered  instead  of  Isaac  on  mount  Moriah. 
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rice  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar  is  eaten.  TEistin^  this  dish  k  bdi 
to  please  ancestral  sonls  which  come  and  sit  on  the  hoase  t-r- 
They  hang  ears  of  rice  on  their  doors.  The  first  ten  day?  -^ 
the  month  are  spent  in  repenting  and  confessing  sin.  Tit 
sabbath  that  follows  this  festival  is  called  the  Repentance  Sabnti 
or  Teshnha  Shablath.  Daring  these  days  the  Sene-Israela  atitM 
service  at  three  in  the  morning,  repeating  the  forgiveness  or*:i.'*'t 
prayers.  The  prayers  last  for  abont  two  honrs.  When  ther  cs 
over  they  kiss  each  other's  hands  and  go  home  and  sit  to  a  djn^ 
of  sweetmeats,  mutton,*  and  liqaor.  They  ofFer  a  prayer  over  ebtk 
plate,  smell  the  sahja  and  pat  it  aside^  poor  liqnor  on  the  grr.-cd 
to  satisfy  their  ancestors,  and  make  a  hearty  meal.  In  the  ah?- 
noon  they  bathe  in  cold  water  or  tebila,  placing*  in  seven  tins 
and  repeating  prayers,  or  pouring  water  on  their  heads  seven  tiisfl 
with  bathing  pots,  and  being  struck  by  the  minister  seven  tis? 
across  the  back  with  a  cord.  When  the  bath  is  over  and  bef':^ 
lamplight,  they  finish  their  meals.  Dressing  in  whit-e  clothes  vri 
the  women  and  children  in  their  richest  robes^  they  go  to  t^ 
synagogue.  This  is  beautifully  lighted^  and  all  the  law  books  a.** 
taken  out  of  the  ark  by  the  elders,  and  portions  are  read.  Ik 
atonement  fast  or  Kippur  on  the  tenth  day  is  kept  strictly.  1 
few  families  kill  a  cock.  They  spend  the  day  and  nig'ht  in  cce- 
fession  and  prayer.  They  blow  trnmpets  in  their  houses,  ui 
shutting  themselves  in  their  houses  till  the  evening^  of  the  next 
day,*  they  do  not  talk  to  or  even  touch  people  of  other  castes.  Po^ 
merly  the  Bene-Israels  on  the  atonement  day  worshipped  the  mooe, 
kissed  their  hands  and  bowed  down  to  it,  threw  towards  it  a  fet 
grains  of  rice  some  sandal-paste  or  gandh  and  sabja  leaves,  a^ 
showed  it  a  silver  or  gold  coin  which  was  then  laid  in  a  box.  T:& 
house  lomp  was  also  worshipped.  Now  they  pray  for  the  Empres 
of  India,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  others  in  authority.  On  tk 
eleventh  day  alms  are  given  and  friends  and  relations  feastd. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  the  feast  of  Sukoth  is  celebrated  which  hsa 
seven  days.  A  booth  is  built  near  the  synagogue  and  co?ered 
with  branches  of  trees  and  adorned  with  flowers  and  fruit,  aoj 
in  it  the  feast  of  Palms  is  celebrated.  On  the  eig'hth  day  calM 
Simhdt  Tora  all  the  law  books  are  taken  out  of  the  ark  and  placed 
on  the  pulpit,  the  people  dancing  and  jumping  round  it.  Tliii 
goes  on  seven  times,  each  time  with  the  repetition  of  Hebrev 
verses.  This  is  observed  as  a  feast  of  great  rejoicing,  mea 
women  and  children  dancing  and  singing  Hebrew,  Mahammadn, 
and  Marathi  songs.  Wine  is  handed  round,  and  all  is  merrimeis 
and  joy.  The  second  month  fles/irrtn  falls  in  Kdrtik  or  October- 
November  and  has  thirty  days.  This  month  has  neither  a  fu* 
nor  a  feast.  The  third  month  Kialev  falls  in  Mdrgshink  ct 
November -December  and  has  thirty  days.  On  the  twenty-fifii, 
being  the  eighth  day  of  the  festival  of  Hanuia  or  temple  cleaos- 
ing,  they  light  their  houses,  beginning  with  two  lamps  on  tiie  to 


1  If  they  do  not  get  the  sheep's  liver,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  dish,  tfaf 
use  in  its  stead  a  fried  egg. 
*  From  this  the  day  is  khown  as  the  door-shutting  or  ddr-phainjfticka 
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liglitj  tliree  on  the  second^  and  so  on  till  tlie  eighth  when  they  light 
line  lamps  and  repair  to  the  synagogue^  where  aJso  lamps  are  light- 
ed, and  there  they  pray  both  in  the  morning  and  evening.     The 
onrth  month  Tebet  falls  in  Paush  or  December  -  January  and  has 
wenty-nine  days.  A  fast  is  held  on  the  tenth  of  the  month.  The  fifth 
Qonth  Shebdth  falls  in  Mdgh  or  January -Feboary  and  has  thirty 
lays.     Blessings  are  invoked  on  the  new  leaves  and  vegetables  are 
reely  eaten.    The  sixth  month  Addr  falls  in  Phdlgun  or  February - 
l£arcli  and  has  twenty-nine  day&     On  the  thirteenth  a  fast  is  held 
bQd  the  fourteenth  is  a  great  feast  day.    All  Bene-Israels    go 
o   the  synagogue  to  hear  the  story  of  Lot  or  Megilla  read.     The 
ieventh  month  Nissdn  falls  in   Ohaitra  or  March- April  and  has 
ihirty   days.     The   festival    of  the  Passover   begins  on   the  four- 
eenth.     On  the  first  two  days  the  Bene-Israels  use  rice  bread  mixed 
vith  vegetables  and  during  the  next  six  days  rice  bread  alone.     On 
ihe  first  day  they  eat  the  right  leg  of  a  goat  and  while  praying  drink 
nrine  freely.     The  twenty-third  of  this  month  is  called  Jimbag,  and 
8  spent  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.     On  the  first  and  the  last  two  days 
>{   the  month  prayers  are  repeated  in  the  synagogues.     On  the 
thirtieth  in   every  household  all  metal  and  glass  pots  are  sunk  in 
irater.     If  this  is  not  done  they  are  thought  unfit  for  use.     The  first 
i>om,   whether  male  or  f emale,  fasts  on  this  day.     The  eighth  month 
Tyar  falls  in  Vaiahdkh  or  April  -  May  and  has  twenty-nine  days.    In 
bhis  month  falls  the  second  Passover,  observed  by  those  only  who 
x>ald  not  keep  the  first.     The  ninth  month  Sivdn  falls  in  Jeshth  or 
May  •June  and  has  thirty  days.     The  feast  begins  on  the  sixth  of  the 
month.     It  is  kept  for  two  days  in  memory  of  God's  gift  of  the  law 
bo  Moses,  the  people  remaining  awake  at  the  synagogue  during  the 
night  praying.    The  tenth  month  Tcimmu^' falls  in  A'shadhov  June- 
Jaly  and  has  twenty-nine   days.     The   seventeenth  is  kept  as  a 
East  in  memory  of  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses. 
The  eleventh  month  il6  falls  in  Shrdvan  or  July -August  and  has 
^irty  day&     On  the  ninth  the  Bene-Israels  fast  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  their   temple  at  Jerusalem.     They   eat   only   wet 
pulse  or  vdlbirde,  do  not  wear  the  surplice,  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
synagogue,  cover  the  law  boxes  with  black  cloth,  and  hold  it  as  a 
lay  of  deep  mourning.  The  twelfth  month  Elul  falls  in  Bhddrapad 
or  August -September  and  has  twenty-nine  days.     The  people  fast 
BUid  attend  the  synagogue  for  prayers  before  dawn. 

The  chief  rites  are  marriage,  birth,  circumcision^  a  girVs  coming 
Df  age,  and  death.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  quite  as  important 
and  complicated  as  among  Hindus  and  have  a  special  interest  from 
the  curious  mixture  of  Hindu  and  Jewish  customs. 

When  the  boy's  family  fix  to  ask  a  certain  girl  in  marriage^ 
they  send  one  of  their  nearest  kinsmen  and  one  of  their  nearest 
kinswomen  to  make  the  offer.  At  the  girl's  house  the  kinsman 
sits  outside  with  the  men  of  the  house  and  the  kinswoman  sits 
inside  with  the  women  of  the  house.  After  general  talk  the 
messengers  make  an  offer  for  the  girl's  hand.  Her  parents  consult 
together  and  either  accept  or  refuse,  or,  if  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  dowry  she  should  bring  or  the  value  of  the 
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ornaments    sbe  shoold   receive,    tbey  pnt   off    their  decidon  til 
the    point  is  settled.     A  day  or  two  after  the  two  {amilies  W; 
come  to  an  agreement,  the  boy's  &ther  goes  to  the  headman's  « 
mnkddam's  honse,  tells    him  of  the  agreement,  and  asks  bin  t:* 
call  the  girl's  father  to  fix  the  settlement  day  or  het^ivan.    The  girii 
father  comes,  and  the  same  evening    is  generally   fixed  for  ty 
settlement.     Guests  are.  called,  many  or  few  according  to  the  partisj 
means,  and   about  seven  in  the  evening  meet  at  the  headm&ni 
house.     The  headman  tells  the  elders  or  mdnkaris  the  object  of  tht 
meeting,  and  one  of  the  elders  explains  to  the  guests  the  marriire 
that  is  proposed,  and  charges  them  if  they  know  of  any  objeraci 
to  declare  it.     If  no  one  raises  an  objection,  the   headman  fis) 
dates  for  the  marriage  and  other  observances,  so  that  all  majisi: 
between  one  Saturday  evening  and  the   next   Friday  noon.  & 
tells  the  parents   how  many   dinners  they  should  give,  and  k^ 
much   they  should  pay   to   the  synagogue.^      Then,  at  the  b-ryl 
father's  expense,  liquor  is    brought  in,  and   with  some  grains 
parclied  gram  or  rice,  is  handed  to  the  minister  who  blesses  theca 
and   drinks   it.     The  headman,  his  assistants  or  cAau^u^i^, and  tk 
fathers  drink   next,  and  when  the  whole  party  have  drunk,  tif 
minister  asks  a  blessing,  and  the  company,  after  eating  beteli^ 
and  smoking  tobacco,  go  to  their  homes. 

Two  to  eight  days  later  comes  the  sugar-eating  or  sakarp'k 
About  seven  in  the  morning  male  and  female  guests  meet  at  tk 
boy's.  When  the  elders  are  seated  the  father  places  before  thee 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  a  metal  plate  full  of  sugar  or  molas* 
with  a  gold  or  silver  ring  hid  in  it.  The  bridegroom  ricb 
dressed,  with  a  boy  on  either  side  holding  lighted  candles  tf^ 
repeating  Hebrew  texts,^  is  led  to  the  door  and  set  on  a  ricir 
habited  horse,  and  the  party  form  into  a  procession  with  mty 
cians  playing  in  front  of  them  and  go  to  the  girl's.  At  the  gin 
they  are  met  and  led  into  the  house,  where  the  girl  richly  dressw^ 
seated  on  a  chair  or  stool  covered  with  white  cloth.  When  thebi 
has  been  brought  in  and  mad©  to  stand  facing  the  girl  the  minister  asb 
the  girl's  father  and  the  elders  if  the  guests  may  eat  sugar.  Wba 
the  girl's  father  says  they  may,  the  minister,  picking  the  ring  oar -' 
the  sugar,  hands  it  to  the  boy,  and  asks  the  girl  to  give  the  bojW 
right  hand.  The  boy  thrice  repeats  the  words.  Behold  thoa«J 
sanctified  unto  me  by  this  ring  according  to  the  law  of  Moses «» 
Israel,  and  gradually  draws  the  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  ^ 
girl's  right  hand.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the  minister's lnstIO^ 
tions,  the  boy  drops  sugar  into  the  girl's  mouth,  and  sits  facing b^ 

^  Generally  if  the  boy*s  parents  give  the  synagogne  £3  10«.  to  £4  (Bs.  35-40)  fl^ 
the  girl's  parcuta  £1  lOa,  to  £2  (Ra.  15-  20)  they  need  give  no  caste  dinners.  ^^ 

*  The  texts  are  :  A  t  rue  law  hath  God  given  to  His  people  by  the  hand  of  Hiipwp 
-who  was  faithful  in  his  house.  God  will  never  alter  nor  change  His  law  for  uy  ^ 
He  beholdeth  and  knoweth  all  our  secrets ;  for  He  vieweth  the  end  of  a  thii^^' 
beginning.  He  rewardeth  the  pious  man  aocordinff  to  his  works  and  paniBbetit* 
wicked  according  to  his  wickedness.  At  the  end  of  days  will  He  send  onr  ^^'^^ 
to  redeem  those  who  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  salvation.  God  in  Hisp 
mercy  will  revive  the  dead  ;  blessed  be  His  glorious  name,  praiaed  for  ^^ 
'These  are  the  thirteen  main  articles  of  cor  faith.  They  are  il&e  foundatiiooi  »* 
decree  of  God  and  His  law. 
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n  a  low  wooden  stooL  She  then  drops  sngar  into  his  month  and  is 
)d  into  the  inner  room  where  the  women  are.  After  some  sngar 
nd  liqnor  the  girl^s  father  gives  the  gnests  a  feast  generally  of  rice 
nd  matton  and  rice  and  sweetened  cocoannt  milk,  they  return  to 
he  boy^s  honse^  and  after  more  sugar  and  betelnnt  go  to  their 
lomes. 

About  two  days  before  the  marriage,  bofch  at  the  bride's  and 
ridgroom's  houses,  five  bridesmaids  or  karavalis  are  called,  and 
fter  being  treated  to  molasses  betelnnt  and  tobacco,  take  baskets 
£  rice  to  the  well  and  wash  it,  amusing  themselves  by  throwing 
he  water  at  each  other.  In  the  evening  they  come  back.  Liquor 
nd  tobacco  are  served  to  them,  and,  singing  Mardthi  songs,  they 
mear  the  hand  mill  with  turmeric,  tie  mango  leaves  round  it,  and 
^ind  all  the  rice  into  fiour.  Meanwhile  at  both  the  houses  other 
•reparations  go  on.  Supplies  of  rice,  sugar,  oil,  molasses,  spices, 
ire  wood,  a  sheep  or  two,  liquor,  clothes,  and  ornaments  are  laid  in, 
nd  in  some  cases  marriage  booths  are  built.^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  boy^s 
Arents,  or  some  members  of  his  family,  go  with  music,  to  ask  their 
riends  to  come  to  the  turmeric-rubbing.  The  women  guests  come 
.bout  one,  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  cot  in  a  front  room,  and  seven 
oarried  women  or  unmarried  girls  with  much  joking  and  romping 
lib  him  with  turmeric.  The  boy  who  has  now  the  brightness  of  God 
fr  khuddi  nur,  upon  him,  may  not  leave  the  house,  and  is  placed 
mder  the  charge  of  two  unmarried  men  of  his  family  who  are  con- 
tantly  with  him  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  by  his  side.  When 
he  turmeric-rubbing  is  finished  a  few  unmarried  girls  tie  the  marriage 
trown  or  shera  to  the  boy's  brow.*  After  tying  the  marriage  crown 
he  women  take  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  to  the  bride's  house,  rub 
ler  with  it,  and  bathe  her.  On  their  return  the  boy  is  bathed  and 
^ven  a  meal.  Betelnnt  and  leaves  are  handed  round  and  the  guests 
etire.  They  come  back  about  seven,  serve  cooked  rice  and  milk, 
etch  henna,  .and,  seating  the  boy  on  a  cot,  paste  henna  over  his 
lands  and  feet  and  tie  them  in  cloth.  They  then  go  to  the  girl's 
Lonse,  and  after  rubbing  her  hands  and  feet  with  henna,  go  back 
o  the  boy's,  eat  a  more  or  less  sumptuous  meal,  and  go  home. 

Next  morning  the  boy's  and  girl's  hands  and  feet  are  washed 
ind  friends  called  to  the  ancestral  dinner  or  nith.  The  bride'a 
amily  are  specially  invited,  and  with  the  elders  and  office-bearers 
>f  the  caste,  are  seated  on  a  white  cloth  in  the  marriage  hall.  A 
>ras8  dish,  filled  with  wheat  cakes,  pieces  of  rice  bread,  sugar, 
;ocoa-kernel,  cooked  rice,  goat's  liver,  hemp,  aahja  leaves,  a  glass 
»f  liquor,  and  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  little  molasses^  is  set  in  the 
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1  The  practice  of  bnilding  booths  is  dying  ont. 

*  The  marriage  crown  is  made  of  beads  of  sandalwood  powder  or  of  paper.  It  ia 
^▼ea  to  the  boy  by  his  relations.  Sometimes  a  boy  sets  several  of  them,  and  they 
re  interwoven  by  his  father  with  silver  chains  or  false  pearls.  The  ancient  Jews 
rowned  the  married  couple.  The  husband^s  crown  was  of  salt  and  sulphur  to 
emind  him,  it  is  said,  of  Sodom  and  so  incline  him  to  cleave  to  his  wife  and  avoid 
jioleanness.  Basnage,  472.  The  ori^^nal  choice  of  salt  and  of  sulphur  there  seoms 
Ittle  doubt  was  beomse  they  were  great  spirit-Boaren, 
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midst  of  the  assembly  on  a  folded  white  cloth.  At  the  IittdaiB'i 
request,  the  preacher,  after  praying  in  Hebrew  for  abont  &  qoms 
of  an  hoar,  distributes  the  contents  of  the  dish  among  the  goA 
A  great  dinner  follows.  After  the  dinner  the  girl's  lekka 
leave,  and  soon  after  invite  the  boy's  &mily  to  their  house  wIuri 
second  feast  is  given. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  cot  and  his  hai 
is  shaved  by  a  barber,^  While  the  shaving  goes  on,  tbe  h^i 
relations  wave  copper  coins  round  his  head  and  throw  them  to  m 
side.  After  the  boy's  the  heads  of  his  father  and  of  his  tr. 
guardians  are  shaved,  and  the  barber  is  paid  6d,  to  2«.  6d.  (Ba,{'\[ 
besides  the  coins  waved  about  the  boy.  The  boy  his  iaihei  m 
tbe  two  guardians  are  rubbed  with  cocoa-milk  and  spic^  td 
bathed,  and  the  boy  is  dressed  in  fresh  clothes.  At  the  gnfi 
a  woman  bangle-hawker  is  called  in^  draws  three  or  foor  gna 
glass  bangles  round  the  girl's  and  some  of  the  other  women's  wrss. 
and  is  given  rice  cocoanuts  and  6d.  to  28, 6d,  (Bs.  ^  -  1^)  in  money. 

About  five  in  the  evening  men  and  women  gaests  begin  to  d.i( 
in  at  the  boy's  house.  As  they  come  they  are  seated,  the  men  a 
tbe  marriage  hall  and  the  women  in  the  honse.  In  the  house  tm 
plates  are  filled,  one  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  ornaments  either  d 
gold  or  silver,  five  pounds  of  sngar,  five  almonds,  five  dates,  aodSiv 
betelnuts.  In  the  other  plate  are  five  ponnds  of  molasses,  a ootta 
robe  worth  10«.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10),  a  cotton  bodice  worth  4<.to6i 
(Rs.  2-8),  silver  ornaments,  and  almonds  and  other  articles  as  a 
the  first  plate.  Both  plates  are  covered  with  silk  handkerchka 
brought  into  the  marriage  hall  and  set  in  the  midst  of  the  goes^ 
Ten  of  the  guests,  some  of  them  men  and  some  of  them  women  m 
one  elder,  taking  the  plates  on  men's  shoulders  go  with  music  to  tb 
girl's  house,  and  the  men  sit  in  the  marriage  hall  with  the  pto 
before  tbem,  and  the  women  inside  with  the  women  of  the  hoose.  i 
low  wooden  stool  spread  with  a  white  sheet  is  placed  near  the  pbte^ 
and  the  girl  is  brought  out  by  her  father  and  seated  on  the  stool, 
her  father  sitting  behind  her.  The  girl's  relations  are  called  to  sa 
the  presents  or  baris,  and  when  they  come,  about  foar  or  five  of  ^  | 
boy's  relations  remove  the  handkerchief  from  the  first  plate.  Thej 
examine  the  ornaments  and  the  robe  and  the  bodice,  and  if  thejsie 
not  satisfied  with  their  value,  quarrels  arise  that  can  be  stopped  dj 
by  the  gift  of  more  valuable  presents.  When  this  is  arranged  one** 
the  boy's  relations  drops  a  little  sugar  into  the  girl's  and  her  father  J 
mouths,  and  the  ornaments  and  clothes  are  presented  to  her.  Ate 
the  second  plate  has  been  presented  in  the  same  way  the  girl  i^ 
taken  into  the  house  and  dressed  in  her  new  clothes  by  the  woio^ 
of  the  family.  The  boy's  relations  return  to  his  father's  hoo*  J 
and  after  a  light  meal  the  boy  is  dressed  in  silk  trousers,  alongiv^'^ ; 
or  jcima  with  a  dagger  or  khanjir  at  the  waist,  a  turban,  a  shooldcf- 
cloth  or  dupeta,  and  shoes.^  In  his  hands  he  holds  a  tinsel-ooyera^ 
cocoanut,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  flower  wreaths  and  gold  ottoM^ 


1  This  caatom  has  lately  been  stopped. 

3  During  the   five  marriage  days   the  bride   and    biidcgioam   are   yery  cu^ 
always  to  carry  about  the  dagger.    It  is  believed  to  keep  on  evil  spiritB. 
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ncircle  bis  neck^  waist^  arms,  and  fingers.  On  his  brow  is  tied  the 
narriage  crown  or  shera,  and  long  flower  garlands  cover  him  from 
lead  to  foot.  As  he  comes  out  of  the  honse  the  gnests  stcmd  ap, 
>nd^  repeating  texts,  lead  him  outside  and  seat  him  on  a  richly 
lacked  horse.  At  starting  they  either  break  a  hen's  egg  under 
he  horse's  right  forefoot  or  dash  a  cocoanut  on  the  ground  in  front 
^f  him,  and  forming  a  procession  start  for  the  synagogue.^  Mean- 
while the  girl,  richly  dressed  and  covered  with  jewels  with  a  shawl 
»ver  her  head,  and  with  musib  and  nine  or  ten  women  and  one  or  two 
tien^  has  been  brought  to  the  synagogue  and  seated  on  a  chair  facing 
he  east  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Whenhe  arrives  the  boy  is  led  with 
he  singing  of  songs  into  the  synagogue  and  made  to  stand  facing  the 
^rl^  and  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  together.  Behind 
hem  on  chairs,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  sit  their  fathers  and 
Lear  kinsmen,  their  clothes  also  tied  together.  The  rest  of  the 
nale  guests  sit  or  stand  in  other  parts  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
romen  sit  outside  in  the  veranda.  When  all  are  in  their  places^ 
he  beadle  asks  the  guests  if  they  agree  to  the  marriage  and  they 
nswer  they  agree.  The  boy  covers  the  girl  with  his  flower  garland 
•nd  ties  the  marriage  coronet  or  ahera  on  her  brow.  The  minister 
epeats  Hebrew  texts  and  the  boy,  standing  in  front  of  the  girl, 
nth  a  silver  cup  in  his  hand  containing  a  silver  ring  and  grape 
nice,  looking  towards  the  guests  says.  With  your  leave  I  perform 
he  ceremony.  The  gnests  answer.  With  God's  leave.  The  boy 
l^oes  on :  And  with  our  elders's  leave  do  I  perform  this  ceremony. 
Hie  ^ests  again  say.  With  G-od's  leave.  The  boy  exclaims, 
'raise  be  to  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  to  us.  The  guests  :  And 
or  His  infinite  mercy.  The  boy:  May  joy  increase  among  the 
ihildren  of  IsraeL  The  guests  :  And  may  it  spread  in  Jerusalem, 
['he  boy.  May  the  holy  temple  be  again  built  and  may  the  prophets 
Slijah  and  Moses  come  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord,  King  of  the  Universe,  that 
ireated  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord,  King  of  the 
Jniverse,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  Thy  commandments,  who  hast 
brbidden  fornication,  and  restrained  us  from  the  betrothed,  but  hath 
>ermitted  us  those  who  are  married  to  us  by  means  of  the  canopy 
»nd  wedlock.  Blessed  art  thou  Lord  who  sanctifieth  Israel  by 
neans  of  the  canopy  of  wedlock.  Thou  Rebecca  the  daughter  of 
]£r.  Awn  Samuel  art  betrothed  and  married  unto  me  Joseph  David 
•he  son  of  Jdr.  David  Benjamin  by  this  cup  and  by  this  silver  ring 
hat  is  kept  in  the  glass  of  wine  and  by  all  that  is  under  my 
kuthority  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses  and  masters  according  to 
he  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.  Praised  be  the  Lord  who  created  the 
rnit  of  the  vine  and  suffered  men  and  women  to  be  joined  in 
vedlock.  Looking  towards  the  girl  and  calling  her  by  ner  name 
le  says  :  You  have  been  betrothed  and  married  to  me,  by  this  cup, 
Fhose  wine  you  shall  drink,  by  the  silver  in  the  oup,  and  by  all 
hat  belongs  to  me  I  wed  thee  before  these  witnesses  and  priest,  in 
ccordance  with  the  laws  of  Moses  and  of  the  Israelites.    He  then 
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drinks  half  the  wine  and  says  twice  over :  By  this  you  are  te 
wed   to  me^  and  then  bending  poors    the   rest  of  the  wa&,  i; 
leaviug  a  single  drop  iD  the   glass^  into   the  gurl's  montk  Tfi-i 
taking  the   ring  he    holds    the  girl's    right  hand,   and  pusLii; 
the  ring    over  the  tip    of  her  first    finger    says :    See  yoa  vi 
married  to  me  by  this  ring  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  »d  b 
Israelites.     After  this  has  been  thrice  repeated^  he  takes  a  toffibk: 
with  some  wine  in  it,  and  a  necklace  of  gold  and  black  bead^.pss 
the  necklace  round  the  girl's  neck,  drinks  some  wine,  and  poani: 
the  rest  into  her  mouth,  dashes   the  glass  to  pieces  on  th«  for 
Then    the  pViest  reads  the  written  covenant  or  keiuha}   Mjh 
reading  the  last  sentence  he  takes  the  fringes  of  the  four  cor^. 
of  the  boy's  veil  or  sisith,  and  says  thrice   over :  God  commaiii 


1  Some  say  the  breaking  of  the  glaas  typifies  the  frailty  of  life  and  othen  tb:  i 
is  done  to  remind  the  people  of  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem.  The  origioal  iwi 
prol>ably  was  to  prevent  the  glass  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  magidan. 

2  In  some  places  the  reading  of  the  marriage  coTenant  forms  the  whok  cf  t> 
ceremony.      Tlie    marriage    covenant    generaUy   nina  :     This  ceremony  ii  bs 
perf(trmed  by  per)ple  of  good  mark,  in  a  good  season,  in   a  lucky  hoar,  in  the  sa 
of  the  (ircat  Merciful  One,  whose  name   is  exalted,  who  is  worthy  of  the  grab* 
who  is  greater  than  all  blessings  and  praise.     May  the  commanication  between  & 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  between  the  assembled  congregation  find  fayoor  witii  Hx 
And  may  the  bridegroom  be  gladdened  joyful   and   merry,    may  he  recelT*  m 
salvation,  may  he  be  kept  from  evil  and  may  he  be  freed,  and  may  his  tow  |i 
fulHUed.     May  both  the  bride    and    the   bridegroom   be   joyful  and  pleuaot,  i 
fruitful  and  multiply ;  may  they  live  happily  together  and  prosper.    He  »bo  hi 
gained  a  wife  has  gained  what  is  best,  and  has  received  grace   from  God's  bfli 
Riches  are  handed  down  from  one's  father,  a  wise  wife  is  a  gift  from  Goi  i^ 
your  wife  be  as  the  fruitful  vine    by  the  side  of  your   house   and  yoar  cBis 
round    your    table  like   the   Jayitt,     Behold    the   man  who   fears   God    re«« 
such  blessings.     May  God  bless  you  from  Sion  that  all  the  days  of  yonr  lifcyt 
may  wish  well  for  Jerusalem,  and  wish  contentment  among  the   people  of  la* 
with  your  children's  children.     In  this  city  of  Poona    on    the  river  which  &• 
into  the  great  sea  and  in  the  year  (name  of  the  yetir),  month  (name  of  the  ■»?» 
and  (lay  (name  of  the  daij),  according  to  our  calculation  of  the'  creation,  Brs/* 
Dau/i  the  handsome  bachelor,  the  son  of  the  honourable  gentleman  Mr.  Aanm  If^ 
asked  the  maid  /?*  berca,  who  is  as  the  roe  and  a  crown  of  beauty,  the  daugbter  li 
the  honourable  gentleman  Mr,  Abraham  Si^omonio  he  his  wile  according  to  the  a" 
of  Moses  and  Israel.     Saying,  as  among  the  people  of  Israel  men  supply  their  wj« 
with  food  and  rich  clothes  by  working  and  livinc  in  love  with  them,  I  will  by  * 
help  of  (iod  furnish  you  with  food  and  clothes  by  woiking  and  living  with  J** 
love.     And  I  give  you  two  hundred  juji  which  are  equal  to  the  twenty-fiTie  ;V;i ' 
pure  silver,  being  the  value  of  your  virginity.     And  I  will  give  you  food,  doth«.*^ 
whatever  is  necessary  for  you,  and  will  live  with  you  according  to  the  way  d'^ 
world.     As  the  virgin  bride  Rebecca  has  agreed  to  be  his  wi&,  and  at  the  aR" 
mentioned  bridegroom  has  taken  from  her  in  his  own  hands  and  has  kept  ia  a 
possession  the  dowry  of  the  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  and  of  clothes  of  the  viw 
of  £15  (Hs.  150)  which  she  has  broucht  from  her  father's  house  to  thehonae  d^ 
husband,  he  has  kept  the  dowry  with  him  as  a  debt  and  as  goods   Uke  sheep  * 
iron.     This  is  the  profit  or  loss  that  may  aris^  from  it.     Besides  this  the  bridegn* 
Benjamin  Baud  gives  her,  by  his  own  will  £13  (Rs.  130)  more  as  consideration /<>f* 
covenant.     So  the  rupees  of  the  dowry  and  the  additional  rupees  together  wn<i"''»* '  ^ 
£28  (Ra.  280).     The  above  mentioned  bridegroom  Benjamin  Daua  said  toB«,"|| 
responsibility  of  this  marriage  covenant  is  on  me  and  my  children.    I  ag'^/?^^ 
after  me  this  must  be  paid  from  the  be«t  of  my  properties.    The  responsibilitT  *  j 
the  claim  of  this  marriage  deed  is  on  the  goods  that  I  ma^  have  bongbt,  and  tltf '  | 
shall  buy  in  future,  and  over  that  which  has  risk  in   it,   and    even  on  the  f* 
on   my    back   and   that  is   also  included   in  it.    According  to   the   cnstoo  ^ 
rule  of  the  wise,  whose  memory  is  blessed,  the  responsibility  of  tiiismarritfi^^ 
is  as  the  responsibility  of  those  marriage  deeds  of    the  daughters  of  Isn^  ^ 
have  been  in  practice  from  the  times  of  old  down  to  the  present  time.   Tlui* 
not  merely  as  a  certificate  or  a  copy.    All  sorts  of  right  in  the  world  oTtf  A^  | 
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lat   lie  who  marries  sliall  feed  his  wife  well^  clothe  her^  and  per- 
>rixi    the  duty  of  marriage.     All  these  the  boy  promises  to  fulfil. 
'hen   the  guests  invoke  a  blessing,  and  the  boy  signs  the   paper 
3.  tlie  presence  of  two  witnesses  and   the   minister.^    The  minister 
eads   the  last  sentence  of    the    marriage  covenant^  sigus  it^  and 
oiling  it  up  hands  it  to  the  boy,  who  delivers  it  to  the  girl,  saying 
7ake   this  marriage  covenaDt,  henceforth  all  that  belongs  to  me 
3  yours.     She  takes  it  in  her  open   hands,  and  makes  it  oyer  to 
ler  father.     The  guests   then  sing  a  song  in  praise  of  God,  with 
rhose  will    the    ceremony  was  performed,    and    in  praise  of  the 
»ride  and  bridegroom.     The  minister  then  takes  a  glass  of  wine  and 
epieats  the  seven  following  blessings.  Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord 
^ur  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hath 
created  every  thing  for  Thy  glory.     Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord  our 
Sod,  Bang  of  the  Universe,  who  hath  formed  man.   Blessed  art  Thou 
3  liord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hath  formed  man  in 
>he  likeness  of  Thy  form,  and  prepared  for  him  a  like  form  of 
ayerlasting  fabric.    Blessed  art  Thou  O  Lord  our  God,  who  formeth 
□aan.      She  who  was  barren  shall  rejoice  and  delight  at  the  gathering 
of  her  children  unto  her  with  joy.     Blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord,  who 
sauseth  him  to  rejoice  with  her  children.     Ye  shall  surely  rejoice  ye 
loving  companions  as  your  Creator  caused  your  forefathers  to  rejoice 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.     Blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord,  who  causeth  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  to  rejoice.     Blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord  our  God, 
Eang  of  the  Universe,  who  hath  created  joy  and  gladness,  bride- 
groom and  bride^  love  and  brotherhood,  delight  and  pleasure,  peace 
and  friendship.     Speedily,  0  Lord  our  God,  let  there  be  heard  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  joy  and 
the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of 
the  bride,  the   yoice  of  merriment  of    the    bridegrooms  at  their 
marriage  feasts  and  the  music  of  youth.     Blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord 
who  causeth  the  bridegroom  to  rejoice  with  the  bride  and    causeth 
them  to  prosper.     The  minister  then  repeats  three  texts.     At  the 
end  of  the  third  text,  the  guests  clap  their  hands,  and  the  musicians 
catching  the  sound  beat  their  drums.     When  the  music  is  over  the 
boy  is  seated  on  the  right  of  the  girl  on  another  chair   and  wine  is 
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void.     In  the  questions  of  heritage  aU  most  be  done  According  to  the  cnstom  of 
the  country. 

At  this  point  the  reader  of  the  covenant  stops  for  a  short  time ;  the  signatures 
of  witnesses  are  taken.  The  minister  says  God  commands  that  he  who  marries 
thaU  feed  his  wife  well,  clothe  her,  and  perform  the  duty  of  marriage.  The 
bridegroom  says  AU  these  I  will  do.  After  the  si^atures  are  taken  the  reader 
goes  OB,  And  we  the  undersigned  witnesses  have  m  a  right  manner  made  the 
above  mentioned  bri^e^^room  Bertfamin  Daud  swear  to  what  is  written  and  said  in . 
this  ;  and  all  this  is  fair,  clear,  true,  and  steadfast. 

WitnesMs,  at  least  two.  The  signature  of  the  bridegroom. 


The  signature  of  the  reader. 


'The  witnt 
approves  of  them 

B  810— 


are  chosen  by  the  girVa  father.    They  ask  tha  boy  whathar  he 
IS  witnesMt. 
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handed  to  all  present.  The  minister,  patting  his  right  band  on  &? 
heads^  blesses  the  boj  first  and  then  the  girl.  He  takes  almcdi 
betelnuts  and  other  things  from  one  of  the  plates,  fills  the  gif.} 
lap  with  them^  and  a  relation^  either  of  the  boy  or  tbe  girl,  praeia 
the  minister  with  almonds,  betelnnts,  and  othdr  artidea  horn  tk 
other  plate. 

Next  comes  the  gif t^making  or  aher}  The  girl's  mother  bds 
the  minister  a  gold  ring  worth  88.  to  £1  (B8.4-  10).  Themisiste 
calls  out  her  name,  names  the  present,  and,  patting  a  little  BogviaB 
the  boy's  mouth,  hands  the  ring  to  the  boy.  Others  follow,  eadim 
or  woman  going  to  the  minister  whispers  in  his  ear  his  or  heroazs, 
and  hands  him  the  present.  The  minister  calls  oat  the  giver's  Due, 
states  what  the  present  is,  and  putting  a  little  sugar  into  the  giro^i 
mouth  makes  the  gift  over  to  the  boy.  When  all  thebo/spresena 
are  received,  the  girl's  relations  come  forward^  and  in  the  same  nj 
through  the  minister  make  presents  to  the  girl.  In  the  same  wij 
the  boy's  and  girl's  fathers  make  presents  to  their  relations  endiu 
with  a  special  present  of  a  shilling  or  two  to  the  gnests  for  lean  t. 
untie  the  knot  that  fastens  the  hems  of  the  bride's  and  bridegroom i 
garments.  The  rest  of  the  sugar  is  handed  roand  or  is  melted  ia 
water  and  drunk.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  leaving  their  places  0 
taken  to  a  table,  and  blessed  by  the  minister^  laying  2«.  to  I'A 
(Rs.  1  -  5)  on  the  table.  While  the  gnests  sing,  the  boy  and  tbe  ^ 
walk  round  the  table  and  kiss  the  tora  or  roll  of  the  law.  ^Vba 
they  come  near  the  steps  of  the  synagogue^  the  singing  stops,  and  th 
boy  is  set  on  the  horse  and  the  girl  taken  away  either  in  a  palanqva 
or  a  carriage.  The  procession  then  starts  with  lighted  torcheamnsc 
and  fireworks  to  the  girl's  hoase.  At  the  girl's  ^onse  her  brotlw- 
standing  near  the  door^  drops  a  little  sngar  into  the  boy's  mootb, 
hands  him  a  cocoanut,  and  sqaeezes  bis  right  ear.  The  boy  g|t^ 
him  a  cocoanut  and  he  goes  back  into  the  house.  Then  tbe  giris 
relations,  helping  the  boy  and  girl  to  alight,  tie  the  hems  of  to 
garments,  and  walking  together  side  by  side  they  go  and  stand  u 
front  of  the  house  steps.  An  elderly  woman  brings  a  handfnlft 
cooked  rice  or  dmhat  in  a  dish,  and  waving  it  round  their  bw 
throws  the  rice  into  the  street.  Then,  with  singing,  theboyandgm 
are  taken  into  the  house  and  seated  side  by  side,  the  women  goe* 
follow  the  pair,  and  the  men  sit  in  the  marriage  hall.  In  tbe  hoo* 
the  women  relations  of  the  girl  with  their  husbands  wash  hotiiv* 
boy's  and  girls  feet,  the  husbands  pouring  the  water  and  tbe  wiwj 
washing  the  feet.  When  their  feet  are  washed,  between  eleven  aw 
twelve,  the  boy  is  led  into  the  marriage  hall  and  feasted  witkw 
men,  while  the  girl  feasts  with  the  women  in  the  house.  Wben» 
feast  is  over  betelnut  and  tobacco  are  handed  round  and  the  pie^ 
take  their  leave.  After  they  are  gone  the  bridesmaids  lead  v 
boy  and  girl  to  a  separate  room  where  they  pass  the  night.*   ^^ 


^  The  presents  are  ornaments,  clothes,  and  money.  When  cash  jpr^*^^ " 
made  the  minister  is  paid  1^.  (1  a.)  by  each  giver  and  the  giver  ia  not  idloved^S' 
until  he  pajs  it. 

'  Among  the  old  Jewa  thia  would  aeem  to  have  bean  oae  ol  tha  dotiai  ^^ 
groomsman. 
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rioming^  the  third  day,  tlie  boy  and  girl  baiihe^  and,  dressing  in  their 
narria^  clothes,  are  seated  face  to  face  on  a  sheet.     Abont  eight 
ome  oocoa  or  cow's  milk  with  sagar  is  brought  and  they  feed  one 
Jiother.     Two  hours  later  guests  begin  to  come^  the  boy's  friends 
re  sent  for,  and  a  meal  of  rice,  split  peas,  dry-fish,  vegetables,  and 
iokles  is  served.     After  the  meal  is  over  most  of  the  men  leave  and 
he  rest^  sitting  with  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  marriage  hall,  watch 
he  boy  and  girl  biting  pieces  of  betel-leaf  and  cocoa-kernel  out  of 
ach   other's  mouths.     Other  married  couples,  even  old  men  and 
romen,  do  the  same,  and  the  morning  passes  in  much  merriment. 
Then  the  older  people  retire,  and  till  about  four  the  children  play 
•t  odds  and  evens,  or  hide  and  seek.     About  four,  with  the  singing 
»f  special  songs,  the  girl's  hair  is  combed  and  dressed  with  flowers, 
•nd  her  wedding  robes  are  put  on.     A  kinswoman  leads  the  bride's 
nother  and  seats  her  near  the  girl,  and  while  scoffing  songs  are  sung, 
ler  hair  is  combed,  and  with  much  laughter  and  mockery  decked 
nth  paper  and  tinsel  ornaments.    After  the  amusement  has  gone  on 
or  an  hour  or  so  they  retire  into  the  house.     In  the   evening,  when 
he  guests  begin  to  come,  her  mother  fills    the    girl's    lap  with 
dmonds  betelnuts  and  dates,  and  gives  the  boy  a  silk  handkerchief 
knd  a  gold  or  silver  ring.     Five  married  women  touch  the   boy's 
uiees  shoulders  and  head  with  grains  of  rice,  the  boy  and  g^rl  stand 
iacing  the  women,  and  the  boy  bows  low  to  each,  and  is  given  a 
lilk  handkerchief.     Then  the  boy  and  the  girl  pass  through  the 
narriage  hall,  where  the  girl's  father  has  been  entertaining  some 
apaests,  and  with  songs  are  led  out  and  the  boy  is  set  on  horseback^ 
md  the  girl  with  her  maids  of  honour  or  karavlU  is  carried  in  a 
Mdanqnin  or  carriage.     A  big  silk  umbrella  is  held  over  the  boy  and 
>n  either  side  a  silver  fan  and  a  fly-flap,  and  to  pacify  evil  spirits 
k  cocoannt  is  broken  or  an  egg  is  smashed  under  the  horse's  right 
Dorefoot.^    The  procession  moves  on  to  the  synagogue  with  music, 
ighted  torches,  and  fireworks.'     At  the  synagogue  door  they  begin 
bo  sing  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  taken  in  and  made  to  stand  near 
ihe  table  before  the  law  scrolls  or  aafar  tolas^    The  girl's  &ther 
[ays  2s.  to  10«.  (Rs.  1-5)  on  the  table  and  the  minister,  placing  his 
right  hand  first  on  the  boy's  and  afterwards  on  the  girl's  head^ 
blesses  them.     The  boy  and  girl  pass  round  the  table,  kiss  the  law 
scroll,  and  with  songs  are  led  out  and  the  procession  moves  on 
ko   the   boy's  house.'    At  the   marriage  hall  door  some   slay  a 
jToat,^  and  sprinkle  a  line  of  blood  from  the  marriage  hall  to  the  house 
loor,  for  the  boy  and  girl  to  walk  along.    When  the  guests  are  met  a 
iheet  is  spread  and  the  boy's  father  and  mother  are  seated  on  it  side 
>y  side.     Then  the  boy  is  set  on  his  father's  lap,  and  while  the  girl 
s  being  seated  on  his  mother's  lap,  the  boy  says  to  his  parents, 
Cake  this  your  wealth.     Then  the  boy^s  kinswomen  wash  the  boy's 
ind  girl's  feet,  the  boy  presenting  th^n  with  2««  to  4^.  (Ks.  1  -  2). 
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Chapter  III. 
Fopalation. 

Bene-Ihraels. 

Marriaijf. 
Fourth  Day. 


Fifth  Pay. 


Sixth  Day, 


After  a  dinner  to  the  men  in  the  marriage  hall  and  to  the  vows 
in  the  honse  the  gaests  withdraw* 

About  seven  next  morning,  the  foorth  day,  in  the  girl's  house,  tfi^r 
some  biting  of  betel-leaf  and  games  of  chance,  the  boy  and  girl  v! 
set  on  two  low  wooden  stools  and  bathed  in    cold   water  hv  fire  cf 

w 

seven  married  women.     The  boy  leans  over  the  girl,  and,  filling  Isi 
mouth  with  water  blows  it  in   spray  over  her  face,   and  she  in  tk 
same  way  blows  spray  over  his  feet.^     After  the  bath  the  boj  n^ 
girl  dress  with  the  greatest  haste,  vying  with  each   other  who  ^ 
be  dressed  first.     Relations   present  the  boy's  and    girl's  mothsi 
with  robes  and  bodices,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  led   into  the  hoiisi 
and  a  feast  is  given.^      Next  morning,  the  fifth  day,   the  boj  id 
girl  bathe  in  hot  water   and  feed   one  another.      In   the  afterB'>i3 
they  are  dressed  and  the  boy  asks  his  wife  to  lend   him   one  of  ber 
ornaments  to  treat  his  friends  to  a  cap  of  liqnor.      She  hesit&tes, 
asks  her  people,  and  after  some  delay  gives  him  an  ornament.    Va 
boy  takes  a  party  of  friends  and  goes  to  his  nearest  relation's  hoo^?, 
where  a  boy  is  dressed  in  woman's  clothes.     After  some  timeth* 
girl  with  some  other  women  starts  in  search  of  her  husband.     Wba 
they  are  heard  coming  near  the  honse  the  bridegroom  hands  tk 
ornament  to  the  boy  in  woman's  clothes  and  all  lie  do5vn,  corir 
themselves  with  mats,   and  pretend  to  sleep.     Presently  the  gin 
comes  in  and  seeing  her  husband  calls  him,  and  shakes   him,  Wa 
he  does  not  move.     She  searches  for  the  ornament,  and  not  findio? 
it  searches  the  boy  in  woman's    dresa      When  she  finds  it  sbe 
charges  her  with  theft.    The  boy- woman  denies  that  she  is  a  thief  aai 
declares  that  she  is  a  prostitute  and  that  she  got  the  ornament  fron 
the  bridegroom  as  a  present.     When  the  girl  hears  this   she  asb 
the  woman  to  let  her  and  her  husband  go  and  promises   to  pay  be 
all  her  dues.     Then  the  master  of  the  honse  entertains    them,  Kii 
they  return  to  the  girl's.   When  they  reach  the  honse  the  girl's  sis-:: 
stands  at  the  door  and  refuses  to  let  them  in  till  her  brother-in-lsT 
promises  to  give  his  first  daughter  in  marriage  to   her  son.     H* 
refuses,  she  persists,  and  in  the  end  he  agrees.     This  is  onlyafors.* 
the  agreement  is  seldom  carried  out. 

Next  day,  the  sixth,  after  bathing  dressing  and  feeding*,  the  ^1 
is  sent  to  draw  water.     When  she  comes  back  she  asks  her  motb€^ 
in-law  to  help  her  to  put  down  the  waterpot.     The    mother-in-k» 
is  too  busy  and  tells  her  son  to  help  his  wife.     He  lifts  down  t\» 
waterpot  and  the  girl  carries  it  to  the  cookroom.     The  rest  of  tk 
day  passes  in  biting  betel-leaf  and  playing  at  odds  and  evens,    h  ; 
the  evening  about  seven  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  coco*-  j 
milk,  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  led  to  the  cookroom,  and  the  girl  i 
bakes  in  oil  ten  or  twelve  pulse  cakes  or  vadds.     When  they  sr* ' 


^  The  boy  blows  water  on  the  girrs  month  that  she  may  not  be  talkftliTe.  ad 
the  girl  blows  water  on  the  boy's  feet  to  show  he  is  her  lord.  The  root  idea  u  9 
blow  off  evil,  water  and  blowing  being  both  modes  of  spirit-scaring.  As  inofcbff 
cases  a  happy  symbolic  explanation  has  saved  a  custom. 

'ThiH  is  a  rich  meat  feast.  If  money  has  been  paid  into  the  synagogue  hai 
only  relations  stay  for  it ;  if  no  money  has  been  paid  all  the  guests  moid  ^ 
entertained. 
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eady  the  boy  takes  the  cakes  out  of  the  pan  and  going  into  the 
»ater  room,  he  and  the  girl  sit  facing  his  father  and  mother.     A 
Harried  woman  takes  the  marriage  ornaments  or  ahera  off  the  boy's 
kod  girl's  brows,  and,  after  being  for  a  few  minutes  bound  round 
he  brows   of  the   boy's   parents,  they  are  thrown  into  water  or 
astened  to  the  rafter  of  the  house  roof.      The   day   closes  with 
k  supper.     Next    day,   the    seventh,   the  girl's  mother  comes   to 
he  boy's  house  and  asks  the  family  to  dine  with  them.'      They 
^fi,  and    are    feasted.     In    the    evening    the  girl     and    the   boy 
ire   taken     to    the    cookroom,    and    the    girl    makes    rice-balls, 
ills    them    with    cocoanut    scrapings     and    molasses,    and    boils 
hem.     When  they  are  ready  the  boy  and  girl  pick    five  or  six 
►nt  with  their  own  fingers.     At  the  evening  meal  the  girPs  mother 
presents  the  boy  either  with  a  silk  handkerchief  or  a  gold  or  silver 
ing.     Early  next  morning,  the  eighth,  the  boy  and  girl,  with  a  few 
elations,  are  sent  to  the  boy's  home.     They  are  then  taken  to  the 
louses  of  such  of  their  relations  as  were  not  able  to  be  present  at 
he  wedding,  and  to  the  houses  of  friends  and  neighbours  of  other 
'astes  to  whom  sugar  presents  were  not  made  during  the  wedding 
lays.     Besides  this,  which  is  the  last  of  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
iwo  dinners,  called  mdrnjevan  and  vydhijevan,  are  given  within  a 
nonth  the  first  by  the  boy's  father  and  the  second  by  the  girl's. 
Il  son's  marriage  costs  a  Bene-Israel  £20  to  £50  (Ra.  200  -  500)  and 
k  daughter's  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200).      Among  Bene-Israels  a 
lecond  wife  may  be  married  if  the  first  is  barren ;  if  her  children 
lave  died ;  if   all  her  children  are    girls ;  if  the  husband   dislikes 
lis  first  wife;  if  her  &tther  refuse  to  send  his  daughter  to  her  husband; 
>r  if  the  wife  runs  away. 

After  -the  rites  during  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  her  first 
jregnancy,  of  which  details  are  given  below,  the  young  wife,  who  is 
>f ten  not  more  than  fourteen,  is  taken  home  by  her  mother.  She  is 
:ed  daintily  and  decked  with  flowers  and  rich  clothes.  A  midwife, 
irho  is  generally  a  woman  known  to  the  mother's  family,  attends  her, 
ind  when  the  girl's  time  comes  is  called  in.  The  girl  is  taken  to  a 
^arm  room,  aud  one  or  two  of  the  elder  women  of  the  family 
gather  round  her.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  if  it  is  a  boy  a 
natal  plate  or  thdli  is  rung,  and  cold  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 
nfsnt.  Till  the  mother  is  washed  and  laid  on  a  cot,  the  babe  is 
illowed  to  lie  in  a  winnowing  fan.  It  is  then  washed  in  warm 
irater,  the  navel-cord  is  cut,  its  head  is  squeezed  to  give  it  a  proper 
ihape,  its  nose  is  pulled  straight,  and  its  ears  are  bent.  If  a 
ivomau  has  lost  any  children  the  right  nostril  is  bored,  that  if  he  is 
^  boy  the  child  may  look  like  a  girl  and  if  it  is  a  girl  her  left  nostril 
8  bored  that  she  may  look  ugly  or  khodlele.  The  child  is  bound  in 
twaddling  clothes,  laid  beside  its  mother  generally  to  her  right,  and 
o  ward  off  evil  spirits  a  knife  is  placed  under  its  pillow.  The  words 
ildam  and  Eve  away  from  hence,  or  Lileth  Aaam's  first  wife,  are 
(ometimes  engraved  on  a  silver  plate  and  hung  round  a  child's  neck. 
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^  Aooording  to  castom  when  one  of  the  muTiage  families  asks  another  to  dine 
rith  them  the  minister  most  alwaye  bring  some  giu  however  emaU, 
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Word  ifl  sent  to  tlie  child's  father,  and  the  midwife  retiiea  wiA  i 
present  of  Is.  to  2«.  6d,  (Rs.^-  1^),  a  pound  of  rice,  and  a  ooootEBt 
A  dim  brass  lamp  is  kept  burning  near  the  child's  &ce,  and,  ktk 
rest  of  the  day,  except  a  few  dates  and  a  little  cocoa-kernel  aad  liqaat 
the  mother  generally  fasts  in  the  name  of  the  earth  or  dhantri  h 
three  days  she  is  fed  on  wheat  paste    mixed    with    fattter  ui 
molasses,  and  for  forty  days  she  drinks  hot  water,  and  after  tk 
fourth  day  she  is  fed  with  chicken  broth  and  rice.     For  seveii  diji 
she  does  not  leaye  her  bedroom  without  tyingf  a  handkerchief  looai 
her   head  and   ears,  throwing  a  blanket  over  her  8houlden,tti 
wearing  sandals  or  vahdns.     Every  evening  the  babe  is  rubbed  w& 
turmeric,  mixed  with  rice  flour  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  bitU 
in  hot  water.     Before  drying  the  child,  the  midwife,  to  overooas 
the  evil  eye,  takes  water  in  a  metal  pot^  and  waving  it  thiioe  vmA 
the  child,  empties  it  on  her  own  feet.^ 

During  the  first  day  the  child  is  fed  by  giving^  it  to  suck  a 
soaked  in  coriander  juice  and  honey.  The  second  day  it  ii 
on  goat's  milk,  and  it  is  given  the  breast  from  the  third  dp. 
To  keep  off  evil  spirits  lines  of  ashes  are  drawn  outside  of  ik 
mother's  room.  News  is  sent  to  relations  and  friends^  and  thej  cm 
to  greet  the  mother,  bringing  small  presents  of  cIovob  aal 
nutmeg.  The  guests  are  offered  sugar  betelnat  and  leaves,  ib 
after  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  retire.  In  the  afternoon  of  ik 
third  day  the  ceremony  called  tikhondi  is  performed.  Tk 
mother  fasts  and  a  girl  from  the  honse  starts  to  call  woma 
relations  and  friends.  The  guests  begin  to  come  between  one  m 
two.  A  lighted  brass  lamp  and  a  plate  with  a  mixture  calks 
suthora  of  dry  ginger,  turmeric,  garlic,  molasses,  bishop's  weed  of 
ova,  and  cocoa  scrapings,  is  prepared  and  placed  before  the  guests 
The  mother  is  bathed  and  with  the  child  in  her  arms  is  seated  a 
the  middle  of  the  guests.  The  lighted  lamp  is  brought  before  Iw? 
and  she  kisses  it.  Then  one  of  the  elderly  women,  to  satisfy  wi 
spirits  called  diari  hori  takes  the  plate  in  her  hand  and  throws  t 


1  BeneJsraels  believe  that  the  evil  eyo  of  jealoiuy  harms  a  child  if  '^  .^  "^ 
feeding  or  wearing  good  clothes.  To  overcome  the  evil  eye  they  ^  ^jJa 
a  midwife  or  to  some  wise  woman  of  their  own  caste.  There  are  two  lnn<^*  <*.  *? 
eye,  the  dry  or  8uki  and  the  wet  or  olt.  To  overcome  the  diy  evil  eye  the  cfaiw  ■ 
bathed  in  the  eveninff  and  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  a  woman,  ^^^^Z!? 
salt  and  ashes  in  her liands,  waves  them  fifteen  to  twenty  times  from  the  chuoi 
head  to  his  feet  muttering  charms  or  maniriM,  She  throws  the  salt  and  ^^^ 
an  oven,  and,  taking  a  pinch  of  ashes,  touches  the  child's  brow  aad  the  sole  or  v 
child's  left  foot.  If  the  salt  thrown  into  the  oven  crackles  she  says  the  evil  ey*** 
very  strong  and  abuses  the  person  whose  sight  had  fallen  on  the  ^ild.  To  OTcrcotf 
the  wet  or  oli  evil  eye,  against  which  the  sut  and  ash  core  is  powerless,  th*  ^ 
is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  is  given  a  little  salt,  some  grains  ^  ^^ 
turmeric,  and  told  to  chew  them.  The  woman  places  two  pots  near,  one  witii  »* 
and  the  other  with  water,  and  takes  in  her  left  hand  a  shoe,  a  winnowiog  '^^  * 
broom,  and  a  knife,  and  asks  the  child  to  spit  what  is  in  its  moutii  over  ^^^ 
She  pours  the  fire  into  the  waterpot  and  waves  it  from  the  child's  head  downvti^ 
muttering  charms.  The  evil  eye  is  also  cured  bv  hanging  to  the  child's  neck  s  ^^ 
or  cloth  box  or  thavij,  about  an  inch  square,  nith  a  piece  of  paper  scribed  over  of  > 
sorcerer.  This  box  not  only  heals  the  sick  and  devxl-ridden,  but  kills  enemio*  S^? 
children  to  barren  women,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  every  <me  their  special  ^ 
According  to  the  sorcerer's  name  for  skill  the  box  varies  in  price  irom,  a  iafU^^ 
two  to  as  many  pounds.    Ministers  $m  well  $m  sorcerers  give  these  cbanns. 
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little  of  tli6  contents  into  each  comer  of  tbe  room.  Songs  are  snng, 
and  each  of  the  guests  is  given  some  of  the  mixture  and  with- 
draws. On  the  fifth  day^  in  honour  of  pdnchvi  or  the  spirit  of 
the  fifths  girls  go  round  calling  women  friends  and  relations. 
The  guests  begin  to  drop  in  between  one  and  two,  bringing 
cocoanuts  for  the  mother.  As  they  come  they  are  met  by  the  elderly 
women  of  the  house  and  seated  on  mats  near  the  mother's  room. 
When  the  guests  have  arrived^  amid  the  din  of  music^  the  mother 
takes  the  infant  in  her  arms^and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  knife 
that  cut  the  navel  cord^  the  kdrav^  stick  on  which  the  navel  cord 
was  cut^  and  a  prickly  pear  or  nilgui  twig,  sits  on  a  low 
Wooden  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  guests.  An  elderly  woman 
brings  a  brass  lamp  with  five  lighted  wicks^  and  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  lamp  the  mother  places  the  knife^  the  sticky  and  the 
twig.  She  takes  a  few  grains  of  rice^  lays  some  near  the  knife,  and 
throws  the  rest  about  her.  She  holds  both  her  ears,  and  three  five 
or  seven  times  kisses  the  lamp^  muttering  to  herself  the  prayer 
Me  thene,  that  is  Two  children  in  three  years^  repeated  three  five 
or  seven  times.  Then  the  mother  takes  her  seat  on  a  cot  facing  east, 
and  the  shejbhami  or  grain-sticking  ceremony  begins.  While  the 
guests  are  singing'  an  elderly  woman  brings  a  winnowing  fan 
containing  rice,  a  cocoanut,  a  betelnut,  and  two  betel-leaves,  and  a 
copper.  She  takes  some  grains  of  rice  from  the  fan,  throws  some  at 
the  mother^s  feet  knees  and  shoulders,  and  the  rest  behind  the 
mother's  back.  This  is  repeated  either  five  times  by  one  woman  or 
in  turns  by  five  women  chosen  from  the  guests.  The  woman  on 
whom  the  turn  last  falls  has,  in  addition,  to  touch  both  the  mother's 
and  child's  brows  with  grains  of  rice.  Next  follows  the  lap-filling 
or  oitbhami.  A  married  woman  takes  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  rice  and  fills  the  mother's  lap  with  it  repeating  the  Hebrew 
words  Bashim  adonya  that  is  In  God's  Name.  After  the  filling 
comes  the  waving  or  ovdhii  when  each  of  the  women  present  waves 
a  copper  coin  round  the  mother  and  child  and  puts  the  coin  in 
the  brass  hanging  lamp.*  Then  follows  the  vow-taking  and  after 
that  the  guests  are  served  with  boiled  gram  or  parched  rice,  sugar^ 
liquor,  and  betelnut  and  leaves. 

Next  morning,  the  sixth  day,  boys  go  round  and  invite  men  to 
come  in  the  evening.  About  nine  o'clock  guests  begin  to  drop  in 
and  as  they  come  are  seated  on  mats  spread  in  the  veranda.  Then  to 
a  tambourine  or  daph  accompaniment  they  begin  to  sing  in  Hebrew 
Hindustani  and  Mardthi,  whUd  the  rest  sit  quiet.      Parched  rice  or 


1  Kdratf  m  a  long  and  slender  tree  used  in  paling  and  fence  work, 

*  The  words  are :  Five  wicks  in  a  lamp,  each  with  a  separate  Same ;  each  was 
t3&e  lamp  which  was  waved  before  the  prophet  Elijah.  Perform  the  sA^'  op 
grain-stickuig  ceremony  to  this  woman  Rebecca  now  in  chUdbed.  Another  song  snng 
abont  the  same  time  runs  :  O  sun  O  moon  ye  go  by  the  wa^  leading  to  th^abode  of  the 
ehild's  grandfather.  Qiye  this  our  message  to  him,  if  indeed  he  is  aUve,  that  he 
should  wash  his  hands  and  feet  and  pray  to  Qod  fire  instead  of  three  times  a  day, 
fto  that  God  may  confer  bleningB  upon  the  child.  The  words  in  both  cases  are 
Mar&thi. 

*  The  whole  amount  from  8<f.  to  2«.  (Re.  )•  1)  is  distributed  among  the  girls  of  the 
mother's  family. 
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boiled  gram  and  sugar  are  handed  round  and  till  dawn  liquor  i$ 
freely  drank.     When  she  goes  to  bed  the  mother  changes  her  M 
from  her  right  side  to  her  left,  and  in  the  child's  place  lays  a  ^m 
roller  or  varvanta  covered  with  cloth.     At  the  dead  of  night  ik 
dread  spirit  Sati  comes  to  scratch  from  the  child's  brow  what  God 
has    written  there  in    its  favour,  and  finding  a  stone  goes  awv 
disappointed.    Next  day  the  roller  is  taken  away.     On  this  day,  tk 
seventh^  the  mother's  room  is  changed  and  women  relations  aad 
friends  are  asked  to  come.     A  brass  hanging  lamp  is  lighted  ani 
placed  under  a  bamboo  basket  or  ravli.     The  mother  takea  ^ 
child  in  her  arms^  and  goes  several  times  out  and  in  from  the  hwst 
to  the    veranda    or   the  street^  while  one  of    the    guests   keep 
repeating  in  Mardthi,  '  0  moon  O  sun^  look  at  our  child,  it  is  oil' 
When  the  mother  finally  comes  in,  water  and  turmeric  powder  an 
dropped  on  her  from  above  the  entrance  door.     She  lays  the  cliili 
in  the  middle  of  the  cot  on  a  small  matress  covered  with  a  w\k 
sheet    and   round  the  mattress  drops    seven  or  nine  pinches  d 
boiled  gram  and  two  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel.  When  this  is  ready  eiii 
boy  or  girl  of  the  party  goes  near  the  child,  gently  catches  it  w 
the  ear,  and  says.  Come  away  child,  let  us  go  to  play  and  eat  a  dia^ 
of  rice  cakes.^      Then  each  boy  takes  some  of   the    boiled  gna, 
and,  as   he   runs   away,  is  struck  with  a  twisted  handkerchief  1? 
another  boy  who  stands  behind  the  door. 

In  the  synagogue,'  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  nak 
child,*  whether  or  not  it  is  the  Sabbath,  two  chairs  are  set  aide  kj 
side,  one  for  the  prophet  Elijah  who  is  believed  to  be  present  at  A? 
circumcision,*  and  the  other  for  the  operator  who  is  either  & 
minister,  the  boy's  father,  or  some  other  man  acquainted  with  tb 
details  of  the  rite.  From  ten  to  eleven  in  the  morning  guests  hegis 
to  drop  in.     When   enough  have  come,  for  at  least  ten  shonld  l» 

f)resent,  the  operator  goes  to  the  chair  intended  for  the  prophet 
if  ts  it  over  his  head,  and  muttering  some  Hebrew  verses  restores 
it  to  its  place.  If  the  child  is  to  be  circumcised  at  the  synagogoe, 
he  is  taken  in  a  palanquin  in  his  mother's  arms,  suscompanied  bj 
men  and  sometimes  by  women  guests,  and,  unless  it  is  the  Sabbatk 
or  a  holiday,  by  music.  When  the  party  reach  the  synagogue  the 
child's  maternal  uncle  takes  him  to  where  the  guests  are  sitting; 
and  says  Shalom  Alekham  or  Hail  in  God's  Name.  To  this  ti« 
congregation  answer  Alekham  Shalom  or  In  God's  name  Peace.  6 
hands  the  child  to  one  of  the  elders  who  has  taken  the  proph^ 
Elijah's  chair.  The  operator  sits  on  the  other  chair  and  circn* 
cises  the  child,  the  people  singing  Hebrew  songs,  and  the  boj^ 
father  sitting  praying  covered  with  a  veil.  Outside  of  the  synagog* 
a  cock  is  sacrificed  and  taken  to  be  cooked  at  the  child's  father^ 


^  The  M&rAthi  mns  :  Tere  hdla  kheldya  jdva  dn  scUichi  mutki  vdiun  khdya. 

^  If  there  is  no  synagogue  the  rite  is  performed  in  the  house  where  the  boy  ^ 
bom.  -^ 

'  Only  males  are  circumcised.  If  the  child  is  weakly  the  rite  may  be  pat  oo  ' 
&  iov  davs 

<  All  Jews  leave  a  chair  for  Elijah.  The  story  is  that  he  wished  to  die  becMH  * 
Jews  disregarded  the  rite  and  could  not  be  comforted  except  by  a  promise  froa  ^ 
that  the  rite  should  always  be  respected.    Baanage,  422-423. 
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house.  Raisin  wine  and  milk  are  tlirice  given  to  the  cliild  to  quiet 
him.  The  wound  is  dressed  with  brandj  and  oil  and  the  child  is 
blessed  by  the  minister  and  called  by  a  new  name  chosen  from  the 
Old  Testament.^  Then^  except  on  the  Sabbath  or  on  a  fast  day 
when  nothing  but  the  raisin  wine  is  used,  the  guests  are  treated 
to  cocoa-kernel  and  sugar  cakes.  The  child  is  presented  with 
silver    coins   and  silver    and  gold  ornaments  and  the  minister  is 

fiven  a  fee  of  Sd.  to  Is,  (2-8  as.).  No  record  of  the  circumcision  is 
ept,  but  it  is  considered  meritorious  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  party  go  back  to  the  mother  and  sing  a  hymn,  and  eat  sugar^ 
parched  gram,  and  liquor.  The  cock  is  presented  to  the  minister 
and  the  guests  retire.  If  a  child  dies  before  it  is  circumcised,  the 
operation  is  performed  after  death,  but  no  prayers  are  offered. 
Boys,  as  noticed  above,  are  named  on  the  circumcision  day.  Girls 
are  named  at  any  time  from  the  fifth  day  to  one  month  after  birth.* 
On  the  night  fixed  for  the  naming  the  minister  and  relations  are 
called,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  on  a  stool  covered  with  white  cloth 
near  the  mother's  cot;  close  to  the  cot  are  arranged  plates  of  fruit  and 
cups  of  milk  and  honey.  The  minister,  placing  his  right  hand  on 
the  child's  head,  repeats  Hebrew  verses,  in  which  the  name  to  be 
given  to  the  child  occurs.  He  retires,  and  the  night  is  spent  in 
singing  and  drinking. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed 
and  a  cocoanut  is  broken  and  its  water  is  sprinkled  on  all  sides. 
The  mother  or  some  other  woman  lays  the  child  in  the  cradle 
repeating  the  Hebrew  words  Bashim  adonya,  that  is  In  the  Name 
of  God,  and  pulling  the  cradle  by  the  string  sings  songs.  Cocoa- 
kern^s  and  sugar  are  handed  round. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  a  few  Bene-Israels  perform  the  rite  of 
redeeming  their  first-born  sona  The  father,  taking  his  son  and 
asking  his  friends  and  relations  to  come  with  him,  goes  to  the 
synagogue,  and  coming  before  the  sacrificial  priest  says,  I  present 
yon  this  my  first-bom  son,  and  gives  him  in  his  hands.  The  cohen^ 
looks  at  the  child,  and,  asking  4«.  to  £1  10^.  (Bs.  2- 15),  hands  him 
back  to  his  father  and  blesses  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fortieth  day  after  a  boy's  birth  or  the 
eightieth  day  after  a  girl's  birth,  the  minister  is  sent  for.     When  he 


1  Bene-Israelfl  are  called  either  by  Hebrew  or  Hindu  names.  The  Hindu  male 
namee  are  BAb&ji,  Dhoadn,  Dharmiji,  Yeeba,  lUma,  and  Sakoba.  The  female 
names  are  Yesn,  lidi,  Soni,  Dhoudi,  and  Baya.  A  child's  first  name  is  often  changed. 
If  a  child  is  dangeroi^ly  ill  his  parents  vow  that  if  the  sickness  abates  they  will 
ohaoge  its  name,  i^nd  when  a  girl  is  married  her  husband's  people  give  her  a  new 
name.  Surnames  are  derived  from  names  of  villages  such  as  AglUtkar,  Divekar, 
M4igAvkar,  Korg&vkar,  N^gAvkar,  Penkar,  Punekar,  Nagarkar,  and  Taleg&vkar. 
Tbey  caU  their  father  dba  BnSpdpa ;  mother  dya  or  4*  i  brother  ddtia  ;  sister  bdfa  ; 
daughter  tokri ;  child  bdla ;  brother's  wife  bhdbi',  father-in-law  and  maternal  uncle 
fMdma ;  and  pate^al  uncle,  nfina  and  idka. 

*  Some  Bene-Israels  do  not  ask  the  minister  to  give  their  girls  a  name  and  simply 
call  her  by  some  name  the^  have  chosen  in  the  house. 

*  The  sacrificial  priest  is  called  eoken.  The  post  is  hereditary,  but  as  sacrifices 
are  no  longer  o£[ered,  the  cohen*8  only  duty  is  to  bless  the  congregation  in  the 
pyoagogue. 

«  3)0-  07 
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comes  a  pot  fnll  of  water  is  placed  before  him.  He  takes  atvig 
of  adbja,  dips  it  into  the  waterpot,  pronotmces  a  blesang,  ad 
retires.  The  mother  and  child  are  bathed  together  in  hot  water,  aoi 
the  mother^  taking  the  child  on  her  lap,  ponrs  both  on  herself  si 
her  child  seven  small  pots  fnll  of  the  water  that  has  been  blessed  lij 
the  minister  and  they  become  pnre.^ 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  pnrifying  day  the  child's  head  is  shayei^ 
Some  elderly  person,  either  a  man  or  woman  takes  the  child  on  their 
lap,  spreads  a  handkerchief  orer  the  child's  knees^  and  the  barber 
shaves  its  head.  When  the  shaving  is  over  the  barber  is  presentel 
with  6(2.  (4  as.)  in  cash  together  with  rice  and  half  a  cocoanat,  tk 
other  half  being  divided  among  the  children  of  the  house.  The 
child  is  bathed,'  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  rice  floor  btlb 
are  rolled  from  a  brass  plate  held  over  his  head.  In  the  evening  t 
dish  filled  with  pieces  of  rice-bread  and  mixed  with  molasses  wi 
pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  is  placed  before  the  minister  and  he  Uecses 
the  bread  and  distributes  it  among  the  persons  presents  This  last 
rite  known  as  malida  is  observed  only  by  a  few. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  mother  is  purified  the  fstWa 
mother  sends  to  ask  that  the  child  and  the  mother  may  be  sent  to 
her  house.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  girl's  mother  caUsber 
nearest  relations,  and  with  the  child  and  young  mother,  takes  a 
present  of  a  robe,  a  bodice,  child's  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  & 
cradle,  with  bedding  and  toys,  to  the  girl's  mother-in-law's  house. 
When  they  arrive  they  stand  on  the  veranda,  and  a  woman  oonuag 
from  the  house  with  cooked  rice  or  dmbat  bhdt,  waves  it  round  tk 
mother's  and  child's  head,  and  throws  it  away  to  satisfy  evil 
spirits.  The  mother,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  walks  into  the 
house  followed  by  the  women  guests  and  the  presents.  A  dinner  is 
served  to  the  guests,  the  girl's  mother  is  presented  with  a  robe  and 
bodice,  betel  is  handed  round,  and  the  guests  leave.^  When  the 
girl's  parents  live  at  a  distance  and  she  is  confined  at  her  husband's 
house,  she  and  her  child  are  removed  to  a  near  relation's  for  a  few 
days,  and  return  with  gif  to  bought  at  her  mother's  expense. 


1  When  the  mother  haa  to  leave  the  honae  before  the  proper  time,  the  pmiffo^ 
haa  to  be  twice  gone  throaeh  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  house  and  after  the  end  tf 
the  fortieth  or  the  eightieth  day  as  the  case  may  be. 

'  If  Uie  child  is  we  subject  of  a  vow  its  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  from  one  to  fin 
years.  The  child  is  then  taken  in  procession  on  horseback  with  mnsic  to  the  tj» 
gQgue.  A  new  handkerdbief  is  spread  on  its  lap,  and  that  the  hair  may  not  ww 
Jbeavily  the  barber  shaves  its  head  without  using  water.  At  the  end  of  the  ahavinsui 
barber  is  presented  with  the  handkerchief,  a  pound  of  lice,  a  cocoannt^  a  beCdstf 
and  two  ]^ves,  and  a  copper  coin.  The  chila  is  bathed  in  wann  water,  dresaed,  lal 
seated  on  ihe  pulpit  or  teha.  Here  the  hair  is  weighed  either  against  ^old  or  ailvsr  ai 
the  metsX  iB  presented  to  the  synagogpae.  The  jHriest  blesses  the  child  and  the  kit 
IS  put  in  the  mother's  lap  who  throws  it  into  water.  When  this  is  done  the  chiUi 
made  to  atand  in  the  doorwsy  of  the  synagosue  and  a  metal  plate  or  thdU  is  h^ 
upside  down  over  its  head  and  rice  flour  balls  are  rolled  one  after  another  from  A* 
plate  snd  scrambled  for  by  children. 

>  Bene-Israels  think  that  a  barber's  touch  defiles.  After  being  shaved  they  do  tft 
enter  their  synagogue  until  the^  bathe  or  at  least  until  the  part  shaved  and  t^ 
hands  and  feet  are  washed,  ,    ^  ^  . 

^Sometimes  the  girl's  mother  aftd  i»  relation  or  two  are  asked  to  stay  for  a  eoiF 
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Any  time  after  three  montlis  a  cliild^s  ears  are  bored.^  A  girPs 
ears  are  bored  in  three  places  in  the  lobe,  and  in  two  places  in 
the  upper  cartilage.  When  the  ears  are  healed  a  girl's  nose. is 
bored^  generally  throngh  the  right  nostril,  by  a  Hindu  goldsmith^ 
who,  besides  a  present  of  rice  receives  for  each  hole  bored  id.  to 
l^d.  (^- 1  a.).  The  holes  are  kept  open  by  fine  gold  rings  not  by 
thread  as  among  Hindus.' 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  vaccination  and  small-pox  are 
jgenerally  performed  with  much  secrecy,  except  in  places  without 
a  synagogue  where  till  lately  they  were  done  openly  in  the 
same  manner  as  among  cultivating  Mardth&s  and  other  lower  class 
Hindus.  The  small-pox  goddess  Shitalidevi,  seven  married  women 
or  savdains,  and  a  boy  or  gavla  are  worshipped.  When  the  lymph 
laas  taken,  songs  are  sung  in  praise  of  the  sores  and  of  the  goddess ; 
the  child  is  considered  sacred  and  bowed  down  to,  and  neither  fish 
nor  flesh  is  eaten.  Of  late  years  special  vaccination  services  are 
said  to  have  ceased. 

When,  between  a  y^ear  and  a  half  and  two  years  old,  a  child  begins 
tx>  walk,  the  mother  takes  a  oocoanut,  breaks  it  in  front  of  its  feet, 
cind  divides  the  kernel  among  little  children. 

The  firfiit  ceremony  after  marriage  is,  when  the  girl  reaches  her 
twelfth  year,  the  putting  on  of  woman's  dress.  This  is  known  as 
tlie  lucl^  dress,  mursdda  or  padwrsohla  that  is  skirt-wearing.'  On: 
the  morning  of  the  girl's  twelfth  birthday  a  woman  is  sent  with 
music  £rom  the  boy's  house  to  the  girl's  hoose,  and  asks  the  girl's 
mother  to  return  with  her  and  bring  her  daoghter  and  friends.. 
At  the  boy's  house  the  boy  and  girl  are  bathed,,  dressed  in  rich 
clothes,  and  seated  facing  each  other  on  wooden  stools  covered  with, 
cloth.  A  married  woman  fills  the  girl's  lap  with  betelnuts,,  dates,, 
cJmonds,  and  rice,  and  her  hair  is  combed  and  decked  with  flowers. 
Five  married  women,  lifting  from  her  shoulder  the  end  of  the  girl's 
robe,  spread  it  on  her  head,  and  put  a  little  sugar  into  the  boy's  and 
^rl's  mouths.  The  boy  retires,  and  for  about  an  hour  the  women 
sing  Hindnst&ni  or  Mar^thi  songs  accompanied  by  a  drum,  and  are 
then  dismissed  with  hetelnut  and  leaves.  The  guests  are  feasted. 
After  spending  a  day  or  two  with  the  boy's  &mily  the  girl  gets  a 
present  and  goes  back  to  her  father'^  house. 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age  her  mother  sends  word  to  the  boy'a 
mother  and  asks  her  to  come  to  her  house  on  the  eighth  day,^  to  fix 
whether  the  age-coming  ceremony  shall  take  place  at  the  girl's^ 
or  at  the  boy's.  Unless  the  girl's  parents  are  rich  or  are  willing 
to  undergo  the  expense  the  ceremony  generally  takes  place  at  the 
boy's.  When  the  ceremony  is  to  take  plaoe  at  her  house  the  boy's 
mother,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  accompanied  by  music. 


^  In  some  families  when  the  child  iB  to  be  sent  to  the  father's  house  the   lobes  of 
its  ears  are  bored  before  leavings 

*  In  former  times  the  Indian  fiene-Israels  bored  the  cartilage  of  a  boy's  ears.  But 
when  thej  came  to  pride  themselves  on  Hebrew  cnstoms  thev  gave  up  the  practice,, 
as  among  the  old  Palestine  Jews  a  bored  upper  ear  was  the  sign  of  a  sUve. 

*  No  ceremony  q(  ^v  Ipnd  in  performed  when  the  girl  is  twelve  years  old' at  %h» 
time  of  mamage. 
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goes  to  ask  the  girl's  mother  and  other  female  relations,  lliey 
come  between  eleven  and  twelve.  The  girl  is  bathed  in  warm  irater, 
dressed  in  rich  clothes,  and  seated  near  the  women  facing  e^t 
The  boy  comes  richly  dressed  and  sits  £acing  the  girl,  Aboat  fire 
married  women,  g^i^^g  near  the  girl,  comb  her  hair  cmd  deck  it  witk 
flowers,  throw  garlands  round  the  boy's  neck,  sprinkle  sweet-soaited 
oil  on  both,  and  put  a  nosegay  into  the  boy'0  hand.  Another 
married  woman  fills  the  girl's  lap  with  almonds  and  betelnnts,.  and 
five  married  women,  taking  rice  in  both  their  hands^  wave  them  in 
front  of  the  girl's  knees  shoulders  and  head.  The  boy  and  gii) 
repeat  each  other's  names  and  the  boy  retires.  Sugar  is  handed  to 
the  guests,  who,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  Bong-singiri^  to  a  dram 
accompaniment,  are  dismissed  each  with  a  packet  of  betelnnt  and 
leaves.  At  bedtime  the  boy's  mother  takes  the  girl  to  the  boy's 
room,  and  leaving  her  there  shots  the  door  after  her,^ 

In  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  a  woman^a  fir»t  m^e^ancj 
female  friends  and  relations  are  called  to  the  boy^  About 
twelve,  when  the  guests  have  come,  the  girl  is  bathed  and  seated 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  facing  east,  and  fiye  married  women  conb 
her  hair,  fill  her  lap,  and  wave  grains  of  rice  round  her.  The 
sugar  is  served,  special  songs  are  sung,  betel  is  handed  roaad,  and 
the  guests  withdraw. 

A  few  hours  before  death,  if  the  dying  person  is  a  male,  a 
barber  is  called  to  shave  the  head,  and  when  the  barber  leaves 
the  nearest  relations  shave  the  whole  body  except  the  facG.  The 
dying  man  is  then  bathed,  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  laid  on  a 
fresh  bed,  and,  so  long  as  sense  remains,  the  minister  reads  the 
sacred  books  to  him,  and  lays  a  copy  nnder  his  pillow.  When 
at  the  point  of  death  sugarcandy  and  grape  juice  are  dropped 
into  his  mouth,  his  eyes  are  closed,  and  he  is  comforted  with  the 
promise  that  his  children  and  property  will  be  cared  for.  When 
all  is  over  th&  son  rends  his  clothes,  and  the  widow,  dashing 
them  against  her  husband's  cot,  breaks  her  bangles  and  black 
bead  necklace.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  and 
round  the  body  both  men  and  women  weep  and  waiL  The  great 
toes  are  tied  together  with  a  thread.  The  men  sit  on  the  veran^ 
or  at  some  distance  from  the  bed;  and  a  friend  or  neighboor 
goes  to  tell  the  relations  of  the  death.  The  body  is  measured,  and 
a  man  goes  with  a  few  labourers  to  dig  the  grave.  From  14^.  to 
£1  lOs.  (Rs.  7  - 15)  is  handed  to  a  friend  to  bring  what  is  wanted 
from  the  market.*      When  he  comes  back  others  help  in  making 


>  In  honour  of  this  event  the  hoy's  father  gives  his  frieiidi  a  praent,  and  en  s 
8abbath,  after  morning  prayer,  treats  them  to  liquor. 

2  The  details  for  a  man  are  :  Twenty-two  yards  of  cloth  worth  14».  (Kb.  7)  are  m^ 
into  trousers,  a  small  shirt  or  kaphni  and  a  large  shirt  also  called  haphni  reaidiizig  tiM 
knee,a  cap,  a  shouldercloth  or  dupeta.a.  turban,  a  waistscarf  or  kambarbctmit  a  doth  ts 
tic  the  hands,  a  cloth  for  the  eyes,  a  pillow,  a  towel,  a  ^un^ior  pair  of  drawersiuid  sheet  or 
7not,&Hi8idoT  shroud  worth  5«.(Rs.2i),  cotton  worth  id.  (Jo.), franklnowae,  needles ia4 
thread,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  scented  oil  worth  3«.  (Rs.  i4)i  flowers  and  aabjaor  henna  IH 
(1  a.),  seven  earthen  jars  worth  UM.  (14  (m.),  the  grave-diggers  4*.  (Ks.^),  vAdliqiur 
and  tobacco  5«.  (Rs.  24)  total  about  £1 13«.  (Rs.  ICA).  For  a  woman  the  details  a«: 
A  pair  of  trousers  or  ijdrs,  a  robe  or  pcUal,  a  headclothi  a  large  and  asmallln/iftwor 
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l;he  grave  clothes^  a  pillow^  a  cap,  and  a  pair  of  tronserB.  The  cot 
>n  which  the  body  is  laid  is  then  removed^  the  ground  andemeath 
IS  dng^  and  the  cot  replaced.^  The  body  is  then  mbbed  with 
30coanat  milk,  and  soap,  and  twice  ws^ed  in  warm  water, 
rhen,  while  the  minister  stands  by,  seven  jars  of  water  are  poured 
>yer  i,t  from  the  head  to  the  feet  and  dashed  on  the  ground.  Then 
;he  body  is  carried  to  another  room,  the  wet  clothes  are  taken 
)ff,  the  body  is  wiped  dry,  laid  on  a  mat  covered  with  a  white 
iheet,  and  dressed  in  the  newly  made  grave  clothes,  in  which 
ipi(3es  are  laid.  Then  the  surplice  or  siaid  is  drawn,  or  a 
landkerchief  and  a  sabja  twig  are  placed  in  the  right  hand,  the 
)ody  is  rolled  in  a  broad  sheet  and  the  face  left  partly  open 
hat  the  mourners  may  take  a  last  look.^  The  minister  asks  the 
noumers  to  forgive  the  deceased  any  faults  he  may  have  com-* 
nitted.  They  answer.  They  are  forgiven.  Flakes  of  cotton 
rool  are  laid  on  the  eyelids,  and  a  handkerchief  is  placed 
»ver  them,  and  the  face  is  covered  with  the  sheet  To  keep  the 
heet  in  its  place,  cloths  are  tied  ronnd  the  legs,  the  waist,  and 
he  head.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  mourners  has  gone  to  the  syna- 
gogue and  brought  the  coffin  or  doldre.  He  sets  it  in  front  of 
he  door,  washes  it  with  cold  water,  and  spreads  a  white  sheet 
naide  of  it.  After  the  minister  has  repeated  Hebrew  verses  for 
»bout  fifteen  minutes  the  body  is  carried,  head  first,  out  of  the 
LOUse  by  four  or  five  men,  and  laid  in  the  coffin.  A  wooden  frame 
9  dropped  over  the  coffin,  and  on  the  frame  a  chintz  doth  and 
lower  garlands  and  sabja  leaves  are  spread.  Headed  by  the  priest 
he  deceased's  four  nearest  relations  lift  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders 
md,  repeating  Hebrew  verses,  walk  to  the  burial  ground,  helped 
kt  intervals  by  the  other  mourners.  Within  a  few  paces  of 
he  graveyard  the  mourners  halt,  the  minister  repeats  sacred 
exts  and  the  bearers,  entering  the  graveyard,  place  the  coffin 
tear  the  grave.  Two  men  go  into  the  grave,  and  three  others, 
me  holding  the  head,  another  the  feet,  and  the  third  tying  a 
k  cloth  round  the  waist  lower  the  body  with  the  head  to  the 
last^  Each  of  the  mourners  takes  a  handful  of  earth  and  stuffs 
t  into  the  pillow  case.  The  two  men  in  the  grave  fill  any  hollows 
here  are  below  the  body,  lay  the  pillow  under  its  head,  and 
(ome  out  of  the  grava^    A  few  mourners  standing  near  repeat 


hirti  i»  kliawl  or  odni  to  put  round  the  neck,  a  sheet  or  mot,  a  handkerchief  for  the 
land,  a  handkerchief  for  the  eyes,  a  pillow,  a  towel  for  wiping  the  body,  and  a  Mrposk 
^T  over-robe.  Altogether  32  yards  worth  18«.  (R«.  9),  a  hM  of  seven  yards 
forth  5«.  (Bs.  2i) ;  incense,  oils,  needles,  and  flowers,  as  for  a  man  3s.  (Bs.  1^),  cotton 
rorth  id.  (^  o.),  seven  earthen  jars  worth  1«.  flrf.  (14  as,),  flowers  and  sabja  worth 
Jd.  (1  a.),  grave-diggers  4«.  (Rs.  2),  and  liquor  and  tobacco  6»,  (Rs.  2*) ;  total 
kbout  J^l  17  (Rs.  18}).  For  a  child  the  details  are  the  same  as  for  a  man  or  woman, 
ixcept  that  only  about  ten  yards  of  doth  are  used. 

1  B  the  deceased  has  no  relations  it  is  now  that  he  is  shaved.  The  foneral  cere- 
dOiiies  should  be  performed  by  a  son.  All  Bene-Israels  greatlv  desire  male  issue, 
failing  either  a  son  or  an  adopted  son  a  relation  is  asked  to  perform  the  oeremoniea 
od  for  a  year  to  pray  for  the  dead  in  the  synagogue.  ^ 

'  A  won^an  is  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  with  a  robe  or  sdidi  in  addition. 

■  Formerly  the  grave  was  sprinkled  with  milk,  water  mixed  with  rice  flour,  cocoa- 
:emel,  and  rice  grains. 

«  If  any  one  has  dust  from  Jerusalem,  a  little  of  it  is  put  into  ^e  piUow  ease, 
liifl  daflt  i9  sold  by  merchants  coming  from  Jerosalem  at  4^,  to  lOs.  (Ks,  2-d)  an 
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texts  and  ihroidngf  a  handfal  of  earth  into  the  grave  tam 
The  rest  come  and  each  throws  a  handfal  of  earth  into  the  gnw 
and  goes  quickly  away.  The  diggers  then  fill  the  grave,  ma 
it  is  fall  the  moorners  going  to  the  other  side  and  facing  vst 
repeat  prayers,  and  on  leaving  the  graveyard^  each  thrice  ovs 
plucks  a  little  grass  with  both  his  hands  and  throws  it  behind  \s 
back.^  The  cofiSn  is  brought  back  on  a  carrier's  head^  and  kept  in 
place  in  the  synagogue.*  The  funeral  party  go  to  the  dead  man's 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  on  the  steps,  sit  on  the  veranda, 
after  smoking  or  drinking  a  draught  of  hquor  go  to  their  hooses. 
the  evening  near  relatives  and  friends  bring  cooked  dishes  and 
with  the  mourners  from  the  same  dish.  On  the  spot  that  was 
under  the  cot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  a  mat  is  spread 
near  by  are  set  a  lighted  lamp  and  an  earthen  pot  filled  with 
water.  The  women  motimers  for  seven  days  sitj  sleep,  and  dine 
the  mat,  day  and  night  feeding  the  lamp  and  keeping  it  a*: 
The  first  seven  days  are  kept  strictly  as  days  of  mourning. 
members  of  the  family  neither  go  out^  sit  on  chairs,  bathe, 
any  thing  substantial,  or  drink  liquor.*  The  men  wesr 
turbans  and  do  not  salute  their  friends,  and  every  morning 
religious-minded  men  read  the  sacred  books  in  the  house 
mourning.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  minister,  hd_ 
by  a  few  of  the  people  repeats  sacred  texts.  On  the  evening 
the  sixth  day  he  comes  and  is  presented  with  a  plate 
with  sweetmeats  and  sweet-scented  flowers.  Over  this  plate 
repeats  verses  and  together  with  the  mourners  eats  sv 
meats.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  women  relations 
friends  with  cocoanuts  in  their  hsnds  so  to  the  monmer's  ho 
and  with  cocoanut  oil  rub  the  women  s  and  their  own  heads, 
after  bathing  them  return  to  their  own  houses  and  themaelT 
hatha  Meanwhile  the  minister  with  about  ten  men  goes  to 
mourner's  house,  and  the  chief  mourner^  taking  the  wi 
that  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased^s  cM)t  ■ 
along  with  the  minister  and  the  others>  goes  to  the  bu 
ground.  He  makes  a  hollow  about  six  inches  deep  on  the 
where  the  deceased  was  buried>  sets  a  stone  at  the  head  and 
smaller  stone  at  the  foot,  and  at  the  right  side  six  stones  and 
the  left  five.    The  hollow  is  partly  filled  with  earth  and  the  spot 


ounce.    A  little  of  it  is  kept  in  most  Bene-IsraeU*  hoases.    Earth,  one  of  the  U 
apirit-Bcarers,  is  thrown  on  the  body  by  Jews,   MosalmAns,  Cbiistiaaa,   and 
Hindus. 

^  This  is  said  to  mean  that  their  people  may  grow  in  a  number  like  bliuleB  c£ 
or  as  a  si^  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  ^lory  of  man  like  the  flower  of  the  i 
The  practice  is  observed  by  other  Jews.  Like  the  throwing  of  earth  the  throwis^i 
grass  is  originally  with  the  object  of  scaring  spirits.  The  nolineas  or  spirit^seuajl 
power  of  grass  is  shewn  in  many  Hindu  ceremonies.  The  origin  of  the  apirit-iociil 
power  of  grass  is  perhaps  the  memory  that  the  first  food  grains  were  grmaa  grain  iici| 
as  Hindus  eat  on  fast  days.  Or  grass  may  have  been  eaten  as  medicine  by  &m 
men  as  it  still  is  eaten  by  dogs  and  cats. 

*  If  a  Bene- Israel  dies  on  Friday  evening  he  is  not  buried  till  Saturday  ereubf. 

'  This  is  called  keeping  the  mat  alive,  chatdijagine.    This  practioe  is  ofa«er^  lv| 
other  Jews. 

*  These  practices  are  all  obaorved  by  other  Jews. 
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'ell  beaten.^  Then  the  chief  mourner^  taking  the  waterpot  in  his 
andy  poors  water  on  the  right  side^  then  on  the  left  side,  and 
lien  down  the  middle^  always  beginning  from  the  head.  When  he 
daclies  the  foot  stone  he  dashes  the  pot  to  pieces  on  the  gronnd. 
le  then  takes  a  twig  of  saija  and  plants  it  near  the  head  stone 
nd  sometimes  lays  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  all  oyer  the  grave. 
!*he  moamers  turn  their  hacks  on  the  grave^  repeat  prayers^  eat  some 
ocoakemel,  smell  the  sdbja,  smoke  a  pipe^  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Lt  the  moamer's  house  the  jdrat  is  read  and  in  the  evening  a 
east  of  meat  and  sweetmeats  is  given.  To  this  feast  guests  are  not 
pecially  called,  but  as  a  rule  all  who  hear  that  a  jdrat  is  being  held, 
ome  nnasked,  prayers  or  jikhir  are  said,  the  food  is  blessed  by  the 
ciinister,  and  is  shared  among  men  and  women.  In  the  evening, 
ither  of  this  or  of  the  next  day,  his  relations  and  friends  take  the 
hief  mourner  to  the  synagogue.  The  minister  repeats  texts,  and  in 
he  name  of  the  deceased  the  synagogue  is  presented  with  two  to 
ive  pounds  of  oil.  On  leaving  the  synagogue  all  sit  on  the  veranda, 
^nd  except  the  chief  mourner  subscribe  for  a  drink.*  When  the 
iqnor  is  finished  the  mourner  is  taken  to  his  house  and  there 
intertains  the  rest  with  drink  and  tobacco.  After  the  men 
lave  done,  the  women  mourners  are  taken  to  a  neighbour's  house 
kud  entertained  with  a  draught  of  liquor.  About  a  month  after 
'he  death  the  chief  mourner  feasts  his  nearest  relations  and  three 
nonths  later  another  small  feast  is  given.  At  the  sixth  and 
welf th  month  a  feast  is  given  to  a  large  number  of  castefellows, 
vhen  both  the  jdrat  and  the  jikhir  are  read.  The  chief  dish  is 
natton.  Where  there  is  no  synagogue  liquor  is  served,  but  if 
bere  is  a  synagogue  the  liquor  money  is  made  over  to  the  syna- 
j^gue  fund. 

In  each  village  caste  questions  are  settled  by  the  headman  at  a 
neeting  of  the  adult  members  of  the  community.  He  is  helped 
ly  the  hereditary  minister  or  judge  and  the  four  elders  called  chau" 
]huld8.  All  persons  present  at  such  meetings  are  allowed  to  take 
3art  in  the  discussion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  record  their  dissent  or 
petition  for  a  new  trial.  In  taking  evidence  they  caution 
vitnesses  to  speak  the  truth,  but  do  not  exact  a  formal  oath. 
rhe  marriage  covenant  is  in  general  strictly  respected  and 
idultery  punished  by  a  fine  varying  from  2«.  to  is.  (Rs.  1-2).  In 
aggravated  cases  the  innocent  party  is  allowed  a  divorce  and  the 
iberty  of  remarriaga  In  some  places,  in  consequence  of  difference 
>f  opinion,  some  members  have  left  the  old  community  or  phad  and 
let  up  a  new  one,  building  a  synagogue  of  their  own  if  they  can 
iffora  it.  To  draw  more  persons  towards  it  the  rales  of  the  new 
fynagogue  are  generally  simple  and  less  costly  than  those  of  the  old 
me. 

Among  the  Bene-Israels  each  synagogue  has  six  office  bearers 
>r  mdnkaria;  the  mukddam  or  headman,  the  chavghula  or  assistant, 
be  gabdi  or  treasurer,  the  hdjdn  or  minister,  the  kdji  or  judge,  and 

^  If  a  sUb  is  to  be  pat  on  the  tomb  it  shonld  be  done  within  a  year.    After  that  any 
ne  fitting  np  a  slab  mnst  first  give  a  feast  to  his  castef eUows. 
'  Where  there  is  no  synagogue  the  liquor  is  drank  at  a  tavern. 
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the  aavundsh  or  beadle.  The  mukddam  or  headman  acts  as  president 
at  caste  meetings.  No  meeting  is  called  without  his  leave.  Hk 
office  is  hereditary.  He  receives  a  double  share  of  anj  thing 
distributed  at  caste  entertainments  and  feasts.  If  each  gnest  ii 
offered  one  cup  of  mutton  or  liquor  the  mukddam  gets  two.  Soine- 
times  a  host  may  not  entertain  his  relations  and  friends^  bat,  hov- 
ever  poor  he  may  be^  he  must  feast  the  headman.  His  office  is  not 
essential  to  a  synagogue.  Formerly  he  was  much  dreaded,  but  bowIm 
has  little  actual  power.  Chaughulds  or  assistants  help  the  headnuA 
and  devise  plans  for  bettering  the  synagogue.  They  are  chosen  by 
the  castemen  from  the  old  and  respected  members  of  the  oommunitj. 
One  of  these  may  be  asked  to  resign  in  favour  of  another,  bat  he  is 
eligible  for  re-election.  Any  one^  provided  he  is  honest,  may  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  post.  The  duty  of  the  gabdi  is  to  recoTer  outstand- 
ings and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursemeatfi  oi 
the  synagogue  fund.  The  minister  or  hajdn  is  a  paid  officer.  He 
conducts  public  services,  blesses  those  who  make  offerings  of  oil  cr 
money,  celebrates  marriages,  and  performs  funeral  and  other  religions 
ceremonies.  Any  Beue-Israel  who  can  read  Hebrew  pretty  floeDth 
and  lead  the  holiday  service,  may  be  appointed  minister  and  paid 
£1  to  £3  (Hs.  10  -  30)  a  month.  For  circumcising  children, 
slaughtering  cattle  and  fowls,  and  marrying,  he  is  paid  special  feee 
varying  from  Is.  to  6«.  (Rs.^  -  3).  Kdjia  are  religious  teachers,  tha 
descendants  of  men  chosen  when  there  were  no  synagcognes.  No 
fresh  kdjis  are  now  appointed.  They  are  not  paid  office  bearen 
like  the  minister,  but  in  villages  where  there  are  no  synagogues) 
they  perform  religious  ceremonies  and  get  special  fees  for  slaughter- 
ing cattle  and  fowls,  administering  oaths  at  caste  meetings,  and 
helping  the  headman  and  his  assistants  in  settling  caste  disputes. 
The  sammdsh  or  servant  of  the  synagogue  has  to  sweep  and  light  Vi 
to  prepare  the  wine,  to  gather  sums  due  to  the  synagogue,  and  w 
make  them  over  to  the  treasurer.  He  tells  people  of  caste  meetings, 
of  births  marriages  deaths  and  excommunications,  and  in  a  case 
tried  before  the  headman  calls  out  the  names  of  witnesses.  He  is 
paid  about  10«.  to  16«.  (Rs.5  -  8)  a  month. 

No  man  can  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Bene-Israel  commimitT 
without  being  circumcised.  Before  either  a  man  or  woman,  wk 
has  been  put  out  of  caste,^  is  again  received,  their  back  is  stripped 
bare,  they  are  seated  in  a  plate  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the  priess 
gives  them  thirty-nine  gentle  lashes  with  a  twisted  handkercluef  or 
korda.  This  ordeal  is  called  tobaL  The  Bene-Israels  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  a  well-to-do  and  rising  class,  owning  prope^ 
ties  worth  £60  to  £500  (Rs.  500  -  5000). 

Christians  are  returned  at  9500,  of  whom  4335  are  Enropean^ 
811  Eurasians,  and  4354  Natives;  Of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  wlio 
are  mostly  found  at  militaiy  stations  in  the  district,  2774  or  noi^ 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Europeans  and  602  or  more  than  seveotf* 
four  per   cent  of  the  Eurasians  are  found  in  the  cantonment  bI 


^  The  faults  generally  punish^  by  ex  commanication  are  adnltery  with  a  ICliiti 
MAng,  or  other  degradea  Hindu,  or  embracing  Christianity  or  Isltoi, 
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Poona*    They  are  cliiefly  militAry  officers  and  Boldiers,  with  a  few 
oivil  officers  and  some  Government  pensioners.    Of  the  Europeans 
987  and  of  the  Eurasians  332  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  the  rest  to  the  different  Protestant  churches.    Of  4354  Native 
Christians  2446,  or  more  than  fifty-six  per  cent,  are  found  in  the 
cantonment  of  Poona.    They  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.    Of   3720  Poona  Native  Roman    Catholics^ 
nearly  two-thirds  are  Ooanese.     They  are  mostly  house  servants 
as  butlers  and  cooks  to  European  and  Eurasian  residents,  a  few 
clerks^  wine  shopkeepers,  petty  traders^  coach-builders,   carpenters^ 
and  paintera     In  food,  drink,  dress^  and  customs  they  do  not  differ 
from  their  brethren  of  Goa.      The    remaining   one-third^  mostly 
Mh&rs  and  Mdngs,  are  converts  made  by  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ttries.    In  food,  drixik^  dress,  and  customs  they  differ  little  from 
Hindu  Mhirs  and  Mdngs.    The  Poona  Protestant  Native  Christians 
sre  mostly  Mhdrs  and  M£ngs  with  a  few  Brdhmans,  Mar&th^,  and 
other  high  and  middle-class  Hindus.     Brdhmans,  Mar&th&s,  and 
>ther  high  and  middle-class  converts  who  can   read  and  write  are 
teachers  and  catechists,  and  a  few  pastors  and  missionaries.    Except 
I  few  who  can  read  and  write,  Mhirs  and  Mings  follow  their  heredi- 
tary calling  of    removing  dead   cattle  and    rope-making.     They 
belong  to  several  Protestant  missions  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
^ssion  of  the   Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Baptist  Mission,  the  Church  Mission  of  England,  and  the  American 
ilai^thi  Mission.     The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
n  Foreign  Parts  was  organised  in  1701    under  a  charter   from 
KTilliam  IIL    In   1817  the   Society  began  its  labours  in  India. 
[n  1827  Bishop  Heber,  while  in  Bombay,  formed  a  committee  in 
connection  with  the  Society,  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  a  mis- 
ion  was  established.    At  roona  the  Mission  has  a  resident  mis- 
ionary.     The  Baptist  Mission,  which  began  work  in  India  in 
1793   has,  at  Poona,  a  church  and  two    resident  missionaries, 
die  Church  Missionary  Society  was  organised  in  1799.    In   1807 
he  Society  made  a  grant  of  £150  for  missionary  work  in  India.   In 
1818  the  Society  began  its  work  in  the  city  of  Bombay  and  a  corre- 
iponding  committee  was  formed.     The  first  missionary,  the  Reverend 
i.  Kenney,  was  sent  out  in  1820.     He  preached  in  the  city  of 
Sombay  and  opened  schools  among  which  was  the  Robert  Money 
institution  at  Bombay.    In  1846  Junnar  in  Poona  was  taken  up  as 
.  field  of  labour  where  the  Society  has  a  permanent  resident  mission- 
ly  and  a  bungalow.    The  American  Mardthi  Mission  Society  was 
ormed  in  America  in  1810,  and  in  1812  the  Society  sent  mission- 
ries  to  Calcutta.    The  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave  the  conn* 
ry,  and  two  of  them  escaped  to  Bombay  where  they  were  forbidden 

0  preach.  In  1813  the  missionaries  earnestly  appealed  to  Sir  E van 
fepean,  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  permission  to 
ireaoh.  They  preached  and  opened  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  ^  In 
842   the    Reverend  0.  French  of    this  mission  occupied    Simr 

1  Poona,  where  they  have  a  church  under  a  native  pastor.  In  food^ 
rink,  dress,  and  customs  the  Poona  Protestant  Native  Christiana 
0  not  differ  from  Ahmadnagar  Protestant  Native  Christians. 
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Pa'raisare  retained  as  nnmbermg  1574  and  are  foondmo^ii 
the  town  and  cantonment  of  Poena.  They  are  mostly  ahopkeqm 
traders  and  liquor-sellers^  and  a  few  clerks^  oontractoTS  and  ks 
and  land  owners.  Most  of  them  are  well-to-do  and  on  tbewbs 
they  are  a  rising  dass.^ 

Chinese,  who  call  themselves  Thongfians,  are  returned « 
numbering  twenty-three  and  are  found  in  Haveli  and  Maval  udz 
the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena.  They  say  the  first  Chiiaaii 
who  settled  in  Poena  was  Jokwdngtdi-t^i  who  came  into  the  dkna 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  from  Bombay  where  he  and  some  efts  . 
came  as  sailors  in  Chinese  shipa  They  say  that  thej  bafEil 
hundred  surnames.  Teople  bearing  the  same  somame  do  noiialtr 
marry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Afuk,  Abi,  hat 
Athaun,  and  Aun.  They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  the  childresrfi 
kept  woman  are  admitted  into  caste  if  the  &tlier  gives  a  csii 
feast.  The  men  are  strong  built  and  fair  with  flat  hairless  boa 
broad  brows,  long  narrow  eyes,  and  snub  noses.  Among  themsehB 
they  speak  the  Thanganva  and  Fukinva  dialects  of  Chinese  aai 
out-of-doors  corrupt  Hindustani  mixed  with  Chinese.  They  on 
no  houses  and  pay  48.  to  89.  (Rs.  2-4)  a  month  as  rent.  Tfaeycci 
in  metal  vessels,  and  their  furniture  includes  tables,  chaira,  ckia 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  forks  and  spoons.  They  do  not  eat  it 
their  fingers  but  with  two  bits  of  sticks.  They  keep  no  domest  | 
fowls.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  wheat,  mutton^  and  fisk  Tkfi 
have  no  scruples  about  eating  deer,  hare,  cattle,  hogs,  and  rats.  Ez^  j 
crows  and  kites  they  eat  the  flesh  of  almost  all  birds.  Tbey  Arm 
both  country  and  European  liquor  and  freely  indulge  in  opiom,  \^ 
smoking  and  eating  it.  The  men  wear  loose  rather  short  tronsfi 
jackets  and  English  caps  and  have  along  pig- tail  or  top-knot  vUs 
falls  down  the  back,  sometimes  to  the  ankle.  They  brought  noCk- 
nese  women  with  them  to  India  but  keep  Deccan  women,  genenl? 
Musalmllns,  Mhdrs,  or  Mdngs.  They  are  carpenters,  shoeiDato 
and  workers  in  cane.  They  earn  £2  lOs.  to  £3  (R8.25-30)  a  moii 
They  are  of  the  Thongian  religion  and  their  chief  god  is  Jokwingta- 
t^i.  They  have  house  images  and  the  names  of  the  house-gods  ait 
Ktokong,  T&isan,  Thinsan,  and  Phos&k.  When  they  worship  tli» 
gods  they  bum  frankincense  sticks  and  candles  before  them,  andpn! 
to  them  daily.  Those  who  have  no  house-gods  are  not  requiiw* 
offer  daily  prayers.  They  fast  every  full-moon  and  new-moon,  tec 
on  these  days  they  live  on  rice  and  vegetables  and  do  not  tench  £» 
flesh  or  liquor.  Their  holidays  are  Cocoanut  Day  Channxuabatt  0 
August,  the  full-moon  of  Bhddrapad  (September),  and  KaomircU^ 
gyao  in  Ashvin  (October) .  They  say  they  believe  in  evil  spirits  litf 
not  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying.  They  allow  child  1* 
riage,  widow  marriage,  and  polygamy,  but  not  polyandry.  They  huj 
their  dead  except  the  unwed,  who  are  burnt.  They  say  they  are  f^ 
so  prosperous  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  owing  to  the  competitK* 
of  English  shoes  and  the  opening  of  European  shops.  StiDf^' 
class  they  are  well-to-do. 


^  A  detailed  account  of  Ptois  is  givtn  in  the  TlULna  Statistical  Aoeoiint»  BflS^ 
Gasetteer,  XIII,  246-273. 
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spntrr  basis  of  the  rule  m  favour  of 

CHXIiD-MARRIAGE. 

Of  all  the  olasses  of  dead  who  are  believed  likely  to  walk  and  trouble       Appendix  A. 
le  living  none  are  believed  to  be  more  troublesome  and  dangerous  than    (jj^u^  Mabbiagb, 
iose  who  die  with  unfulfilled  wishes.     The  great  wish  of  a  Hindu's  life 

to  get  married  and  have  children.  Therefore  no  class  is  so,  likely  to 
rove  troublesome  to  the  living  as  the  ghosts  of  the  unwed  dead  As 
revention  is  better  than  cure  the  Hindus  seem  to  have  arranged  to  keep 
lie  class  of  unwed  dead  as  small  as  possible  by,  whenever  they  could 
Sbrd  it,  marrying  their  boys  and  girls  in  infancy  or  in  early  chUdhood. 
lie  following  examples  show  how  strong  and  widespread  is  the  Hindu 
Mur  of  the  unmarried  dead.  Among  the  higher  classes  it  is  laid  down  in 
he  Ghurud  Puribi  which  treats  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  this  is  the 
niversal  belief,  that  boys  who  die  after  threadgirding  and  before  they 
re  married  become  those  most  mischievous  ghosts  known  as  munjda.  Other 
pirits  of  unmarried  upper  class  dead  are  called  dthava/ra.  To  prevent  them 
eooming  athavars  the  bodies  of  the  unmarried  dead  are  rubbed  with 
ormeric.  Even  the  spirits  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  high  class 
Boetics  or  hrahmachdria  are  apt  to  become  ghosts  if  special  rites  are  not 
erf  ormed  To  prevent  him  becoming  a  ghost  the  Brahmach^'s  body  is 
rashed  with  water,  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oil,  again  washed,  married 
ath  the  usual  rites  to  the  great  spirit-scaring  swallow-wort  mi  Oalotropis 
[igantea,  and  finally  burnt  along  with  the  rui  bush.  Among  the  Mah^ev 
Lolis  of  the  Deccan  an  unmarried  youth  who  dies  becomes  an  dihavar  and 
eceives  offerings  whenever  a  wedding  takes  place  in  his  &mily  (Mackintosh 
a  Trans.  Bom.  Oeog.  Soc.  I.  224),  In  North  Gujardt  the  common  village 
;host  is  the  ch/udel  who  is  the  unmarried  daughter  of  the  headman  of  the 
iUage.  The  most  feared  spirit  in  the  Konkan,  perhaps  in  the  Presidency,  is. 
he  ehedoy  originally  the  same  as  chela  a  child,  who  is  generally  supposed  ta 
te  a  Dhuigar  or  a  Thdkur  lad.  In  the  E14narese  districts,  as  in  otiier  parts 
»f  the  Presidency,  the  most  dreaded  ghost  is  again  the  ghost  of  the  unmarried 
lead.  They  are  called  Yirikas  and  are  as  widely  feared  in  Telugu  as  in 
SlAnarese  countries  (Sir  W.  Elliot  in  Journal  Ethnological  Society,  L  116). 
Fhe  Kurubars  or  8hepherdJE^  one  of  the  chief  Kinarese  tribes,  make  yearly 
offerings  of  molasses  red  cloth  and  rice  to  please  the  Yirikas.  If  no  offerings 
ire  made  the  Yirikas  grow  angry,  send  sickness  and  bad  dreams,  and 
itrike  people  on  tiie  back  when  they  walk  at  night  (Buchanan's  Mysore, 
[.  397).  The  practice  among  the  polyandrous  Nairn  of  marrying  the 
^rpses  of  their  women  to  Brihmans,  or,  if  they  caimot  afford  a  Br&hman^ 
JO  a  palm  tree  has  probably  its  root  in  the  fear  of  the  unmarried  dead. 
[Dr.  Wilson's  Castes,  II.  75).  Few  examples  of  the  fear  of  the 
onmarried  dead  have  been  traced  in  other  nations.  The  Chinese  think 
that  women  who  die  unmarried  become  ghosts  (Gray's  China,  II.  16).  . 
The  old  English  practice  of  strewing  the  patib  before  the  virgin's  coffin 
irith  flowers  or  of  carrying  a  garland  before  her  may  have  its  source  in  tbe^ 
same  idea.    (Brand's  Popuhir  Antiquities,  IL  302,  811). 
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SPIRIT  BASIS  OF  THE  KULE  AGAINST  WII>OW  MARRIAGE. 

Among  early  men  the  belief  that  disease  and  deatii  are  caused  by  tk 

spiritfi  of  the  angry  and  unfriendly  dead  seems  to  have  been  imiTeniL 

This  widespread  if  not  universal  belief  in  thespiiit-oiigin  of  disease  ex^daini 

why  the  original  object  of  funeral  rites  was  to  keep  the  dead  from  ooming 

back  to  plague  the  living.  In  ordinary  cases  the  Hindu  ritoal  was  bdicfed 

to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  dead  from  coming  back,  or,  as  it  was  ezpresBed 

in  more  kindly  and  modem  phrase,  to  help  ^e  dead  to  heaven.    Still  tk 

commonness  of  disease  and  of  spirit-possession  must    in  practice  bi^ 

raised  doubts  of  the  power  of  the  funenJ  rites.     Certain  claBses  of  peopk 

those  who  died  with  unfulfilled  wishes,  those  who  died  leaving  objecU  to 

which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and  those  who   died  leaving  mnA 

property  were  specially  likely  to  come  back.      The  objects  dearest  to  aw 

are  his  wife  and  his   favourite  belongings.     If  he  has    these  with  bin 

it  is  probable  he  will   not  feel  inclined  to  come  back  among  the  hm^ 

This  object  was  believed  to  be  secured  by  burning  or  burying  with  thcdeii 

his  wife  and  his  pet  property.     When  the  practice  of  sending  his  propatj 

with  the  dead  ceased,  a  new  system  was  introduced.     The  pet  prqpertf 

was  made  over  to  a  Brdhman  and  the  wife  was  set  apart  for  the  use  ol  tbe 

dead  husband.     Of  the  practice  of  making  over  the  dead  man's  desnst 

belongings,  his  bed,  his  turban,  his  stick,  and  in  some  cases  his  books,  to  as 

outside  Brdhman,  and  of  driving  the  BHihman  to  a  distance  from  the  dm 

man's  house,  details  have  been  given  above  under  Chitpivans.     Hieiiska 

possession  by  the  angry  spirit  of  the  dead  is  what  makes  the  acceptance  bi 

a  BrAhman,  or  by  any  one  else,  of  a  dead  man's  property  a  sin.    For  tfe 

same  reason,  as  the  Brihmans  were  careful  to  prevent  any  member  of  ai 

family  using  the  dead  man's  property,  they  were  careful  that  no  one  show 

make  use  of  the  dead  man's  dearest  property  his  wife ;  they  therefore  art 

her  apart  for  his  use.     The  special  treatment  of  a  widow  in  a  hi^  da* 

Hindu  family  which  forbids  widow  marriage  finds  its  explanation  in  tw 

feu^t  that  the  widow  is  set  apart  for  the  dead  husband's  use.     When  bff 

husband  dies  the  Brdhman  or  other  high  class  Hindu  woman  has  her  lev 

shaved,  her  lucky  necklace  or  mangalsuttOy  her  nosering,  her  glass  ban^ 

and  in  some  cases  her  bodice  stripped  off ;  she  is  not  allowed  to  w«tf 

gay  or  coloured  clothes  or  flowers ;  her  brow  must  not  be  marked  dj 

the  spirit-scaring  redpowder  or  spangle,  or  her  eyes  by  the  spirit-scsnn? 

lampblack  ;  she  must  take  no  evening  meal  and  must  attend  no  la»7 

ceremonies.     The  object  of  most  of  these  rules,  the  stripping  off  the  Iw^ 

neck  thread  and  bracelets  and  the  order  against  the  refl  browmark  •» 

the  black  eyesalve,  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  use  of  sp^t-scaring  ^^ 

which  might  prevent  the  dead  husband  from  taking  possession  of  his  ^ 

and  so  annoy  him  and  tempt  him  to  break  his  wrath  by  bringing  sick^ 

on  the  family.     Among  Br^man  and  other  high  class  Hindus  who  forw 

widow  marriage  no  direct  proof  can  be  given  that,  what  is  shown  »^ 

on  to  be  a  common  belief  among  the  lower  classes,  the  manying  of  w 

widow  is  supposed  to  enrage  the  deiui  husband.    Still  the  prevalence  of  w^ 

a  fear  seems  probable  from  the  dread  with  which  BrAhmans  r^gaiv^ 

spirit  of  the  dead  first  wife,  when,  as  is  lawful  and  common,  her  P^  * 

supplied  by  a  second  wife.     Ajnong  Gujarit  Brihmans  there  is  said  to  >* 
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no  oommoner  cause  of  family  quarrel  than  the  fear  of  the  iirst  wif a    When 
the  second  wife  sickens  she  is  believed  to  be  worried  by  the  first  wife's 
ghost.     The  friends  of  the  second  wife  go  to  the  friends  of  the  first  wife 
and  tell  them  to  keep  the  first  wife's  spirit  in  order,  and  to  lay  it  by  skdnti 
or  soothing  rites.     'Die  first  wife's  friends  say  she  is  quiet.     Why  should 
she  become  a  ghost)    We  can  and  will  do  nothing.     The  strength  of  the 
fear  of  the  dead  husband  among  Brihmans  and  other  high  clasis  Hindus 
may  be  judged  by  the  strength  of  &e  fear  of  the  dead  husbuxd  among  low 
class  Hindus.  Even  those  who  allow  widow  marriage  think  it  unlucky.  The 
Deccan  lUmoshis  allow  widow  marriage,  but  they  think  it  unlucky  if  not 
disgracefuL     No  women  are  allowed  to  attend  a  widow's  marriage,  and 
pregnant  women  leave  the  village  in  case  they  may  overhear  some  of  the 
words  of  the  ceremony.     The  service  is  read  in  a  low  tone  and  the  houses 
near  are  deserted.     The  Poena  Dhangars  allow  widow  marriage  but  money 
has  first  to  be  paid  to  the  dead  man's  family  [apparently  to  make  up  to 
them  for  the  risk  they  run  in  being  attacked  by  the  angry  and  homeless 
dead].    The  Loniris,  a  widow-marrying  Ahmadnagar  class  of  limebumers 
do  not  allow  the  widow  to  see  any  one  for  three  days  after  marriage. 
[Because    apparently    her   eyes   are  evil  as  she   is   haunted  by   angry 
number  one  whose  spirit    looking    through  her  eyes  may  blight  any 
one    who  falls  under    their  gaze  J.    The  ShoUpur  Mings    hold  widow 
marriage  at  night  and  will  not  look  at  the  couple  till  the  sun,  the 
great  spirit4K3arer,  has  been  up  five  hours.     The  Belgaum  Korvis,  a  low 
class  of  basket-makers,  do  not  allow  a  widow  to  be  present  at  a  wedding. 
Even  the  Kamitak  lingdyats  who  ought  to  believe  that  number  one 
is  safe  in  heaven  hold  the  widow  unlucky.      Again,  among  the  widow- 
marrying  classes  sickness  in  the  newly  married  couple  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  the    angry  spirit    of    number    one.     In  Belgaum   when    a 
woman  of  the  widow-marrying  classes  has  married  a  second  husband  if  she 
sickens  or  if  her  husband  sickens  or  if  they  have  no  children  the  woman 
goes  to  an  exorcist  and  tells  him.     On  a  no-moon  night  the  exorcist  bores 
a  hole  in  a  mm  tree,  puts  turmeric  in  it,  and  allows  it  to  remain  for  three 
days.     On  the  fourth  day  he  takes  the  turmeric  out  and  enclosing  it  in 
three  pipal  leaves  bums  the  whole  and  mixing  the  ashes  in  water  turns 
them  into  ink.     With  this  ink  he  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  tells  the 
woman  to  put  the  slip  of  paper  in  a  box  and  to  wear  the  box  round  her 
neck.     Among  the  Somvanshi  Elshatris  or  Ohaukalshis  of  Alib^  in  the 
Konkan  the  belief  is  strong  that^   when  a  woman    marries  a  second 
husband  her  first  husband  becomes  a  ghost  and  worries  her.     Whenever  a 
woman  who  has  married  a  second  husband  sickens  she  thinks  her  first 
husband,  who  is  known  as  purushvdra  or  the  Man  Spirit  is  troubling  her. 
She  tells  an  exorcist  and  asks  how  she  can  get  rid  of  him.     The  exorcist 
gives  her  charmed  rice,  flowers,  and  basil  leaves,  and  tells  her  to  put  them 
in  a  small  copper  box  and  wear  the  box  round  her  neck.     Sometimes  the 
exorcist  gives  the  woman  a  charmed  cocoanut  and  tells  her  to  worship  it 
daily  and  he  sometimes  tells  her  to  make  a  small  copper  or  silver  image  of  her 
husband  and  worship  it  daily.     If  an  Ahmadnagar  Mahidev  Koli  widow- 
bride  sickens  or  if  her  husband  sickens  they  think  it  is  the  work  of  the 
former  husband.  The  widow-bride  gives  a  feast  and  makes  a  silver  image  and 
either  wears  it  round  her  neck  or  puts  it  with  the  house-gods.  (Maclontosh 
in  Trans.  Bom.  Qeog.  Soc.  I.   224).      The  spirit  of  the  dead  husband  is 
much  feared  by  low  class  Oujarit  Hindus.     They  strive  to  please  it  by 
leaving  food  for  it  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads  or  near  the  house  comer. 
The  Bijipur  Shimpis  allow  a  widow  to  marry  once.  If  her  second  husband 
dies  she  must  stay  a  widow  for  the  rest  of  her  Ufa     [Apparently  they 
think  that  the  second  husband  was  killed  by  the  spirit  of  the  first 
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husband].  Among  the  Poona  R^unoahiB  if  a  woman  who  has  had  three 
husbands  all  of  whom  have  died  wishes  to  many  a  fourth  husband,  during 
the  marriage  service  she  keeps  a  cock  in  her  arms  that  the  cxx^  may  kae 
his  life  and  the  life  of  the  fourth  husband  be  spared.  [Apparency  the 
object  is  that  the  spirit  of  number  one  who  destroyed  nambers  two  and 
three  for  meddling  with  his  property  may  pass  into  the  cock  and  let 
number  four  escape].  Some  examples  of  the  belief  in  the  nnluckinesi  cf 
widow  marriages  in  other  nations  besides  Hindus  may  be  given.  The  Ghinese 
hold  widow-marriage  a  disgrace  ((lemelli  Oareri  [1695]  OhurchiU'a  Voyages^ 
lY.  332  :  Jour.  Eth.  Soc  IL  16).  In  Peru  when  a  chief  died  his  wives  did 
not  marry,  but  his  housewives  and  children  remained  as  in  his  lifetime  aiid 
a  statue  of  gold  was  made  in  his  lifetime  and  served  as  if  it  had  been  aHve 
(Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology,  I.  330).  Other  nations  seem  also  to 
share  the  Hindu  dread  of  the  dead  husband  and  set  apart  his  widow  thai 
the  dead  may  go  to  her.  In  the  Andamans  the  widow  wears  her  husband's 
skull  round  her  neck  (Spencer's  Prin.  of  Soc.  I.  326).  The  Mota  W011M& 
of  New  Guinea  when  a  husband  or  a  child  dies  shave  the  head,  lengtiiea 
the  girdle,  and  wear  the  dead  husband's  hair  and  a  piece  of  the  dead 
husband's  or  child's  bone  round  their  neck.  (Journal  Anthropological 
Society,  VII.  485).  The  West  African  n^presses  throw  the  ashes  of  their 
dead  husbands  into  water  that  they  may  not  come  back  and  trouUe 
them  (Spencer's  Prin.  of  Soc.  I.  175).^  Among  the  Amaznlu  Americaa 
Indians  if  the  widow  marries  and  leaves  the  first  husband's  children  las 
ghost  comes  and  asks  her  with  whom  have  you  left  my  children  1  What 
are  you  doing  here  f  Go  back  to  the  children  or  I  will  loll  you  (Ditto,  261). 


'  This  is  important  as  showing  the  original  object  with  which  the  Hindaa  threv 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  into  water.  Compare  Note  on  Biuntirth  Belguun  iq  '^'^  ^  '^-^ 
Account  pp.  598-599. 
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TRACES  OF  POLYANDEY. 

Among  the  tribes  of  India  the  rales  regarding  marriage  vary  from  a  Appendix  C 
practical  monogamy,  through  polygamy  and  polyandry  of  several  forms,  to  poLrANDRT. 
promiscuousness.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Hindu 
customs  is  the  evidence  they  furnish  that  many  of  the  tribes  and  classes 
which  are  now  monogamous  or  polygamous  were  once  polyandrous.  The 
following  evidence  is  offered  witib  die  object  of  making  it  appear  probable 
that  through  promiscuousness  and  polyandry  most  modem  Hindus  have 
risen  to  polygamy  and  to  a  practical  monogamy.  The  Buteas  of  Bengal 
(Dalton,  97)  have  no  marriage  ceremony  and  no  care  for  the  conduct  of 
their  wives.  The  Tihars  of  Oudh  (Spencer's  Prin.  of  Soc.  I.  661)  have 
only  a  nominal  marriage  tie.  In  North  Arkot  in  Madras  (Cox's 
North  Arcot^  301)  the  Irulas  rarely  contract  marriage,  the  association  of 
man  and  woman  ending  at  the  msh  of  either.  According  to  Captain 
Taylor  some  tribes  in  the  Piney  HiUs  in  Madura  have  few  restrictions 
on  promiscuous  intimacy  (Spencer^s  Prin,  of  Soc.  I.  661).  The  Woddas 
of  North  Aroot  allow  their  women  to  change  their  partners  eighteen 
times  (Cox's  North  Aroot^  301),  and  among  the  Kathi  Korvas  of 
the  same  district,  when  any  man  is  sent  to  jail,  the  wife  chooses  a  new 
partner  for  the  term  of  her  husband's  imprisonment  (Ditto,  300). 
According  to  Dubois  (I.  5)  among  (1800)  the  Totiers  of  Madura,  brothers 
uncles  nephews  and  other  relations  had  the  women  in  common.  In  the 
Bombay  Presidency  many  low-class  Hindus  in  North  Kdnara,  though 
strict  in  punishing  their  wives  if  they  associate  with  men  of  low  caste, 
allow  them  to  associate  with  men  of  their  own  or  of  higher  castes.  The 
Bindis  of  North  K^ara  (Bom.  Gaz.  XY.  333)  allow  their  wives  to 
cohabit  with  any  one  they  please  except  with  men  of  impure  caste.  The 
Atte  Kunbis  of  KiLnara  allow  adultery  with  caste  people  only.  Some 
Kshatris  and  Nairs  in  North  Kinara  allow  their  wives  to  cohabit  with 
Namburi  Brihmans.  In  North  Bombay  among  the  Bhdti^  of  Gujarat 
the  practice  formerly  prevailed  of  letting  the  priest  pass  the  first  night  after 
marriage  with  the  bride.  Wives  are  in  this  way  still  sometimes  devoted 
to  the  Mah^Mj^,  but  as  a  rule  a  money  ofiering  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  bride-offering.  In  Ch&ndod,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Narbada,  the 
local  Brahmans,  some  of  whom  are  of  the  high  Ndgar  subdivision,  at  the 
holy  or  fair  seasons  leave  their  houses  and  allow  strangers  of  good  caste 
to  live  with  their  wives.  Polyandry,  the  marriage  of  one  wife  to  several 
husbands,  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  India.  It  is  found  among  several 
of  the  PanjAb  hill  tribes  (Ibbetson's  1881  Census).  Among  the  J  to  when 
the  younger  brothers  are  too  poor  to  bear  tiie  expenses  of  separate 
weddings  the  wife  has  sometimes  to  accept  her  brothers-in-law  as 
joint-husbands  (Hunter's  History  of  India,  128).  The  polyandry 
of  the  Ghakkars  of  Rawalpindi  struck  the  early  Musalmins  (a.  d. 
iOOO).  (Ditta)  In  Southern  India  Tipu  (1784)  accused  the  Gooi^ 
of  practising  polyandry,  and,  though  the  practice  seems  to  have  since 
ceased,  Wilks  (Southern  India,  IL  532)  states  that  in  his  time  (1811) 
the  accusation  was  true.  Polyandry  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Todas,  the 
Kapillis  of  Dindigal  vaUey,  and  some  tribes  in  Coorg  and  the  Nilgiria 
(Jour.  Eihna  Boa  L  119).  Buchanan  (Mysore,  IIL  17-18)  mentions  that 
though  the  family  of  the  South  KiUiara  Chief  of  Kumli  professed  to  be 
Kshatriyas  from  North  India,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  had  BriJunans  to 
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C.        live  with  her  and  changed  them  as  often  as  she  liked,  continued  the  line. 
p'  '  — -  According  to  Wilks  (Southern  India,  I.  54)  the  Totiers  of  Madura,  like  the 

^'  JAts  of  the  Panjdb,  when  poor,  have  one  wife  for  several  broti^en.  In 
Malabir,  besides  among  the  Nairs,  who  furnish  the  best  example  of  a 
polyandrous  society  in  India,  polyandry  is  prevalent  among  the  Kshatrif 
(Buchanan,  II.  350)  and  the  Shanirs  or  palm-tappers  (Ditto,  417).  In 
places  where  polyandry  has  ceased,  among  certain  tribes  polyandrous 
customs  linger.  Among  certain  Upper  India  tribes  the  rule  pre\^uls  that  the 
widow  marries  the  dead  husband  s  younger  brother,  and  this  rule  is  followed 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  by  the  Ahirs  and  Kathis  of  KiLthiiw^  and  by  the 
Sikalgars  or  armourers  of  Dh^rwdr.  In  Dh4rwAr  also  among  the  Holayas, 
a  depressed  class,  one  daughter  sometimes  remains  unmarried,  inherits  her 
parent's  property,  and  has  her  children  received  into  caste«  Polyandry  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  besides  in  India.  So  widespread  is  it 
that  McLellan,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Primitive 
Marriage,  holds  that  all  nations  have  passed  through  a  polyandrous  staga 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (Prin.  of  Soc.  I.  679),  while  admitting  the  wide 
spread  of  the  practice,  prefers  to  hold  polyandry  a  peculiar  phase  of  the 
marriage-relation  rather  than  a  stage  through  which  all  the  higher  races 
have  passed.  In  either  case  several  facts  in  Indian  history  and  cnsfcom 
show  that  many  classes  which  are  now  monogamous  or  polygamous  have  like 
the  British  passed  through  polyandry.  Of  polyandry  in  Indian  history  there 
is  besides  the  well-known  case  of  Draupadi,  the  wife  of  the  five  PindsT 
brothers,  the  case  of  the  Yedic  deities  tiie  Ashvins  or  Ashvini  Kumin 
who  had  only  one  wife  among  them,  of  Midhavi  the  daughter  of  Yayiti 
who  had  four  husbands,  and  of  another  holyman's  daughter  who  had  ten. 
(Dabistan,  II.  68).  In  another  passage  the  author  of  the  Dabistan 
(I.  117)  seems  to  have  thought  it  was  the  rule  that  in  ancient  India 
several  men  married  one  woman. 

In  a  polyandrous  people  the  maternal  uncle  holds  the  position  whidi 
in  a  people  among  whom  succession  passes  through  the  male  and  not 
through  the  female  belongs  to  the  father.  Kaces  and  people  among  whom 
the  maternal  uncle  holds  a  position  of  special  honour  may  theref(H« 
be  judged  to  have  passed  through  a  polyandrous  stage.  According  to 
Ward  (Views  of  the  Hindus,  I.  150)  no  Hindu  may  offer  his  mat^nai 
uncle  in  sacrifice.  Inquiry  shows  that  in  many  monogamous  or  polygamoos 
castes  in  the  leading  family  rites,  first  shaving  or  hair-cutting,  thread- 
girding,  marriage  and  death,  the  maternal  uncle  holds  the  position  which 
in  a  community  among  whom  succession  had  always  been  through  the  male 
would  be  held  by  the  father  of  the  child.  In  the  Bombay  Deccan  and 
Kamdtak  among  five  castes  the  maternal  uncle  holds  a  special  position  at 
first  hair-cutting  or  shaving.  In  three  of  these  five  castes  the  Havig 
Brdhmans  of  North  Kinara,  the  Ghisidis  or  tinkers  of  Poona,  and  iJie 
Poena  y  elilis,  a  Madras  caste,  when  a  child  has  its  head  shaved  or  its 
hair  cut  for  the  first  time  it  is  set  on  its  maternal  uncle's  knee.  The 
HaUlkhors  or  scavengers  of  Poona,  a  North  Indian  tribe,  when  the^ 
first  clip  the  child's  hair  also  clip  the  maternal  uncle's  hair  and  make  him  a 
present,  and  the  Kilik^yats,  a  wandering  Telugu  tribe  in  Bijdpur,  have  the 
child's  hair  cut  by  its  maternal  uncle  before  it  is  three  months  okL 
Among  three  castes  the  maternal  uncle  holds  a  special  position  at  the 
thread-girding.  Among  the  Havig  Brihmans  of  North  Elinara  the 
maternal  uncle  becomes  a  guide  and  protector  of  the  boy  in  his  mock 
journey  to  Benares ;  at  his  thread-girding  the  Ohitpivan  boy  is  shaved 
sitting  on  his  uncle's  knee  ;  and  among  the  Shenvis  of  Poona  the  maternal 
uncle  advises  the  boy  to  give  up  a  recluse  life^  Among  sixteen  Bombaj 
castes  the  maternal  uncle  holds  a  special  position  at  marriages.  Of  the 
sixteen   castes    three    are    high,   seven    middle,  and  six  low  or  earif. 
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Of  Uie  high  castes 'Ohitpivan  Br4hmans  call  at  the  uncle's  house  on  their 

way  back  from  showing  the  child  to  the  village  god     Shenvi  maternal  PotYANDur 

uncles  lift  the  bride  from  the  marriage  altar  and  set  her  on  a  heap  of  rice 

and  at  the  lucky  moment  the  maternal  uncle  brings  the  bride's  marriage 

dress  and  ties  on  the  wedding  coronet  and  the  wedcUug  wristlets     Among 

Poona  Grovardhan  or  bastard  BHihmans  the  maternal  uncles  carry  the  boy 

and  girl  on  their  shoulders  and  dance.     Of  the  middle  classes  Tii&ae 

Prabhus,  P4nch  Kalshis  and  Sondrs,  maternal  uncles,  like  Shenvi  maternal 

uncles,  lift  the  bride  from  the  marriage  altar,  set  her  on  a  heap  of  rice,  and, 

at  the  lucky  moment,  bring  the  bride's  marriage  dress  and  tie  on  the 

wedding  coronet  or  bdahing  and  the  wedding  wristlet  or  kankan.  The  Raddi 

maternal  uncle,  a  Telugu  class  found  in  Poona,  carries  the  girl  to  the 

bridegroom's  house  on  his  back ;  the  Bangars,  southern  spice-sellers  in 

Poona,  make  the  maternal  uncles  stand  behind  the  boy  and  girl  when  the 

marriage  is  going  on ;  the  Jain  Shimpis  of  Ahmadnagar  have  the  same 

custom ;  the   KMndesh  Kunbi  maternal  uncle  clasps  the  hands  of  the 

bridegroom  over  the  hands  of  the  bride.     Among  low  and  early  tribes  the 

Halepaik  maternal  uncle  in  Dh^rw^  goes  with  the  boy  and  girl  round  the 

marriage  shed ;  the  Korvis  or  Sanadi  Korvis  of  Bijipur  divide  the  sum 

paid  by  the  boy*s  father  equally  between  the  girl's  father  and  her  maternal 

uncle ;  in  Ahmadnagar  the  M(^hi  or  cobbler  maternal  uncles  take  the  boy 

and  the  girl  on  their  shoulders  and  dance  in  a  circle  throwing  redpowder ; 

in  Bijdpur  the  PiLngul  maternal  uncle  draws  ash  marks  on  the  brows  of 

the  boy  and  girl ;  among  the  Rimoshis  the  typical  early  tribe  of  the  South 

Bombay  Deccan  at  the  kanydddn  or  bride-giving,  the  priest  asks  '  Is  the 

bride  to  be  given  1 '     Her  maternal  uncle  comes  forwa^rd   and  says  'Yes, 

she  is  to  be  given.'     The  boy  and  girl  are  called.     The  boy's  toes  are  put 

in  a  metal  plate  ;  water  is  poured  over  them  and  sipped  by  the  uncle  who 

sajTS  '  I  have  given  you  my  sister's  child.  She  is  now  in  your  keeping,  see 

you  guard  her.'  At  their  weddings  the  XJchl^  or  pick-pockets  of  Poona,  a 

tribe  with  Telugu  ways,  give  the  girl's  maternal  unde  £5  (Rs.  50).   In  the 

funeral  rites  of  the  Khdndesh  D^^  and  AkriLni  Bhils  the  son  of  the  dead 

man's  sister  receives  the  chief  mourner's  turban,  and  the  Pivr^,  another 

early  ELhdndesh  tribe,  present  the  dead  man's  cow,  money,  and  shoes  to 

his  sister's  son.     Outside  of  Bombay  in  shaving  the  young  child  the 

Yi^nadis  of  North  Arkot  make  the  maternal  uncle  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair 

from  the  child's  head  and  tie  it  to  an  areca  or  betel  palm :  so  the  Irul 

maternal  uncle,  also  in  North  Arcot  (Oox's  Stat  Account^  301)  cuts  a  lock 

of  hair  and  ties  it  to  a  rdgi  tree.     In  marriage  among  the  Kois  of  the  lower 

Godivari  (Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc  XII.  421)  the  mothers  brother,  and  not  the 

father  or  the  mother,  settles  who  the  child  is  to  many.   In  death  among  the 

Gurvas,  an  early  Bengal  tribe  (Dalton,  63),  the  sister's  son  is  the  chief 

mourner.  Among  the  palm-tapping  Bilnars  of  Mysore  a  man's  eldest  sister's 

son  succeeds  him  (Buchanan's  Mysore,  III,  52)  ;  succession  also  goes  to  the 

sister's  son  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Jains,  Buntars,  Massudis, 

and  Parivaradus  of  South  Kinara  (Buchanan's  Mysore,  III.   17).     In 

connection  with  the  view  that  children  were  heirs  to  their  maternal  uncles 

before  they  were  heirs  to  their  fathers  the  use  of  uncle  as  a  term  of  respect 

is  worthy  of  note.  .  In  the  Konkan  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  an 

elder  stranger  is  addressed  not  as  ddda  or  father  but  as  mdma  or  maternal 

uncle.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eling  Lear  addresses  the  fool  as  uncle 

which  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  early  polyandrous  British  form  of  respectful 

address.     In  Q^jarit  where  the  good  or  guardian  deities  are  fathers 

and   mothers    the  hostile  or    earlier    spirits    or  hhuti   are  addressed  as 

uncles.      Sir    John    Lubbock    has  suggested  that    the  special  respect 

shown  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  dancing  girls  and  female  temple 

servants  has  its  origin  in  the  feeling  that  the  wives  of  the  community, 
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Appendix  G*        that  is   those  women    who  keep  to  the  old  fore-marriage  customs,  are 
PolyIndbt  worthy  of  special  respect.     At  one  time,  says  the  author  of  the  Babistan 

(II.  154)y  dancing  girls  were  so  highly  respected  in  India  that  they  vere 
called   devkanyds  or  daughters  of  the    gods.     The  Bombay  Presidency 
furnishes  several  examples  of  respect  shown  to  r^ft.1lfi^ng  girls  and  temple 
women.     Dancing  girls    hold  a  position  of  special  honour    in  K4nara 
Dhdrwdr  and  other  southern  districts  of  Bombay.  They  take  a  leading  part 
not  only  in  the  temple  service  and  in  temple  festivals  but  in  marriage  and 
other  family  ceremonies.     In  Kinara  almost  every  wedding  procession  of 
any  importance  is  headed  by  a  group  of  dancing  girls.     The  Kalivants  or 
N^ikins  of  Kiinara  are  much  honoured.     They  trace  their  origin  to  the 
heavenly  nymphs  whose  office  was  to  entertain  the  gods  and  to  lead  astray 
the  seers  or  rishisy  when  their  penance  had  amassed  a  store  of  merit 
dangerous  to  the  gods.     These  Kalivants  or  dancing  girls  have  certain 
hereditary  rights  in  Einara  as  beginning  dances  in  certain  temples  and 
receiving  betel  leaf  cigars  from  their  own  people  in  marriage  and  pubnty 
ceremonies.     The  Devlis  or  temple  attendants  of  Kdnara  sweep  and  cow- 
dung  the  floor  of  the  temples  and  wave  a  fly-whisk  before  the  idols.     The 
P^trada varus  or  high  caste  courtezans  of  Dh^wir  are  treated  with  honour. 
They  are  allowed  into  all  temples  and  into  all  houses  and  are  considered 
wedded  women  who  can  never  become  widows.     The  Dhiow^ir  lingiyats 
have  a  female  attendant  or  Basavi,  the  wife  of  the  god  Basav  or  bull, 
who  attends  religious  meetings  holding  a  brass  cup  and  helps  in  caUing 
guests.     Further  north  Ehandoba,  the  guardian  of  the  Deccan,  baa  his 
murlis  but  they  are  not  held  in  any  special  respect     Beyond  Bombay 
limits  in  Tulava  or  South  EAnara  (Buchanan's  Mysore,  III.  65,  95)  the 
Moylars  or  temple  women  are  held  in  great  honour.     Any  woman  of  the 
four  castes,  Brihmans,  Kshatriyas,  Yaishyas,  and  Shudras,  who  is  tired 
of  her  husband,  or  any  widow  in  a  caste  which  forbids  widow  marriage 
may  go  to  a  temple  and  eat  some  of  the  rice  that  is  offered  to  the  idol. 
She  is  then  taken  before  the  officers  of  government  who  call  some  people 
of  her  caste  to  enquire  into  her  case.      If  she  is  a  Brahman,  she  ia 
ofiered   the   choice  of  living  either  in  the  temple  or  beyond  its  precincta. 
If  she  choose  to  live  in  the  temple  she  is  given  a  daily  allowance  id 
rice  and  a  yearly  suit  of  clothea     She  is  to  sweep  the  temple,  fan  the 
idol  with  the  Tibet  cow's  tail,  and  confine  her  amours  to  Brihrnana.     The 
Bhogams  or  Devad^is  of  North   Arkot  are  said  (Cox's  North   Arcot, 
296)  to  have  once  been  a  body  of  vestal  virgins  whoae  duty  was  to  sweep 
the  temple  and  ornament  its  floor  with  devices  in  rice-flour.     After  a 
time,  according  to  the  local  story,  they  became  immoraL     They  dance  and 
sing  before  the  idol  and  hold  before  him  the  sacred  light  or  kumhharU. 
So  much  respect  is  paid  to  these  Bhogams  in  North  Arkot  that  no  marriage 
would  be  considered  likely  to  prove    happy  if  the  bride's  tali  or  lucky 
thread  and  clothes  were  not  touched  by  a  Bhogam.     The  common  explana- 
tion of  this  custom  is  that  as  the  Bhogams  never  become  widows,  the  bride 
whose  tali  they  touch  will  never  lose  her  husband.   One  of  this  class  ia  always 
the  bride's  companion  or  head  bridesmaid  and  gives  her  hints  how  to  secure 
her  husband's  favours  by  graoefid  movements  and  other  blandishments  (Cox's 
North  Arcot,  296).   Though,  in  deference  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  suggeation, 
the  respect  for  temple  women  has  been  cited  as  perhaps  a  trace  of  polyandroua 

•'  feeling,  taken  in  connection  with  the  object  of  oUier  temple  rites  which 

seems  in  all  cases  to  be  spirit-scaring,  the  holiness  or  luckiness  of  ths 
dancing  girl  or  temple-woman  seems  to  be  due  not  to  the  &ct  that  she 
represents  the  old  customs  which  were  in  force  before  the  introduction  of  the 
immoral  monopoly  of  matrimony  but  because  dancing,  especially  naked 
dancing,  has,  like  King  David's  naked  dancing  be^re  the  Arte,  aoma 
religious  or  spirit-scaring  power. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


ORIGIN  OF  ORNAMENTS. 

GhitpAtak  women,  like  other  MardUia  Br&hman  women,  dress  their  fine  Appendix  D* 
black  hair  with  much  care  and  neatness.  The  front  hair,  which  is  kept  Oavi^nNTS. 
faultlessly  smooth  and  glossy,  has  a  main  and  two  smaller  partings.  The 
main  parting  or  hhdng  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  head  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  crown.  From  the  end  of  the  main  parting  side  partings,  about 
two  inches  long,  are  drawn  back  with  an  outward  slant  from  the  main  line 
80  as  to  leave  between  the  two  side  partings  an  angle  of  about  45*".  The 
hair  is  drawn  tightly  back  and  is  generally  divided  into  three  strands  which 
are  braided  into  one  stent  plait.  ^  The  stout  plait  of  hair  is  worn  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Young  married  girls,  before  they  come  of  age,  occasionally 
wear  the  plait  hanging  down  tibe  back.  At  other  times  young  unmarried 
women,  and  older  married  women  at  all  times,  catch  back  the  tip  of  the 
plait,  and  passing  it  tiirough  some  hair  close  above  the  root  or  beginning  of 
the  plait^  coil  it  at  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  it  forms  a  solid  ring  of  hair 
two  to  three  inches  deep  according  to  the  quantity  of  hair.  This  circular 
knot  or  back  knot  is  called  khopa  that  is  a  nest  or  bnchada  that  is  a  knot  or 
knob.  In  shape  it  is  thought  to  be  a  cobra  with  spread  hood  guarding 
the  back  of  the  wearer's  head. 

Both  the  front  hair  and  the  back  plait  are  decked  with  ornaments. 
The  ornaments  worn  in  the  front  hair  are,  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
side  partings,  a  cobra  or  Tidg  or  a  crescent  moon  called  chandrakor.  The 
shape  of  this  ornament  varies.  A  common  form  is  a  nine-headed  gold 
cobra  seated  in  the  hollow  of  a  crescent  moon,  with,  over  the  cobra's 
head,  a  ring  of  pearl-tipped  rays,  and  below  the  crescent  moon  a  fringe  of 
seed-like  gold  beads,  llie  whole  is  commonly  about  the  size  of  a  rupee. 
The  hollow  of  the  crescent  moon  is  sometimes  filled  with  a  plain  plate 
or  with  some  other  figure  than  a  cobra.  Behind  the  crescent  moon,  almost 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  plate  of  gold  with  a 
raised  central  boss.  This  plate,  which  is  generally  about  two  inches  long, 
broadens  from  the  pointed  ends  to  about  an  inch  across  at  the  middle. 
It  is  known  as  the  ketak  (S.)  or  kevda  (M.)  that  is  the  flower  of  the  sweet* 
smelling  Pandanus  which  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  whose  scent  scares  evil. 
Behind  the  keUik,  at  the  point  where  the  line  of  the  skull  begins  to  fall, 
a  woman  onght  to  wear  a  star  or  chdndani,  ablaze  with  precious  stones. 
Few  women  are  rich  enough  to  wear  a  jewelled  star.  In  its  place  the 
usual   ornament   is    either  a  gold  oh^hidani  without  jewels  or  a  rdkhdi 


I  As,  in  Sanskrit,  the  word  veni,  plaited  or  woven  hair,  also  means  the  meetiDg  of 
waters,  BrAhman  women  have  a  somewhat  confused  idea  that  the  point  where  the. 
thrve  partings  meet  is  a  M  veni  aangam  and  is  typical  of  the  famoaa  triveni  aangam, 
the  meeting  of  the  Jamna,  Ganges,  and  nndergronnd  SarasvMi  at  PrayAg  or 
AiUh^ha<l  When  a  MarAtha  Br&hman  woman  goes  with  her  hnshapd  on  pilgrimage 
to  Allahabad,  she  makes  a  hair  gift  or  veni-ddno^  throwing  into  thjB  stream  the  tips 
of  her  braided  hair.  The  object  is  that  the  nver  may  be  pleased  and  the  offerer 
may  keep  her  veni^  that  is  may  not  lose  her  husband  and  become  i^  shaven-headed' 
widow. 
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App^dix  D.        apparently  a  guardian,  a  gold  circle,  perhaps  intended  for  a  sun,  about 
OrnamJents  twice  as  big  as  a  rupee  with  a  raised  ornamental  central  boss.     On  each 

side  of  the    ndg,    a  little  above   the  temples,  a  few  women   of   very  rich 
families  wear  two  richly  jewelled  ornaments,  surya  or  the  sun  on  the  right 
and  chandra  or  the  moon  on  the  left.     This  completes  the  omamentB  of 
the  front  hair.     The  ornaments,  worn  by  married  girls  on  special  occasions 
in  the  plait  which  hangs  down  the  back,  differ  from  those  worn  by  married 
women  in  the  circular  plait  coiled  close  into  the  back  of  the  head.    On 
festive  occasions  a  girl  who  wears  her  back  hair  in  a  falling  plait  decks  it 
with  nine   golden  ornaments  which   she  gets  at  marriage  and  wears  on 
special  occasions   until   she   comes  of  age.     These  ornaments,  which  are 
strung  in  a  silk  cord  and  braided  with  the  back  hair  into  a  plait  ending 
in  two  red  silk  tassels  in  golden  holders,  are  known  as  nag-gonde  or  the 
trinket^tassels.     They  are  now  often  made  of  conventional  spangles  called 
flowers,   the  whole  being  known  as  phul-gonde  ot   flower  tassels.     The 
trinket-tassels  or  nag-gonde  difier  from  each  other  and  represent  certain 
plants  and  animals.     The  arrangement  varies,  but  the  following  order  is 
not  uncommon.     At  the  root  or  beginning  of  the  plait,  near  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  the  first  ornament  is  a  rmid  like  the  kolas  or  water-pot  t^ple  . 
spire  with  a  round  knob  in  the  mouth  of  the  water-pot.     Below  the  fnud 
hang  nine  lucky  or  spirit-scaring  ornaments.     The  first  is  a  cobra  or  n&g^ 
the  second  a  peacock  or  moVy  the  third  a  tortoise  or  kachha^  the  fourth  a  bull 
or  nandiy  the  fifth  a  fish,  the  sixth  a  chrysanthemum  or  shevti^  the  seventh 
a  cowitch  pod  or  kuiri  used  in  medicine,  the  eighth  a  lotus  flower,  and 
the  ninth  the  lotus-loving  bhunga  or  black  bee.     Below  the  bee  the  end 
of  the  braid  is  hidden  in  two  red  silk  tassels  with  golden  holders^    Married 
women  and  girls  wear  three  ornaments  in  the  circular  knot  of  hair  which 
stands  out  from  the  back  of  the  head.^    At  the  root  of   the  plait  there  is 
the  mvd  or  water-pot  spire  ornament,  about  the  middle  of  the   circle  or 
ring  are  two  gold  flowers,   one  on  one  side  about  the  size  of  a  rupee  and 
one  on  the  other  side  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.     Of  these  the  rupee  size 
flower  on  the  outer  side  of  the  plaited  ring  is  called  phirkiclhe-phul  or  the 
screw- flower,  because  it  is  screwed  into  its  placa     At  the  end  of  the  braid, 
which  is  caught  back  and  fastened   close  to  the   head,  is   a  conventional 
gold  shevti  or  chrysanthemum  called  agraphul  or  end-flower. 

The  character  of  the  articles  used  as  hair  ornaments  suggests  that  haix 
ornaments  were  originally  substances  which  were  esteemed  as  spirit-scarers. 
The  moon,  the  sun,  the  sweet  pandanus,  the  cobra,  and  the  tortoise  are  all 
guardians.  A  comparison  of  the  shapes  and  an  inquiry  into  the  names  of 
the  metal  and  gem-studded  ornaments  worn  by  high  class  Hindus  suggests 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  grass  ornaments  and  in  the  holy  fruit 
or  holy  flower  ornaments  of  the  early  Hindu  tribes,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the 
position  which  the  durva  and  other  grasses  hold  in  the  Brahman  ritnal, 
that  tlie  origin  of  wearing  the  holy  grasses,  fruits,  and  leaves,  like  the  origin 
of  the  practice  of  wearing  teeth  and  other  parts  of  holy  animals,  was  to 
keep  off  evil  spirits.  The  places  chosen  for  protection  were  at  the  <^ef 
openings  by  w^hich  spirits  were  believed  to  enter  the  body,  the  suture  in 
the  skull,  the  ears  nose  and  mouth,  the  throat  whicL  the  movements  of 
the  uvula  seem  to  have  suggested  as  the  abode  of  one  of  the  body's  vital 
spirits,  at  the  wrists  and  anldes  where  the  pulse  beats,  and  at  the  fingers 
*  and  toes  through  which  the  spirit  passed  in  and  out. 

1  Women  and  girls  whose  hair  is  scanty  braid  into  the  hack  plait  hair  called  geu^ 
gdvan  said  to  come  from  the  tail  of  a  van  gdy  or  wild  cow  found  in  Upper  If-"'^ 
The  practice  of  using  false  hair  has  of  late  become  oommon ;  thirty  years  a^  it 
rare,  if  not  unkDown. 
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One  of  the  plants  of  spirit-scaring  power,  which  is  worn  by  Hindus  Appendix  D« 
both  in  its  natural  state  and  in  the  form  of  metal  ornaments,  is  the  lulai  Obnamsnts. 
or  sacred  basil  Ocymum  sanctum.  This  tuleiy  chiefly  apparently  for  its 
value  in  hysteric  complaints,  is  with  many  Hindus  the  great  guardian. 
A  pot  of  ttdai  is  grown  close  to  the  house  to  keep  evil  from  the  doors ;  so 
every  November  the  tuhi  is  married  to  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  a  tuJsi 
wood  necklace  is  worn  by  V irkaris  and  other  devotees  of  Yishnu.  Besides 
in  its  natural  form,  the  tuUi  is  worn  in  gold  by  Hindu  women  in  the 
ornaments  known  as  tuhipatti  or  thushi.  Of  grass  the  darbha  and  durvoy 
worn  as  rings  and  in  other  ways,  have  a  high  place  as  evil-scarers  in  many 
Brihman  rites,  and  rings  of  these  grasses  are  known  as  pavUris  or 
purifiers,  that  is  sin  or  evil-spirit  scarers.  In  the  Konkan  rice  is  the  staple 
grain,  the  chief  scarer  of  the  fiend  hunger.  To  keep  off  spirits  heads  of 
rice  called  hugdi  were  worn  and  are  the  origin  of  the  present  ear 
ornaments  of  that  name.  The  Malhdri  Kolis  of  Thina,  as  a  cure  for 
pimples,  scratches,  and  other  skin  diseases,  which  they  believe  to  be  spirit- 
caused,  wear  a  necklace  of  gtdvel  Menispermum  glabrum.  They  also  wear 
an  armlet  of  the  creeper  caHed  bktUamalli  or  spirit- wrestler  to  keep  away 
evil,  and  children  wear  a  necklace  of  hajarhattu  beads  to  keep  ofi*  llie  evil 
eye.  The  shreds  of  the  holy  palm  tree,  holy  because  liquor-yielding,  are 
worn  by  some  of  the  early  Konkan  tribes  and  by  some  of  the  Konkan 
village  gods.  The  strip  of  palm  leaf  is  the  origin  of  the  shape  of  one  of 
the  favourite  Hindu  gold  bracelet  patterns. 

Of  guardian  or  spirit^scaring  animals  a  trace  of  the  holiness  of  the  cow 
remains  in  the  Hindu  women's  ornament  pdtli  literally  pale  red  or  cow- 
coloured.  A  tiger  claw  enclosed  in  gold  or  silver  is  tied  round  the  neck 
of  Hindu  children  to  guard  them  against  spirit  attacks  and  the  ivory 
pdtalxs  or  bracelets  worn  by  Hindu  women  are  held  to  be  luckier  or  more 
spirit-scaring  than  any  metal  or  gem-studded  ornaments.  Other  things 
which  early  men  supposed  to  be  lucky  and  have  lasted  into  modem  EUndu 
metal  ornaments  are  the  knot  and  the  black  bead.  To  it  the  Brihman 
knot  or  Brahma-granfhiy  the  sacred  thread,  owes  much  of  its  spirit-scaring 
power.  So  among  the  modem  metal  jewelry  of  low  class  Hindus  ia  the 
gdnihale  or  knotted  necklace  and  the  gdntha  or  knotted  earring.  Beads 
especially  black  beads  are  worn  as  spirit-scarers  by  the  early  trib^  and  the 
regular  marriage  necklace  of  all  Hindus,  the  mangaUutra  or  lucky-thread, 
is  of  black  beads.  Other  traces  of  original  black  appears  in  the  names  of 
gold  and  pearl  ornaments  tanmanis  or  life-beads  and  kdli-gdrUhis  black 
beads  or  black  knots.  It  was  not  only,  perhaps  not  at  all,  their  greater 
beauty  that  made  metal  and  gems  take  the  place  of  the  old  spirit-scaring 
grass,  fruit,  and  teeth.  The  metals  are  greater  spirit-scarers  than  the 
vegetables.  The  ashes  of  iron  or  lohorbhcLsnta,  the  ashes  of  copper  or  tdmro 
hhasma,  and  the  ashes  of  silver  or  rawpya-bhasma  were  found  healing  or 
spirit-scaring  and,  when  heated,  the  metfds  were  also  spiritHScaring  as  tiiey 
cure  disease  by  actual  cautery.  The  holiness  or  spirii-scaring  power  of 
copper  is  shown  by  its  being  put  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  or  tied  to  his 
skirt  and  by  its  use  in  exorcism.  So  in  the  Konkan  a  barren  woman  wears 
a  small  copper  box  to  keep  off  the  evil  spirit  which  possesses  her  and 
makes  her  barren.  So  also  and  still  more  were  iron,  silver,  and  gold  spirit- 
scaring  ;  and  most  of  all  had  the  precious  stones  virtues,  that  is  spirit- 
scaring  powers,  a  belief  which  was  once  universal  in  England  and  was  strong 
at  the  time  of  Butler  (1640),  who  made  pearl-wearing  a  cure  for  one  form 
of  melancholy  or  bad  spirits  or  blue  devils,  and  still  lives  in  the  belief  in  the 
virtues  of  the  bishop's  sapphire  and  the  baby's  coraL  Hindus  use  precious 
stones  to  scare  fiends  when  they  bury  them  to  scare  the  place-spiriti  or 
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Appendix  D.        dig  them  in  round  a  ling  to  keep  spirits  from    woftying  the  Ung,    On 
^     —  Beveral  occasions  Hindus  wear  ornaments  to  keep  off  evil  rather  than  for 

UttMAMEHTB.         ^^^^^  illustrating  the  rule  that  fear  is  an  oldar  passion  than  vanity,  that 

most  things  now  done  for  show  or  shobhetdthi  have  their  root  in  the  wish 

to  scare  evil-spirits  or  bhuidgdthi.     Among  the  Bombay  Dhruva  Prabhns, 

before  he  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  the  boy  is  decked  with  gold  and 

silver  ornaments  and  his  head  marked  with  red  lines.     In  the  Chitpivan 

BrAhman  thread-girding  when  the  mother  presents  ahns  to  her  son  from 

a  ladle  she  puts  a  gold  wristlet  round  the  hidle's  handle.     At  their  wedding 

Chitpdvans  hang    mango  leaves  and  neck-ornaments  round  a  pestle.     The 

Poena  Kunbis  put  on  their  children  a  wristlet  of  black  beads  and  a  neck 

lace  of  bear's  hair  and  tiger's  claws  to  ward  off  spirit^ttacks.     The  Poona 

Kunbis  put  necklets  and  anklets  on  their  cattle  to  keep  off  evil  spirits 

(Trans.  Bombay  Lit  Society,  III.  219).  The  Jain  Mirwiris  of  Ahmadnagar 

tie  a  piece  of  lac.  bangle  to  the  bride's  right  foot  and  the  boy's  hand.     Some 

Ndmdev  Shimpis  of  Ahmadnagar  wear  a  necklet  of  tuUi  beads  and  put  on 

the  babe's  neck  an  embossed  figure  of  Sathvii.     The  BijiLpur  Baddis  deck 

the  drill  plough  with  bangles  and  women's  gold  and  silver  ornaments.     The 

maces  or  chobs  carried  before  the  GiikwAr  of  Baroda  are  at  one  end 

ornamented  with  a  silver  bracelet  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  bell  anklet 

Kamdtak  Shrivaishnavs  fasten  a  sacred  thread  round  the  boy's  arm  as 

well  as  round  his  neck.     In  Gujarit  MusalmAn  women   tie  black  threads 

round  their  children's  wrists  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  and  a  red  thread  worn 

round  the  wrist  is  a   common  Deccan  cure  for  fever.     The  D4udi  Bohora 

women  of  Gujardt  put  coUyrium  on  the  eye,  antimony  on  the  teeth,  and 

henna    on  the  head  and   feet  to  keep  off  evil.     According  to  Dubois 

(I.  470)   in   Southern   India  decency  forbade   that  the  ear  should  be 

without  ornament.     Women  wore  necklaces  of  gold  and  chaplets  of  pearls 

and  diamonds  which  fell  to  the  breast,  a  waistband  of  gold  or  silver,  and 

heavy  armlets.     Married  women  wore  silver  toe-rings  and  many  fastened 

al)0ve  the  ankles  silver  or  gold  tubes  in  which  magic  texts  were  written, 

talismans  which  kept  them  from  evil  (Dubois,  L  470).     That  earrings  are 

worn  to  guard  the  ears  against  evil  spirits  is  made  probable  by  the  fact 

that  Hindu  ascetics  who  give  up  all  ornaments  continue  to  wear  copper 

earrings  (Dubois,  I.  469).     The  Bene-Israels  scare  evil  by  hanging  a  metal 

or  cloth-box  with  a  piece  of  paper  written  by  a  sorcerer  round   the  child's 

neck.     The  Jews  wore  prayer  signs  or  tephillin  on  the  brow  and  arm. 

Taking  with  the  washing,  filling,  and  covering  with  flowers,  the  bell-ringing 

and  the  incense-burning,  it  seems  probable  that  the  origioal  object  of  decking 

the  Hindu  god   with  ornaments  was  to  keep  evil  spirits  from  troubling 

him.     A  few  examples  from  other  nations  thim  the  Hindus  may  be  given 

of  the   use  of  ornaments  apparently  not  as  decorations  and  therefore 

probably  as  evil-scarers.     In  Egypt  the  holy  crocodile  was  adorned  wilJi 

crystal  and  gold  earrings  (Tide's  Egyptian  Religion,  98).     The   people 

of  the  Andaman  and  Nikobar  Islands  use  the  bark  of  a  creeper  called  rada 

as  a  waistband  and  a  necklace  fastener  (Journal  Anthrop.  Inst  VII.  462). 

The  Nikobar  islanders  also  make  necklaces  of  pigs'  flesh  and  teeth  (Journal 

Ethno,  Soc.  II.  138).     The  Motus  of  New  Guinea  pierce  their  ears  with 

rings  of  tortoiseshells  and  strings  of  small  red  beads  or  plates  of  tortoi8e> 

shell  ornamented  with  red  beads  (Ditto,  478).     Necklaces  made  of  small 

shells  are  worn  both  by  Motu  men  and  women.     A  necklace  much  -worn  by 

young  women  is  made  of  pig's  or  dog's  teeth  strong  together  (Dibto,  478). 

The  most  common  neck  ornament  among  the  Motus  of  New  Guinea  is  a 

piece    of    mother-of-pearl,    the  shape  of  the  moon  in  the  first  quarter 

(Journal  Anthrop.  Inst  Y II.  479).    The  Motus  also  wear  onstfunents  made 
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of  flkin  or  some  plaited  material.    The  toe  or  white-shell  armlet  is  one  of       Appendix  B. 

the  most  yaluable  ornaments  they  have.     It  is  made  out  of  the  lower        OBKAjiBins 

augment  of  a  conical  shell  and  is  indued  because  ten  of  these  armlets  is  the 

price  of  a  wife  (Journal  Anthrop.  Inst.  VII.  479).     The  Papuans  of  New 

Guinea  wear  in  the  laige  lappets  of  the  ears  shells,  pieces  of  wood,  and 

animal's  teeth  (Earl's  Papuans,  26).    The  Papuans  of  West  New  Guinea 

wear  hog's  teeth  in  the  nose,  neck,  arms,  and  waist,  and  bracelets  of  twisted 

cane  and  necklets  of  plaited  rushes  (Ditto,  48).     Over  the  breast  they  wear 

necklaces  of  cord  fringes  (Ditto,  19).     In  their  nose  the  Papuans  wear  a 

noB&«tick,  an  ebony  cylinder  tipped  with  mother-of-pearl,  or    part  of  a 

shell  with  human  hair  attached  to  it.     They  also  wear  boar's  tusks  in  their 

lips  to  make  them  brave  (Ingle's  Australian  Colonies,  33).    llie  Caroline 

Islanders    north    of    New    Guinea    wear  fragrant  flowers  in  the   nose 

( Wallace's  Australasia,  538).     The  Solomon  Islanders  wear  nose-ornaments 

of  various  shapes  and  necklaces  of  shells  (Ditto,  473).  The  buffoons  of  Niam- 

Niam  in  the  heart  of  Africa  wear  fantastic  feathers  with  bits  of  wood  and 

roots  and  the  feet  of  earth-pigs,  tortoise  shells,  eagle's  beaks,  and  bird's 

claws  (Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa,  IL  30).    The  Bongos  of  the  White 

Nile  wear  as  ornaments  bits  of  wood,  roots,  and  the  teeth  of  dogs  crocodiles 

and  jackals  (Ditto,  I.   296).     Circular  plates  nearly  as  large  as  a  crown 

piece  made  of  quartz,  ivory,   or  horn  are  worn  in  their  lips  by  the  Mottu 

women  of  the  White  Nile  (Ditto,  407).     The  Motu  chie&  wear  chains  of 

iron  as  thick  as  their  fingers  and  necklaces  of  leather  strong  enough  to 

bind  a  lion  (Ditto,  412).     The  Dyoors  of  the  White  Nile  wear  rings  of  iron 

round  their  wrists  and  ankles  and  their  women  wear  a  great  iron  ring  in 

the  nose  and  a  number  of  rings  in  their  ears  (Ditto,  202).     Schweinfurth 

says  that  old  Shol,  the  Dinka  queen  of  the  White  Nile,  when  she  came  to  see 

him   had  a  number  of  necklets  of  iron,  brass,  and  copper  about  her  neck, 

also  chains  of  iron,  strips  of  leather,  and  wooden  balls  (Ditto,  132).    Among 

the  Niam-Niams  of  Central  Africa  dog's  teeth  strung  together  are  worn 

across  the  forehead  (Ditto,  II.  9).    The  king  of  the  Source  of  the  White 

Nile  used  to  wear  a  plumed  hat  on  the  top  of  the  hair-knot.     His  ears  were 

pierced  with  bars  of  copper  and  his  body  was  smeared  red  (Schweinfurth's 

Heart  of  Africa,  11.  45).    Among  the  Dinkas  of  the  White  Nile  men  and 

women  bore  their  ears  and  put  in  iron  rings  and  the  women  bore  the  upper 

lips  and  put  in  iron  pins  (Ditto,  1. 152).     Some  West  Africans  wear  strings 

of  white  beads,  others  decorate  their  hair  with  sea-shells,  and  others  witib 

coral  (Park's  Travels,  L  21).     Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  a  chieftainess  in 

South  Africa  had  a  number  of  ornaments  and  medicines  hung  round  her 

neck,  the  latter  as  charms  (Livingstone's  South  Africa,  276).     Women  of 

the  Sherifs  of  Batnel  Hadgar  who  go  naked  wear  leather  necklets,  copper 

armlets,  and  silver  earrings  (Burkhardt's  Nubia,  46).     Some  East  African 

women  wear  coils  of  brass  wire  round  the  neck  and  the  men  wear  copper  and 

brass  wristlets  and  armlets  (Stanley,  I.  254).    The  women  of  some  tribes  in 

South   Central    Africa  bore  a  hole  in  the  upper  lip  and  put  tin  in  it 

(Livingstone,  597).     In  Loanda  in  South- West  Africa  Dr.  Livingstone 

saw  a  man  with  a  necklace  of  twenty  or  thirty  charms  (Ditto,  435).    The 

Balonda  women  of  South- West  Africa,  who  believe  in  the  habitual  agency 

of  spirits,  wear  pieces  of  reed  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  (Livingstone, 

460).     llie  Kafirs  of  South  Africa  wear  bracelets,  armlets,  and  anklets  of 

hfwBB  and  feathers  in  their  girdles    (Cunningham's  South  Africa,  165- 

167).     The  Wanikas  of  East  Africa  have  charms  on  their  l^gs,  arms,  neck, 

and  hair  to  cure  diseases  and  to  drive  off  evil  spirits  (News    East  Africa, 

106).     The  American  Indians  wear  armlets  made  of  deer  horns,  hysana's, 

alligator's,  and  boar's  teeth  to  keep  off  wild  beasts  (Spencer's  Prin.  of  Soc.  L 

267).    Solomon  had  a  ring  half  brass  half  iron,  of  which  all  spirits  stood 
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OaHAJfENTB. 


Tattooino. 


in  awe.  On  the  Troy  Crowns  was  an  idol  of  the  guardian  goddess  of 
Troy  (Jones'  Crowns,  13).  The  Greeks  wore  on  their  fingers  the  Dactyli 
idaci  which  were  stones  of  sovereign  value  (Jonm.  £thn.  Soc  I.  44).  A 
collar  studded  with  jewels  is  worn  by  freemasons  (Mackay's  Freemasonry, 
60).  In  Sweden  till  1693  the  early  custom  of  putting  the  king's  crown  in 
his  coffin  was  continued  (Jones'  Crowns,  23).  In  Spain  they  make  an 
Easter  king  with  a  tin  crown  and  a  spit  as  a  sceptre  (Ditto,  17).  The 
Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavs  worshipped  horses,  kept  them  in  temples,  and 
adorned  them  with  earrings  and  anklets  (Tide's  Egyptian  Religion^  101). 
In  early  Christian  Europe  it  was  common  to  give  a  votive  crown  to  the 
church  which  was  hung  over  the  altar,  and  in  early  Christian  times  the 
cross  was  crowned  (Jones'  Crowns,  13).  The  Anglo-Saxon  king  is  the 
giver  of  bracelets  called  garters  or  girders  (Ditto,  76).  In  Devonshire  in 
1877,  a  woman  collected  pennies  tiU  she  had  4«.  6<JL  With  this  she 
bought  earrings  and  wore  them  to  cure  bad  eyes  (Dyer's  Folklore,  152). 

The  original  object  of  marking  or  tattooing,  a  practice  which  in  later 
times  passed  into  decoration  or  ornaments,  seems  to  have  been  for  luck,  that 
is  to  scare  spirits.  The  position  of  the  tattoo  marks  near  the  eyes  and  on 
the  hands,  the  dark  colour  like  the  spirit-scaring  black,  and  the  shapes 
made,  the  sun  the  tuhi  and  other  guurdian  leaves  and  the  dog  and  other 
guardian  animals,  all  point  to  the  same  object.  The  frightful  gashing,  tattoo- 
ing, and  other  tortures  through  which  the  Australian  and  many  other  savage 
youths  passed  when  they  reached  manhood  seem  to  have  originally  been 
less  for  looks  or  for  a  test  of  endurance  than,  like  the  Brihman  and  Persian 
sacred  threads,  as  a  guard  against  evil.  The  spirit-scaring  power  of  earth 
and  also  of  black  yellow  and  red  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the  African  and 
other  savage  practices  of  rubbing  the  body  with  coloured  earth.  The 
practice  remains  in  India  in  the  ascetic's  ashes  or  yellow  earth  and  in  the  brow 
sect-marks  of  almost  all  Hindus.  One  of  the  chief  sect-marks  is  red.  Red 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  great  spirit-scarer  blood,  the  old  savage 
drink,  the  driver  of  the  fiend  of  fatigue.  It  was  by  smearing  the  door  posts 
with  blood  that  the  Israelites  kept  the  angel  of  death  from  entering  their 
houses.  So  the  Kaj put  chief,  who  like  all  chiefs  on  their  crowning  day,  is 
specially  open  to  spirit  attacks,  has  his  brow  marked  with  blood.  This  has 
been  supposed  to  show  that  the  chief  of  Rajput  race  admitted  that  the 
low  caste  man  whose  blood  was  put  on  his  brow  had  a  prior  claim  than  his 
own  to  be  chief.  The  true  explanation  of  this  practice  seems  to  be  that  a 
man  from  one  of  the  low  tribes  was  formerly  sacrified  and  the  chiefs  brow 
smeared  with  his  blood  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  The  proof 
that  the  red  mark  in  the  chiefs  brow  was  a  relic  of  human  sacrifice  oomes 
from  Bengal  Colonel  Dalton  (Ethnology  of  Bengal,  146)  records  that  among 
the  Bhinyas  of  Kronghir  iq  Bengal,  a  family  holds  land  on  condition  of 
furnishing  a  victim  when' a  new  chief  succeeds.  At  the  installation  of  a  new 
chief  a  man  rushes  forward,  throws  himself  at  the  chiefs  feet,  and  has  his 
neck  touched  with  a  sword.  He  disappears  for  three  days  and  oomes 
back  as  if  miraculously  restored  to  life. 
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APPENDIX    E 


SPIMT-  POSSESSION.i 

In  the  Deocan  if  a  person  cries  or  weeps  incessantly,  if  he  speaks  at  Appendix  E. 
random,  if  he  sways  his  body  to  and  fro,  if  he  lets  his  hair  fall  loose,  if  he  gpiupp-p^Esaioif 
spits  blood,  if  he  does  not  speak  or  if  he  refuses  his  food  for  several  days, 
and  grows  day  by  day  paler  and  leaner,  he  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a 
spirit  All  people  are  liable  to  sppit-possession  and  at  all  times  of  life. 
Women  are  very  liable  to  spirit-seizures,  children  are  less  liable  than  women, 
and  men  are  less  liable  thsjx  children.  Women  are  specially  liable  to  spirit- 
seizures  during  their  monthly  sickness,  in  pregnancy,  and  in  child-bed;  and 
barren  women  are  at  all  times  open  to  spirit  attacks.  Infants  are  most 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  spirits  during  the  twelve  days  after  birth,  especially 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  and  when  teething.  Spirits  are  divided  into 
two  main  classes  gharche  bhut  or  house-spirit  and  bdherche  bhtU  or  outside 
spirit.  The  influence  of  the  house-spirits  is  confined  to  the  family  to 
which  they  belong.  Unless  they  are  molested  they  do  not  trouble  outsiders. 
They  are  generally  the  ghost  of  a  member  of  the  family  who  died  with 
some  desire  unfulfilled.  By  some  they  are  called  sanumdhs  or  connexions, 
but  they  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  deceased  member  of  the 
family  whose  ghosts  they  are,  and  from  whom  they  do  not  differ  in 
appearance  or  character. 

The  chief  outside  spirits  are  Akhabusa,  Asr&s,  Brahmapurush,  Brahma- 
rikshas  or  Khavis,  Ghudel,  Chandkii,  Dankhin,  Had^,  Jakhin,  Linv, 
Mhasoba,  Mhaskoba,  Munja,  N^jis,  Navlii,  Nirvanshi,  Pir,  Bdjis,  Tal- 
khamba,  Vet^l,  Vir,  and  Jhoting.  Vet^  is  the  king  of  spirits.  His  features 
and  his  body  are  like  those  of  a  man  except  that  his  hands  and  feet  are 
turned  backwards.  His  eyes  are  of  a  tawny  green,  his  hair  stands  on  end, 
and  he  holds  a  cane  in  his  right  hand  and  a  conch  shell  in  his  left.  He 
lives  on  air.  When  he  goes  his  rounds,  which  he  generally  does  at 
midnight  on  no-moon  and  full-moon  days,  he  wears  a  green  dress  and 
either  sits  in  a  palanquin  or  rides  a  horse,  while  some  of  his 
attendants  walk  before  and  others  walk  after  him,  holding  lighted  torches 
and  calling  aloud.  VetAl  lives  in  large  stones  covered  with  oil  and 
redlead.  Aacia  are  the  ghosts  of  young  women,  who,  after  giving 
birth  to  one  or  more  children,  committed  sidcide  by  drowning  them* 
■elves.  They  always  live  in  water  and  attack  any  person  who  comea 
to  their  place  of  abode  at  noon,  in  the  evening,  or  at  midnight.  When 
they  make  their  rounds  they  generally  go  in  groups  of  three  to  seven. 
Their  chief  objects  of  attack  are  young  women.  They  always  ask  for  one 
offering  for  the  band  of  spirits,  each  does  not  ask  something  for  herself. 
Their  favourite  offerings  are  oooked  rice,  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and 
bodiceclotha  Brahmapurusha  is  the  ghost  of  a  married  Br^Uiman  who, 
during  his  lifetime,  was  a  miser  and  who  died  miserably,  his  mind  intent 
on  adding  to  his  hoard.  He  lives  in  burning  grounds,  on  the  banks  of 
riven,  and  in  the  lofts  of  houaea»     When  he  lives  in  his  own  house  he 


1  Gwnpiled  chiefly  from  papers  on  Spirit-pouession  received  from  the  Awiatant 
SnrgeoDi  and  Hospital  AMutants  of  the  Deooan  diitriets  through  the  kindness  of  Snr- 
poa-Oeneral  Beat^.  The  most  useful  papers  were  written  by  BAv  S&heb  V.  A. 
OhoUay,  Assistaat  Sorgmm,  Pooius  and  Mr*  8,  Y.  Kantak,  L.M.,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Pandharpor. 
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Appa&diz  &       attacks  any  member  of  his  family  who  spends  his  money,  uses  Yom  dol^ 
SnBCf^P —  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  other  thing  which  had  he  been  alive  he  would  not  hare  tSkwd 

him  to  do.  Dankhin,  also  called  D^khin,  is  the  ghost  of  a  lonely  mntta, 
especially  a  widow  who  dies  without  children,  relations,  or  frioids.  &e 
haunts  street-crossings,  and  like  Jhoting  wantonly  attacks  childroL  Bdi 
or  Hedali  is  the  spectre  of  a  woman  who  dies  in  pregnancy  or  in  cbii- 
bed.  She  dresses  in  a  yellow  robe  and  bodice,  wears  her  hair  loose,  audi 
said  to  be  plump  in  front  and  a  skeleton  behind.  She  lives  in  weIk,trBB, 
or  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  house  comers.  She  always  attaiii 
women.  In  the  Deccan  are  many  stories  of  Hadals  visiting  men  at  w^ 
in  the  guise  of  beautiful  women,  and  living  with  them  for  some  time  ^ 
their  fiend  nature  or  spectre  body  showed  itself.  L^v  is  a  f CToale  s^ 
who  lives  in  burning  and  burying  grounds,  feeding  on  hnman  inteeti^L 
She  often  appears  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  dog,  or  goat,  and  suddenly  tsni 
into  a  woman,  frightening  children  into  a  swoon.  Mhasoba  or  lOuosb^ 
is  a  male  spirit,  who  usually  lives  in  a  red  painted  stone  in  the  ODneroli 
field.  Some  villagers  consider  him  a  guardian  and  worship  him.  SooDetms 
a  villager  who  is  Mhasoba's  devotee  makes  him  a  vow  that  he  will  ffn 
him  a  cock  or  some  other  dainty  if  he  will  attack  and  sicken  or  kin  tb 
devotee's  enemies.  In  this  way,  though  otherwise  harmless,  to  oU^  i 
devotee  Mhasoba  sometimes  causes  sickness  or  death.  Mtinja  is  tbe  ^bb 
of  a  thread-girt  but  unmarried  Brihman  lad.  He  lives  in  a  pipal  or  Hco 
religiosa  tree.  He  is  fond  of  attacking  women  whom  he  tomaentB,  pn(^ 
their  eyes  with  thorns,  scorching  them  with  fire,  or  making  them  sick  cr 
barren.  Any  one  who  pelts  his  piped  with  stones  or  otherwise  distaili 
him  is  sure  to  be  attacked.  To  appease  him  those  whom  he  attacks  gU 
the  pipal  tree  with  a  munj  or  sacred  thread,  and  build  a  platfonn  orfp 
round  its  roots.  N4jis  is  the  spectre  of  a  Musalmin  who  died  viA 
unfulfilled  desires.  When  a  N&jis  seizes  a  person  the  usual  symptoms  i 
spirit-possession  are  not  observed.  He  is  very  difficult  to  drive  est; 
Musalmiln  exorcists  alone  can  expel  him.  Fir  is  the  ghost  of  a  doi 
Musalmiln  who  lives  in  his  tomb  and  seizes  only  those  who  annoy  him  ^ 
sitting  on  his  tomb,  spitting,  or  pelting  stones  at  it,  or  doing  any  ote 
mischiel  Virs  are  the  spirits  of  persons  who  die  in  battle.  They  aieoo^ 
harmful  and  only  seize  members  of  their  family  who  play  the  coward,  b 
some  Deccan  families  during  the  Holi  holidays  a  family  Vir  is  asked  ti 
come  into  the  head  of  the  house.  The  man  into  whom  the  spirit  oomfsii 
fed  richly,  dressed  in  war  attire,  and  carried  in  procession  aooompamed  I9 
friends  and  music  to  M^ruti's  temple.  On  his  way  to  the  temple  hedso0a 
to  music  and  becomes  inspired.  At  the  temple  he  worships  the  imsged 
M4ruti  with  flowers,  redlesid,  oil,  and  frankincense,  and  the  w^hole  paiif 
return  home.  If  this  rite  is  not  observed  the  Yir  troubles  his  £uuiti 
otherwise  he  acts  as  their  guardian.  Jhoting  is  the  ghost  of  a  man  vie 
dies  unmarried  leaving  no  relation.  He  seizes  and  annoys  any  qbb 
without  provocation.  He  lives  in  old  empty  houses,  burial  groonds^  vi 
old  pipal  trees.  He  is  the  most  obstinate  and  faitidess  of  spirits.  Ba 
promises  and  oaths  have  to  be  received  -with  caution.  Ho  extorts  qSbb^ 
of  kids,  chickens,  cooked  rice,  and  clothes,  which  he  demands  at 
inconvenient  times,  and  even  after  getting  what  he  asks  he  will  oome 
and  demand  a  fresh  offering.  Many  are  the  pranks  and  tricks  played  l)f 
the  Jhoting.  He  often  personates  absent  husbands  and  deceives  woma 
for  days  together.  He  has  walked  long  journeys  with  way&reA 
conversing  with  them  on  all  topics  and  generally  leading  them  to  a  pond  tf 
river  and  drowning  them.  He  often  runs  alongside  of  post-nmnos  as' 
persuades  them  to  lay  down  their  post  bags,  lor,  so  long  as  the  runnsr  kif 
his  bag  on  his  back,  Jhoting  can  do  him  no  harm. 
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The  life  and  inHuenoe  of  spirita  last  for  four  generations.    In  the  Deocan        Appendix  S* 

.the  ghost  of  a  great  grandfather  or  mother  is  almost  the  oldest  known.  ^  ' — 

After  three  or  four  generations  ghosts  disappear  and  make  room  for  new  ^^^""*  ^^■^^o^' 
ones.     In  the  Poena  district,  places  which  about  seventy-five  years  ago 
were  haunts  of  devils  and  which  were  carefully  shunned^  are  now  amiling 
gardens  or  the  sites  of  beautiful  buildings. 

People  who  die  an  unnatural  death  and  people  who  die  with  a  wish 
unfulfilled,  as  an  unmarried  person  or  a  miser  who  leaves  his  hoard 
behind,  and  a  woman  who  dies  in  child-bed, monthly  sickness,  or  pregnancy, 
are  believed  to  oome  back  as  ghosts  and  trouble  the  living.  To  prevent 
ghosts  of  this  kind  from  coming  back  and  troubling  the  ^unily  special  rites 
are  performed.  To  prevent  a  dead  person  likely  to  become  a  ghost  from 
coming  back  in  the  Deccan  rdla  Panicum  miliaceum  grains  and  water 
are  thrown  after  the  body  from  the  house  to  the  burning  ground.  Some- 
times a  handf id  or  two  of  the  same  grain  is  buried  or  burnt  with  the  body. 
If  the  deceased  is  a  woman  who  died  in  child-bed,  grains  of  barley  are  used 
and  an  old  horse-shoe  or  iron  nails  are  driven  into  the  threshold  of  the 
house  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  may  not  come  back.  In  rare  cases,  among 
the  lower  classes,  needles  or  small  nails  are  driven  into  the  heads  of 
women  who  died  in  child-bed,  and  in  some  cases  the  tendons  of  a  man  who 
has  been  hanged  are  cut  to  prevent  the  ghost  from  walking.  The 
attacks  of  outside  spirits  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  fixed  means.  They 
have  to  be  appeased  each  time  as  Yet^  or  other  guardian  spirit  may 
dictate,  or  as  the  spirits  themselves  may  demand. 

When  a  person  is  believed  to  be  seized  by  a  spirit^  before  an  exorcist  is 
called,  several  home-cures  are  tried.  Incense  is  burnt  and  the  head  of 
the  person  is  held  over  it,  or  eggs  and  lime  are  waved  round  his  face  and 
thrown  on  the  road.  If  a  vow  has  been  made  to  any  spirit  or  deity  the 
vow  is  fulfilled  and  a  fresh  vow  is  made  to  the  household  or  the  village  god. 
If  all  these  means  fail  the  relations  of  the  patient  consult,  an  exorcist^  who 
gives  them  angdra  or  charmed  ashes  to  be  rubbed  on  the  patient's  body 
or  tells  them  to  perform  some  other  rites.  The  exorcists  in  the  Deccan 
are  called  hhagats  or  devotees,  devrishis  or  divine  seers,  mantria  or 
enchanters,  and  panchdHuharts  or  men  of  five  letters.  They  belong  to  all 
classes  of  Hindus  and  Musalmdns,  but  they  are  generally  recruited  from 
the  lower  classes.  Exorcists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  professional 
and  non-prof essionaL  Non-professional  exorcists  are  for  the  most  part 
persons  who  get  naturally  inspired  by  a  guardian  spirit  or  dev^  or  who 
have  been  fttvoured  with  a  mystic  spell  or  incantation  by  9k  fakir ^  sddhuy 
or  saint  Most  professional  exorcists  learn  the  art  of  exorcism  from  a 
guru  or  teacher,  as  it  is  believed  that  anything  that  is  learnt  without  a 
guru*8  help  proves  unavailing.  Deccan  Hindus  have  various  ways  of 
learning  exorcism.  The  following  are  the  most  common :  The  first  study 
is  begun  on  a  lunar  or  on  a  solar  eclipse  day.  On  such  a  day  the  teacher, 
after  bathing  and  without  wiping  his  body  or  his  head-hair,  puts  on  dry 
clothes  and  goes  to  the  village  Mdrnti's  temple.  The  candidate  having 
done  the  same  also  goes  to  the  temple.  He  spreads  a  white  cloth  before 
the  god,  and  on  one  side  of  the  cloth  makes  a  heap  of  rice,  and  on  another 
side  a  heap  of  udid  Phaseolus  radiatus,  sprinkles  redlead  on  the  heaps, 
and  breaks  a  cocoanut  in  front  of  the  idol.  The  teacher  tells  him  the 
manlra  or  incantation  and  he  leams  it  by  heart.  An  ochre-coloured  fiag 
is  tied  to  a  pole  in  front  of  the  temple  and  the  teacher  and  the  candidate 
return  home.  After  this,  on  the  first  new-moon  which  falls  on  a  Saturday, 
the  teacher  and  the  candidate  go  together  out  of  the  village  to  a  place 
previously  marked  out  by  them  on  the  boundary  of  the  village.    A  servant 
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Appendix  K.       accompanies  them,  who  takes  in  a  bag  udid  or  Phaseolus  radiatns,  oilt 
~ —  seven  earthen  lamps,  lemons,  cocoanuts,  and  redpowd^.    When  they  reach 

" '  the  spot  the  teacher  and  the  candidate  bathe  and  the  teacher  goes  to  the 
temple  of  Miruti  and  sits  praying  to  the  god  for  the  safety  of  the 
candidate.  The  candidate,  who  has  been  told  what  to  do,  starts  for  the 
boundary  of  the  next  village  accompanied  by  the  servant.  On  reaching 
the  village  boundary  he  picks  up  seven  pebbles,  sets  them  in  a  line  on  the 
road,  and,  after  lighting  a  lamp  near  them,  worships  them  with  flowers,  red- 
powder,  and  udid  beans.  Incense  is  burnt  and  a  coooanut  is  broken  near 
the  pebbles  which  represent  Vetil  and  his  lieutenants,  and  a  second 
cocoanut  is  broken  for  the  village  Mibnti.  When  this  is  over  he  goes  to  a 
river,  well,  or  other  watering  place,  bathes,  and  without  wiping  his  body 
or  putting  on  dry  clothes,  walks  to  the  boundaiy  or  ves  of  the  next 
village.  There  he  repeats  what  he  did  at  the  first  village  boundary.  He 
then  goes  to  the  boundary  of  a  third  village,  and  in  this  way  goes  to  seven 
villages  repeating  the  same  ceremony  at  each.  All  the  while  he  keeps 
muttering  charms.  After  finishing  his  worship  at  the  seventh  village  the 
candidate  returns  to  his  own  village,  and  going  to  the  temple  of  Miruti, 
visits  his  teacher  and  tells  him  what  he  has  done.  In  this  way  by  w<»-ship- 
ping  and  pleasing  the  Yetdls  of  seven  villages  he  becomes  a  devrishi  or 
exorcist.  After  learning  to  exorcise  he  has  to  keep  certain  rules,  a  slight 
breach  of  which  destroys  his  power  as  an  exorcKst.  On  every  solar  eclipse 
he  must  go  to  the  searshore  or  to  a  river  bank,  bathe  in  cold  water,  and,  while 
standing  in  the  water,  repeat  incantations  a  certain  number  of  times.  DaOy 
after  bathing  he  must  neither  wring  his  hair  nor  dry  his  body.  While  he 
is  taking  his  meals  he  should  leave  off  eating,  if  he  hears  a  woman  in  ho* 
monthly  sickness  speak  or  if  a  lamp  goes  out.  The  MusalmAn  methods 
of  learning  exorcism  are  different  from  the  Hindu  methods  and  are  rarely 
studied  by  Hindus.  One  of  them  may  be  mentioned.  The  candidate 
begins  his  study  under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher  or  usidd  on  the  last 
day  of  the  lunar  month  provided  it  falls  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Sunday.  The 
initiation  takes  place  in  a  room  whose  walls  and  floors  have  been  plastered 
with  mud  and  daubed  with  sandal-paste.  On  the  floor  a  white  sheet  is 
spread  and  the  candidate,  after  washing  his  hands  and  feet  and  putting  on 
a  new  waistcloth  or  turban,  sits  on  the  sheet.  He  lights  one  or  two 
incense-sticks  and  offers  a  white  cloth  and  meat  to  one  of  the  leading 
Musalmin  saints,  as  Barhena,  Hatila,  Mehebat,  or  Sulaimin.  The  tutdd 
or  master  teaches  the  candidate  spells  which  are  generaUy  passages  from 
the  Kurin.  As  the  course  of  studies  which  a  Hindu  exorcist  follows 
differs  in  many  points  from  those  foUowed  by  Musalmin  exorcists  so  the 
plans  and  procedure  adopted  by  the  Hindu  exorcists  to  scare  spirits  differ 
much  from  those  adopted  by  Musabndns.  Eleven  modes  of  scaring  spirits 
are  commonly  practised  by  Deccan  Hindu  exorcista.  1.  lames  or  lemons^ 
which  have  been  held  over  the  fumes  of  burning  incense  and  charmed  by 
repeating  incantations  over  them,  are  kept  under  the  pillow  of  the  person 
affected.  2.  Charmed  ashes,  healing  herbs,  and  a  paper,  written  with  the 
names  of  some  Hindu  gods,  of  the  patient  and  his  mother,  and  some 
mysterious  words  are  put  in  a  small  copper  or  silver  box,  tied  round  the 
patient's  neck  or  arm.  8.  Charmed  ashes  are  rubbed  on  the  patient's  brow. 

4.  A  ruffle-feathered  fowl  and  less  commonly  a  goat  or  sheep  is  waved  round 
the  patient,  carried  to  a  place  named  by  the  exorcist,  and  slaughtered. 

5.  Cooked  rice  and  flesh,  curds,  eggs,  cocoanuts,  flowers,  and  redpowder 
are  put  in  a  bamboo  basket,  waved  round  the  sufferer  and  laid  at 
the  crossing  of  four  roads.  6.  The  exorcist  takes  a  few  grains  of  udid 
or  Phaseolus  radiatus,  charms  them,  and  throws  them  on  the  sufferer's 
body,     7.   When    the   patient    ia    possessed    by  an  Asra  or  Satvii  or 
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ther  guardian  spirit,  a  red  and  yellow  cotton  thread  called  ndddpudi       Appendix  E« 

i  charmed,  fumigated  with  incense  and  tied  round  the  sufferer's  arm.    apuux.p^ESsioN 

L   Some  exorcists  by  the  power  of  their  charms  cause  the  spirit  to  com^  out 

f  the  body  of  the  possessed  and  enter  a  bottle  which  the  exorcist  corks 

nd  buries  head  down  in  some  lonely  place.     9.  Some  exorcists  draw  a 

igure  and  write  mysterious  words  on  a  leaf  of  the  bhwrj  or  Indian  birch 

ree,  dissolve  the  leaf  in  water,  and  give  the  water    to   the  possessed 

lerson  to  drink.    10.  In  some  cases  the  exorcist  takes  the  possessed  person 

o  a  large  tree,  pronounces  some  mysterious  words  which  force  the  spirit 

nto  the  tree,  and  fix  it  there  by  dnving  a  nail  into  the  tree.    11.  When  a 

»erson  is  seized  by  a  Brihman  spirit  Brdhmans  are  fed  and    presented 

vith  money,  and,  when  a  person  is  seized  by  Vet^l,  boiled  rice,  curds,  lime, 

ocoanuts,  betelnuts  and  leaves,  a  cane,  a  garland  of  rui  Calotropis  gigantea 

lowers,  camphor,  incense,  cocoanuts,  and  sometimes  a  goat  are  off^ed  at 

iTetiU's  stone,  which  is  anointed  with  oil  and  redlead,  and  some  hemp 

rater  and  leaves  and  some  tobacco  are  left  for  Bhingya-buva,  Yetil's  door- 

ceeper. 

The  Musalmdn  devices  for  scaring  spirits  are  fewer  and  s^pler  than  the 
lindu  devices.  The  following  are  the  chief :  1.  The  name  of  Alldh,  the 
patient's  name  and  his  mother's  name,  and  some  spells  are  written  on  paper, 
rat  in  a  copper  or  silver  box  of  nine  or  sixteen  compartments,  and  tied  round 
he  sufferer's  arm  or  neck.  2.  Spells  or  verses  from  the  Kur&n  are  written 
m  a  paper  which  is  curled  into  a  wick  and  burnt,  the  sufferers'  head 
)eing  held  over  the  fumes.  3.  The  red  and  yellow  cotton  thread  called 
idddpttdi  is  charmed,  held  over  a  pot  of  burning  incense  and  tied  round 
he  sufferer's  arm  or  neck.  4.  The  exorcist  reads  passages  from  the  Kur^ 
ind  blows  on  the  possessed  person.  5.  The  name  of  Alldh  is  written  on 
>aper,  bark,  brass,  or  on  a  knife  blade,  the  article  written  on  is  washed, 
md  the  sufferer  drinks  the  water. 

Though  some  classes  of  spirits  are  affected  by  both,  the  Hindu  modes  of 
ixorcism  have  more  effect  on  B[indu  spirits  and  the  Musabn^  modes  on 
iiusalm&n  spirits. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  cases  of  spirit-possession  and  the 
Qode^  adopted  for  driving  out  the  possessing  spirits.  (1)  Bddha  the  second 
rife  of  Nirdyan,  a  Konkanasth  Br^Lhman  of  Poena,  one  day  on  coming 
Lome  after  drawing  water  began  to  cry,  to  shake,  and  to  vomit.  From 
hese  symptoms  her  husband  guessed  she  was  possessed.  He  burnt  incense 
Old  hair  and  held  her  head  over  the  fumes,  and  struck  her  with  a  cane,  but 
he  spirit  would  not  go.  Nirdyan  sent  for  lUghu  a  Mardtha  exorcist. 
Kighu  asked  for  some  incense,  fire,  and  lemons.  He  waved  the  lemons 
■ound  the  girl,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and,  putting  the  incense  on  the  fire,  set 
t  before  the  girl  and  began  to  mutter  charms.  •  After  he  had  spoken  a 
;ew  words  the  girl  came  forward  and  sat  in  front  of  him.  Righu  asked 
ler  to  say  who  the  spirit  was.  The  girl,  answering  in  the  spirit's  name,  said 
hat  she  wasNdrdyan's  first  wife,  and  that  she  attacked  Ridha  because  she 
lad  taken  her  place  and  used  her  things.  The  exorcist  called  on  her  to  leave 
he  girl.  She  answered  that  she  woidd  leave  if  Bddha  wore  round  her  neck 
k  golden  image  of  her,  and  presented  women  with  robes  and  bodices  in  her 
lame.  The  golden  image  was  worn  and  women  were  given  robes  and  bodices 
rat  lUdha  did  not  get  welL  Then  the  exorcist  asked  the  spirit  of  the 
Lrst  wife  whether  any  other  spirit  troubled  the  girl.  After  much  hesitation 
the  admitted  that  besides  herself  a  male  spirit  possessed  the  girl.  The 
lead  wife  was  asked  to  leave  the  girl  till  the  male  spirit  was  driven  out. 
^hen  the  spirit  of  the  dead  wife  had  gone,  the  exorcist  burnt  more  incense 
nd  repeated  verses.    He  threw  water  over  Bidha,  slipped  her  on  tbe&oe^ 
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Appendix  E>       and  cut  lemons  on  her  head.    Bidha,  or  the  man-spirit  in  her,  be^an  to 

Bdtara,  and  that  as  he  had  failed  to  get  Kadha  as  his  wife  he  attacked  her 
during  her  last  visit  to  Kar^   where  she  had  gone  to  visit  her  grand- 
mother.    In  proof  that  his  statement  was  true  he  was  asked  to  write  all 
about  himself.   This  he  did  though  RMha  is  said  not  to  know  how  to  writer 
He  was  told  to  go,  but  refused.     The  exorcist  b^an  to  throw  water  over 
Rddha,  and  to  repeat  charms.     He  cut  several  lemons,  squeezed  them  over 
her  head,  and  after  a  while  the  spirit  agreed  to  leave;     The  girl  was  carried 
to  a  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  the  spirit  was  nailed  into  a  txae. 
Before  he  was  nailed  he  was  asked  whether  any  more  spirits  were  in  the 
girl.    He  said  there  were  five  mora    The  girl  was  then  tcJcen  to  Pandharpur 
along  with   the  exorcist.     On  holding  her  head  over  incense  fumes  the 
exorcist  found  that  the  five  spirits  were  two  Maritha  women,  one  Kunbi 
man,  one  Munja  or  thread-girt  lad,  and  one  drowned  Brihman.     The  two 
Aiardtha  women  said  they  attacked  Bidha  because  she  happened  to  come 
in  their  way  one  day  while  walking  along  the  road.     They  were  easily 
removed,  and  were  not  nailed  into  the  tree,  as  they  promised  not  to  trouble 
her.     The  Kunbi  man  said  that  R^Ldha  had  crossed  his  path  in  bis  field 
and  he  attacked  her.     He  said  that  he  had  become  a  ghost  because  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  snake-bite,  and  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  nailed 
into  a  tree  but  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  native  country.     The  exorcist  saw  no 
reason  to  humour  the  Kunbi,  and  nailed  him  into  a  tree.   The  Brihman  man 
had  no  reason  to  give  to  explain  his  attack  on  the  girl,  but  as  he  promised 
never  to  molest  R^idha  again  he  was  allowed  to  go.     The  next  spirit  was  the 
Munja  or  Brihman  lad.    On  being  asked  to  leave  he  refused.   The  exorcist 
threw  several  handfuls  of  water  over  the  girl  and  repeated  charms  until 
the  Munja  agreed  to  go,  and  was  nailed  into  a  piped  tree.   The  exorcist  then 
wrote  some  mystic  spells  on  a  piece  of  paper,  enclosed  it  in  a  silver  box, 
and  after  tying  the  box  round  Ridha's  neck  sent  her  back  to  Poena. 
(2)  Kdshi,  the  daughter  of  'N&rijsji,  an  oil-maker  of  Poona,  one  day  threw 
some  bones   near  a  pipal  tree  in  which  a  Munja  lived.     One  Rupchand 
Daulata  told  the  girFs  father,  and  advised  him  to  prevent  his  daughter 
polluting  the   Munja's  abode.      Instead    of  reprimanding  his  daug^hter 
Ndrdyan  abused  the  Munja.     One  day  about  nine  in  the  morning  a  shower 
of  stones  and  broken  tiles  fell  on  Nir^yan's  roof.     So  great  was  the  shower 
that  many  people  came  to  see  it.    One  of  the  spectators,  who  was  a  medium, 
told  Ndrdyan  to  bring  an  egg  and  &ce.     No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than 
thirty  or  forty  eggs  and  some  live  coals  fell  from  the  ceiling.     On  this 
some  one  suggested  that  cow's  urine  should  be  brought  and  sprinkled  over 
the  house,  when  suddenly  a  large  quantity  of  water  fell  from  the  ceijUng. 
The  owner  of  the  house  began  to  despair,  when  suddenly  pieces  of  silver 
anklets  fell  from  the  ceiling.     Those  present  cheered  Nir^yan  and  said  the 
anklets  were  lucky.    Kirdyan  thought  the  pieces  of  anklets  were  his  own 
and  asked  his  wife  to  see  whether  her  anklets  were  safe  in  the  box.     She 
opened  the  box  and  found  the  anklets  missing.    All  the  links  were  gathered 
and  were  found  to  make  up  the  missing  anklets.     The  same  evening  the 
oil-maker's  daughter  became  inspired,  and  an  exorcist  was  called.   He  threur 
charmed  grains  of  udid  Phaseolus  radiatiis  over  the  girl,  and  called  on  the 
spirit  to  go.     After  some  hesitation  the  spirit  agreed  to  go,  provided  the 
oil-maker  cleemsed  the  platform  of  the  pipal  tree  where  he  lived,  gave  him 
cooked  food  and  flowers,  and  fed  five  BrAhmans  in  his  name.     All  this 
was  done  and  the  spirit  ceased  to  give  trouble.^     (3)  Esu,  a  Maritha 

*  This  case  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Pooma  about  four  years  ago   and  is  oonohe- 
rated  by  several  persons.    Biv  Mheb  V.  B.  GhoUay,  Assistant  Soxgeon,  Pooea. 
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woman,  daring  her  monthly  sickness,  went  to  the  river  Mula  to  wash  her       Appendix  E. 

clothes.     She  began  to  wash  her  clothes  when  the  stone  on  which  she 

was  standing  upset^   and  she  fell  in  wSber,     She  got  up,  washed  her 

clothes,  and  went  home.     In  the  evening  she  began  to   shake  and  cry. 

She  refused  to  eat,  and '  continued  in  this  state  for  a  fortnight.     Her 

husband   called  an   exorcist  who  gave    her  some  ashes  to  rub  on  her 

brow  and  promised  that  for    a    fortnight   she    would    be    untroubled. 

Accordingly  she  was  well  for  a  fortnight.     At  the  end  of  the  fortnight 

the  exorcist  came.     He  asked  for  seven  pomegranates,    seven  almonds, 

seven  dry  dates,  seven  lemons,  a  cocoanut,  a  sheep,  a  piece  of  green  cloth, 

redpowder,  turmeric,  incense,  camphor,  flowers,  and  a  cotton  thread  dyed 

black,  yellow,  and  red.    The  exorcist  then  took  Esu  with  her  relations  to 

a  field  near  the  river.     There  he  brought  seven  pebbles,  washed  them  with 

water    and    anointed  them   with  oil  and  redlead,    burnt  incense  and 

camphor,  and  killed  a  sheep  before  them.     A  bamboo  basket  was  filled 

with  cooked  rice  aiid  the  dieep's  flesh,  a  flour-lamp  was  lighted  and  kept 

over  the  rice,  the  piece  of  cloth,  cocoanut,  and  other  articles  were  kept  in 

the  basket  and  the  basket  was  floated  down  the  river.     No  medicine  waa 

gpiven  to  Esu,  and  after  a  few  days  she  was  welL 

It  sometimes  happens  that  even  the  best  exorcists  fail  to  cast  out  the 
spirit.  In  such  cases  the  patient  is  taken  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
places :  Narsoba's  vddi  in  Kolhdpur,  Alandi  and  Narsingpur  in  Poena, 
Phaltan  in  Sitira,  and  Gkmgdpur  near  ShoUpur.  At  Narsoba's  vddi  ia  a 
famous  spirit-scaring  image  of  Guru  Dattdtraya  the  three-headed  god. 
The  poss^sed  person  is  told  to  worship  the  idol  daily  and  to  go  round  the 
temple  three  to  a  thousand  times.  At  the  time  of  drii  or  lamp-waving 
a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  round  the  god  and  drums  beaten  and  cymbals 
dashed.  The  possessed  person  becomes  inspired,  and  cries  '  Do  not  beat 
me  :  I  will  depart.'  The  spirit,  through  the  medium  of  the  possessed  person, 
promises  to  go  if  it  is  given  what  it  wants.  Some  spirits  demand  the 
money  which  the  possessed  person  owes  them,  some  demand  food,  and  some 
other  offerings.  When  the  demands  of  the  spirit  are  satisfied,  the  possessed 
person  throws  himself  into  water.  His  relations,  who  accompany  him, 
instantly  take  him  out  of  the  water,  and  when  he  is  taken  out  he  is  welL 
At  Phaltan  in  Sittei,  is  a  temple  belonging  to  the  class  of  religious  beggars 
called  Minbhdvs.^  The  temple  contains  a  aamddh  or  tomb  of  a  saint 
named  Aba  Siheb.  At  the  time  of  drti  or  lamp-waving  round  the  tomb  the 
person  gets  inspired  and  cries  out '  Do  not  beat  me.'    One  of  the 


linbhiv  ministrants  calls  on  the  spirit  to  leave  the  person  and  stay  in  a  tree 
or  a  stone  piUar  in  the  temple  yard.  In  the  trees  in  the  yard  are  many 
nails,  each  nail  representing  a  spirit  who  has  been  fixed  into  the  tree.  In 
the  Deocan  the  belief  in  the  frequency  of  spirit-attacks  is  strong,  though 
not  so  strong  as  in  the  Konkan.  Among  the  lower  classes  the  belief  is 
universal,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  higher  classes, 
especially  among  women.  The  only  persons  who  profess  not  to  believe  in 
■pirit-possession  are  Kabir-panthis  or  followers  of  Rabir,  the  Ninak-panthis 
or  followers  of  Nibiak,  the  lUmi^uj-panthis  or  followers  of  Rto^nuj,  and 
the  Pandharpur  V drkaris  or  devotees  of  Yithoba.  Lingiyata  also  profess 
not  to  believe  in  spirit-seizure,  but  in  practice  consult  exorcists  as  ofiben  as 
other  Hindus.  It  is  universally  stated  that  the  belief  in  spirit-seizures  is 
not  so  strong  as  it  was  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  day  by  day  it  is  growing 
weaker. 


1  DttMb  of  lltoUiAvB  an  given  laths  SMa  Statistical  Aixmmt,  120-^ 
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Appendix  F. 

Sun-Marriaob. 


Under  special  circumstances  one  or  two  peculiar  forms  of  marriage  and 
funeral  service  are  performed  : 

Arka-vivdha,  literally  sun-marriage,  is  the  phrase  used  for  marriage 
with  the  holy  rui  bush  Calatropis  gigantea  in  which  the  sun  is  believed 
to  liv&  When  a  man  has  lost  two  wives  it  is  the  general  belief  that  if 
he  marries  a  third  wife  either  he  or  his  bride  will  die  soon  after  the 
wedding.  The  evil  is  turned  aside  by  the  man  marrying  the  sun's 
daughter  the  rui  bush  before  he  marries  his  third  wife.  The  rui  bush 
marriage  is  performed  either  in  the  house  or  near  a  rui  bush  on  a  Saturday 
or  Sunday  when  the  constellation  Hasta  is  in  the  ascendancy,  or  a  couple 
of  days  before  the  marriage  with  the  third  wife.  The  hxiah  should  have 
fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves.  A  square  is  traced  in  front  of  the  bush  with 
lines  of  quartz-powder,  and  the  bridegroom  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in 
the  square  facing  the  bush.  The  family  priest  sits  on  another  low  wooden 
stool  to  the  bridegroom's  right  as  also  does  the  &ther  of  the  girl  whom 
the  bridegroom  is  afterwards  to  many.  The  brid^proom  pours  water  on 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground  saying,  I  make 
a  sun- marriage  to  turn  aside  the  evil  which  might  fall  on  me  if  I  married 
a  third  time.'  Then,  as  at  other  marriages,  come  the  holy  day-blessing  or 
punydhavdchan  and  joyful-event  spirit-worship  or  na/ndishrdddh.  The  girl's 
father  performs  the  madhupark  or  worships  his  son-in*law  by  offering  him 
clothes,  rubs  sandal-paste  on  his  brow,  throws  flower  garhmds  round  his 
neck,  and  with  joined  hands,  looking  towards  the  rut  bush  and  calling 
on  the  bush  as  the  sun-daughter,  begs  her  to  show  favour  to  his  daught^ 
and  her  husband  and  to  overlook  his  son-in-law's  sin  in  marrying  a  third 
time.  The  girl's  father  pours  a  little  water  over  the  bush,  rolls  a  white 
sheet  round  it,  winds  a  cotton  thread  round  the  sheets  and  lays  a  betel 
packet  and  raw  sugar  before  it.  The  bridegroom,  standing  with  joined 
hands  in  front  of  Qie  bush,  prays,  saying  *  Thou  who  art  chief  among 
trees,  in  whom  lives  the  sun-god  Surya-Nirdyan,  who  art  a  Br&hman 
loved  by  the  gods,  do  thou  guard  with  care  the  girl  I  am  about  to  wed 
and  be  kind  to  us  both.'  The  girl's  &ther  and  the  priest  hold  a  doth  or 
OfUarpdt  between  the  bush  and  the  bridegroom  and  as  far  as  the  girl-giving 
or  kanydddrij  the  service  is  almost  the  same  as  at  an  ordinary  Brihman 
marriage.  The  only  difference  is  that  instead  of  the  girl's  Other's  name 
the  name  of  Surya  or  the  sun  is  repeated.  A  thread  is  passed  four  times 
round  the  bridegroom's  waist  and  the  stem  of  the  bush,  and  a  second 
thread  is  wound  four  times  round  his  neck  and  the  branches  of  the  bosh. 
The  thread  which  was  passed  round  the  bridegroom's  neck  and  the 
branches  is  tied  to  the  bush  with  a  piece  of  turmeric,  and  the  thread  that 
was  passed  round  the  bridegroom's  waist  and  the  bush-stem  is  tied  to  the 
bridegroom's  right  wrist  also  with  a  piece  of  turmeria  Four  waterpots 
are  set  round  the  plant  and  on  each  pot  an  image  of  the  god  Vishnu  is 
placed  and  worshipped  by  the  bridegroom.  The  bridegroom  then  sits 
on  the  left  of  the  plant,  kindles  a  sacrificial  fire,  and  feeds  the  fire  with 
butter.  The  priest  repeats  the  shdnH  iuki  or  peace-bringing  yeraes.  The 
bridegroom  leaves  his  place  and  puts  on  new  clothes  whidi  are  given 
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by  the  girrs  father,  and  the  clothes  he  wore  during  the  ceremony  are  made 
over  to  the  priest  along  with  a  money  present.  Brdhmans  are  feasted 
and  on  leaving  are  presented  with  money  or  dakshancui 

Special  funeral  services  are  performed  for  an  unmarried  lad,  for  a 
woman  who  dies  in  her  monthly  sickness,  for  a  pregnant  woman,  for  a 
lying-in  woman,  for  a  heirless  man,for  a  child  under  throe,  and  for  an  ascetic. 
When  a  Brahmachdri  or  Br4hman  lad  dies  after  he  has  been  girt  with 
the  sacred  thread  and  before  the  sod^munj  or  loosening  of  the  munj  grass 
waistband,  or  according  to  others  between  the  time  he  is  girt  with  the 
sacred  thread  and  his  marriage,  there  is  no  mourning.  The  body  is  laid 
in  the  women's  haU.  The  &ther  sits  on  the  ground  near  the  body  and 
performs  the  punydhavdchan  or  holyday-blessing  and  ndndishrdddha  or 
joyful-event  spirit- worship.  An  earthen  mound  is  raised  near  the  body 
and  the  &ther  kindles  a  holy  ^e  on  the  mound  and  feeds  the  fire  with 
butter.  He  loosens  the  patch  of  deer  skin  and  the  munj  grass  from  the 
dead  loins  and  casts  them  outside  of  the  house.  If  the  ceremony  is 
performed  in  the  house,  to  prevent  weeping  and  wailing,  preparations 
are  at  once  made  for  carrying  the  body  to  the  burning  ground.  A  bier 
is  made  ready  and  the  body  is  taken  outside  and  laid  on  the  bier.  The 
bier  is  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  nearest  relations  and  they 
■tart  for  the  burning  ground,  the  father  walking  in  front  holding  an 
earthen  firepot  At  the  burning-ground  the  whole  of  the  sun-marriage  or 
arka-vivdha  is  gone  through.*  A  twig  of  the  rut  or  Galotropis  gigantea  is 
brought  and  the  twig  and  the  body  are  bathed,  rubbed  with  turmeric, 
a  yellow  thread  is  passed  round  them,  and  each  is  dressed  in  a  piece 
of  white  doth.  An  earthen  mound  is  raised  and  a  holy  fire  is  kindled 
and  fed  with  butter.  The  father  of  the  boy  now  becomes  impure  and 
from  this  moment  the  mourning  begins.  The  body  of  the  boy  is  burnt 
with  the  same  observances  as  at  the  death  of  a  married  man.  The  only 
differenoe  is  that  on  the  thirteenth  day  thirty  Brahmachiris,  or  boys  who 
have  been  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  but  are  not  married,  are  asked  to 
the  house  of  mourning  and  presented  with  loincloths  or  Icmgotis,  deer 
skins,  earrings,  shoes,  umbrellas,  balls  of  gopichandan  or  white  clay, 
flower  garlands,  sacred  threads,  money,  and  coraL 

When  a  woman  dies  in  her  monthly  sickness,  her  body  is  carried  out 
and  burnt  without  any  ceremony  or  the  repeating  of  any  verses.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  bones  are  gathered  and  burnt  again  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  if  the  bones  were  the  body.  If  the  family  objects  to  dispose  of 
the  body  in  this  way,  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burning-ground  as  usual, 
laid  near  water,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  dough.  The  chief* 
mourner  bathes,  and,  with  anew  winnowing &n,  scoops  water  a  hundred 
and  eight  times  from  the  pool  so  as  to  dash  on  the  body  and  wash  ofi*the  dough. 
He  then  mixes  ashes  with  water  and  pours  it  over  the  dead,  then  cowdung 
and  water,  then  earth  and  water,  then  darhha  grass  and  water,  and  lastly  the 
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1  The  root  of  this  bqh  or  rut  bash  marriage  seems  to  be  the  fear  of  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  wife.  In  the  lower  Deocan  and  Konkan  classes  who  allow  widow-marriage  the 
isar  of  the  dead  husband  leads  to  similar  special  services  before  widow  marriage. 
The  fear  of  the  bosband's  ghost  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  Hindu  high  caste  rnle 
•gainst  widow  marriage. 

t  The  root  of  this  snn  marriaffe  is  the  fear  of  the  unwed  ghost.  In  the  Ktoarese 
districts  no  spirit  is  more  feared  than  the  vtr  or  ghost  of  the  unwed.  Ho  belongs  to  the 
diM  of  uneasy  AottU  who  walk  and  worry  the  living,  because  they  die  with  one  of  the 
mat  objects  of  life  unfulfilled.  Among  the  Malabir  Mairs  the  fear  of  the  unwed 
takes  the  curious  and  costly  fonn^of  marrying  the  Nair  woman's  corpse  to  a  Br&hman. 
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F-        five  cow-gifts  and  water.     The  body  is  dressed  in  anew  robe,  the  old  robe 

Funeral  Ritss.      ^  ^^^*  away,  and  the  body  is  burnt  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

When  a  woman  dies  after  the  sixth  month  in  pregnancy  she  is  bathed 
and  decked  with  flowers  and  ornaments,  and  then  carried  to  the  burning- 
ground.  There  her  husband  or  son  sprinkles  water  on  her  body  from 
the  points  of  darbh  or  sacred  grass,  and  says  sacred  verses.  Ilien  he 
cuts  with  a  sharp  weapon,  generally  a  razor,  her  left  side  below  the  navel 
and  takes  out  the  child.  Should  tiie  child  be  alive,  it  is  brought  home 
and  taken  care  of,  but  should  it  be  found  to  be  dead,  it  is  there  and 
then  buried.  Then  the  belly  of  the  dead  woman  is  filled  with  curds  and 
clarified  butter,  and  covered  with  cotton  threads,  and  is  burnt  with  the 
usual  rites.  Of  late  the  practice  of  cutting  the  stomach  and  taking  out  the 
child  whether  dead  or  alive  is  not  much  regarded,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  pregnancy  is  not  far  advanced  and  the  hope  of  taking  out  the  child 
alive  is  little.  If  a  pregnant  woman  is  burnt  with  her  child  in  the  womb^ 
the  chief  mourner  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  said  to  commit  murder  and  to 
avoid  the  sin  of  murder  the  chief  mourner  must  perform  cleansing  rites. 

When  a  lying-in  woman  dies  during  the  first  ten  days,  her  body  is 
carried  out  and  burnt  without  any  ceremony  or  the  repeating  <^  any 
verses.  If  the  family  objects  to  dispose  of  the  body  in  this  way,  the  body 
is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  dough  of  barley,  and,  like  the  dead  body 
of  a  woman  in  monthly  sickness,  is  washed  with  water,  ash-water,  cowdung 
water,  earth  water,  darbh  grass  water,  and  lastly  with  water  and  the  five 
cow-gifts.  The  old  robe  is  thrown  away  and  the  dead  body  is  wrapped  in 
a  new  robe,  and  burnt. 

J  When  a  child  dies  within  the  first  twelve  days  or  before  the  naTniug 

ceremony,  it  is  always  buried  ;  and  if  it  dies  between  the  twelfth  day 
and  the  third  year  or  between  the  naming  ceremony  and  the  fir^ 
cutting  of  the  child's  head  hair  it  is  either  buried  or  burnt  without  any 
ceremony  or  the  repeating  of  any  verses.  If  a  boy  dies  after  the  naming 
ceremony  and  before  teething  and  if  the  body  is  burnt  his  parents  are  impure 
for  three  days  and  other  members  of  the  &mily  for  one  day ;  and  when 
the  body  is  buried  the  parents  become  pure  after  three  days  and  other 
members  of  the  family  by  bathing.  li  a  girl  dies  after  the  naming 
ceremony  and  before  teething,  her  parents  are  impure  for  three  days 
and  other  members  of  the  family  become  pure  on  the  first  day  by  baOi- 
ing  whether  the  body  is  burnt  or  buried.  If  a  boy  or  girl  dies  after 
teething  within  the  third  year  or  before  the  cutting  of  the  head  hair,  the 
parents  are  impure  for  three  days  and  other  members  of  the  family  for 
one  day,  whether  the  body  is  burnt  or  buried. 

When  a  heirless  person  dies,  any  of  his  castemen  out  of  charii^  bum  the 
dead  body  and  perform  the  usual  death  rites.  To  perform  the  death-rites 
of  a  helpless  and  heirless  man  is  considered  highly  meritorious.  If 
none  of  his  castemen  is  willing  to  do  the  rites  or  to  bum  the  dead  body, 
Hindus  of  any  caste  except  the  impure  castes  may  bum  the  body  without 
any  ceremony. 

When  a  sanydsi  or  ascetic  dies  his  funeral  ceremonies  are  perfonned 
either  by  his  disciple  or  shishya  or  by  his  son  if  he  has  a  son.  The  son's, 
or,  if  the  son  is  absent,  the  disciple's  head  is  shaved  except  the  top-knot  and 
his  face  except  the  eyebrows.  If  the  tanydsi  has  no  son  his  discipla 
cannot  shave  his  head  and  faca  The  chief  mourner  pours  cold  water  over 
the  body  and  covers  it  with  sandal-paste.  Flower  and  iuid  garlands  are 
fastened  round  the  neck  and  arms  and  the  body  is  seated  cross-legged  in  a 
bamboo  frame,  scented  powder  is  thrown  over  the  body,  and  flowen 
and  burning    frankincense    sticks  are  stuck  round  the  frame,  and  witb 
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mggiciann  iriends  relations  and  townspeople  the  body  is  carried  at  a  slow      'Appendix  ¥• 
pace  to  the  burning-ground.     Here  a  pit  is  dug  about  five  and   a  half      p^    — Km. 
feet  square  and  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  dug  a  second  hole  *^^^  ait». 

about  two  feet  three  inches  square  and  deep*  The  five  cow>gifU  or 
panehaga>9ya  are  sprinkled  over  lx>th  the  pit  and  the  hole  and  blades  of 
darhha  grass  are  laid  at  the  bottom  both  of  the  pit  and  of  the  hola 
Over  the  dead  head  the  chief  mourner  sprinkles  water  from  a  conchnsheU 
and  worships  the  dead,  offering  flowers  and  burning  incense.  The  body 
is  seated  cross-legged  in  the  hole,  a  stick  or  dand  with  three  crooks  or 
vdnk9  is  placed  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  chief  mourner  lays  his  right 
hand  on  the  dead  breast,  eyebrows,  and  head  Then,  as  the  skull  of  the 
dead  must  be  broken,  it  is  struck  with  a  conch-shell  or  with  a  hatchet. 
If,  either  through  fear  or  through  love  the  mourner  is  unwilling  to  break 
the  skull,  a  lump  of  coarse  sugar  is  laid  on  the  head,  and  the  coarse  sugar  is 
broken  with  a  conch-shelL  Then  the  pit  and  the  hole  are  filled  with  salt 
and  covered  with  earth  and  stones.  The  burial  of  an  ascetic  is  believed 
to  give  merit  not  only  to  the  chief  mourner  but  to  all  who  attend.  There 
is  no  weeping  and  no  mourning.  When  the  burial  is  over  all  are  careful 
to  bathe  and  rub  sandal-paste  on  their  brows  and  return  with  joy  to  the 
moumer^s  house.  No  mourning  rites  are  performed,  but  for  ten  days 
the  chief  mourner  does  not  defile  himself  by  touching  any  one  or  by 
fiJHng  ^th  a  Shudra.  Either  on  the  same  or  on  the  following  day  he 
washes  the  house-gods,  gathers  the  water  in  a  pot,  and  four  times 
pours  a  ladle  of  water  on  the  ground  in  the  names  of  Gurudev,  Parama- 
gumdev,  Paramesthidev,  and  Par4tparagurudev,  as  if  four  generations  of 
spiritual  fathers.  Then,  if  the  death  happened  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
the  month,  the  first  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  names  of  the  deities  are 
repeated,  and,  if  the  death  happened  in  the  second  fortnight,  the  second 
twelve  names  are  repeated  by  the  mourner,  and  after  each  name  a  ladle 
of  water  is  spilt  on  the  ground.^  For  ten  days  the  mourner  goes  daily  to 
the  burning-ground,  cooks  rice  in  milk  and  butter,  and  after  making  on 
the  grave  a  sand  or  earth  ling  and  worshipping  it,  often  the  rice  and 
batter  to  the  ling,  and  then  throws  it  into  water  and  returns  homa  On 
the  eleventh  day  he*goes  to  the  burning-ground,  and  sitting  near  the 
grave  or  near  a  pool  of  water,  repeats  the  name  and  the  &miily  name  of 
the  dead,  and  says,  *  I  perform  the  ceremony  of  joining  the  dead  with  his 
dead  fathers,  his  &ther,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.'  He  asks 
five  Brittimans  to  sit  near  him,  and  goes  through  the  shrdddha  or  memorial 
aervioe,  except  that  he  offers  no  rice  or  dough  balls  or  pinda.  On  returning 
home  he  feasts  the  five  Br&hmans  and  dismisses  them  with  a  money  present. 
On  the  twelfth  day  he  performs  the  NAhLyanbali  or  god-offering.  He 
i^W  thirteen  BriUbmans  to  a  feast.  He  seats  them  in  a  row  on  thirteen 
low  wooden  stools,  repeats  one  of  the  god's  twelve  names,  and  places  a 
blade  of  darbha  grass  in  the  right  hand  of  each  of  the  twelve  BrAhmans. 
Hie  thirteen  BriUbmans  he  takes  to  be  the  god  Vishnu.  He  places  a  blade 
of  dtvrhha  grass  in  his  right  hand  and  in  a  metal  plate  near  him  sets  aa 
image,  of  the  god  Vishnu.  He  washes  the  feet  <A  the  thirteen  BrAhmans, 
and  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  east  makes  a  mound  of  earth,  lights  a  holy 
file  on  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  puts  in  a  brass  pot  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pinches  of  rice,  washes  the  rice  in  cold  water,  and  mixing  it 
'    batter  and  milk  cooks  it  on  the  mound.    When  the  rice  is  oo<Mced 


1  The  lEod'i  twenty*foar  names  are:  Keshav,  KArAyan,  MAdhav,  Govind,  Vishnn, 
Madhnsadan.  Triviknun,  VAman,  Shridhar,  Risbikedia,  Padman&bh,  Dimodar, 
Saokanhan.  Vteudev,  Pradymnna,  Aniniddha,  PnnishottaiD,  Adhokahaja,  NAraaimli,. 
Adiyut,' JanArdau,  Upendra,  Hari,.  and  Shrikrithna. 
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he  throws  some  of  it  thirty-tiro  times  on  the  fire.  He  pre5eQti.Uie 
BHlhmaiis  with  woollen  beds  or  dsaru  and  waistdotiis  or  dchkddam. 
Buttered  leaf  plates  are  laid  before  them  and  dishes  cooked  in  the  hoose 
are  served  on  the  plates.  After  they  have  dined  the  Br&hmans  go  ont^ 
wash  their  hands  and  mouths,  and  again  take  their  seats  on  the  kv 
wooden  stools.  The  mourner  makes  thirteen  balls  of  the  rioe  that 
remains  and  places  them  in  a  row  before  him  and  WOTships  them  in  <^ 
name  of  Vishnu  and  of  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  names  of  the  gods. 
Packets  of  betel  and  money  are  given  to  the  thirteen  Br&hmans  sad 
they  withdraw.  The  family  priest  receives  some  money,  the  image  oC 
Yishnu,  and  the  plate  in  which  the  image  was  set  and  goes  home,  and  the 
ceremony  of  N4rdyanbali  or  god-offering  is  over.  On  the  thirteenth  dsj 
sixteen  BdUunans  or  sanydns  are  asked  to  dine.  When  they  oome  ihtj 
are  seated  in  a  row  on  low  wooden  stools.  The  mourner  washes  ^tuet 
feet  in  a  plate  and  gathers  the  water  in  a  jar.  The  sixteen  men  are 
worshipped  as  house-gods  are  worshipped,  and,  after  the  worship  is  ot&, 
leaf  plates  are  spread  and  sweetmeats  are  served.  When  the  dinner  is 
over  they  take  their  former  seats  and  are  given  water  jars,  shoes,  waist- 
cloths,  money,  and  betel  packets.  A  high  wooden  stool  is  set  near  tiKn, 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  stool  some  grains  of  rice  are  strewn,  and  on  & 
rice  a  water  jar  is  se^.  The  chief  mourner  worships  the  water  jar  in  tfe 
way  he  worahips  his  house-gods.  He  sets  the  jar  on  his  head,  ami 
followed  by  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  walki 
once  round  the  Brihmans.  The  Br&hmans  shout  verses  and  the  chief 
mourner  dances  with  the  jar  on  his  head,  so  as  to  make  the  water  tram 
the  jar  spill  over  him.  A  Brihman  takes  the  water  jar  on  his  head,  thxice 
pours  a  ladle  of  water  from  the  jar  on  the  moumer^s  hands  who  sips  tibe 
water.  The  service  ends  with  a  blessing.  The  service  is  repeated  evftj 
year  instead  of  the  usual  memorial  or  shrdddha  service. 

Special  funeral  rites  are  sometimes  performed  when  there  is  no  body 
to  be  burnt.  This  may  happen  either  because  the  deceased  died  in  s 
distant  laud  or  was  drowned  at  sea ;  or  the  burning  may  be  symbobe; 
done  while  the  person  is  alive,  to  show  that  he  is  iewA  to  his  famOy  and 
caste.  Sometimes  when  a  wife  has  gone  wrong  and  will  not  come  back 
to  her  husband,  he  performs  her  funeral  rites,  and  from  that  she  is  to 
him  as  one  who  is  dead.  Or  if  a  Bdthman  gives  up  his  fathei^s 
faith  and  becomes  a  Christian  or  a  MusaJmdn,  either  at  the  lime  of  ha 
change  or  afterwards  when  his  parents  hear  of  his  death,  they  yertvim 
his  funeral  rites.  In  these  cases,  the  chief  mourner^  with  &e  family 
priest  and  one  or  two  near  relations,  go  to  the  burning-ground  and  in  a 
comer  spreaH  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope^  On  the  skin  the  chief  mour- 
ner lays  three  hundred  and  sixty  palas  or  Bntea  frondosa  leaves  for  Ihs 
head,  ten  for  the  neck,  forty  for  each  arm,  ten  for, the  ten  fingers,  twcn^ 
for  the  chest,  forty  for  the  stomach,  sixty-five  for  each  1^,  and  ten  for  il» 
ten  toes.  He  ties  the  leaves  by  their  stems  into  separate  banehea  wiA 
sacred  grass,  and  laying  them  in  their  former  places,  spreads  grass  on  iii 
leaves,  and  rolls  the  whole  into  a  bundle.  He  holds  the  bundle  in  front  «f 
him,  mixes  about  a  pound  of  wheat  flour,  honey,  and  butter,  and  rvbCof 
the  mixture  on  the  bundle,  &stens  a  piece  of  white  cloth  over  ik  At  ill 
top,  for  the  head  he  places  a  cocoanu^  for  the  brow  a  plantain  ka(  lor 
the  teeth  thirty-two  pomegranate  or  ddlimh  seeds,  for  the  ears  two  piso* 
of  shell-fish,  for  the  eyes  two  kavdi  shells  their  cornere  marked  wiA 
redlead,  for  the  nose  sesame  flower  or  seeds,  for  the  navel  a  locai 
flower,  for  the  arm  bones  two  carrots,  and  for  the  thigh  bonSB  two  hna- 
jals,  for  the  breasts  lemons  and  black  and  red  gut^a  berries  Abma  pt*- 
catoiinsy  and  sea  shells  or  a  carrot  for  the  other  parts.     For  the 
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lie  puts  arsenicj  for  the  bile  yellow  pigment,  for  the  phlegm  sea  foam, 
Por  the  blood  honey,  for  the  nnne  and  excrement  cow's  urine  and  dnng, 
for  the  seminal  fluids  quicksilYer,  for  the  hair  of  the  head  the  hair  of  a 
wild  hog,  for  the  hair  of  the  body  wool,  and  for  the  flesh  he  sprinkles  the 
figure  with  wet  barley-flour,  honey,  and  butter.  He  sprinkles  milk,  curds, 
boney,  butter,  sugar,  and  water  on  the  figure,  covers  the  lower  part  with 
%  woollen  cloth,  fastens  round  its  chest  a  sacred  thread  and  round  its 
neck  a  garland  of  flowers,  touches  the  brow  with  sandal-paste,  and  sets 
ft  lighted  flour-lamp  on  its  stomach.  This  flgare,  with  it49  coooanut  head 
to  the  south,  is  sprinkled  with  rice  and  the  life  of  the  dead  is  brought 
into  it.  When  the  lamp  bums  low  and  flickers  the  mourner  offers  gifts 
and  performs  the  dying  ceremonies.  When  the  lamp  goes  out  he  raises 
%  pile  of  wood  and  bums  the  figure  with  the  usual  rites.  He  mooms  ten 
days  and  performs  the  usual  memorial  or  shrdddka  rites.^ 
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^  Compare,  The  MexicaoB  after  a  battle  made  fi, 
them  ana  boned  the  ashee.    Spenoer'i  Principles  of 


of  the  miasing  dead,  burnt 
ology,  I.  328. 
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dnltery :  Uchliis'  punishment  for,  474-476. 

jgWrviHB:  traders,  262-263. 

.gatei:30. 

Lge  Details:  95. 

ihnpe :  Hill,  4. 

in :  TerminaHa  tomentosa,  41. 

Jr :  observations  on  the  vapour  in,  26-27. 

kkshajatritiya:  Hinda  holiday,  248. 

Llitkers :  see  Snlttokars. 

Lmba:  mango  tree,  41. 

Lmygdaloid :  rock,  9  - 18. 
biceBtcnr-wonihip :  201. 

bicestral  Diimer:  among  Bene-Israels,  517. 

Lndhra :  river,  8. 

Lnjir:figtree,41. 

Lpophylite :  stone,  30. 

Lpta :  Baahinia  raoemosa,  42, 

krabi:  breed  of  cattle,  56. 

b&dhiS :  beggars,  444  -  446. 

Lrea:  1. 

Lrk-viTiha :  snn  marriage,  560-  561. 

Lrya  Somvaiulii  Ksbatris :  aee  Jingars. 

Lsarfa :  female  ghosts,  558. 

LBpect:2-8. 

18808:65. 

Ltonemeilt :  ceremony,  146-147. 

Ittirs :  Masalm4n  perfumers,  492. 

ludichs :  Gnjarftt  BriOmians,  163* 

Lvla :  Phyllanthns  embUea,  42. 


}ibhlll:trae,42. 

ladim :  almond  tree,  43. 

Iftdhiis :  carpenters,  314-  316. 

Uigbdns :  MnsalmAn  fruiterers,  499. 

lihTa:  Cassia  fistula,  43. 

ll^Var  Kasdba :  mutton  butchers,  500. 

^g^VnliMimusops  elengi,  44. 

IgUf:  basalt,  11. 

Iimgan *•  traders,  263-  265. 

IgaiMirtree,  54. 

kobab :  tree,  46. 

Nffber8:380.383. 


:  husbandmen,  280-  288. 
Barometric  Pressure:  mean  pressure ;   monthly 

variations ;  pressure  in  local  civil  hours  ;monthly 

range  of  pressure,  23  -  25. 
Bartondi:  Morinda  oitrifolia,  44w 
Bdmtgars :  MusalmAn  firework  makers,  498. 
Basalts :  columns,  balls,  dikes,  10-12. 

Batrasi :  p«u,  5. 

Bead  NecklaGe :  ceremony  of  fastening  tiM,  288. 

Beggars :  Ar&dhis,  Bhibitto,  Bharidis,  Bh&ts, 
Bhutes,  Ghitrakathis,  Qondhlis,  GosAvis,  Holars, 
Jangams,  Jogtins,  JohAris,  KUnphAtes,  Eolhitis, 
MAnbh&vs,  P&nguls,  Sarvade  Joshis,  Sahadev 
Joshis,  TirmAlis,  V4ghes,  Vaidus,  VilsudevSy 
Virs,  444-481. 

Bel :  '^le  marmelos,  43. 

Beld&rs :  quarrjrmen,  316-319. 

Bene-Israels :  history,    settlement,    appearance, 
language,  houses,  food,  dress,  condition,  calling, 
religion,  customs,  community,  synagogue,  506 
536. 

Berads :  unsettled  tribes,  406. 

Betel-Palm :  53. 

Bliadblrailjis :  grain  parchers,  319  •  822* 
Bhairav :  village  god,  289. 
Bhima :  river,  7. 
Bhimt&S :  eee  Uohli^ 
Bhaaddxis :  distillers,  398  •394. 
Bharidis :  beggars,  446-447. 
BhitS :  bards,  447. 
Bhatyiris :  Musalmin  cooks,  504. 
JOiktjiM :  traders,  266. 
Bhayiai :  village  goddess,  289-290. 
BhiYSirs :  dyers,  322-825. 
Bhils  :  unsettled  tribes,  406. 
Bhima :  river,  rise,  course,  bank,  bed,  tributaries, 
6. 

Bhimfahaiikar :  hiU,  4. 
Bhimthadi :  breed  of  horses,  61-63. 
Bhois :  fishers,  387-889. 
Bhokar :  Cordia  latif olia,  48.. 
BhonsleS :  origin  of,  285. 
Bhutes :  beggars,  448. 
Bibba :  the  marking-nut,  43. 
Biroba  :  village  god,  289-290. 
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Birth  Ceremonies :  of  the  Chitp&vuiB,  112-116 ; 

Govftrdhans,  161  •  162  ;  Guj&riti  Brihrnann,  164  ; 
Kanojs,  168;  Shenvis,  176  ;  Tailangs,  181-182; 
DhruY  PnbhuB,  186  •  187  ;  P&tAne  Prabhas,  220- 
222 ;  Bangin,  264 ;  Brahma  Kshatris,  267 ;  KircUa, 
268;  Ling^jats,  271 ;  GnjarAt  V4nis,  275 ;  BAria, 
281;  KunbU,  296-298;  Pihidis,  310-311; 
BadhAis,  315  ;  Beldire,  317  ;  Bhadbhnnj^  320  ; 
BhiLvBdn,  323 ;  Bornds,  325-326;  Ch&mbhAn, 
327,  330;  Ganndis,  331;  GhisAdifl,  334-335; 
HalvaiB,  338;  Jingan,  341;  KhatriB,  346; 
Koshtifl,  348;  KambhAn,  349;  Otim,  356; 
RAuU,  360  ;  Silia,  362-363  ;  Shimpis,  368,  371 ; 
GuravB,  379;  NhAvis,  381 ;  Gavlis,  386-387; 
Bhois,  388  ;Koli8, 392-893;  Chhi^tarbands,  394- 
395 ;  E&mithU,  396 ;  Lodhia,  399 ;  Rajputa,  402- 
403  ;  lUmoehia,  415 ;  Vadan»  427  ;  VanjiLria, 
429 ;  Dhore,  433  ;  HaUIkhon,  437  ;  Mh&ra,  442  ; 
Mdngs,  443-444;  Chitrakathia,  449;  Holan, 
453 ;  Jangama,  454 ;  Sarvade  Joehia,  460 ; 
Uchli^,  470-471  ;  MuaalmAna,  488  ;  Bene-Iaraela, 
525-528. 
Birthday  :  Chitp&van  oeremoniea  on,  115-116, 

Birthplace  Betaik :  94. 

Blackwood:  tree,  52. 

Blind  Snakes :  72. 

Bohoris :  MuaalmAna,  497  •  498. 
Bonfire :  292  -  293. 
Booth  Spirit :  worahlp  of,  200. 
Bor :  Zizyphna  jujnba,  44. 

Boundaries :  i. 

Boundary  :  ChitpAvan  worship  of,  129  •  130. 

Brahma-Eshatris  :  traders,  266  •  267. 

Brdhmanjdis  :  see  Vidnrs. 

Br4hnians:  Chitp4vana,  Deshaatha,  Devmkhea, 
Dravida,  Govardhana,  Gujaritia,  Javala,  Kanoja, 
Karhtfdia,  K^sths,  MArvAdia,  Shenvia,  Tailanga, 
Tirguls,  Vidura,  98  - 185. 

Brahmapnmsh  :  Brnhman  ghoat,  553-554. 

Branding :  800. 

Bricks:  31. 

Baffaloe8:60-6l. 

Bnilding  Stone  -•  29. 

Bnruds :  bamboo- workers,  325  •  326. 

0. 

Camels :  68. 

Campbell :  Mr.  John  McLeod,  1  note  1,  33  note  1, 

Carbonate  of  Soda :  30. 
Carpet  Snakes :  78. 

Caste  Dinners :  Shenvi,   175-176;   Bene-Iarad, 

509-510. 
Cattle  :  breeding  ;  disease,  54-69. 

Census  Details :  94 .  96. 

Central  Belt :  aspect  of  the,  2-3. 
Chain  Vipers :  snakea,  83. 


Chakotar :  citron,  44. 

Ghimbhirs :  tannera,  326  -  331. 

Chandan :  aandal  tree,  44. 

Ohipha  :  Michelia  champaca,  45. 

Ch4r  :  Buchanania  latifolia,  45. 

Character:  of  the  ChitpAvaiia,  108  and  note  5; 

Knnbia,  288  and  note  1,  291  note  1,  296  note  2 ; 

Uchliila,  467. 

Chiyaad :  hill,  4. 

Chequered  Water  Snake -^  76  -  77. 

ChhaparbandS :  thatchera,  394-395. 

Child  Karriage :  origin  of  the  cnatom  of,  539. 

Chinch :  tamarind  tree,  45. 

Chinese:  538. 

Chiplunis:  see  Chitp&TanB. 

Chitpdvans:  BrAhmana,  origin,  settlement,  riae, 
family  atocka,  anmamea,  appearance,  language 
honsea,  fumitare,  food,  dreaa,  ornaments,  charac- 
ter, oocopatioDa,  daily  life,  religion,  birth,  aixth 
day,  aon-ahowing,  birthday,  ahavlng,  thread-giid- 
ing,  marriage,  puberty,  pregnancy,  and  death 
oeremoniea,  99-158. 

Chitpols:aee  ChitpAvana. 

Chitrakathis :  pictnre-ahowmen,  448  -  450. 

Gnnstians:  53d. 

Circumcision  *•  ceremony  of  the  Mnaalmina,  489 ; 

Bene-Iaraela,  528  -  529. 
Climate :  aeaaona,  rainfall  ,8oaroe  of  rain  -  aapply, 

temperatnre,  thermometer  readinga,  barometric 

preaaore,  vapoor,  clondineH»  dews,   fogai  miata, 

air,  winds,  13-28. 

Cloudiness:  26. 

Cobra  :BDake,  81. 

Cobra's  Hood  -.  see  N^^gphani. 

Cocoa  Palm:  49. 

Columns  :baaaltic,  10-11. 

Common  Qreen  Qrass  Snake :  77. 
Communities :  96'-  98. 

Cooke  :  Dr.  T.,  29  note  3. 

Coussmaker :  Major  G.,  54  note  2,  68  note  2. 

Convad :  practice  of   the  lying-in    husband,  144 

note  1. 
Covenants:  Bene-Iarael'a  marriage,  520  and  ncte 

2. 

Cowherds :  57  note  2. 

Cows :  breeda,  nae,  keep,  food,  diaeaae,  aacredneiib 
55-60. 

Cradling :  Bene-Iarael  ceremony,  629. 

Craftsmen:  Badhiia,  Beldte,  Bhadbhnnjia, 
Bhivadn,  Bumda,  Chimbhira,  Ganndia,  Ghiii- 
dia,  HalTiUa,  Jingars,  EiU:hina,  EiaiUra,  EAU^ 
Khatria,  Koahtia,  Enmbhira,  IdUcheris,  Lohin. 
LonAria,  KirAlia,  OtAria,  P&tharvate,  BAuIb,  Sm^ 
Sangara,  Shimpia,  Sonira,  Saltankara,  Tteibatii 
Telia,  ZArekaiia,  313-877. 
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Costard  apple :  tree,  53. 

CUf  tonu :  birth,  marriage,  puberty,  thread-girdiiig 
and  death,   112-158,    159,   161-163,     164-166 
168-171.176-180,     181-183,    186    191,     194 
256,  257-261,  264-265,  267,  268-270,  271-272 
275-277.    278-279,    296-309.    311-313,     315 
316,    317-319,    320-321,    323-325,    326,   327 
331,332-333,    334-337,     841-342,    348-340 
860-351,    354-355,  356-357,  360-361,368-869 
874,  376,  379,  381,  382-383,  385,   387,   389 
893,  394-395,  399-401,  402-404,405-406^407 
40a  415-424,  426,  427-428,  433-485,  437-439 
442-443,  444,  453,  458-459,  460-461,  478,  486 
490,  515-535. 
Cjnophls  helMia :  ft  apedee  of  anake,  75. 


D. 

IMdhiTdle  Yaidus :  bearded  doctors,  479. 
Dajlj  Life  :  of  the  ChitpArana.  108  -  111 ;  Knnbia, 
289  note  1. 

BaiTadnya  Brihinaiui :  aee  Sonira. 

DiUlUl :  female  spirit,  553,  551 

IMUimb  :  pomegraoAte  tree^  45. 

Daaeing :  293,  451  -452. 

Diasi :  breed  of  cattle,  56. 

Baaara  :  Hindv  holiday,  250  -  251,  294  and  note  3. 

Death  Ceremonies :  of  the  Chitpdrans,  147  - 158 

Ck>vardhans,    163;    Onjar&ti    Br&hmans,    166 
Kanojs,  170-171;  Shenvia,   179-180;  Tailangs 
183 ;    Dhmir  Prabhna,    191 ;    PAt4n«   Prabhua 
228-235;    VeUlis,     259-261;     Bangars,     265 
KinUs,   270;   LingAyata,   272;   Gujarat  V4nU 
277  ;  B4ria,  282283;  Knnbia,  307  -  309  ;  P&hAdis, 
812-313;    Badhiia,     316;    BeldAra,  318-319 
Bhadbhunjia,  321 ;  Bhivadra,  324-  325  ;  Bumda 
826;  ChAmbhira,   328-329;  Ganndia,  332-333 
Ohiaidia,     336-337;    Jingara,    342;    LAkheria 
351 ;  Nirilia,    355 ;   OtAria,    357 ;  BAula,   361 
SAlia,   364-365;   Shimpia,    369;     Nhiivis,   382 
388  ;  Dhangan,  885 ;  Bhoia,  388-389  ;  Kolia,  393 
Lodhia,    401;     Rajputs,    404;    KaiUdia,   408 
lUmoahia,    424;    VaojAria.    481;   Dhora,    435 
Halilkhors,  438-439;  Mhira,  442-443;  M4ng8 
444;    Chitrakathia,    450;    Kolh4tia,   458-459 
Sahadev  Joahia,    462-463;    Uchli4a,    473-474 
Valdoa,    478;     Moaalmina,    489-490;      Bene- 
laraela,  532-535. 

Sepreased  Glasses :   Dhora,  HaUlkhors,  Mhira, 
M4iigs,  481  -  444. 

Paaart  Snakes ;  77. 

Peahasths :  BrAhmaaa,  159  •  160. 

Deahi :  breed  of  oattle,  56. 

Seralc :  goardiaa  god,  284,  848,   858,  899,    410, 

468. 
Pafipatras :  mo  Kiysstii  Prabhna,  198. 
B  810*-72 


Devraklies :  Br&hmana,  160. 
Dews:  26. 
Dh&k  :  hill,  3. 

DhAmaa :  Grewia  tiliiefolia,  45. 
Dhangars :  shepherds,  384-385. 
Dhivda  :  Conocarpus  latifolia,  45. 
Dhobis  :  MnsalmHn  washermen,  504. 
DhorS  :  depressed  classes,  431  -435. 

DhrayPrabhuB:  writers,  185-191. 

Dikes:  basalt,  11-12. 

Disease  :  cattle,  58 ;  horse,  64. 

Diviii :  Hindu  hoUday,  251  -  253,  294  -  295. 

Dogs:  6a 

Domestic  Animals:  oxen  and  cows,  buffaloes, 

horses,  eases,  mules,  sheep,  goats j  elephanta  and 

camela,  dogs  and  cats,  fowls,  pigeons,  54-69. 
Dravids  :  South  India  Brdhmans,  160. 
Dress:  of  the  ChitpAvans,  103-107;  Kunbis,  287 

and  note  1 ;  Musalm^ns,  483-484;  Bene-Israela, 

511  -  512 ; 
Duke's  Nose:  eeeN^hani. 

Dwarf  Snakes:  7a 

E. 

Ear-boring :  P&tdne  Prabhn  ceremony,  223  -  224 ; 

Bene-Israel  ceremony,  531  and  notes  1  and  2. 
Eastern  Belt :  aspect  of  the,  3. 
EcUpses ;  beliefs  about)  255. 
Elliot :  Sir  Walter,  343. 

Escarpments :  lo. 
Estnarine  Snakes  :  77. 

Evil  Eye  :  influence  of  the,  292,  299,  526  note  1. 
EYil  Spirits :  203,  553. 
SzorcistS:555-557. 

P. 

Family  Oods :  161,  163, 172, 173, 176,  I8I,  185, 

186,193,257,268,  289,291,  310,  320,  331,  334 
345,  347,  352,  354,  356,  358,  359,  362,  376, 
384,  386,  388,  389,  398,  405,  407,  413,  429, 
432,  441,  459,  463,  470 ;  stocks,  101  and  note  2 
160.  161,  167.  171,  173,  174,  175,  180,  184,  193, 
262,  266,  285, 314,  319,  340,  347,  375,  401.  463. 
Fast  Days :  of  the  Bene-Iaraels,  509  note  1,  513, 
Feast  Days  :  of  the  Bene-Israels,  509  note  1,  513, 

515. 
Feet-washing :    Pat&ne  Prabhu  ceremony,  207  - 
208,210. 

Field  Bites :  295-296. 

Fig :  tree,  41. 

Filleted  Ground  Snakes :  73-74. 
Fish:  87-93. 

Fishei'S  :  387  •  393. 

Fletoher :  Mr.  W.  M.,  1  note  1. 

Fogs:  26. 
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Food  :  of  the  Cliitparans,  102-103  ;  Kunbia,  286- 
2S7  ;  RAmoahis,  412  ;  Musalmdus,  4S2-4S3  ;  Bene- 
Ir^raels,  ."><>S-  .llO. 

Forests-  area;  history;  fl»^niaroation  ;  establUb- 
iiient  ;  hUl,  rivcr-bauk  and  upland  reserves  ;  mix- 
ed everirreen  woods  and  teak  coppice  ;  Junnar, 
Klied,  Mclval,  llaveli,  Siriir,  Piirandhar,  Bhim- 
lliaili,  and  IrMlapiir  reserves;  forest  tribe*; 
otVi'nces  ;  revenue  ;  tindwr  trade  ;  minor  produce, 
31-39. 

Fowls  :  GS  -  61». 

Friday  ••  saereilness  of,  240  -  241. 

Funeral  *•  corpseless,  234-235. 

Funeral  Service :  special,  561  -  5G4. 

Furniture  '■  of  the  Chitpavans,  102 ;  Kunbis, 
2b()  and  note  2. 

a 

Game  Birds:  70-71. 

Ganesh  Chaturthi  ••  Hindu  holiday,  246-248. 

Ganth&chorS  :  »ce  Uehli^s. 

GdokaS^bS  :  beef -butchers,  500. 

Gaundis  :  masons,  331  -  .333  ;  Musalmdn  bricklayers, 

501. 
Gauri  :  Hindu  holiday,  248. 
Gavlis  :  cow-keepeis,  385  -  387. 
(^ehela  ;  Raudia  dumetorum,  45. 
Geology  :  terraces  ;  escarpments  ;  columnar  basalts, 

basiUt  balls,  basalt  dikes,  iron  clay,  9  -  13. 
Ghadshis  :  musicians,  378. 
Ghir  :  breed  of  cattle,  iyG. 
GhisAdis  •■  tinkers,  333  -  338. 
Ghod  •■  river,  7. 

Ghole  :  Ri^v  Suheb  V.   R.,  553  note  1,  558  note  1. 
Gift- making :  Hene- Israel  marriage  ceremony,  522. 
Gifts:   marriage,  among  Pdtane  Prabhus,  197-198, 

203-206. 
Glass  Bangles  :  varieties  of,  344. 
Goats  :  07  -  G8  ;  offering,  195  and  note  I. 
God  installing  :  PAtiine  Pra>>hu  ceremony,  202. 
Gokul  Ashtami  :  Hindu  holiday,  246, 
Golaks  :  see  (Jovardhans,  1  GO  - 163. 
Gondhlis  :  beirgars,  450  -  452. 

Ch)oseberry :  tree,  47. 

GopalrdoHari:   Rdo  Bahadur,    99    note    1,    100 

note  3. 
Gopraddns  :  cow-gifts,  59  and  note  2. 
Gorakh-cbinch  :  baobab  tree,  40. 
Gos^vis  :  beggars,  452. 

Gourd- oflFerings,  201  -  202. 

Govardhans  :  BrAhmans,  160- 163. 

Grating  "■  rescrv'cs,  39. 

Guava :  tree,  50. 

Gudip&dva  :  Hindu  holiday,  242. 

(aUJardtis  :  Bralimaus,  1G3  -  16G, 


Gujardt  Vinis  :  traders,  ?73  -  277. 
GuravS  '•  masicians,  378  •  379. 

H. 

Hadal :  female  spirit,  553,  554. 

Hadsar  :  fortified  hill,  4. 

Hair  :  ornaments  for  the,  547  -  548. 

Hair-parting:  ceremony,  146. 

Haldlkhors :    scavengers,     435-439;     Mnsalmin 

sweepers,  505. 
Hallian:  Eriodendmm  anfractaosum,  46. 
Halviis  :  sweetmeat  sellers,  338  -  339, 
Hanam  :  breed  of  cattle,  57. 
Harda  •  myrobalan  tree,  46. 

Harishchandragad :  fortified  hill,  3. 
Hatkeshrar :  peak,  4. 

Haveli  :  forest  reserves,  36. 

Hedu  :  Naaclea  cordifolia,  46« 

Heliotrope  :  mineral,  13 ;  stone,  90. 

Hills:  3-5. 

Hinganbet :  Balanites  segyptiaca,  46^ 

Hivar :  Acacia  lencophloea,  46. 

Holars  :  beggars,  452  -  453. 

Holidays  :  168,  241   255,  292-295,  414,  513-515. 

Honeysipping  :  P&tdne  Prabbu  ceremony,  210. 

Horoscopes :  nse  of,  195. 

Horses  •  ^ise,  breeds,  trade,  ponies,  horse-breeding 

department,    shows,     food,    diseases,     wonhip, 

irolacky  peculiarities,  61  -  65. 

Houses :  ^' 

Hura  :  Symplocos  racemosa,  46. 

Husbandmen:    B^s,    K^chis,   Konbis,    Mafis, 

Pdhidis,  279  -  313. 
HUBSaini  Br&bmans  :  see  Sahadev  Jofibia. 

I. 

Icbfhyopbthalmite  :  mineral,  13. 

Idols  :  stones  for,  29. 

Impotency  •  supposed  cure  of,  93L 

Inddpur  :  forest  reserves,  37. 

Indian  :  lilac,  50 ;  rat  snake,  75 ;  rock  snake,  79  -  80. 

Indriyani :  river,  7. 

Initiation  ceremony :  of  the  Ar^his,  444-445; 

Jangams,  454 ;  Uchli^s,  465  •  466. 

Inscription  slabs  >  29. 
Intercalary  montb :  241  and  note  1. 
Iron :  29. 
Iron-clay :  rock,  12. 


J, 


Jack  :  tree,  51. 
Jimb  :  rose  apple,  46. 
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Jambhnl :  Syzigium  jambolanum,  47. 

J&mbalni :  lulls,  4. 

Jail^i :  village  goddess,  290. 

Jangams  :  Liogs^yat  priests,  454  -  455. 

JavalB  :  Brdhmans,  160-167. 

J&yphal :  ^ild  nutmeg,  46. 

Jews :  see  Bene-Israels,  506  -  536» 

Jingars:  saddlers,  339>343. 

Jivdhan  :  fortified  hill,  3, 

Jogtins :  l>eggar8,  455. 

Johdris :  beggars,  455-456, 

Joher  Pir  :  Musalm^  saint  (1356-1388),  437. 

Jonnar  :  forest  reserves,  34. 

E. 

EicMriB  :  glass  bangle  makers,  343-344. 
Kichis  :  husbandmen,  283-284. 
Ka&hgars  :  Musalm&n  shoemakers,  493. 
Kaikidis:  unsettled  tribes,  406-408. 
K^'a  :  Anacardium  occidentale,  47. 
Kal^igars  :  Musalmdn  tinsmiths,  494» 
Kalils  :  distillers,  397  -398. 
Kalamb  :  Nauclea  parvifolia,  47. 
K^lm&this  :  labourers,  395  -  397. 
Kamrakh  :  gooseberry,  47. 
KanojS:  Brdhmans,  167-171. 
K&Bphites  '  slitear  beggars,  456-457, 
Kantak  :  Mr.  S.  v.,  553  note  1. 
Karasj  :  Pongamia  glabra,  47. 
Karba:  river,  9. 
KSLThAdiB  :  Brdbmans,  171  - 172. 
Xarvand  .*  Garissa  carandas,  47. 
KiailB  :  glass  bangle  hatirkers,  344-  345. 
Kiflbik&padis :  see  Tirmilis. 
KAsthfl  :  BriUunans,  172  - 174. 
K&t&riB  :  turners,  345-346. 
X&tbkariB  :  catechu  makers,  408. 
Kavath  :  wood-apple,  47. 

Kiyasth  Prabbas :  writers,  192-193. 

Kel :  plantain  tree,  48. 

Keyser  :  Mr.  A.,  69  note  1,  70  note  2,  96  note  1. 

yhft^ir  :  Acacia  catechu,  48. 

KJujuri  :  wild  date,  48. 

Khandoba  :  country  god,  290,  413-414. 

Kha&dul :  Sterculia  urens,  47. 

Khirepatb&r :  plateau,  6. 

Khatris  :  weavers,  346-347. 
Khed  :  forest  reserves,  85. 
Khedivils :  Brihmans,  163. 
Kbil&ri :  breed  of  cattle,  55. 

Khondesbvar :  hill,  5. 

Khores  :  valleys,  2  note  1. 
Kippur  :  Bene-Jsrael  fast  day,  514. 
Kir&dfl  :  traders,  267  •270. 
Koiri :  rocks,  4. 


Eolbatis  :  tumblers,  457-459. 

Soils:  fishers,  389-393, 

Komtis  :  traders,  270. 

Konkanastbs :  see  Chitpdvans. 

Kosbtis  :  weavers,  347  -  349 . 

£.  Ragkunit^ji  :  Mr.,  98  note  2. 

Kndva :  peak,  5. 

Enkdi :  river,  8. 

Eambbirs  *.  potters,  349-351. 

Knnbis :  husbandmen ;  origin,  family  names, 
appearance,  language,  house,  house-goods,  food, 
dress,  ornaments,  character,  occupation,  condition, 
daily  life,  religion,  beliefs,  holidays,  field  rites, 
customs,  community,  284  -  309. 

Eunte  :  Mr,  M,  M.,  98  note  2,  112  note  1. 

Kyte :  Mr.  S.,  464  note  1. 


L. 


Laboarers :  Bhanddris,  Chhaparbands,  Kimdthis, 

KaUls,  LodhU,  Rajputs,  Kaddis,  393-406. 
L&d  Stlltdnis  :  see  Bakar  Kasdbs. 

Lakes :  9. 

L&kberis  :  lac  bracelet  makers,  351  -  352. 
Lamb  :  Mr.  W.,  61  note  1. 

Language :  Rdmoshis'  special,  410  -  412 ;   Uchlids* 
special,  466. 

Language  Details :  94. 

Leavetaking:  P4tane  Prabhu  ceremony,  212. 

Lemon :  tree,  48. 

Limb  :  Azadirachta  indica,  50. 

Limbn :  lemon,  48. 

Limestone  *.  30  •  31 . 

LingAyatS  :  traders,  270-  272. 

LodMs :  labourers,  398-401. 

Lob&n&S  :  traders,  273. 

Lobirs :  blacksmiths,  352  -  353. 

Lobgad  :  fortified  hill,  5. 

Lon&riS  :  lime- burners,  353. 

Lnckj  Dress  :  of  the  Pdtdne  Prabhus,  217-218. 


M. 


Mab&WatS :  Musalmdn  elephant-drivers,  495  -  496, 
H&blong  :  Citrus  medica,  49 . 

Miggaon  *.  rock,  4. 

Hakar  Nimbori :  wild  citron,  49. 
Makarsanlor&nt  '•  Hindu  holiday,  S54. 
M&lis  :  gardeners,  309  -  310. 
MiM :  breed  of  cattle,  55. 
Man-bearing  ••  pregnancy  ceremony,  145. 
MinbbivS  :  beggars,  459, 
M&ngS :  depressed  classes,  443  -  444. 
Many&rs  :  Musalm^n  bracelet  makers,  191. 
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Mar^thia :  see  Kanbia. 

Marriag^e  Ceremonies :  of  the  Chitp^Tana,  121  - 

139  ;  Govardhana,  162 ;  Gujardti   BrAhmana,  164- 
165;     KanoJB,      169-170;     Shenvia,      177-179; 
Tailangs.  182 ;  Dhniv  Parbhns,   189  - 190 ;  Pittne 
Prabhus,    194-218;  VelUlia,   268-259;  Bangaw, 
264  -  265  ;  Kirtda,  268  -  269  ;  Lingdyata,  271  -  272  ; 
Gujarat    V.lnis,  276;  Mdrw4r   VAnia,    278-279; 
Bdria,  281  -  282  ;  Kunbia,  300-  307  ;  r4hAdia,3ll  - 
312;    Badhdis,     315-316;     BekUra,     317-318. 
BhadbhnnjAa,      320-321;    BhAvsArs,     323-324,- 
Buruda,   326;    ChAmbhAra,    328,  330;    Gaundia, 
332  ;  GhisAdia,  335  -  336  ;  HalvAia,    339  ;    Jingara, 
341  -  342  ;  Koshtia,  348  ;  Kumbhira,  360  ;  LAkhe- 
ris,  351  ;    Otiria,     356-357;    Piitharvata,     368; 
Ranis.  360  -  361  ;  SAlis.   363  -  364  ;  Sbimpia,  369  ; 
Sonars,  374  ;  Nbdvis.  381  -  382  ;  Dhangara,   385  ; 
Gavhs.  387;   Kolis,    389-392;    KdmAthia,   396" 
397;    Lodhis.  399-400;   Rajpnta,   403;   Raddia, 
405;   Kaikddis,    407-408;  Rimoahia,   415-423- 
ThAkura,  426  ;  Vadars,  427  -  428  ;  VanjAria,  430  \ 
Dhors.  434  -  435  ;  HaUlkhora,  438  ;  Mhdra,  442  • 
Mings,  444  ;  Chitrakathia,  450  ;  KtophAteL,  456* 
457;    KolhAtia.    458;     Sahadev    Joahia.     462- 
UchliAs.  472  -  473  ;  Vaidu8.478  ;Muaalm<na,  486  ' 
487  ;  Bene-Israela,  515  -  525. 

Marriage  Details :  95-  96. 

Karak  :  Ailanthua  excelsa,  49. 
Xdmti :  monkey  god,  290. 
Mdrwdris  :  BrAhmana,  174. 
Mdrwdr  Vinis  :  trade™,  278  -  279. 
Xaskoba  :  aee  Mhaaoba. 

Mdyal :  Weatern  Poena,  2  and  note  1 ;  forast 
reserves,  35. 

Mehmans  :  Muaalmdna,  498. 

Metals  :  spin t-acaring,' 549. 

IDl^rS  :  depressed  claaaea,  439-443. 

IDiasoba :  evil  apirit,  290,  553,  654. 

Xina '-  river,  8. 

Minerals :  iron,  trap,  baaalt,  quarts,  atilbite, 
apophylite,  road  metal,  natural  aalta,  carbonate 
of  soda,  sand,  lime,  atone,  brick  and  tilea,  29-31. 

Minor  ProdnctS  :  foreat,  39. 

Minor  Ranges :  of  hilla,  4  -5. 

Mists  :  26. 

Modhs  :  GujarAt  BrAhmana,  163. 

Moghals  :  MuaalmAna,  491-492. 

Moha  :  Baasia  latifolia,  49. 

Momins  :  MuaalmAn  weavera,  601  -  502. 

Monday :  aacredneaa  of,  240. 

Money  :  alang  worda  for,  370. 

Month  Days :  238-239. 

Months  :  Bene-Iaraela',  51.3. 

Moore  :  Mr.  J.  G.,  29  note  1,  40  note  1,  56  note  I. 

Movements :  98. 


Mokai  :  village  goddeaa,  290. 

Mnla-Mntha :  river,  7-8. 
Mnlberry :  tree,  63. 

Moles  :  66. 

Manja  :  male  apirit,  663,  664,  658. 

Morlis  :  temple  aervanta,  476. 

Mosalmfas  *.  hiatoiy,  appearance,  food,  houaes, 
furniture,  dreaa,  omamenta,  calling,  religian, 
cnatoma,  prospecta,  diviaions,  481  -506. 

Musicians:  378-379. 

Mntha  :  river,  8. 

Myrobalans :  89, 46. 

N. 

K^lgars  :  GujarAt  BrAhmana,  163. 
Nig-GMpha :  Meana  ferea,  49. 
N&ghori  :  breed  of  cattle,  67. 
Kigpanchmi  .*  Hindu  holiday,  244-245,  293, 

Nigphani :  cliff,  4. 

N^is  :  MuaalmAn  apirit,  663,  654. 

Kimder  Shimpis :  tailors,  369-371. 

Naming  ceremonies:  of  the  CbitpAvans,  114; 

PAtAoe  Prabhua,  223 ;  AgarviJa,  263 ;  Kunbia, 
298-299;  SAlia,  363 ;  Timbata,  376 ;  RAmoahia, 
416. 

KAna  :  Lageratnemia  parviflora,  49, 
Ndral :  cocoa-palm,  49. 
N&rAyangad :  hill-fort,  6. 

KAring  :  orange  tree,  49. 
NArli-Pomima  :  Hindu  holiday,  246. 

Natural  Salts :  13,  30. 

NaYT&tra  :  Hindu  holidaya,  249  •  260. 

NerS  :  valleya,  2  note  1. 

Nets:  fiahing,  89-91. 

NhdTis  :  barberB,.380-383. 

Nira  :  river,  8. 

NirWs:  dyers,  353-365. 

Nutmeg :  tree,'46, 

o. 

Oath-taking :  Pitine  Prabhu  ceremcmy,  212. 

Obserratoij:  19. 
Occupation  Details :  96. 

Offences  :  foreat,  38. 

Officers :  forest  demarcation,  32  note  2. 

Old  Testament :  Bene-Iaraels'  sacred  book,  51SL 

Orange :  tree,  49. 

Ordeal :  boiling  oU,  468-469 ;  474-476. 

Ornaments  :  of  the  ChitpAvana,  104-107  ;  VelAlis, 

256 ;  AgarvAla,  262 ;  Kunbia,  288  ;  BhadbhnnjAs, 

319,  372-373;  MbArs,  440;   MuaalmAna,  484; 

making  of,  372  -  373.  origin  of  the  w*  of,  lOf 

note  1.647-652. 
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OUrifl :  casters,  355-368. 

Oxen :  breeds,  use,  keep,  food,  oattle  disease.  55 

P. 

Fihidis  :  husbandmen,  310-313. 
PakUIiB  :  MusalmAn  water-carriers,  505. 
Palaa  :  Batea  f rondoea;  50. 

Palmyra  Palm :  53. 

Panch&k  :  Buddhist  element  in,  343. 

P4ng4ra  :  Erythrina  indica,  50. 

PiugalB  :  be^^^ars,  459-460. 

Papal :  Carica  papaya,  50. 

Papnas  :  pomelo,  50. 

Parashorim  :  destroyer  of  the  Eshatriyas  99- 
100. 

Parits:  washermen^  383 -384. 
P&r8i8:538. 

P^tine  Prabhna :  writers,  settlement,  appearance, 
houses,  food,  calling,  customs,  religion,  holidays. 
193-256. 

Pathins :  Musalmilns,  492. 
P&thanrats :  masons,  358. 

Patvegars  :  MusalmAn  silk-tassel  twisters,   496- 
497. 

Fauna :  river,  9. 

Persia:  the  supposed  home  of    the    Chitp^van 

BrAhmans,  100  note  2. 
Pern  :  guava  tree,  50. 
Phaaas  :  jack  tree,  51. 
PbisepArdhiB  :  snarers,  408-  409. 
Pick-pockets :  464  -  476. 
Pigeons :  69. 

Pila  Dhotra :  Argemone  mexicana,  51. 
Pimpal :  Ficus  religiosa,  51. 
Pil^irfa :  Musalmin  cotton  cleaners,  502. 
Pitripaksha :  spirits'  fortnight,  249. 
Pit  Vipers  :  snakes,  83. 

Planet  Worship :  202-203, 
Plantain:  tree,  48. 
Plants:  spirit-scaring,  549. 
Polyandry :  traces  of,  300,  543  -  546. 

Pomegranate :  tree,  45. 

Pomelo :  tree,  50. 

Ponies:  61-63. 

Prabhos:  Dhmy,  K^yasth,  and  P^tAne,  185-256 

Predons  Stones  :  spirit-scaring,  549  -  550. 

Pregnancy  Ceremony :  of  the  PAt&ne  Prabhns, 

219-220;  Musalmins,  48& 
Price  :  of  cows  and  oxen,  55-57. 
Procession  :  marriage,  206-209. 

Pnlierty  Ceremonies :  of  the  Chitp^vans,  140-144 ; 

Deehasths,  159 ;  Kanojs,  170;  PiUne  Prabhus, 
218-219 ;  Kunbis,  307 ;  Badh&is,  316 ;  BhAvsArs, 
824 ;  Barads,  326 ;    Koebtis,   49  ;  SAlis,    364  ; 


Lodhis,  400-401  ;Vanj4ris,  430;  Kolhdtis,  458 
UchliAs,  473 ;  Bene-Israels,  531  -632. 

Forandhar :  fort,  5 ;  forest  reserves,  36  •  37. 
Fashpivati :  river,  9. 


Q 

Quartz  :  stone,  29  -  30. 
ftaench-longing :  ceremony,  145. 

R. 

Baddis  :  labourers,  404  -  406. 
Bafngtel :  Mus%lmAn'cloth-damers,'494-495. 
Rainfall :  south-west  monsoon ;  rain  belts  ;  western 
belt  with  a  heavy  and  certain  rainfall ;  central 
belt  with  a  moderate  but  iiregular  rainfaU ;  eas- 
tern  belt  with  an  uncertain  and  irregular  rain- 
fall; rain  retarns  (1861-1881);  source  of  rain 
«iPPly;     south-west     rain;     north-east   rain; 
Poona  city  yearly  and  monthly  rainfall  and  rain 
days  (1856  - 1872).  14  - 18. 
B^mdchi  :  hill-fort,  4. 
Bajpnts  :  Ubourers,  401  -  404. 
B&mk&nta :  Acacia  ramkanta,  51. 
Binmavmi  :  Hindu  holiday,  242-243. 
Bimoshis :  unsettled  tribes  ;  origin,   settlement, 
divisions,  surnames,  appearaooe,  language,  food, 
dress,  ornaments,  occupation,  religion,  holidays, 
customs,  community,  409  -  425. 
R&mphal :  Anona  reticulata,  51. 
Baogrezs  :  Musalm^  dyers,  495. 
Bdtambi :  Garcinia  purpurea,  51. 
R&nls  :  tape-weavers,  358  -  361. 
BeligioD  :   111  •  112, 176,  235-238,  289-291,  413- 
415,  485,512-514. 

Beseryes :  forest,  32  •  37* 
Beseryoirs :  9. 
Bevenne :  forest,  38. 

Bice- washing :  Bene-Israel  marriage  ceremony. 

617. 
Bights :  fishing,  Sa 

Bivers  :  6  -  9. 
Boad metal:  29-30. 
Boadside  trees :  40,  41. 

Boseapple :  tree,  46. 

Bosh  Hosdna :  Bene-Israel  feast  day,  513. 

Boogh Tail:  snakes,  72-73. 

Bui :  Oalotropis  giganteai  51 ;  nuurriage  with,  560. 

s. 

Sacrifice :  of  a  buffalo,  61. 

Big :  teak,  52. 

S^argOta:  CaBsalpinla  bondncella,  52i 

SaiadCY  Joshis  :  beggars,  461  -  463. 
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SahyAdri  Khand :  sacred  book,  99  - 101,  171. 

Sahyddris  :  liill  range,  3  -  4. 
Sakhupath^r :  vlateau,  5. 
Salai  :  I^):«weIIia  thurifera,  52. 
Sails  :  weaverd,  361  -  3Gj. 
SaltdnkarS  :  Musalmau  tanners,  505. 
Saltir :  hill,  4. 
Sand :  30. 

Sandal :  tree,   44. 

Sand  Snakes :  SO. 

Sangars  :  weavers,  365  -  366. 

Sapindi  •  Shraddh  :  memorial  service  in  honour  of 

Beven  generations  of  ancestors,  154- 157. 
Saptapadi  :  ceremony  of,  212. 

Sarvade  Joshis  ••  460  -  461. 

Saturday  ■•  sacretlnessof,  241. 
Satvii  :  godtless,  291. 
S&vri  :  silk  cotton  tree,  52, 

Sea  Snakes:  81. 
Seasons  :  13-14. 
Servants  :  379  -  384. 

Seton  :  Major  A.  R„  29  note  2. 
Shaikhs  :  MusalmAns,  491. 
Shami  :  Prosopis  spicegera,  52. 
Shinti  :  quieting  rites,  140  -  143.  152. 

Shaving  Ceremonies:  of  the  chitpdvans,  116; 

Gujanlti  Brdhmans,  164  ;  Kanojs,  168  ;  Dhruv 
Prabhus,  187,  206-207;  Pitdne  Prabhus, 
225  -  226  ;  Veldlis,  257  ;  Brahma  Kshatris, 
267  ;  (lujarati  Vdnis,  275 ;  Kunbis,  300  ;Pdhadis, 
311;BcldArs,  317;  Bhdvsdrs,  323;  ChdmbhArs, 
330  ;  Gaundis,  332  ;  Jingare,  341  ;  Kumbhdrs,  350  ; 
Sillis,  363  ;  Nhdvie,  381  ;  Bhoi8,388  ;  Kolis,  393  ; 
Lodhis,  399;  Rajputs,  403;  lUmoshis ;  416; 
Vanjdris,  429  ;  Dhors,  433  ;  Uchlida,  471;  Bene- 
Israels,  518,  530  and  note  2. 

Sheep  :  65  -  67. 

Shenvis  •■  Brdhmans,  175  -  180. 

Shepherds :  384  -  387. 

Shevga  "•  Moringa  pterygospcrma,  52. 
Shimga  :  holiday,  254  -  255,  292  -  293,  414. 
Shimpis  :  tailoi-s,  367  -  371. 

Shinga :  hill,  5. 

Shi  van  :  Gmelina  arborea,  52. 

Shivganga  :  river.  9. 

Shivner  :  fortitied  hill,  4. 

Shivritri  ••  Hindu  holiday,  254. 

Short-tailed  :  Cowry  Snake,  76. 

Short  Tooths  :  see  filleted  ground  saakes. 

Shows :  horse,  63. 

Shr&ddh  ••  memorial  service,  232  -  234. 

Shridepath&r :  plateau,  5. 

Shrigods  :  Gujardt  Brdhmans,  163. 
Shrim&lis  :  Gujarat  Brdhmans,  163. 
Silk-cotton :  tJ^«^e,  52. 


Sikalgars :  Mnsalmdn  armourers,  49€. 
Sinhgad  .*  hill-fort,  5. 

Siraa  :  Aibizzia  lebbek,  53. 

Simr  :  forest  reserves,  36. 

Sisu :  blackwood,  52. 

Sitdphal :  custard  apple,  53. 

Skirt- wearing :  Bene-Israel  ceremony,  531. 

Small-pox  :  goddess,  224  -  225. 

Snake-charmers  :  83  •  87. 

Snakes  :  introduction,  families  ;  Typhlophids  ; 
Uropeltidse  ;  Calamaridse ;  OligodontidsB  ;  Colu- 
bridis  ;  Natricina  ;  Homalopsids ;  Psammophids  ; 
Dendrophidffi  ;  Dryiophidae ;  Dipsadidse  ;  Lyco- 
dontidae  ;  Amblycephalidae  ;  Pythonidse  ;  Ery- 
cidae  ;  Acrochordidae  ;  Elapidae ;  HydrophidiB  ; 
ViperidoD ;  Crotalidie,  71-83. 

Social  rules  :  of  the  Vaidus,  478. 

Som  Gadalya  :  Bene-Israel  feast  day,  513-514. 

Son&rs :  goldsmiths,  371  -  374. 

Spirit :  scarers,  106  note  1  ;  fear,  112  ;  possession, 
144  and  note  1,  163,168,  291-292,  334,  345, 
362,  367,  429,  433,  441-442,  470,  553-559; 
belief,  173,  427  ;  basis  of  the  rule  in  favour  of 
child  marriage  and  against  widow  marriage, 
539  -  542  ;  classes  of,  553  -  554. 

Stillite :  stone,  30. 

Stallions :  Government,  63. 

Stone  Quarries :  29. 
Sub- Divisions :  l. 

Sugar-eating :    Bene-Israel  marriage   ceremony, 

516. 
Sukoth :  Bene-Israel  feast  day,  514. 
Sultdnkars  :  tanners,  366-367. 
Sunday :  sacredneas  of,  239-240. 
Sup4ri  :  betel -palm,  53. 

Surnames :  101, 160,  161, 167,  171, 173,  174, 175, 
180,  184,  185,  263,  266,  267,  270,  278,  280  283, 
309,  310,  316,  319,  322,  325,  327,  329,  331, 
333,  340,  343,  346,  347,  349,  352,  353,  355, 
358,  359,  365,  366,  371,  375,  378,  384.  385, 
387,  389,  395,  398,  401,  404,  407,  410,  425,  426, 
428,  432,  436,  439,  443,  446,  448,  451,  453,  454, 
456,  457,  459,  460,  461,  463,  477,  479.  508. 

Sweetmeats :  338. 

Syed  D4ud  *.  Mr.,  481  note  1. 

Syeds  :  Musalmdns,  490-491. 

Synagogue  :  constitution  of  the,  535-  536. 


T&d  :  palmyra  palm,  53- 
Tailang  NhiviS  :  barbers,  381-3S3. 
TailangS :  Brdhmans,  180-183. 
Tikir&8  '  Musalm4n  stone-carvers,  503. 

Tamarind :  treci  ^^^ 

Tambats:  coppersmiths,  374-376. 
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Tdmbolifl :  beteUleaf  sellera,  273  ;  Ma8alm.in,  499. 

Timhini :  hUI,  4. 

Tasob&i :  ridge,  5. 

Tattooing :  ^^^^2, 

Teaching :  ceremony,  257. 

Teak  :  tree,  52. 

Teething  •  P&tdne  Prabhn  ceremony,  225. 

Telia*  oilmen,  376-377. 

Telog^  •  Bee  Tailangs. 

Tembhurni  :  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  53. 

Temperatnre  :  mean  temperature  ;  monthly  and 
annnal  mean  temperatures ;  monthly  temperature  ; 
temperature  in  local  civil  hours  ;  highest  and 
lowest  monthly  temperature ;  thermometer  read- 
ings, 18-23. 

Terraces :  9  - 10. 

Th&knrs :  unsettled  tribes,  425  -  426. 

Thermometer  Readings :  22-23. 
Thread-girding  Ceremonies :  of  the  Chitpivans, 

116-120;  Govardhans,  162;  Gujilrat  Brdhmans, 
164;  Kanojs,  169;  Shenvis,  177  ;  Tailangs,  182; 
Dhruv  Parbhns,  187-189 ;  Pdtdne  Prabhus,  226- 
228  ;  VeUlis,  258  ;  Jingars,  341  ;  Shiihpis,  368. 

Thnnderstorms :  14  and  note  1. 

Tharsdaj '  sacredness  of,  240. 

Tiger  god :  426. 
Tikona :  peak,  5. 
Tiles :  31. 
Timber  trade :  38  -  39. 

Tirgnls:  Br&hmans,  184. 

Tirmilis :  beggars,  463-464. 

Tools  :  of  carpenters,  314  ;  blacksmiths,  852. 

Trade  :  in  horses,  61  note  3. 

Traders  :  Agarv^ls,    Bangars,     BhAty&B,  Brahma- 

kshatris,    KiriUls,  Komtis,  ling&yats,   LohinAs, 

TAmbolis,  V^s,  261  •  279. 
Trap:  rock,  12-13. 

Tree  Snakes :  77. 

Trees :  Ain,  Ala,  Amba,  Ambgnli,  Ambdda, 
Anjir,  Avla,  Asan,  Apta,  B;lbhul,  Badto, 
B4hva,  Bel,  Bhokar,  Bibba,  Bond&ra,  Bor,  Bakul, 
Bartondi,  Chakotar,  Chandan,  Chir,  Chinch, 
ChApha,  Dilimb,  DhiLman,  Dh&vda,Gehela,  Oorak- 
chinch,  Harda,  Hallian,  Hedu,  Hinganbet,  Hivor, 
Hnrtk,  Jdyphal,  JAmb,  Jdmbhul,  Khandul,  Karanj, 
Kalamb,  Kamrakh,  K&ju,  Karvand,  Kavath, 
Khajuri,  Kel,  Kenjal,  Kadu  KhArik,  Khair, 
limba,  Makar-Nimbori,  Maruk,  MiUiIung, 
Moha,  NAgchUpha,  Ndna,  Niral,  NAring,  Limb, 
Pingdra,  Palas,  Papai,  Papnas,  Peru,  Phanas, 
Pila  Dhotra,  Pimpal,  Pimpri,  Rdmphal,  Ribn- 
kinta,  Rdtambi,  iUydvla,  Rui, .  SAg,  Sdgargota, 
Salai,  Sarpbali,  SUvri,  Shevga,  Shiran,  Shami, 
SiAU,  Siras,  Sitdphal,  Snp&ri,  Tdd,  Toran,  Tirti, 
Tut,  Tembhurni,  Tivas.  Umbar,  Vad,  Varas, 
41-54. 


Tribes  :  forest,  37-38, 

TropidonotUB  Stolatos  :  a  species  of  dnake,  77. 

Tuesday :  sacredness  of,  240. 

Tnng :  peak,  5. 

Turmeric  rubbing  :  ceremony,  198- 199. 

Tut :  mulberry  tree,  53. 

Two-headed  Snake :  80. 

Uchli^  :  pick-pockets,  origin,  disguises,  modes  of 
stealing,  admittance  into  the  caste,  initiation 
ceremony,  appearance,  dress,  houses,  food,  orna- 
ments, character,  caste  rules,  customs,  oil  ordeal, 
religion,  464-476. 

Umbar :  Ftcus  glomerata,  63. 

Unsettled  Tribes:  Berads,  Bhils,  Eaikddis, 
Edthkaris,  Phdsepdrdhis,  Rdmoshis,  Thdkurs, 
Vadars,  Vanjdris,  406-431. 

V. 

Vaccination  :  Pdtdne  Prabhn  ceremony,  224-225 

Bene-Israel  ceremony,  531. 
Yad  :  banian  tree,  54. 
Yadars  :  unsettled  tribes,  426-  428. 
Vad  Pomima  :  Hindu  holiday,  243-  244. 
V&ghes:  beggars,  476-477, 
Vdghoba  :  tiger  god,  291. 
VaidUS  :  physicans,  477  -  479. 
Yaishya  V^Jlis  :  traders,  279. 

Vajragad :  peak,  5. 

V&man  Dvddashi  :  Hindu  holiday,  248  •  249. 

V&nis :  traders,  273-279. 

Yanjdris  :  grain  dealers,  428-431. 

Yapour:  25-26. 

Yarh&di :  breed  of  cattle,  57. 

Ydsudevs:  beggars,  479-480. 

Yehergaon :  spur,  5. 

Vel :  river,  7. 

Yel&lis :  writers,  256-261. 

YeSSels  :  copper  and  brass,  375, 

Yetdl :  leader  of  evil  spirits,  291,  553. 

Yidal :  Mr.  G.  W.,  32  note  1,  71  note  1, 

Yidurs  :  Brdhmans,  184-185. 

Villages :  96. 

Vipers :  snakes,  81-82. 
Virs  :  beggars,  480-481. 
Vis&pur :  peak,  5. 


W. 


Wallinger  :  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wart  Snakes :  81. 
Washermen :  383  -  384. 
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Water-gfods:  ^-201. 
Wedding  Season :  194  note  1. 

Wednesday  *•  sacredness  of,  240. 

Week  Day's  :  239-  241 ;  of  the  Bene- Israels,  513. 

Wenden  :  Mr.  H.,  87  note  1. 

Western  Belt :  aspect  of  the,  2. 

Whip  Snakes :  77  •  78. 

Widow  Marriage :  423 ;  origin  of  the  role  against, 
640-542. 

Wild  Animals:  69-70. 
Wila  Citron :  tree,  49. 
WUd  Date  :  tree,  48. 
Winds :  direction  and  duration  of,  27-28, 
Wood-apple :  tree,  47. 

Worship  :  of  the  goddess  Shashthi,  113,  300,  350, 
471 ;  the  sun,  115 ;  boundary,  129 ;  guests,  133 ; 


Qanesh,  199  -201 ;  ancestors,  201 ;  planets,  SQ2- 
203  ;  clothes,  21 1 ;  daUy  worship,  235  -  238 ;  siii> 
mals,  294 ;  trees,  208,  294 ;  tombs,  413. 
Writers :  Dhmv,  Kdyasth,  and  PitiUne  Prabhns. 
andVelAlis,  185-261. 


Y. 


Yahndis :  see  Bene-Israels. 

Year:  Bene-Israels'  calculation  of  the,  512. 

Yogeshyari  :  Chitpiran  goddess,  100. 

Z. 

Zamenis  fiwdolatos  :  a  species  of  snake,  7(1 
Zirekaris :  dust-washers,  377. 
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